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The  area  of  the  district,  8140  square  miles,  and  the  density  of  the 
population,  ninety  to  the  square  mile,  given  at  pages  1, 2,  and  33,  were 
taken  from  the  latest  available  figures,  those  given  in  the  1872 
census  returns.  Since  these  pages  were  printed  a serious  error  has 
been  detected  in  the  estimated  areas  of  the  Baglan,  Kalvan,  and  Peint 
sub-divisions.  Inquiries  made  by  officers  of  the  Revenue  Survey 
show  that  the  correct  area  of  Baglan  is  620  not  1420  square  miles, 
of  Kalvan  554  not  1200  square  miles,  and  of  Peint  458  not  961 
square  miles.  These,  and  other  smaller  corrections  together  reduce 
the  area  of  the  district  from  8140  to  5940  square  miles.1  The 
amended  area  of  5940  square  miles  gives,  for  781,206  the  1881 
population,  an  average  density  of  131  to  the  square  mile. 


Nasik  Area  and  Population , 1881. 


Sub-Division. 

A REA  IN 
SQUARE 
MILES. 

1881  Population. 

Sub-Division. 

Area  in 

SQUARE 

MILES. 

1881  Population. 

Total. 

To  the 
square 
mile. 

Total. 

To  the 
square 
mile. 

Malegaon 

775 

78,498 

101 

Nasik 

465 

94,980 

204 

Nandgaon 

437 

30,399 

69 

Peint  

458 

55,144 

120 

Y eola 

412 

53,282 

129 

Dindori 

529 

72,290 

136 

Niphad 

411 

87,523 

212 

Kalvan 

554 

58,486 

105 

Sinnar 

519 

66,081 

127 

Baglan  (Satana) 

620 

64,875 

104 

Igatpuri 

376 

68,749 

182 

Chandor 

384 

50,899 

132 

Total  . . . 

5940 

781,206 

131 

1 Survey  Commissioner  to  Government,  262,  10th  March  1881. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION1. 

Na'sik,  lying  between  19°  33'  and  20°  53'  north  latitude  and 
73°  16'  and  75°  6'  east  longitude,  with  an  area  of  8140  square  miles, 

I had,  in  1872,  a population  of  734,386  souls  or  90’2  to  the  square  mile, 
and,  in  1880,  a land  revenue  of  nearly  £140,000  (Rs.  14,00,000). 

Rhomboidal  in  shape,  with  a length  of  108  miles  from  south- 
west to  north-east  and  an  extreme  breadth  from  north  to  south  of 
eighty-seven  miles,  Nasik  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pimpalner 
and  Dhulia  sub-divisions  of  Khandesh  ; on  the  east  by  the  Chalisgaon 
sub-division  of  the  same  district,  and  the  Daulatabad  division  of  the 
. Nizands  dominions  ; on  the  south  by  the  Kopargaon,  Sangamner, 
and  Akola  sub-divisions  of  Ahmeduagar  ; and  on  the  west  by  the 
Shahapur  sub-division  of  Thana,  the  state  of  Dharampur,  and  the 
Son  gad  division  of  the  Gaikwar’s  territory.  Except  Peint  and 
a few  villages  in  Nasik,  Kalvan,  and  Igatpuri,  the  district  lies  on  a 
table-land  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Sahyadri  hills  or  Western 
Ghats. 

The  boundary  line  on  the  north  is  fairly  regular.  Starting  from 
■ the  high  ground  in  the  north-west  it  follows  the  Selbari  hills  due 
east  for  about  forty-five  miles  ; it  then  turns  south  and  south-east 
as  far  as  the  broken  ground  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Satmala  hills. 
Then,  after  a southern  course  of  about  seventeen  miles,  it  takes  a turn 
of  fifteen  miles  south-east,  in  order  to  include  some  villages  isolated 
in  the  Nizam’s  territory.  Bending  northwards  again  for  eighteen 
miles  and  leaving  the  southern  hills  of  the  Satmala  range  for  the 
< plains,  it  follows  a southern  course  for  about  twenty-four  miles. 
Between  the  Nasik  and  Ahmednagar  districts,  except  near  the 
Sahyadri  hills,  there  is  no  well  marked  natural  boundary.  The  line 
is  very  irregular.  It  runs  west  from  the  NizanPs  limits  for  twenty- 
seven  miles,  and  then  south-east  for  fourteen  miles.  After  a sharp 

I turn  south-west  for  twenty-two  miles,  it  follows  a low  line  of  hills 
I twenty  miles  west  until  it  meets  a high  range  of  mountains,  along 
'which  it  passes  twenty-four  miles  south-west,  aud  ends  in  a rugged 
mass  of  hill  forts  on  the  Sahyadris,  overlooking  the  Konkan. 


1 This  chapter  is  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  A,  Baines,  C.  S. 
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Except  Peint  which  lies  entirely  to  the  west,  the  Sahyadri 
range  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  district.  This  range  runs 
from  Khandesh  south-west  for  nearly  sixty  miles  to  the  Trimbak 
fort,  near  which  it  turns  south-east,  passing  out  of  the  district  at  the 
mass  of  rocks  that  forms  the  natural  boundary  between  Igatpuri  in 
Nasik  and  Akola  in  Ahmednagar. 

For  administrative  purposes  Nasik  is  divided  into  twelve  sub- 
divisions, with,  on  an  average,  an  area  of  678  square  miles,  141 
villages,  and  about  61,000  inhabitants.  The  following  summary 
gives  the  chief  statistics  of  each  sub-division  : 


Ndsik  Sub -divisional  Details,  1879. 


Villages. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Sub- 
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Area. 
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Ham- 
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Malegaon  ... 

775 

136 

8 

10 

6 

2 

144 

8 

152 

66,956 

86 

£ 

17,263 

6323 

Nandgaon  ... 

424 

80 

3 

7 

8 

1 

a 

• • • 

83 

8* 

91| 

30,230 

71 

Yeola 

482 

90 

9 

u 

6 

27 

93 

27 

120 

59,313 

86,017 

123 

8346 

Niphad 

370 

106 

1 

11 

15 

7 

107 

15 

122 

232 

22,506 

Sinuar 

507 

94 

4 

33 

5 

. • • 

98 

5 

103 

64,872 

127 

17,185 

Igatpuri 

672 

121 

2 

132 

7 

7 

123 

7 

130 

57,735 

85 

8472 

Nasik 

446 

108 

1 

44 

28 

12 

109 

28 

137 

90,271 

202 

13,364 

Peint,  Peth... 

961 

219 

6 

247 

20 

12 

225 

20 

245 

47,033 

48 

2865 

Dindori 

560 

121 

0 

87 

7 

121 

7 

128 

68,626 

122 

12,633 

Kalvan 

1200 

164 

5 

5 

25 

6 

169 

25 

194 

f 113,203 

43  j 

7544 

Baglan 

1420 

139 

3 

6 

21 

i 

• • • 

142 

22 

164 

13.029 

Chandor 

323 

92 

5 

23 

14 

... 

5 

97 

14 

111 

50,130 

155 

9431 

Total  ... 

8140 

1470 

41 

611 

183 

91 

49 

1511 

186i 

1697| 

734,386 

90-2 

138,961 

The  Peint  sub-division  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  district,  and, 
both  in  appearance  and  climate, partakes  of  the  nature  of  theKonkan. 
It  is  a series  of  ridges  and  valleys  intersected  by  streams  running 
in  very  deep  beds.  The  hills  are  in  many  cases  higher  than  those  at 
the  edge  of  the  neighbouring  Sahyadris,  but  the  general  elevation 
of  the  country  is  about  600  feet  below  the  table-land  of  the 
Deccan.  There  is  abundance  of  forest,  but  the  trees,  as  a rule, 
are  of  small  size,  though  excellent  teak  is  found  in  some  parts. 
Agriculture  consists  chiefly  in  planting  rice  in  the  valleys  and 
coarse  grains  on  the  less  precipitous  hill  slopes.  Seen  from  the 
crest  of  the  Sahyadris,  the  continuous  succession  of  billowy  ranges 
and  the  green  patches  of  tillage  in  the  valleys  give  Peint  an 
air  of  picturesqueness.  But  below,  in  the  country  itself,  the 
frequency  of  the  valleys  cutting  off  all  but  the  narrowest  view,  the 
bareness  of  the  teak  forest  except  for  a few  months  in  the  year,  the 
small  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  poverty  of  the  villages,  tend 
to  make  Peint  desolate  and  monotonous. 

The  rest  of  the  district,  from  2000  to  1300  feet  above  the  sea, 
slopes  from  the  Sahyadris  towards  the  east  and  south-east.  The 
Satmala,  Chanaor,  or  Ajanta  range,  that,  running  east  and  west 
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used  to  divide  Khandesh  from  Ahmednagar  before  Nasik  was  a 
separate  collectorate,  forms  a natural  division  between  the  valley  of 
the  Girna  on  the  north  and  the  valley  of  the  Godavari  on  the  south. 

Another  great,  though  less  clearly  marked,  division  runs  north 
and  south,  the  western  portion  being  called  Dang,  the  eastern 
Desh.  Dang  denotes  a wild  and  hilly  tract  in  which,  though 
: excellent  soil  is  sometimes  found,  cultivation  of  the  simplest  kind 
: is  alone  possible,  owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  and  the  consequent 
prevalence  of  malaria  during  the  cold  season.  Desh  implies  a 
‘wide  extent  of  open  champaign  country  in  which  large  fields, 

- irrigated  gardens,  and  a system  of  crop  rotation  are  tbe  rule. 

The  Dang  country  of  Nasik  stretches  eastward  from  the  Sahyadris. 
i It  varies  greatly  in  breadth,  being  in  some  places  only  ten  miles 
wide  and  in  others  more  than  thirty.  Its  general  characteristics 
are  the  same  throughout,  rough  hilly  ground  intersected  by 
torrents,  the  valleys,  as  a rule,  stretching  from  west  to  east, 
their  sides  getting  lower  as  they  approach  the  Desh  plains.  North 
of  the  Satmala  hills,  in  Baglan,  the  crest  of  the  Sahyadris  is  much 
less  clearly  defined,  the  country  both  above  and  below  consisting 
of  a mass  of  hills  of  considerable  height.  The  valleys  are  short  and 
i narrow,  sometimes  mere  steep  clefts  between  high  ranges  of 
hills.  The  Girna  river  and  its  larger  tributaries  have  worn  wide 
basins  within  a short  distance  from  their  sources,  and  are  fed 
by  almost  countless  torrents  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  South 
of  the  Satmalas,  the  Dang  is  more  open  but  equally  broken  by 
ridges  and  torrents.  The  hills  are  lower,  and  the  edge  of  the 
Sahyadris  is  often  a wide  plateau,  deeply  seamed  in  places  by  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  that -flow  east  and  west. 

The  heavy  rainfall,  washing  the  soil  from  the  uplands  into  the 
torrents,  has  driven  tillage  to  the  valleys,  leaving  the  slopes  to  grass 
f!  and  the  coarsest  grains.  In  the  northern  Dang  this  is  almost 
j universally  the  case.  The  larger  rivers  have  been  dammed,  and 
<j  a considerable  area  of  irrigable  land  stretches  on  either  bank, 
but  beyond  the  comparatively  level  tract  at  the  base  of  the  hills 
( bounding  the  valleys,  there  is  little  regular  tillage.  Some  of  the 
slopes  show  patches  of  cleared  land,  where  nagli,  Eleusine  coracana, 
is  grown  by  dint  of  burning  grass  or  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees 
< over  the  soil,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  ash  manure  and  because  the 
process  renders  the  earth  more  friable  and  better  suited  to  crops 
that  require  transplantation.  There  are  few  large  trees  except  the 
s mango  and  the  less  valuable  sorts  of  timber  which  flourish  in  the 
1 ravines  and  valleys.  Corinda,  Carissa  carandas,  and  other  brushwood 
cover  some  of  the  uplands.  Teak  is  found  in  the  gashes  on  the  sides 
of  the  higher  hills  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sahyadris ; but 
until  the  foot  is  reached  some  600  to  800  feet  below,  the  teak  is  of 
no  great  size.  On  this  side  the  descent  is  abrupt,  but  on  the  east 
the  slope  consists  of  a series  of  gradually  descending  undulations 
from  2000  feet  to  about  1800,  at  which  elevation  the  Desh  may  be  said 
to  begin.  The  Dang  hills  furnish  abundance  of  fodder.  They  are 
the  yearly  resort  of  thousands  of  cattle  from  the  eastern  villages, 
and  form  the  chief  breeding  ground  of  the  district.  The  larger 
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villages  are  on  or  near  rivers.  The  houses  of  the  village  headmen 
and  the  leading  families  are  generally  tiled  and  strongly  built  of 
earth  or  sun-dried  brick.  The  lower  classes,  and  on  the  Sahyadris 
nearly  all  classes,  live  in  huts  of  wattle  and  daub,  with  stout  corner 
posts  and  frequently  a trellis  in  front  covered  with  gourds  or  some 
other  creeping  plant,  North  of  the  Satmalas  the  population  is,  in 
most  cases,  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  larger  rivers. 

In  the  east  and  north-east  of  the  district,  one  or  two  upland  tracts 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  Dang,  though  they  are  not  properly 
within  its  limits.  The  soil  is  poor  and  light,  the  surface  is  on  all 
sides  cut  with  deep  stream  beds,  there  are  few  large  trees,  and 
stunted  anjan,  Hardwickia  binata,  covers  a great  portion  of  the 
untilled  land.  But  as  the  climate  is  different  from  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sahyadris,  the  husbandman  is  able  to  sow  a 
better  paying  crop  than  the  coarse  grain,  which  alone  can  be  raised 
on  the  shallow  soil  and  rain-drenched  uplands  of  the  west. 

Baglan,  the  country  north  of  the  Satmalas,  has  a character  of  its 
own,  on  account  of  the  size  of  some  of  its  valleys  within  a compara- 
tively short  distance  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  by  which  they  are 
drained.  It  is  a land  of  hills  and  streams,  and  the  valleys,  except  in 
the  eastern  portion  bordering  on  Malegaon,  are  narrow  and  broken. 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  five  abrupt  and  rocky  ranges, 
spurs  of  the  Sahyadris  trending  eastward.  Streams  everywhere 
descend  from  the  hills,  most  of  them  containing  water  during  the 
dry  season.  The  level  lands,  confined  to  comparatively  narrow  belts 
along  both  banks  of  the  Girna  and  some  of  its  large  tributaries,  are 
chiefly  given  to  garden  tillage  for  which  Baglan  is  noted.  The 
rivers  and  large  streams  are  crossed  by  a series  of  small  works 
constructed  at  short  intervals,  by  which  a head  of  water  is  obtained 
sufficient  in  some  cases  for  perennial  irrigation.  Sugarcane,  rice,  and 
wheat  are  the  chief  irrigated  crops.  These  represent  the  wealth  of 
the  people,  and  whatever  capital  there  is  in  Baglan  is  mainly  derived 
from  this  source.  The  dry-crop  cultivation  is  insignificant,  because 
the  soil,  except  in  rich  black  lauds  irrigable  from  rivers,  is  generally 
poor.  Near  rivers  are  fine  mango  groves,  but  the  rest  of  Baglan  is 
bare  of  large  trees.  The  Dang  traot  south  of  the  Satmalas 
corresponds  with  what,  further  south,  Grant  Duff  calls  Ghat  Matha 
or  above-Ghat  Konkan,  in  contradistinction  to  Thai  or  below^Ghat 
Konkan. 

In  the  Desh  there  is  a great  deal  of  open,  but,  except  towards  the 
east,  not  much  level  country.  The  watersheds  of  the  smaller  rivers 
are  wider  and  their  beds  are  nearer  the  surface  than  in  the  Dang, 
The  undulations  extend  throughout,  from  1300  to  1500  feet  above 
the  plain.  The  country  is  broken  by  isolated  hills,  and  by  a 
few  low  flat-topped  ridges.  Some  parts  are  well  wooded  with 
large  mango  groves.  In  other  parts,  though  the  soil  is  equally 
fertile  for  grain  cultivation,  scarcely  a tree  of  any  size  is  to  be  seen, 
except  round  a well  or  near  a village,  where  a sparely  clothed 
pimped,  Ficus  religiosa,  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  In 
the  north  and  north-west  Desh,  the  people  incline  to  houses  with 
high-pitched  tiled  roofs,  and  they  usually  plant  trees  round  the  village 
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site.  In  other  parts,  where  no  rafter-producing  forest  is  at  hand, 
the  village  consists  of  flat-roofed  low  houses  of  sun-dried  brick,  and 
is  often  surrounded  by  a wall  of  the  same  material,  above  which 
towers  the  double-storied  mansion  of  the  village  headman  or  some 
successful  moneylender.  From  a distance  these  villages,  slightly 
raised  above  the  surrounding  plain,  look  like  large  forts  and  resemble 
those  scattered  Provence  villages  of  the  desolate  tract  between 
Arles  and  the  mouths  of  the  Phone.  The  want  of  trees  is  a serious 
drawback  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Desh.  Wherever  sugarcane 
is  grown  there  is  a large  demand  for  fuel  and  the  hills  are  stripped 
of  all  brushwood.  Babhul  plantations  are  seen  here  and  there,  but, 
except  in  Baglan,  they  are  not  sufficiently  thick  to  keep  pace  with 
the  lopping  that  goes  on  every  year.  In  the  open  country,  tillage 
is  in  patches,  the  hedges  are  low,  and  often  of  cactus.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  background  of  mountains  that  is  visible  from  nearly 
every  part  of  the  district,  the  country  would  be  downright  ugly. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Sahyadris,  the  general  direction  of  the 
mountain  ranges  is  from  west  to  east,  the  higher  portion  being 
nearer  the  west.  Both  flat-topped  and  peaked  mountains  are  found ; 
the  former  predominate  in  number,  though  not  in  height. 

In  the  extreme  north  is  the  Selbari  range,  the  higher  points  in 
which  vary  from  3100  to  4200  feet.  A few  miles  to  the  south  and 
nearly  parallel,  come  the  Dolbari  hills,  a lower  line,  starting  like  the 
Selbari,  from  the  Suken  range.  The  last  mentioned  range,  varying 
in  height  from  3700  to  4700  feet,  has  one  peak,  the  fort  of  Saler,  5293 
feet  high.  This  is  outside  the  limits  of  the  Nasik  district,  and  is  now 
inhabited  by  a few  Gaikwari  soldiers,  the  descendants  of  the  former 
garrison.  Separating  the  larger  rivers  of  Baglan  are  various  minor 
ranges,  none  of  them  more  than  3500  feet  high,  and  the  majority 
having  few  peaks  of  even  that  elevation.  The  southmost  range  is 
remarkable  for  the  beautiful  and  striking  outline  of  its  peaks. 

The  Satmala,  Chandor,  or  Ajanta  range,  has  been  mentioned  as 
running  right  across  the  district.  It  differs  from  the  rest  of  the 
mountains  in  the  north  by  the  number  and  shape  of  its  peaks,  and  by 
the  absence  of  flat  summits.  These  peaks  are  visible  from  nearly 
every  part  of  the  district  and  form  a prominent  landmark.  The  highest 
of  them  is  Dhodap,  4761  feet.  Several  other  peaks  approach 
this  height.  Amongst  these  are  Saptashring,  a celebrated  place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  Indrai  and  Chandor,  both  of  them  forts  guarding 
the  high  road  from  Khan  desh  to  the  Deccan,  and  the  scenes  of 
many  engagements  during  the  Maratha  wars.  Further  to  the  south- 
east are  the  twin  forts  of  Ankai  and  Tankai,  which  also  dominate  a 
road  leading  from  the  north  to  Ahmednagar.  There  is  a curious 
frequency  of  such  jingling  names  in  this  district  whenever  two 
neighbouring  hills  have  been  fixed  on  for  purposes  of  retreat  or 
defence.  Besides  the  forts  just  mentioned  there  are,  in  the 
Satmalas,  Raulia-Jaulia ; in  the  Akola  range,  Madangad-Bitangad 
and  Alang-Kulang  ; and  further  north,  Saler-Mulher,  Mangia- 
Tungia,  and  others. 

Alow  range  separates  Dindori  from  Nasik,  and  to  the  north  of  this 
line  is  a curious  mass  of  rocks  considerably  higher  and  bolder  than  the 
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surrounding  elevations,  amongst  which  is  the  once  celebrated  fort  of 
Ramsej,and  the  conical  peak  of  Chambhar  Lena  in  whichare  some  Jain 
rock  shrines,  frequented  by  pilgrims,  chiefly  of  the  much -abused  class 
of  Yanis  called  Marvadis.  South-west  of  Nasik  are  two  or  three  isolated 
hills,  the  most  easterly  of  which  has  a terrace  on  the  north-east  side 
containing  a large  number  of  cave  temples  of  considerable  importance. 
This  hill  is  known  to  the  Brahmans  by  the  name  of  Trishirsha.  The 
isolated  peaks  merge  towards  the  west  in  a line  of  hills,  which  gradually 
rises  from  3000  to  4300  feet.  The  highest  summits  are  those  of  the 
forts  of  Anjaniri  or  Anjani,  4292  feet,  and  Trimbak,  4248  feet. 
Anjaniri  is  a fine  mass  of  trap  rock,  with  lofty  upper  and  lower  scarps, 
each  scarp  resting  on  a wide  and  well  wooded  plateau.  Its  top  is  flat 
and  of  considerable  area.  Trimbak  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  well 
as  in  history.  On  the  north-east  it  forms  a fine  amphitheatre  enclosing 
the  town  at  its  base.  The  scarp  is  well  defined,  like  that  at  Anjaniri, 
and  is  scaleable  only  at  one  or  two  clefts,  where  a narrow  and 
difficult  path  gives  access  to  the  energetic  faithful  who  determine  to 
go  the  complete  round  of  a pilgrinfis  duties.  The  fort  itself  rises 
above  the  scarp  in  a grass-covered  slope  of  conical  shape,  the  summit 
being  indented  like  a cock^s  comb.  As  the  deity  of  the  Trident 
is  the  tutelary  of  the  place,  the  depressions  of  the  ridge  are 
three  in  number,  just  as  in  Europe,  celebrated  cities,  for  long, 
somehow  included  seven  hills  within  their  limits.  To  the  west  of 
Trimbak  are  three  large  masses  of  rock,  Brahma,  Harsh,  and 
Bhaskargad.  The  last  named,  which  seems  to  be  the  highest,  is 
in  the  Thana  district,  and,  when  viewed  from  the  north  or  the  south, 
forms  a magnificent  buttress  of  the  Sahyadris. 

Between  the  Anjaniri  range  and  the  southern  limit  of  the 
district  are  several  detached  ridges  over  3000  feet  high.  Amongst 
these  the  chief  are  Bhaula  and  Kavnai  forts,  and  the  Mhordan  hill. 
All  three  are  flat-topped  and  scarped.  Kavnai,  or  the  hill  of  Kamak- 
shidevi  whose  temple  is  on  the  top,  was  once  the  chief  residence  of 
the  Peshwa’s  revenue  officer  for  the  circle.  The  range  that  stretches 
eastwards  from  the  Sahyadris,  south  of  Igatpuri,  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  rocky  and  precipitous  in  the  district.  It  contains  the  highest 
summits,  two  of  which,  Kalsubai  and  a less  important  one  to  the 
west,  reach  an  elevation  of  about  5400  and  5100  feet  respectively, 
and  many  of  the  other  peaks  are  between  4700  and  5000  feet  high. 
Almost  every  mountain  has  been  a fort,  and  many  still  have  water- 
cisterns  and  granaries.  The  best  known,  as  well  as  the  largest,  is 
Patta  which  was  more  than  once  taken  by  Shivaji  and  his  lieutenants. 
Though  its  base  lies  within  Nasik  limits  its  summit  is  in  Ahrned- 
nagar.  North  of  Kalsubai  a stupendous  precipice  overhangs  the  pass 
between  Igatpuri  and  Akola.  The  whole  range  is  bare  of  trees,  except 
a few  belts  of  teak  towards  the  foot.  There  is  not  the  same  regularity 
in  scarping  as  on  other  ranges  of  a nearly  equal  height,  the  only  well 
defined  scarp  being  that  in  the  magnificent  amphitheatre  enclosed 
by  the  two  forts  of  Aundha  and  Patta.  This  range  subsides  beyond 
these  points,  one  branch,  with  only  one  large  hill,  Adkilla 
trending  thirty  miles  south-east  to  the  plain  of  Sangamner.  The 
other  branch  is  more  a step  than  a ridge.  It  follows  in  its 
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general  direction  the  course  of  the  Darna  river,  from  west  to  east, 
and  sinks  into  the  plain  before  reaching  the  Godavari,  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  distant. 

Besides  these  leading  ranges  there  are  many  hills,  both 
isolated  and  forming  the  backbones  of  ridges  between  streams. 
These,  though  often  of  considerable  height  above  the  sea,  present 
no  striking  appearance  from  the  table -land  out  of  which  they  rise. 
They  are  usually  covered  with  coarse  grass,  loose  stones  weighing 
from  a few  ounces  to  five  or  six  pounds,  and  in  many  places  large 
masses  of  rock.  Some  of  these  ranges  are  flat-topped,  preserving  a 
curious  regularity  in  height  and  slope  for  many  miles.  Others  are 
conical  and  irregular.  The  isolated  hills  are  chiefly  towards  the 
south  or  near  the  higher  ranges,  and  present  no  feature  worthy  of 
special  notice. 

The  district  is  drained  by  two  chief  rivers  the  Girna  and  the 
Godavari,  and  their  tributaries,  the  watershed  being,  as  before  noticed, 
the  Satmala  range.  The  Girna  rises  to  the  west  of  the  district  north 
of  this  range  near  Hatgad,  flows  through  Kalvan,  Baglan,  and 
Malegaon  till  it  passes  into  Khandesh,  where  it  turns  north  to  meet 
the  Tapti.  The  Godavari  rises  in  the  Trimbak  range  to  the  south,  and 
with  its  affluents  drains  the  Nasik,  Igatpuri,  Dindori,  Chandor, 
Yeola,  and  Niphad  sub-divisions,  passing  into  Ahmednagar  and  the 
territories  of  the  Nizam  on  its  way  to  the  Coromandel  coast. 

In  Peint  there  are  many  streams,  but  only  three  rivers  of  any 
considerable  size.  The  largest  is  the  Damanganga,  which  flows  into 
the  sea  at  Daman,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Surat.  The  two  others, 
the  Nar  and  the  Par,  are  but  slender  streams  in  the  dry  season. 
All  these  flow  through  deep  ravines  over  rocky  and  winding  beds. 
Their  banks  are  steep  and  well  wooded,  and  little  or  no  use  is  made 
of  their  water  for  irrigation. 

The  Vaitarna  rises  in  the  south-west  side  of  the  Trimbak  fort. 
It  drains  but  a small  portion  of  the  district,  and,  about  eight 
miles  from  its  source,  leaves  the  Deccan  by  a remarkably  deep 
and  precipitous  channel  cut  through  the  edge  of  the  Sahyadris, 
the  sides  of  which,  wherever  they  afford  foothold  for  vegetation,  are 
covered  with  teak.  The  channel  is  some  seven  or  eight  miles  long. 
About  two  or  three  miles  from  its  upper  entrance  it  is  met  by  a 
second  valley,  equally  steep,  worn  by  a tributary  stream,  the  apex 
of  the  delta  between  the  two  affording  a magnificent  view  of  the 
course  of  the  river  into  the  Thana  district,  through  which  after  a 
total  length  of  about  ninety  miles  it  empties  itself  into  the  Arabian 
Sea  eleven  miles  north  of  Bassein.  Of  its  drainage  area  only  about 
953  square  miles  lie  above  the  Sahyadris. 

The  Godavari,  or  Ganga  as  it  is  locally  called,  is  the  most 
celebrated  river  in  the  district.  One  of  its  sources  lies  just 
below  the  scarp  of  the  western  side  of  the  Trimbak  amphitheatre, 
where  is  a temple,  reached  by  a flight  of  well  built  stone  steps. 
A larger  and  more  distant  branch  takes  its  rise  in  the  ridge  that 
joins  the  Trimbak  and  Brahma  mountains.  But  here  there  is  no 
imposing  natural  formation  to  lend  its  aid  in  supporting  the  belief  in 
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the  divine  origin  of  the  stream,  so  this  branch  is  neglected  in  favour 
of  its  smaller  rival.  After  passing  the  town  of  Trimbak,  the  Godavari 
turns  to  the  east,  cutting  a deep  and  rocky  bed  through  the  Ghat 
Matha  country.  After  about  seven  miles,  it  receives  the  above- 
mentioned  tributary,  called  the  Kikvi,  on  the  north.  Three  miles 
further  to  the  east,  the  Godavari  is  met  by  the  Alandi,  a small 
river  flowing  from  the  north  and  debouching  at  Jalalpur.  A few 
hundred  yards  below  the  meeting,  the  Godavari  dashes  down  a 
narrow  chasm  in  a bed  of  rocks,  some  thirty- two  feet  high,  and 
owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passage  and  the  height  of  the 
rocky  walls,  the  fall  is  accompanied  by  a noise  far  above  what 
would  be  expected  from  the  average  body  of  water  that  passes 
through.  About  500  yards  below  the  falls  of  Gangapur,  the  bed  of 
the  river  is  crossed  by  a remarkably  well  marked  dyke  of  the  kind 
usually  found  in  trap  formations.  It  has  been  worn  down  by  the 
stream,  but  at  each  bank  the  broken  edges  are  so  clean  cut  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a wall  built  by  human  agency ; and  this 
is,  in  fact,  the  character  it  bears  among  some  of  the  neighbouring 
villagers.  Seven  miles  east  of  Gangapur  the  river  passes  the  town 
of  Nasik.  Here  it  turns  slightly  southward,  and  at  a bend  near  the 
point  of  its  entry  into  the  town,  a second  ridge  of  rocks  crosses 
the  bed,  causing  a slight  fall  of  five  or  six  feet.  Numerous  temples 
stud  the  banks,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  a succession  of  masonry 
pools  used  in  ceremonial  ablutions,  and  with  a sort  of  quay  on  the 
right  bank  where  the  markets  are  usually  held.  About  a quarter 
of  a mile  south,  the  river  bends  sharply  to  the  east,  washing  the 
base  of  a high  cliff,  formerly  the  site  of  a Moghal  fort,  but  which  is 
now  being  eaten  away  by  the  action  of  floods.  At  this  spot  a ferry 
crosses  the  stream,  with  a causeway  close  by  for  the  fair  season. 
Except  during  two  or  three  months  of  the  year  the  ferry  is  little 
used.  A mile  or  two  below  Nasik,  the  Godavari  receives  the  Nasardi 
on  the  right,  a small  but  important  stream  rising  ten  miles  west  of 
the  town  in  the  Anjaniri  range.  From  this  stream  the  chief  water 
supply  of  Nasik  is  at  present  drawn,  being  conducted  by  a channel  to 
a sort  of  basin  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Below  this,  the  bed  of  the 
main  stream  widens,  but  rocks  still  obstruct  its  course.  The  banks 
continue  high,  but  become  more  earthy  as  the  river  flows  east. 
About  fifteen  miles  below  Nasik  is  the  junction  of  the  Godavari 
and  one  of  its  chief  tributaries,  the  Darna.  The  stream  here 
occupies,  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  a small  space  in  a wide  and 
gravelly  bed,  the  greyish  banks  being  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
topped  with  a deep  layer  of  black  soil.  A few  miles  after  its 
meeting  with  the  Darna,  the  Godavari  swerves  to  the  north-east, 
till  the  Banganga,  from  the  north-west,  meets  it  on  the  left. 
The  course  of  the  main  stream  then  tends  more  decidedly  south. 
At  Nandur-Madhmeshvar  ten  miles  below,  the  Kadva,  a second 
large  affluent,  brings  a considerable  increase  to  the  waters  of  the 
Godavari.  A ferry  plies  at  Tarukhedla,  a little  south-east  of  this 
junction,  but  is  scarcely  more  used  than  the  Nasik  ferry,  the  stream 
being  fordable  except  during  the  highest  floods  of  the  rainy  season. 
A few  miles  below  the  ferry,  the  Dev  stream,  draining  the  Sinnar 
sub-division,  empties  itself  on  the  right,  and  the  Godavari,  after 
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a course  from  Trimbak  of  sixty  miles,  leaves  Ndsik  for  Ahmednagar 
and  the  Nizamis  territory. 

Tke  Godavari  is  nowhere  navigable,  and  is  of  little  use  in  irriga- 
tion. Its  chief  attribute  is  its  sacred  character,  which  yearly 
draws  thousands  of  bathers  to  the  Nasik  pools  or  bunds , and  fills 
the  purses  of  numbers  of  Brahmans  who  act  as  cicerones  to  the 
stranger  on  his  round  of  ceremonies,  and  keep  houses  of  entertain- 
ment for  him  during  his  visit.  In  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
the  stream  usually  runs  so  low  that  it  is  dammed  during  the  night  by 
large  stones  fitted  into  the  conduits  of  the  principal  pools,  and,  in 
those  months  in  1878,  it  scarcely  filled  a channel  two  feet  wide,  cut 
in  its  bed  to  utilise  in  the  town  as  much  of  the  water  as  remained. 
The  river  is  at  its  best  about  ten  miles  from  its  source,  where  the 
banks  are  bold  and  well  wooded,  the  bed  rocky,  and  the  stream 
clear  and  winding  through  a succession  of  pools.  There  is  ralso  a 
very  picturesque  reach,  about  three  miles  west  of  Nasik,  at  Anand- 
veli,  the  country  residence  of  Anandibai,  the  wife  of  Peshwa 
Ragonathrav  or  Raghoba  (1 773  - 1784) . 

The  chief  streams  that  join  the  Godavari  in  its  course  through 
the  district  are  the  Darna  and  the  Kadva.  The  Darna  rises  from 
the  crest  of  the  Sahyadris,  about  a mile  south  of  Igatpuri.  It  has 
a winding  course  of  over  fifty  miles,  though  a straight  line  from  its 
source  to  the  Godavari  would  not  be  more  than  thirty-five  miles 
long.  Its  banks  are  like  those  of  the  Godavari  below  Nasik,  of 
no  great  height,  but  broken  by  scores  of  small  streams,  making  the 
passage  of  the  river  very  difficult  to  laden  carts.  It  is  crossed  by 
a ferry  at  Chehedi  on  the  Nasik  and  Poona  road,  on  the  way  to 
Sinnar.  The  bed  is  for  the  most  part  wide  and  sandy,  though  at 
times,  for  miles  together,  the  water  flows  over  rocks.  Near  the 
Godavari  the  river  is  a little  used  for  irrigation.  On  the  right 
bank,  at  Belhu,  it  receives  the  Kadva,  not  the  larg'e  river  of  that 
name,  but  a small  deep  stream  that  drains  the  whole  of  the  south 
and  south-east  of  Igatpuri.  On  the  left  bank  the  Darna  has  only 
two  tributaries  of  any  size,  and  they  hold  little  water  during  the 
hot  season.  They  are  the  Aundha  and  the  Valdevi.  Both  these 
rise  in  the  Anjaniri  range,  the  former  in  a hill  to  the  south  of  the 
fort,  the  latter  from  the  summit  of  the  fort  itself.  It  reaches  the 
Darna  near  the  ferry  at  Chehedi. 

The  Kadva  rises  in  the  Sahyadris  to  the  north-west  of  Dindori, 
and  crosses  Dindori  from  north-west  to  south-east.  It  is  rocky 
both  in  bed  and  bank,  but  the  bed  is  wide,  and  the  average  volume 
of  water  is  small  compared  with  the  area  through  which  it  flows. 
Irrigation  works  of  considerable  importance  have  been  established 
°P- /I*  Near  the  town  of  Niphad  it  is  joined  by  the  Vadali,  which, 
rising  m the  Satmala  hills  near  Dhodap  and  flowing  south,  drains 
the  west  of  the  Chandor  sub-division  and  part  of  the  north  of 
Niphad.  The  Kadva  is  crossed  by  a ferry  at  the  village  of  Kokan- 
gaon,  on  the  Nasik  and  Malegaon  high  road. 

. the  northern  division  of  the  district  the  most  important  stream 
is  the  Girna.  Rising  near  the  Sahyadris  in  Kalvan,  just  above  the 
Surgdna  division  of  the  Dangs,  it  flows  nearly  east  along  a wide 
b 23—2  +. 
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bed,  with  high  banks  in  some  parts,  but,  as  a rule,  low  enough  to  > 
admit  of  the  use  of  the  water  for  irrigation.  The  stream  of  water 
during  this  portion  of  its  course  is  comparatively  small,  and 
confined  during  eight  months  of  the  year  to  a narrow  strip  of  the 
sandy  bed.  Several  dams  have  been  built  across  the  main  stream, 
irrigating  large  areas  of  garden  land.  After  entering  Malegaon, 
the  course  of  the  river  for  some  distance  is  to  the  south-east,, 
winding  north  as  it  nears  the  Khandesh  frontier.  The  Girna  in 
its  upper  course  receives  several  rivers  little  less  capacious  than 
itself,  and  equally  useful  for  irrigation.  The  first  considerable 
stream  that  joins  it,  on  the  left  or  north  bank,  is  the  Punand, 
flowing  from  the  Suken  range  south  of  Safer  fort,  and  reaching 
the  Girna  at  Bej.  Its  valley  is  deep  and  its  banks  steep  and 
rocky,  and,  along  its  channel,  in  the  rainy  season  the  water  flows 
from  the  hills  in  considerable  quantities  and  with  great  rapidity. 

f 

The  Aram  is  formed  of  four  streams  which  join  a little  above1 
the  town  of  Satana.  The  width  of  its  main  valley  is  considerable, , 
the  banks  are  low,  and  the  land  at  the  lower  portion  is  particularly 
well  suited  to  irrigated  crops.  The  main  stream  is  fed  by  almost 
innumerable  tributaries,  chiefly  from  the  south.  Between  the 
village  of  Dang  Saundana  and  Satana,  a distance  of  only  twelve* 
miles,  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  feeders  join  it  from  the  south  alone. 
The  other  rivers  that  join  it  are  the  Sukia..,  the  Sukad,  the  Kener, , 
and  the  Hattini.  The  characteristics  of  all  are  the  same,  deep  beds 
and  steep  banks.  The  water  supply  is  abundant  in  the  larger  streams, 
but  the  smaller  are  filled  during  the  south-west  monsoon  only.  The  > 
Aram  joins  the  Girna  about  three  miles  east  of  Thengoda. 

The  Mosam,  the  next  tributary  of  the  Girna  from  the  north- 
west, rises  in  a range  of  hills  from  3400  to  4000  feet  high  north  i 
of  the  Saler  fort.  It  runs  south-east  past  the  market  town  of 
Jaykhed,  receiving  on  its  way  a vast  number  of  streamlets  from 
the  north.  At  the  village  of  Askhed  it  is  met  by  its  largest  affluent 
the  Karanjadi,  flowing  east  from  the  Suken  hills.  Like  the  Aram, 
the  Mosam  has  cut  a wide  valley  which  its  waters  suffice  to  irrigate 
plentifully,  until  the  banks  become  too  high  to  admit  of  the  use  of  i 
the  natural  flow  of  the  stream,  which,  in  the  dry  weather,  lies  too  1 
far  from  them  to  allow  the  cultivators  to  raise  it  by  lifts,  budlris. 
It  joins  the  Girna  about  a mile  below  Malegaon. 

After  leaving  Malegaon,  on  the  right  or  south  bank,  the  Girna 
receives  its  two  largest  tributaries  the  Panjan  and  the  Maniad.  The 
Panjan  rises  to  the  south  of  the  Chandor  fort,  flows  east  for  some 
miles,  and  then  turns  north-east.  The  valley  is  deep  and  narrow, 
and  the  banks  are  so  high  that  irrigation  is  impracticable.  After 
passing  the  Satmalas,  the  country  through  which  it  flows  is  rough, 
broken,  and  for  the  most  part  barren.  It  drains  the  whole  of  west 
Nandgaon  and  part  of  the  south-east  of  Malegaon. 

The  Maniad,  which  drains  the  east  of  Nandgaon,  rises  a 
little  south  of  Rajapur  in  the  Ajanta  range,  flows  east  for  about 
ten  miles,  then  turns  north,  cutting  a passage  in  the  hills  near 
Manikpunj.  It  meets  the  Girna  close  to  the  extreme  eastern  limit 
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of  the  Nasik  district.  The  general  character  of  its  banks  and 
channel  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Pan  j an,  deep  rocky  banks,  stony 
bed,  and  scanty  stream  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  other  rivers  that  join  the  Girna  from  Kalvan  sub-division, 
west  of  Malegaon,  are  useful  in  irrigation,  but  are  of  no  great  size. 
The  chief  of  them  are  the  Kolthi,  the  Kothi,  and  the  Markandi. 
After  F ebruary  their  stream  runs  very  low. 

The  only  flood  of  which  a detailed  record  remains  is  the  flood 
on  the  Girna  in  1872.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th  September  1872,  rain  began  to  fall  heavily  in.  Malegaon, 
and  continued  all  the  following1  night  until  noon  on  the  15th. 
About  three  in  the  morning1  of  that  day,  the  Mosam  began  to 
rise  rapidly,  and  flowing  into  the  part  of  the  town  known  as 
Inverarity  Peth,  undermined  the  earthen  walls  and  sun-dried  brick 
buildings,  and  very  soon  threw  down  many  houses.  The  flood  then 
rose  to  the  level  of  the  fort  and  part  of  the  town  near  the  fort. 
The  Girna  was  not  less  swollen  than  the  Mosam,  and  neither  river 
showed  signs  of  abating  till  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth. 
Though  the  Godavari  seems  not  to  have  risen  nearly  so  high  as  the 
northern  rivers,  it  caused  considerable  danger  to  the  houses  and 
temples  on  its  banks.  The  Kadva,  also,  was  affected  by  the  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  and  swept  away  much  cultivated  land  in  Dindori  and 
Niphad.  The  chief  distress  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Girna.  There, 
more  than  1500  houses  were  damaged,  nearly  1200  being  entirely 
destroyed.  The  value  of  property  lost  was  over  £7500  (Rs.  75,000), 
and  the  buildings  themselves  were  estimated  to  be  worth  about 
£13,500  (Rs.  1,35,000).  The  damage  to  thebridg  es  and  other  public 
buildings  at  Malegaon  was  calculated  at  £4500  (Rs.  45,000).  Besides 
this  destruction  of  buildings,  serious  loss  was  caused  to  the  crops 
and  lands  of  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Girna  and  the  Mosam. 
In  128  villages  the  crops  on  7068  acres  were  washed  away, 
representing  an  assessment  of  £1253  (Rs.  12,530)  and  valued  at 
£8596  (Rs.  85,960).  An  area  of  1445  acres  was  made  unfit  for 
tillage.  To  relieve  the  suffering  caused  by  this  calamity,  a fund 
was  set  on  foot  both  locally  and  in  Bombay,  and  about  £1110  (Rs. 
11,100)  were  subscribed.  Facilities  were  also  given  to  those  whose 
houses  had  been  destroyed  for  obtaining  timber  out  of  government 
forests.  But  the  work  of  rebuilding  progTessed  slowly,  and  it  was 
long  before  the  confidence  of  the  people  was  sufficiently  restored 
to  induce  them  to  risk  their  capital  by  building  substantial  houses 
on  the  sites  of  their  former  residences.  Among  the  works  of  public 
utility  that  were  destroyed,  were  several  dams  of  substantial 
masonry  across  the  Girna,  which  were  irreparably  breached.  On 
the  Aram  the  people  declare  that  the  water  supply  for  irrigation 
has  been  more  constant  and  plentiful  ever  since  the  scouring  caused 
by  what  they  term  the  Mahayur  or  great  flood  of  1872. 

The  whole  district  forms  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Great 
Trap^  Region  of  the  Deccan.  Its  geological  features  are  of  the 
simplest.  It  is  entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  though  future  search 
may  perhaps  lead  to  the  discovery  of  infra-trappean  sedimentary 
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beds,  such  as  are  known  to  exist  to  the  east  and  north-west. 
The  volcanic  portion  consists  of  compact,  stratified  basalts,  and 
an  earthy  trap.  The  basalts  are  the  most  conspicuous  geological 
feature.  To  the  west  they  lie  in  flat-topped  ranges,  separated  by 
valleys,  trending  as  a rule  from  west  to  east.  The  descent  to  the 
Konkan  is  precipitous,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  generally 
lofty.  The  eastern  slope  is  gradual  and  by  a series  of  steps.  The 
total  thickness  of  the  trap  flows  is  probably  about  5000  feet.  They 
have  a curious  equality  in  thickness  and  elevation.  The  surveys  of 
the  portion  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  that  passes 
through  the  district  show  that  the  flows  have  a slight  dip  to  the 
east,  but  to  the  eye  they  appear  horizontal.  The  tabular  strata  of 
hills,  many  miles  apart,  are  found  to  be  almost  exactly  at  the  same 
height  above  the  sea.  Prom  this  it  is  surmised  that  these  ranges  once » 
formed  part  of  an  immense  plateau,  similar  to  the  hills  in  this  same  > 
range  of  mountains  further  south  towards  Satara.  The  crystalline 
basalt  as  well  as  the  earthy  beds  were  undoubtedly  spread  out  by 
volcanic  action  over  this  large  surface.  At  the  same  time  there  is  > 
this  difference  between  the  force  by  which  this  region  was  formed, 
and  the  volcanic  action  which  is  accumulating  masses  of  rock  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  that,  though  there  are  numerous  dykes, 
no  trace  of  igneous  vent  has  been  found,  or  of  any  outlet  through 
which  the  lava  flow  could  have  been  poured. 

The  numerous  hill  forts,  of  which  repeated  mention  has  been 
made  in  the  section  on  mountains,  have  a geological  as  well  as  an 
historic  interest.  In  most  cases  they  are  flat-topped,  or  have  but  a 
small  peak  rising  out  of  a table-land  ; below  comes  a perpendicular 
scarp,  rising  out  of  a terrace,  usually  thickly  wooded.  In  some 
instances  a second  scarp  supports  this  terrace,  resting  in  its  turn 
on  a sloping  earthy  base.  The  summit  of  these  forts  is  chiefly  of 
earthy  trap,  disintegrated  and  washed  down  by  the  weather.  This 
denudation  exposes  the  flow  of  basalt  below,  which  is  usually  of 
too  great  thickness  to  be  covered  by  the  debris  falling  from 
above.  The  debris  gathers  in  a terrace  below,  leaving  between 
it  and  the  summit  a frowning  wall  usually  of  a dark  green  and 
compact  stone.  In  some  flows  the  basalt  is  columnar,  and  then  it 
weathers  into  the  fantastic  shapes  of  the  Satmala  range  or  the 
crags  of  Kalsubai  with  their  gables,  roofs,  spires,  and  mitres. 
The  earthy  formation  at  the  base  of  these  higher  traps  is  chiefly 
amygdaloidal,  containing  quartz  in  vertical  veins,  crystals,  and 
zeolitic  minerals,  especially  apophyllite.  It  weathers  into  a greyish 
soil,  either  in  nodular  or  tabular  fragments. 

A curious  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  district  is  the  absence  of  i 
the  laterite,  which  caps  the  summits  of  the  hills  to  the  south.  There 
is  no  tract  of  laterite  of  any  large  extent,  though  there  appear  to 
be  slight  traces  of  it  at  the  Thai  pass  through  which  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  enters  Igatpuri. 

The  lithological  character  of  the  basalt  varies  greatly.  In  some 
cases  the  tabular  trap  is  of  fine  texture,  and  takes  a fair  polish,  in 
others  it  is  coarse  and  nodular.  That  in  the  dykes  splits  into  oblong 
regular  masses,  but  is  too  brittle  for  use  in  masonry. 
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Some  of  the  valleys  that  separate  the  ranges  of  trap  hills  are  of 
considerable  width,  others  are  narrow.  The  former  are  in  many 
instances  too  wide  to  have  been  formed  by  the  rivers  now  flowing 
through  them.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  valley  at  the  head  of  the 
Thai  pass.  The  existence  of  these  valleys  is  explained  either  by 
volcanic  convulsions  and  subsequent  filling  by  the  falling  away  of 
the  debris  from  the  sides,  or  else  solely  by  sub-aerial  denudation. 
The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  latter  view  has  been  generally 
accepted,  and  the  anomaly  of  the  wide  valleys  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  rivers  that  flow  down  their  midst  formerly  rose  much 
further  west  than  they  now  rise,  and  that  the  broad  plains  were 
then  many  miles  from  the  sources  of  the  rivers.  The  crest  of  the 
Sahyadris  is  thought  to  have  been  many  miles  further  west  than  it 
now  is.  It  is,  in  fact,  surmised  that  the  whole  range  was  once  a 
sea  cliff.  And  though  the  evidence  in  support  of  it  is  not  conclusive, 
this  is  the  only  explanation  yet  offered  of  the  conformation  of  these 
wide  valleys,  the  problem  of  which  was  brought  forward  many  years 
ago  by  Colonel  Sykes. 

With  regard  to  the  soil,  little  need  be  said  in  a geological  point 
of  view.  The  valleys  are  filled  with  disintegrated  basalt  of  various 
shades,  from  grey  to  black,  washed  down  by  rain.  It  is  of  an 
argillaceous  nature,  and  its  colour  depends  greatly  upon  the  organic 
matter  it  has  imbibed,  or  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  fertility  of  this  description  of  earth  for  cereals 
and  pulse  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  large  trees.  The  red  soil  is  less  common  and  more  tenacious 
than  in  most  districts.  In  the  sub-divisions  bordering  on  the 
Sahyadri  range,  the  red  soil  becomes  more  prevalent  as  the  west 
is  approached,  and  in  many  parts  of  this  tract,  owing  to  the 
suitability  of  this  class  of  soil  to  cultivation  under  a heavy  and 
concentrated  rainfall,  the  yield  is  superior  to  that  from  soil  of  a 
darker  colour  and  greater  consistency.  This  fact  is  especially 
noteworthy  at  the  edge  of  the  Sahyadris  in  Dindori,  Nasik,  and 
Igatpuri. 

A well  near  Bhadrakali’s  temple  in  Nasik,  and  another  near  the 
Nasik  jail  are  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  nitrates  in  large 
quantities.  Their  water  is  not  used  for  drinking.  There  is  also 
said  to  be  a sulphurous  spring  at  Trimbak  near  the  source  of  the 
Godavari.1 

The  climate  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  district, 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  being  greater  towards  the  east.  That 
of  Nasik  itself  and  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of  the  district  is 
in  most  respects  the  best  in  the  Deccan,  if  not  in  Western  India. 
For  a short  period  in  each  year  extreme  cold  and  extreme  heat  are 
experienced,  the  extreme  cold  usually  in  J anuary  and  the  extreme 
heat  in  the  beginning  of  April.  During  the  rest  of  the  twelve 
months,  the  temperature  is  equalised  by  a constant  breeze  from  the 
west  and  south-west. 

The  rainfall  at  Nasik,  though  subject  to  considerable  variations, 
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averages  about  twenty-seven  and  is  seldom  more  than  thirty- five 
inches.1  Nearer  the  plains  of  Khandesh  and  the  Nizam’s  territory 
the  fall  becomes  lighter,  and  afc  Maleg*aon  and  Yeola  it  does  not 
average  more  than  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  inches.  At 
Igatpuri,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  on  the  line  of  the  Sahyadris 
and  within  the  influence  of  the  cloud  bank  that  always  forms 
against  the  lofty  range  of  Kalsubai  and  Alang-Kulang,  the  fall 
varies  from  sixty-eight  to  148  and  averages  about  125  inches.3  The 
same  conditions  exist  in  the  Konkan  Ghat  Matha  in  the  Nasik  sub- 
division which  is  affected  by  the  mass  of  hills,  to  which  Trimbak, 
Anjaniri,  and  Indrai  belong.3  Further  north,  the  crest  of  the 
feahyadris  becomes  more  level,  and  the  ranges  of  hills  at  right  angles 
to.  it  are  lower,  so  that,  except  near  the  Dang*  fort  of  Saler,  the 
rainfall  is  considerably  lighter  than  in  the  south-west. 

In  different  parts  of  the  district  the  rainfall  varies  less  in  distri- 
bution over  the  year  than  it  varies  in  quantity.  In  May,4  one  or 
two  heavy  thunder  showers  from  the  north-east  are  the  first  signs 
of  the  gathering  south-west  monsoon.  After  this  cloud  banks 
continue  to  drift  from  the  coast  till,  towards  the  third  week  in  June, 


1 The  details  are  : 


Nasik  Rainfall,  1866  - 1879. 


Months. 

1866. 

1867. 

1863. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

January  ... 
February .. 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  ... 
September. 
October  ... 
November . 
December. 

Total  ... 

0-46 

5-28 

5-08 

8-45 

0-50 

3-92 

0 03 

0- 19 

0*16 

2-77 

4-95 

11*96 

1- 90 
5‘16 

0 22 

0- 04 

0*20 

0*25 

3-93 

8-14 

5-15 

1- 61 
0*93 

1*31 

3-67 

6-93 

5*89 

3-04 

6-29 

0- 38 

1- 00 

OTO 

0-03 

8*44 

7-04 

2-53 

5-38 

9-40 

0-09 

2-03 

0-82 

0- 44 
5*06 
5*33 
4-36 

1- 85 
1-47 
0-38 
0-12 

0*25 

5*24 

7*50 

1-60 

8-04 

0*73 

2*05 

0*72 

3*36 

3- 07 
3*62 

4- 58 
4*90 

0- 73 

1- 23 

o*is 

0*03 

12-74 

9-36 

4-76 

6*83 

1-43 

0T6 

0-08 

0-05 

0-05 

0-07 

0-22 

0-03 

9-26 

11*42 

6*66 

7*80 

0-72 

013 

l'Cl 

• 

1*58 

9-60 

5-78 

0-88 

030 

0 29 
0-21 

0*01 

4-69 

2*99 

1-46 

6-72 

4*40 

0*32 

s'*  • 

0*80 

3-29 

13-10 

14*80 

22-03 

2*64 

4-29 

3-87 

14-11 

7-04 

3-24 

2-53 

23-67 

27-31 

20-25 

28-51 

33-01 

21-86 

25*41 

22-21 

35-54 

38-02 

18-14 

21-09 

56  16 

35-08 

The  details  at  these  three  stations  are  : 


Rainfall,  1875  - 1879. 


Names. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Yeola 

Malegaon... 
Igatpuri  ... 

35-12 

25-77 

148*27 

14*96 

15-73 

114-57 

18-56 

1 6*82 
68-26 

27-11 

35-44 

160-54 

22-66 
27-52 
133 '25 

3 Bhdskargad  is  the  ordinary  name  ; but  this  is  the  fort,  the  peak  is  called  Indnii 

though  not  commonly.  ’ 

4 Hailstorms  accompanied  with  rain  are  not  uncommon  as  early  as  Anril  A 
correspondent  of  the  Bombay  Times,  describing  a hailstorm  at  Anjaniri,  6th  April 
3848,  writes  : 6 a.m.  cloudy  with  dense  fog,  southerly  breeze  ; 9 a.m.  a perfect  calm  • 
S r.M.  sky  covered  with  heavy  masses  of  cumuli,  rain,  and  lightning  to  west  and  north' 
wind  variable  ; 6*  r.M.  strong  breeze  from  south-east.  This  soon  became  a perfect 
huincane,  and  continued  so  a little  more  than  half  an  hour,  when  it  suddenly  abatpd  • it 
was  accompanied  with  heavy  rain  and  some  hail.  Vivid  flashes  of  lightning  followed 
each  other  most  rapidly,  accompanied  by  loud  crashing  peals  of  thunder  This 

rnrfit:^aobosotc3ii.vhen  the  breeze  agam 
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rain  sets  in  from  the  south-west.  A heavy  fall  in  the  first  few  days  Chapter  X. 

is  usually  followed  by  a break  lasting  as  much  as  ten  days  in  an  Description, 

average  year,  and  sometimes  so  prolonged  as  to  cause  much  Climate 

uneasiness  and  even  loss  to  the  cultivators.  In  August  and  September 

the  showers  are  frequent  but  light,  until  the  Hasta  Nakshatra  or 

sign  of  the  Elephant  in  the  first  half  of  October,  when  the  rains,  as  a 

season,  may  be  said  to  end.  A few  isolated  storms  usually  occur  in 

October,  and  a cold  weather  shower  or  two  follow,  as  a rule,  either 

in  January  or  early  in  February.  Between  the  middle  of  February 

and  the  end  of  April  rain  seldom  falls. 

The  average  annual  maximum  temperature  at  Nasik1  is  90°,  and 
the  minimum  61°.  Occasionally  in  May,  the  thermometer  rises  to 
102°,  and  during  exceptionally  cold  weather  in  December  and  the 
early  part  of  January,  it  has  been  known  to  fall  as  low  as  27°.2 
During  the  rainy  season  the  day  temperature  is  not  more  than  74°, 
and  the  night  temperature  is  70°  or  68°  at  the  lowest.  On  one  or 
two  nights  in  every  cold  season  thin  ice  forms  in  exposed  places, 
and  frost  does  a good  deal  of  injury  to  vines  and  even  to 
cereals.3 

Early  in  October,  after  the  elephant  showers,  the  wind  begins  to 
shift  towards  the  east.  It  grows  colder  as  the  moisture  evaporates, 
and  reaches  its  greatest  strength  and  coldness  in  January.  A hot 
wind  sets  in  from  the  north-east  about  the  end  of  February  and 
lasts  till  the  end  of  April.  But,  except  when  it  has  passed  over  a long 
and  almost  treeless  tract  of  cultivated  land,  it  has  none  of  the  intense 
heat  and  dryness  that  characterise  the  same  wind  further  south 
and  east.  During  the  south-west  monsoon  the  wind  seldom  blows 
with  great  violence,  and,  at  Nasik,  its  force  is  broken  by  the  ranges 
of  low  hills  and  the  large  tract  of  mango-covered  garden  land 
which  shelter  the  town  towards  the  south-west.  Further  east,  in 
less  protected  situations  the  wind  sweeps  the  rain  over  the  country 
with  great  violence.  Showers  burst  suddenly,  and,  lasting  but  a 
short  time,  fill  the  torrents  and  watercourses  with  debris  washed 
from  the  surface  of  the  fields,  and  carry  with  them  tons  of  valuable 
soil. 


1 Nasik  Thermometer  Readings , 1875  - 1879. 


■ 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

j Means. 

Maximum  ... 

83 

87 

94 

99 

102 

99 

86 

83 

87 

90 

87 

83 

90 

Minimum 

45 

50 

64 

66 

71 

71 

70 

70 

70 

58 

54 

46 

61 

Mean  maxima. 

81 

86 

92 

99 

99 

95 

84 

82 

83 

86 

84 

82 

87 

Mean  minima. 

47 

52 

69 

71 

72 

73 

72 

71 

71 

60 

56 

52 

64 

Mean  range  . . . 

26 

23 

23 

21 

17 

13 

9 

6 

7 

13 

19 

22 

16 

2 ‘ The  lowest  temperature  I ever  recorded  was  27°  5'  in  January  1875.’  Mr.  H.  ft, 
Cooke,  C.  S. 

3 ‘On  the  30th  January  1875,  I found  before  sunrise  a shallow  pan  of  water  firmly 
frozen  over,  and  I could  with  difficulty  break  the  ice  with  my  first  finger.  About 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  later,  the  surface  was  again  frozen  over.  The  pan  was  kept 
in  the  shade,  and  the  ice  did  not  wholly  disappear  until  about  8-30  A.M,  Irrigated 
crops  suffered  a good  deal Mr,  H.  R.  Cooke,  C,  S. 
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The  district  has  not  yet  been  geologically  surveyed.  As  far  as 
has  been  ascertained  the  only  minerals  are  stone  and  lime  nodules, 
kankar,  which  are  found  more  or  less  all  over  the  district.  The  trap, 
of  which  almost  all  the  district  rocks  are  formed,  is  very  useful 
for  building.  It  can  be  worked  and  delivered  within  about  two 
miles  of  the  quarry  at  /s.  (Rs.  3-8)  the  100  cubic  feet  of  rubble.  The 
lime  nodules  yield  a very  good  lime,  slightly  hydraulic,  but  not 
sufficiently  so,  to  be  used  alone  under  water.  Mixed  with  pounded 
brick  and  sand  it  forms  a very  fair  hydraulic  mortar.  Lime  can 
be  made  at  11  s.  (Rs.  5-8)  the  khandi  of  thirty- two  cubic  feet. 

Except  an  occasional  mango  grove,  the  hedgerows  in  g’arden 
lands,  and  some  bdbhuls  along  the  skirts  and  untilled  patches 
of  fields,  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  district  are  bare  of  trees. 
Except  the  mango,  jack,  and  babhul,  the  country  people  have 
little  fondness  for  trees,  thinking  that  their  shade  gathers  birds  and 
dwarfs  the  crops.  When  well-to-do  they  seldom  cut  their  trees.  But 
if  pressed  by  a creditor,  timber  is  generally  the  first  property  that  is 
turned  into  cash.  Ihe  trees  best  suited  for  roadside  planting  are, 
over  the  whole  district,  the  mango  and  the  various  figs,  especially 
I icus  mdica,  Ficus  glomerata,  and  Ficus  nitida.  In  the  hilly  parts 
to  the  west,  th e jdmbhul  Syzigium  jambolanum,  and  the  jack 
Artocarpus  integrifolia  ; further  north,  the  siras  Acacia  odoratissima ; 
ancl  still  further  north,  the  nirnb  Azadirachta  indica,  are  the  most 

' ^^in  ^e  region  of  heavy  rainfall  the  karcinj,  Pougamia  i ij 
g abi  a,  can  be  ^ grown  with  advantage,  and  is  a most  ornamental  * j 
roadside  tree.  Ihe  figs  are  grown  from  cuttings,  or  from  branches 
planted  in  July  in  the  places  they  are  permanently  to  occupy.  The 
rest  are  raised  in  nurseries,  planted  out,  each  surrounded  by  a thorn 
fence,  and,  for  at  least  a year,  are  regularly  watered.  The  system 
ot  making  the  headmen  and  people  of  the  villages  along  the  line  of 
road  responsible  for  the  fences,  has,  especially  in  the  Malegaon  sub- 
division, worked  well.  In  Kalvan,  Balgan,  Malegaon,  and  Nandgaon, 
besides  the  ordinary  royalties  over  teak  Tectona  grandis,  blackwood 
Ilalbergia  latifolia,  and  sandalwood  Santalum  album,  Government 
have  reserved  a half  share  of  the  produce  of  mango  trees. 

Fifteen1  or  twenty  years  ago,  many  parts  of  the  plain  country 
nad  considerable  tracts  of  woodland  and  forest.  Near  Igatpuri,  at 


1 from  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Wroughton,  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests. 
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Trimbak,  and  along  the  Peint  road,  about  twelve  miles  north-west 
of  Nasik,  large  areas,  then  covered  with  thick  brushwood  and  forest, 
are  now  under  tillage. 

The  forests  of  the  Nasik  district,  or  as  it  is  called  the  Nasik  Forest 
Circle,  include  a total  area  of  about  1183  square  miles  or  about  fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  whole  district.  Of  this  forest  area,  808  square  miles 
have  been  set  aside  after  inquiries  stretching  over  several  years.  The 
remaining  375  miles  were  added  in  1878,  under  a selection  of  new 
forest  lands  directed  by  the  late  Governor  Sir  Richard  Temple. 
The  regularly  demarcated  portions  have  been  declared  settled 
under  the  Forest  Act.  The  supplemental  selections  are  now  in  course 
of  settlement.  Besides  the  area  already  declared  to  be  forest,  there 
remain  among  the  supplemental  selections  about  130  square  miles  of 
occupied  land.  The  claims  connected  with  these  lands  are  now 
being  settled.  In  Peint  a further  area  of  100  square  miles,  that  may 
in  time  be  increased  to  300,  has  been  set  apart.  This  raises  the  total 
proposed  forest  area  to  1613  square  miles.  None  of  the  area  is 
protected,  all  is  reserved. 

When,  in  1871,  the  Nasik  forests  were  separated  from  those  of 
Khandesh  and  made  a distinct  charge,  an  executive  establishment  of 
six  foresters  at  a yearly  cost  of  £216  (Rs.  2160),  and  of  twenty-six 
guards  at  a yearly  cost  of  £267  12s.  (Rs.  2676),  was  entertained,  and 
temporary  hands  were  also,  as  required,  taken  on  for  broken  periods. 
Since  then,  with  changes  and  additions,  the  executive  establishment 
has  been  (1879-80)  raised  to,  a ranger  on  a yearly  pay  of  £120 
(Rs.  1200),  twelve  foresters  costing  altogether  £420  (Rs.  4200)  a year, 
seven  round  guards  costing  £90  (Rs.  900),  and  fifty-nine  beat  guards 
costing  £485  (Rs.  4850),  or  a total  charge  of  £1115  (Rs.  11,150). 
This  permanent  staff  is  supplemented  by  a temporary  establishment  of 
thirty  round  guards  costing  £361  4s.  (Rs.  3612)  and  144  beat  guards 
costing  £1329  12s.  (Rs.  13,296).  The  temporary  establishment  is 
kept  throughout  the  year,  and,  except  that  service  in  it  does  not  count 
for  pension,  does  not  differ  from  the  permanent  staff.  The  office 
establishment  consists  of  three  clerks  on  £108  (Rs.  1080),  and 
three  messengers  on  £29  (Rs.  290)  a year.  The  ranger  draws  a 
consolidated  monthly  horse  allowance  of  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15),  and  the 
foresters  £1  (Rs.  10).  The  clerks  draw  a consolidated  allowance  of 
£1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-Rs.  20). 

The  Nasik  forests  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  : those  in 
the  valley  of  the  Girna,  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Godavari,  and 
those  in  Peint.  Though  the  sources  of  the  Grirna  and  the  Gfodavari 
have  a very  scanty  supply  of  timber,  their  watershed,  Saptashring 
and  the  lines  of  hills  running  parallel  to  Saptashring,  are,  for  some 
fifteen  miles  east  of  the  Sahyadris,  fairly  covered  with  trees.  The 
whole  basin  of  the  Godavari  is  bare.  Peint  is  fairly  wooded,  but 
valuable  timber  is  scarce. 

There  are  four  chief  kinds  of  forest : scrub  forest  with  or  without 
anjan,  Hardwickia  binata;  teak  coppice  ; evergreen  forests,  with  or 
without  teak  ; and  babhul  reserves. 

The  scrub  forest,  scattered  over  from  1000  to  1200  square 
miles  in  the  north-east  of  the  district,  is,  when  pure,  composed 
b 23—3 
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chiefly  of  bor  Zizyphus  jujuba,  or  kansar  Acacia  amara,  andij 
stunted  khair  and  hivar  Acacia  catechu  and  leucophloea.  These 
forests  are  valuable  only  as  firewood  reserves.  The  present  trees 
can  never  yield  useful  building  timber.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
in  places  as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent  of  anjan.  As  their  leaves > 
and  twigs  are  a favourite  food  for  cattle,  the  present  anjan  trees 
have  been  so  lopped  and  pollarded,  that  they  are  little  larger  tham 
the  surrounding  scrub.  Since  these  lands  have  begun  to  be  protected, 
a fresh  growth  has  sprung  up,  which  if  saved  from  the  axe  and 
billhook  will  in  time  form  a forest.  As  anjan  grows  to  a large  size 
and  yields  first  rate  timber,  every  acre  of  scrub  into  which  it  can  be 
introduced  will  rise  tenfold  in  value.  Still,  as  it  is  a singularly 
local  tree  and  does  not  seed  every  year,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
can  be  grown  through  all  these  reserves.  The  best  anjan  forests, 
where  the  trees  are  large  and  little  mixed,  are  very  beautiful, 
brightened  with  leaves  of  every  shade  of  green,  brown,  and  red. 

Pure  teak  coppice  is  rare.  It  is  found  in  patches,  a few  square 
miles  in  area,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Godavari  and  of  the  Kadva  one 
of  the  Godavari’s  main  feeders.  Where  there  are  no  trees  but  teak, 
the  contents  of  a teak  coppice  are  poor.  As  the  proportion  of 
other  trees  increases,  the  teak  improves  in  quality,  and  when  the 
forest  becomes  evergreen  with  only  a small  proportion  of  teak,  the 
teak  reaches  timber  size.  In  a pure  teak  coppice  there  is  never  any 
growth  from  seed.  The  result  is  the  exhaustion  of  the  stools. 
Standards  cannot  be  kept,  for,  after  growing  fairly  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  old,  the  tree  seems  to  lose  its  power  of  increasing  in 
girth,  and  begins  to  settle  down,  so  that  even  though  straight  when 
twenty  years  old,  at  forty  it  is  twisted  like  a corkscrew.  The 
cure  for  this,  the  introduction  of  other  trees,  is  not  easy.  Pure  teak 
coppice,  the  natives  say,  burns  any  seedling.  The  fact  is  that,  as 
no  humus  forms,  the  soil  is  always  growing  poorer.  Still  by 
keeping  out  man  and  beast,  by  checking  fires,  and  by  fostering  a 
growth  of  corinda,  Carissa  carandas,  and  siras,  Acacia  odoratissima, 
a good  deal  can  be  done  to  improve  the  character  of  the  teak. 

Evergreen  forest  is  the  opposite  extreme  from  teak  coppice. 

It  is  rarely  found  pure,  except  on  the  upper  terraces  of  trap  hills,  1 
where  it  contains  mango,  jambhul  Eugenia  jambolana,  and  some-  1 
times  harda  Terminalia  chebula.  Such  isolated  forests,  though 
of  little  market  value,  are  of  use  in  nursing  springs  during  the  dry 
season,  and  in  checking  sudden  rushes  of  water  during  the  rains.  On 
all  the  slopes  which  run  from  the  main  Sahyadri  range,  and  below  the 
Sahyadris  through  Peint,  the  forests  are  mixed  with  from  fifteen  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  teak.  The  kinds  of  trees  vary  greatly  in 
different  places.  Where  the  rainfall  is  light,  the  chief  trees  are,  sddada 
or  ain  Terminalia  tomentosa,  dhavda  Conocarpus  latifolia,  tivas 
Dalbergia  ujainensis,  and  an  undergrowth  of  corinda,  Carissa 
carandas,  and  toran  Zizyphus  rugosa.  Nearer  the  Sahyadris,  where 
the  rainfall  is  heavier,  the  forests  become  more  and  more  varied,  till, 
among  the  western  slopes  of  the  Peint  hills,  more  than  200  kinds  of 
trees  are  found.  Among  them  the  chief  are  blackwood,  sissu , 
Dalbergia  latifolia,  bed  and  kaiamb  Nauclea  cordifolia  and  parvifolia. 
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bibla  Pterocarpus  marsupium,  hardci  and  behda  Terminalia  chebula 
and  bellerica,  and  half  a dozen  acacias  of  wbicb  the  chief  are  khair 
and  kinai  Acacia  catechu  and  procera. 

The  area  under  bdbhul  is  small,  but  many  fresh  reserves  are 
being  formed. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  excluding  the  two  exceptional  seasons  of 
1870-71  and  1872-73,  expenditure  has  risen  from  £1782  (Rs.  17,820) 
to  £5658  (Rs.  56,580).  There  has  been  a corresponding  increase 
in  revenue,  and  the  balance  of  about  £1500  (Rs.  15,000)  is  little 
changed.  The  details  for  the  last  ten  years  are  : 


NdsiJc  Forests,  1871-1880. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Revenue.. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870-71  

4895 

1782 

3113 

1875-76  

3153 

2481 

672 

1871-72  

3866 

2237 

1629 

1876-77  

5105 

2459 

2646 

1872-73  

1552 

2074 

—522 

1877-78  

3845 

2469 

1376 

1873-74  

8949 

2039 

1910 

1878-79  

5454 

3949 

1505 

1874-75  

3570 

2076 

1494 

1879-80  

7096 

5658 

14.38 

Among  minor  articles  of  forest  produce  may  be  noticed  bamboo 
baskets,  catechu,  and  charcoal.  The  timber  trade  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Dindori  sub-division,  where  alone  any  quantity  of 
teak  is  grown.  Except  in  Nasik,  where  there  are  several  Musalman 
dealers,  the  timber  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Hindu  merchants. 
Brahmans,  Marvad  Yanis,  and  Sonars,  most  of  whom  live  in  Yani 
and  Umbrala.  These  men  buy  wood  in  Peint,  in  the  Dangs,  and  in 
the  forests  near  thefi;  villages,  and  sell  it  to  people  from  Ahmednagar 
and  the  Nizam’s  territory.  Formerly  Mahaja,  Umbrala,  Amba, 
and  Chausal,  all  in  Dindori,  were  the  chief  timber  marts.  Now 
wood  is  bought  at  auctions  in  the  forests,  and  either  sold  at 
once,  or,  especially  in  Dindori,  stacked  in  the  buyer’s  village. 
Stores  of  wood  said  to  come  from  the  private,  inam,  village  of 
Atgaon  in  Thana  have  lately  been  opened  at  Trimbak  near  Nasik,. 
and  at  various  points  along  the  line  of  railway. 

The1  domestic  animals  are  oxen,  cows,  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats, 
horses,  fowls,  ducks,  and  pigeons. 

The  local  breed  of  oxen,  though  small,  is  fit  for  most  kinds  of 
field  work.  These  oxen  vary  in  price  from  £2  to  £20  (Rs.  20- 
Rs.  200)  the  pair.  Six  other  breeds  are  also  common,  Surti,  Yarhadi, 

I Kilhari  or  Thilari,  Gfavrani,  Malvi,  and  Bahali.  Surti  oxen  are  tall 
i wild  looking  animals,  usually  white,  and  worth  from  £10  to  £40 
i (Rs<  100-Rs.  400)  the  pair.  Yarhadi  or  Kamti  oxen  are  large  and  fine 
looking,  white,  yellow  or  red  in  colour,  and  worth  from  £5  to  £40 
(Rs.  50 -Rs.  400)  the  pair.  This  breed  does  not  thrive  on  hill  grazing. 
Kilhari  oxen  are  brought  from  Indor.  They  are  active  and  lively, 
with  long  upright  horns,  and  are  usually  white  or  brindled ; they 
cost  from  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100-Rs.  200)  the  pair.  They  go  fast  in 
carts,  but  are  not  useful  for  field  work.  Malvi  oxen  are  usually 
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white,  and  Gavrani  oxen,  which  are  of  various  colours,  have  crooked 
horns.  They  are  worth  from  £2  1 Os.  to  £6  (Rs.  25 -Rs.  60)  the  pair. 
Bahali  oxen,  chiefly  found  in  Igatpuri  and  much  esteemed,  are  black 
mottled  with  white.  They  fetch  somewhat  higher  prices  than  the 
Malvi  and  Gavrani. 

Oxen  are  bred  by  Kunbis  and  by  Kilharis  or  Thilaris,  a class  of 
professional  herdsmen.  They  begin  work  at  about  three  years  old, 
and  from  one  to  three  pairs  are  yoked  to  a plough.  Ordinary  ! 
carts  want  only  one  pair  of  bullocks,  but  heavy  grain  and  grass: 
wagons  are  sometimes  drawn  by  as  many  as  five  pairs.  Pack  bullocks 
are  used  in  the  hilly  districts  by  Vanjaris  for  carrying  grain  and; 
salt.  They  are  also  used  for  carrying  tobacco,  cloth,  pots,  bangles, 
and  oil.  Oxen  are  fed  on  millet  stalks,  rice  husks,  and  hhurdsnii i 
oil-cake,  with  an  occasional  feed  of  gram  or  a dose  of  salt.  They 
are  seldom  treated  to  spices,  masala. 

Cows  calve  when  three  years  old,  and  live  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years.  A good  cow  will  give  ten  pints  (five  shers)  of  milk  for  four 
months  in  the  year.  Milch  cows  are  fed  on  millet  stalks,  wheat  straw,, 
carrots,  boiled  onions,  cotton  seed,  and  pulse  bran.  Their  price1! 
varies  from  1 0.s*.  to  £3  (Rs.  5-Rs.  30),  and  the  monthly  cost  of  their 
keep  from  4s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  2-Rs.  6).  Cows  are  sometimes  given  to 
herdsmen  to  take  care  of,  on  the  understanding  that  the  owner  is- 
to  take  the  male  and  the  herdsmen  the  female  calves.  Sometimes; 
the  calves  are  shared  equally. 

He-buffaloes  are  commonly  used  for  ploughing,  dragging: 
timber,  drawing  heavy  carts,  and  sometimes  for  carrying  water. 
She-buffaloes  calve  when  four  or  five  years  old.  They  live  to  sixteeni 
or  eighteen.  A good  buffalo  will  give  fourteen  pints  (seven  shers) 
of  milk  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  They  are  fed  in  the  same*i 
way  as  cows,  at  a monthly  cost  of  about  16s.  (Rs.  8).  Their  price 
varies  from  £2  10s.  to  £8  (Rs.  25 -Rs.  80). 

Sheep  are  of  two  kinds,  Gavrani  and  Harani,  the  latter 
distinguished  by  short  snouts.  The  wool  is  cut  in  June  and  ini 
September.  The  Dhangars  and  Hatkars,  the  professional  herdsmen 
who  rear  sheep,  weave  coarse  blankets  of  the  wool,  and  use  it  for1 
stuffing  saddles  and  making  rope.  The  bones  are  used  for  sickle 
handles,  the  skin  for  drums,  and  the  dung*  for  medicine.  The  ewes 
lamb  when  nine  months  old,  and  yield  from  one  to  two  pints  ( J - 1 slier) 
of  milk  a day  for  one  or  two  months  after  lambing.  But  milking  is 
not  a very  general  custom.  They  cost  from  2s.  to  12 s.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  6). 

A trained  fighting  ram  fetches  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.lO-Rs.  20),  and, 
unless  no  other  ram  is  available,  is  not  used  for  breeding  after  he 
has  been  once  beaten. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  goats.  Nemad  goats,  tall,  with  grotesquely 
hooked  noses  and  long  twisted  horns,  cost  from  6s.  to  10s. 
(Rs.  3-Rs.  5).  A good  Nemad  she-goat  fetches  £2  (Rs.  20).  It  kids 
when  nine  months  old,  and  gives  four  pints  (two  shers)  of  milk  a 
day  for  three  or  four  months  after  kidding.  Deshi  or  local  goats , 
small,  with  short  snouts  and  horns,  vary  in  price  from  4s.  to  10s. 
(Rs.  2-Rs.  5).  Goats  when  over  six  months  old  bring  forth  twice  a 
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year,  and  have  from  one  to  three  kids  at  a birth.  They  give  about 
two  pints  (one  sher)  of  milk  a day.  They  feed  on  leaves  and  babhul 
pods.  The  dung  is  applied  as  a poultice  to  reduce  inflammation,  and 
is  much  used  as  manure. 

Ponies  are  bred  in  Sinnar,  Yeola,  and  other  plain  districts. 
They  are  usually  from  10'5  to  13*2  hands  high,  and  lose  in  strength 
when  more  than  thirteen  or  13*1.  Pegn  stallions,  lately  stationed 
at  Yeola  and  Yasik,  are  not  in  much  demand  as  the  people 
think  them  too  small.  Ponies  are  commonly  used  to  carry  packs, 
and  in  some  parts,  especially  in  Sinnar,  a pony  and  a bullock  are 
not  uncommonly  yoked  together  in  the  same  pony  carriage. 

Asses  are  very  numerous  in  many  villages.  Their  price  varies 
from  £1  to  £5  (Rs.  10 -Rs.  50),  and  as  they  feed  on  grass,  leaves 
and  every  sort  of  garbage,  they  cost  nothing  to  keep  and  are  good 
scavengers.  The  milk  is  supposed  to  be  medicinal.  Asses  are  used 
by  washermen,  potters,  and  tinkers,  as  pack  animals  and  also  for 
carrying  bundles. 

Pigs,  useful  as  village  scavengers,  are  found  in  large  numbers 
in  the  Nandgaon  and  Igatpuri  sub-divisions,  without  any  owners. 
Sometimes  Kolhatis  and  Yadars  rear  them  for  their  flesh. 

Fowls  are  of  two  kinds,  Kulangs  and  Phatyals.  Hens  of  the 
Kulang  breed  cost  from  2s.  to  os.  (Re.  1-Rs.  2£)  the  pair,  and  lay 
thirty  eggs  a month  four  or  five  times  a year.  Fighting  cocks  of  this 
breed  fetch  from  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  5-Rs.  20).  Phatyals  cost  from 
6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  annas),  and  lay  only  twenty  eggs  a month.  Eggs 
sell  in  towns  at  six,  and  in  country  parts  at  from  six  to  ten  for 
1 \d.  (1  anna). 

Ducks  are  kept  by  Musalmans,  Kolis,  and  Portuguese,  who  feed 
them  on  soaked  grain  husks.  They  cost  from  4s.  to  6s.  (Rs.  2 -Rs.3) 
the  pair.  Ducks  lay  all  the  year  round  except  in  the  rainy  season. 
Their  eggs  sell  at  about  five  for  1 \d.  (1  anna). 

Pigeons  are  of  four  kinds  : Lotan  and  Lakka,  usually  white  and 
worth  from  5s.  to  11s.  (Rs.  2|-Rs.  5|)  the  pair;  Girbaz  or  tumblers, 
white  marked  with  reddish  yellow  and  worth  from  2s.  to  4s. 
(Re.  1 - Rs.  2)  the  pair  ; and  Phatyals,  Is.  (as.  8)  the  pair.  Peacocks 
are  rarely  kept. 

Of  Wild  Animals  1 the  Tiger,  vdgh , Felis  tigris,  was  within  the 
last  twenty  years  common  in  Baglan,  Malegaon,  and  in  the  west  of 
the  district  along  the  line  of  the  Sahyadri  hills.  In  the  rains  tigers 
are  said  still  to  move  among  the  hills  in  considerable  numbers. 
But  in  other  parts  of  the  district  the  thinning  of  the  forests,  the 
spread  of  tillage,  and  the  destruction  of  his  natural  food,  pig  and 
sarnbar , have  almost  entirely  driven  the  tiger  away.  In  February 
or  March  a tiger  may  still  be  found  at  Mulher  in  Baglan,  or  on  the 
Sahyadri  hills  near  Igatpuri.  But  they  are  generally  on  the  move, 
and  as  the  forest  pools  dry  they  disappear.  During  the  five  years 


1 The  Wild  Animal  and  Game  Biid  sections  aie  contributed  by  Major  W.  H> 
Wilson,  District  Superintendent  of  Police,  N&sik. 
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ending  1879  only  thirteen  were  killed.1  The  Panther,  bibla,:; 
Felis  pardus,  is  common  all  along  the  Sahyadris  and  the  ranges 
that  run  east.  The  Baglan  panthers  are  said  to  be  of  specially  large 
size,  many  of  them  over  seven  feet  in  length,2  and  do  much  damage 
to  young  cattle.  They  are  often  shot  by  natives  who  watch  for 
them  during  the  night  on  trees.  The  returns  for  the  whole  district, 
for  the  five  years  ending  1879,  show  a destruction  of  156  panthers.3 
The  Hunting  Leopard,  chitta,  Felis  jubata,  though  rare,  is  said 
to  be  found  in  Malegaon  and  Nandgaon.  The  Indian  Black  Bear, 
dsval,  Ursus  labiatus,  common  in  the  Sahyadris  fifty  years  ago,  is  now 
rare.  They  are  still  found  in  Baglan  and  Peint  where  they  are  said 
to  attack  and  occasionally  kill  men.  The  Wole,  Idndga , Canis- 
pallipes,  common  in  parts  of  Baglan  and  Nandgaon,  is  also  found,, 
but  not  in  any  numbers  in  other  parts  of  the  district.  The  Hyana, 
tar  as,  Hyaena  striata,  is  found  in  the  Igatpuri,  Chandor,  Dindori, 
Baglan,  and  Nasik  sub-divisions.  The  Wild  Dog,  kolsunda,  Cuom 
rutilans,  is  said  to  be  found  in  Peint,  and  perhaps  in  Nandgaon. 
The  Stag,  sambar,  Rusa  aristotelis,  common  on  the  Sahyadri  hills ; 
twenty  years  ago,  has,  with  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  clearing 
of  the  forests,  almost  disappeared.  During  the  rains  some  come1 
from  the  Nizam’s  territory  into  Nandgaon,  and  all  the  year 
round  a few  are  still  found  in  Peint  and  Surgana.  The  Spotted  * 
Deer,  chital,  Axis  maculatus,  found  twenty  years  ago  over  the 
whole  district  and  especially  common  in  Dindori,  is  said  to  be  now 
represented  ^ by  a single  herd  of  about  fifty  head  on  the  Dindori 
hills  near  Ambegaon.  The  Blue  Bull,  nilgdy,  Portax  pictus,  has 
almost  disappeared.  One  or  two  are  to  be  found  near  Igatpuri,  and 
during  the  rains  a few  come  into  Nandgaon  from  the  Nizam’s 
territory.  The  Antelope,  kdlvit,  Antilope  bezoartica,  though  much 
less  common  than  in  former  years,  is  still  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
district  and  in  good  numbers  in  the  Niphad,  Sinnar,  Dindori,  and 
Yeola  sub-divisions.  During  the  rains,  Kolis,  Bhils,  and  other 
hunting  tribes  enclose  a part  of  the  forest  with  nets,  and  drive  the 
deer  into  the  enclosure.  The  Indian  Gazelle,  chinkdra,  Gazella 
bennettii,  frequents  the  Nandgaon  and  Baglan  sub-divisions.  The 
Four-Horned  Deer,  bhekre,  Tetraceros  quadricornis,  is  not 
uncommon  on  the  Sahyadri  hills,  and  is  sometimes  found  on  the 
Saptashring  range.  The  Barking  Deer,  dhardia,  Cervulus  aureus, 
a small  animal  resembling,  but  somewhat  darker  than,  the  bhekre > 
with  two  eight-inch  long  backward-bent  horns,  is  sometimes  found 
in  Peint.  It  has  long  teeth  overhanging  the  lower  lip  and 
always  loose  in  the  socket.  Another  kind  the  hingola  dhardia, 
smaller  than  the  dhardia  and  with  very  hooked  horns,  is  still  rarer.4 
The  Mouse  Deer,  aheda,  Memina  indica,  a little  bigger  than  a guinea 
pig,  is  found  only  in  very  dense  forests  in  Peint,  and  is  identical  with 

1 Four  in  1875,  two  in  1876,  one  in  1877,  one  in  1878,  and  five  in  1879. 

2 Major  Wilson  mentions  one  7 feet  2 inches,  another  7 feet  3 inches,  and  a third 

7 feet  4 inches. 

3 Thirty-seven  in  1875,  forty  in  1876,  thirty-five  in  1877,  twenty-one  in  1878,  and 
twenty-three  m 1879. 

4 There  is  no  perceptible  difference  between  these  two  varieties. 
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the  pisara  of  the  Poona  hills.  The  Wild  Boar,  duhkar , Sns  indicus, 
though  of  late  years  much  reduced  in  number,  is  common  in  the 
northern  sub-divisions  and  along  the  Sahyadri  hills.  In  the  east 
and  south-east  of  the  district  it  is  comparatively  rare.  Hares, 
Lepus  ruficaudatus,  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  district  singly  or 
in  pairs,  but  mostly  in  the  Nandgaon  sub-division.  Small  Grey 
Monkeys,  vcluclt , Macacus  radiatus,  are  found  in  the  Sahyadri  hills 
and  their  spurs.  Besides  these.  Jackals,  kolha,  Canis  aureus, 
Foxes,  khokad , Yulpes  bengalensis,  and  Ichneumons,  mungus, 
Herpestes  griseus,  are  all  common. 

The  returns  of  loss  from  wild  beasts  show,  for  the  twelve 
years  ending  1879,  a loss  of  1452  head  of  cattle  and  of  twenty- 
four  human  beings.  Of  the  twenty-four  deaths,  twenty-two 
were  caused  by  tigers  and  panthers,  one  by  a bear,  and  one  by 
wolves.  During  these  years,  at  a total  expense  of  £884  (Rs.  3840) 
in  rewards,  236  tigers  and  panthers,  one  leopard,  twenty-three 
bears,  204  wolves,  and  thirty-one  hyenas,  or  a total  of  495  head, 
were  destroyed. 

Of  Swimming  Birds,  the  Black-Backed  Goose,  nakta , Sarcidiornis 
mefanonotus,  is  not  often  met.  Duck  and  teal  are  found  all  over 
the  district  where  there  is  a river  or  a pond.  They  generally  come 
in  October  and  leave  in  March.  The  Cotton  Teal,  Nettopus 
coromandelianus,  and  the  Whistling  Teal,  Dendrocygna  javanica, 
rarely  visit  the  district. 

Of  Wading  Birds,  Snipe  of  three  kinds,  the  Common,  Gallinago 
gallinaria,  the  Jack,  Gallmago  gallmula,  and  the  Painted,  Rhynchsea 
bengalensis,  are  found  m the  cold  season  m many  pai  ts  of  the 
district,  but  in  no  great  numbers.  Thirteen  couple  of  snipe  to  one 
gun  is  counted  a big  bag.  Most  of  them  come  in  October  and  leave 
in  February,  though  in  Kalvan,  where  the  ground  is  longer  of 
drying,  7 couple  have  been  shot  as  late  as  the  4th  March.  The 
Bustard,  Eupodotis  edwardsi,  is  found  in  small  numbeis  in  most 
parts  of  the  district,  chiefly  in  Malegaon  and  Niphad.  The 
Florican,  Sypheotides  aurita,  is  occasionally  found  in  the  cold 
weather  singly  or  m pairs.  Few  are  seen  m the  rainy  season. 
Crane,  Grus  cinerea,  visit  the  district.  Considerable  numbeis  aie 
seen  in  Niphad,  and  they  are  occasionally  found  in  Malegaon. 
Stone  Plover,  ZEdicnemus  scolopax,  are  found  in  small  numbeis  in 
most  parts  of  the  district. 

Of  Game  Birds,  Sand  Grouse,  Pterocles  exustus,  are  found  all 
over  the  district  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers.  Partridges 
of  two  kinds,  the  Painted,  Francolinus  pictus,  and  the  Grey, 
Ortygornis  ponticeriana,  are  found  all  over  the  district  ; they 
breed  from  February  to  June  and  from  September  to  November. 
The  best  bags  are  made  in  the  Dindori  and  Sinnar  sub-divisions, 
the  largest  on  record  is  one  of  fourteen  brace  of  painted  partric  ges. 
Formerly  partridges  abounded  in  Nasik  and  Dindori  ; but  rom 
snaring  and  the  spread  of  tillage  the  numbers  have  greatly  fallen. 
Of  Quail,  the  Rain,  Coturnix  coroman delica,  and  the  Grey,  Coturmx 
communis,  are  found  chiefly  in  Malegaon,  Nandgaon,  Dindori, 
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Nasik,  and  Igatpnri.  Rain  Quail  generally  gather  about  Julyvj 
in  considerable  numbers  in  well  grown  udid,  Phaseolus  mungo 
fields.  As  other  crops  come  on  they  scatter  over  the  country 
They  stay  all  the  year  round  and  breed  near  the  end  of  the  rains 4 
(September-October).  Grey  Quail  generally  come  in  November  am 
leave  in  March.  Bush  Quail,  Perdicula  asiatica,  are  found  al 
over  the  district,  never  leaving  it.  Coming  along  with,  and  a litth  i 
smaller  than,  the  Rain  Quail,  is  the  Bastard  Quail,  Turnix  taigoor  < 
so  called  from  its  bustard  eye  and  three-toed  feet.  It  is  not  foum 
in  great  numbers,  one  or  two  here  and  there  in  damp  places.  Pe,  ' 
Fowl,  Pavo  cristatus,  are  rare,  found  only  in  the  Nandgaon  ant 
Peint  forests. 

Green  Pigeon,  Crocopus  chlorigaster,  are  found  all  over  thea 
district  in  the  cold  season. 

The  district 1 has  few  large  ponds  or  lakes,  and  except  in  some  o:>i 
the  Godavari,  Girna,  and  Darna  pools,  where  they  swarm,  it  is  onj 
the  whole  rather  poorly  supplied  with  fish.  The  following  lisil 
gives  the  local  names  of  the  chief  varieties.  Mar  el ,2  caught  up 
to  twenty  pounds,  are  said  to  spawn  in  March  or  April ; Vcidio  I 
averaging  from  four  to  six  pounds,  spawn  in  August;  Balo  on] 
Pahddi,  somewhat  larger  than  the  Vddio , live  in  still  water  reaches- 
and  spawn  later  than  the  rest  ; Shingdda,  averaging  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  pounds  but  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  pounds,  livet 
among  big  rocks  and  boulders  ; Bodad,,  seldom  more  than  half  an 
pound  in  weight,  live  in  rapids  and  stony  parts  of  the  river  bed 
Kolas , a little  larger  than  the  Bodad,  choose  sandy  and  mudd} 
bottoms  and  spawn  in  March  or  April;  Muri,  a very  small  fish; 
are  found  in  sandy  river  bottoms ; Aral,  a long  narrow  fish  from; 
half  a pound  to  a pound  in  weight,  live  in  muddy  river  bottoms  : ; 
Tam,  flatter  and  shorter  than  the  Aral,  live  among  stones ; Gongdlij 
a ribbon-like  fish  eight  to  ten  inches  long  and  from  a quarter  to 
half  a pound  in  weight ; Malha,  a small  fish  not  more  than  half  a; 
span  long  and  about  as  thick  as  the  forefinger,  spawn  in  July  : 
Sand, hoi,  a thick  fish  from  four  to  six  inches  long  and  from  a quarter! 
to  half  a pound  in  weight,  spawn  in  July ; Ghapdti,  a common, 
rather  flat  fish,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long  and  averaging  about1 
half  a pound  in  weight,  is  inhabits  like  the  marel ; Ahir,  a rare 
serpent-like  fish  three  feet  long,  sometimes  found  in  stony  parts  ofJ 
the  river ; and  Kanusa,  a rather  uncommon  thick -set  fish  two  or  three 
inches  broad  and  four  long. 

The  fishers  are  the  Dhimars  or  Dhivars,  Bhois,  Bhils,  and  Kolis. 
The  Dhimars  and  Bhois  are  very  small  tribes  who  live  almost; 
entirely  by  fishing ; the  Bhils  and  Kolis  rarely  sell  fish,  catching 
them  almost  entirely  for  home  use.  Besides  these  tribes,  Musal- 
mans  occasionally  fish,  and  in  most  river  bank  villages  the  people. 


1 From  materials  supplied  by  Mr,  J.  A.  Baines,  C.  S.,  and  Rdv  Sifheb  Shridhar 
Gundo,  M&mlatd&r  of  N&sik. 

2 Dr.  Burn  writes:  The  only  noteworthy  kinds  of  fish  are  the  marel,  often 

caught  eighteen  inches  long,  the  river  eel,  and  a small  sprat,  when  cooked  much  like 
whitebait. 
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except  the  high  caste  Hindus,  have  nets,  and  claim  the  right  of 
netting  fish  in  the  part  of  the  river  within  their  limits.  Fish  are 
caught  all  the  year  round  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  breeding 
seasons.  They  are  destroyed  by  large  drag  nets  in  river  pools 
and  in  ponds.  The  net  mostly  used  is  about  eleven  feet  broad  and 
sixty  feet  long.  It  is  of  three  kinds  : the  mdndur  with  a quarter 
inch,  the  savdi  with  a half  inch,  and  the  angutni  with  a three- 
quarter  inch  mesh.  These  nets,  made  of  cotton  thread  chiefly  by 
Bhois  and  Dhimars,  cost  from  8s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  4-Rs.  5)  and  last  for 
one  season.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  the  Godavari  pools  during  the 
dry  months  when  the  river  runs  low.  In  fishing  they  are  thrown 
into  the  water  by  some  one  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and 
are  drawn  in  after  being  allowed  to  settle  for  a few  minutes.  The 
pdni,  with  a quarter  inch  mesh,  is  kept  in  triangular  shape  by 
fixing  at  its  month  three  bamboo  sticks  each  four  feet  three  inches 
long.  The  body  of  the  net  is  four  feet  seven  inches  deep.  It  is 
made  of  cotton  thread  by  Bhois  and  Dhimars  and  costs  about 
2s.  (Re.  1).  It  lasts  for  one  year.  The  pelni,  being  unsuited  for  large 
fish,  is  used  chiefly  by  boys. 

Besides  by  netting  the  Nasik  tribes  have  several  ways  of  catching 
fish.  One  is  the  malai  karntik,  a funnel-shaped  bamboo  trap  about 
two  feet  seven  inches  long.  It  is  two  feet  six  inches  round  at  the 
mouth,  and  gradually  narrows  to  a point.  During  the  rainy  season, 
this  is  placed  in  the  corners  of  rice  fields  where  water  drains  off,  or, 
in  the  fair  weather,  in  the  channels  of  the  smaller  streams.  As 
nothing  escapes  from  it,  this  trap  is  most  destructive  to  the  fry  of 
many  kinds  of  fish.  Bhils,  who  have  no  large  drag  nets,  fasten 
millet  stalks  at  every  six  or  eight  feet  of  a long  rope,  and,  setting 
men  behind  the  rope  to  beat  the  water,  drag  it  against  the  stream. 
The  fish,  frightened  by  the  noise,  make  for  holes  in  the  bank,  and 
are  there  caught  by  the  Bhils  in  their  hands.  Bhils,  also,  often 
secure  large  numbers  of  fish  by  jumping  into  a pool,  and  by  beating 
the  water  drive  the  fish  to  one  corner  where  some  are  caught  in 
their  hands  and  others  in  their  fright  leap  ashore.  Poisoning,  chiefly 
by  branches  of  the  milk-bush  slier  Euphorbia  tirucalli,  though  put 
down  as  much  as  possible,  is  still  practised  by  the  Bhils  and  Kolis. 
Shallow  ponds  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  the  water 
dragged  with  a cloth  or  baled  out  so  that  all  the  fish  are  taken.  With 
the  rod  and  line  Europeans  and  Musalmans  sometimes  catch  large  fish 
in  the  Palkhed  reservoir  and  at  Igatpuri.  Mar  el  are  also  occasionally 
shot.  Fish  are  generally  taken  to  the  nearest  market  and  sold  fresh 
for  1 \d.  to  3 d.  (1-2  annas)  the  pound.  They  are  paid  for  both  in  cash 
and  in  grain.  No  fish  are  exported.  There  is  no  close  season  and 
no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  traps  and  small-meshed  nets.  Large 
quantities  of  fry  are  destroyed.  But  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  stock  of  fish  is  becoming  smaller. 
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There  is  a large  early  element  in  the  Nasik  population. 
According  to  the  1872  census,  the  early  tribes,  Kolis  68,620, 
Bhils  35,970,  Thakurs  15,806,  and  Varlis  8954,  included  129,350 
souls  or  1 7*61  per  cent  of  the  whole  district  population,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  especially  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  district,  a 
large  number  of  the  husbandmen  who  are  returned  as  Kunbis 
belong  almost  entirely  to  the  early  tribes.  In  modern  times  settler3 
have  entered  Nasik  by  four  main  routes,  up  the  Tapti  valley 
through  the  passes  in  the  north-west  and  north,  up  the  Girna  valley 
from  the  north-east  and  east,  up  the  Godavari  valley  from  the 
south-east,  and  up  the  Thai  pass  from  the  west.  Except  so  far  as 
the  ruling  dynasties  are  a guide,  almost  no  information  has 
been  obtained  of  settlements  in  the  district  before  the  time  of  the 
Musalmans.  The  only  classes  of  whose  early  history  any 
information  has  been  traced  are  the  Govardhan  and  Yajurvedi 
Brahmans,  and  the  hill  tribe  of  Thakurs.  The  facts  that  Govardhan 
is  an  old  name  for  Nasik,  and  that  the  people  of  this  caste  hold 
many  hereditary  accountantships  and  some  village  priestships,  make 
it  probable  that  the  Govardhans  are  the  oldest  Brahman  settlers. 
They  seem  to  have  been  ousted  by  the  Yajurvedis,  the  present  ruling'  , 
priestly  community,  whose  shdhha  or  branch  and  whose  marriage 
laws  point  to  their  having  come  from  Gujarat,  while  their  friendly  ’ | 
feeling  towards  the  Palshes  of  Thana  favours  the  idea  that  they  < 
came  into  Nasik  through  the  Thai  pass.  It  is  probably  correct  toi  l 
rank  the  Thakurs  among  the  early  tribes.  At  the  same  time  their  j 
name,  their  position  on  the  highroad  through  the  Thai  pass,  and  I , 
some  of  their  customs,  seem  to  show  that  they  have  a strain  of:  : 
Rajput  blood,  perhaps  the  result  of  the  settlement  in  and  near  the  i 
Thai  pass  of  some  of  the  tribes  of  Rajputs  who  have  travelled  inland  i 
up  the  Vaitarna  valley.1 2 3 

In  early  Musalman  times,  besides  the  Muhammadans  who  may  i 
have  come  from  Khandesh  in  the  north-east  and  Daulatabad  in  the  J 
east,  there  was  an  immigration  of  Gujarat  Tambats  who  fled  from  I 
Champa  ner  in  the  Panch  Mahals  when  it  was  taken  by  Mahmud 
Begada  in  1484.  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  further! 
additions  of  Arabs  and  Upper  India  Musalmans  chiefly  through 
Xhandesh.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  establishment  of  the 
power  of  the  Peshwa  (1760)  drew  Kano  j a Brahmans  from  the 
north,  and  Konkanasths,  Karhadas,  and  Devrukhas  from  the  south. 


1 The  chief  contributor  to  this  chapter  is  Mr.  H.  E.  Cooke,  C.S.  Mr.  J.  A.  Baines, 

C.S., Major  W.  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  F.  L.  Charles,  C.S. , R&o  B&h&dur  Kdshin&th  Mah&dev 
Thatt6,  and  Mr.  Raghuji  Trimbak  S&nap  have  also  given  much  help. 

3 In  Nasik  the  word  Th&kur  is  applied  to  five  castes  all  of  whom  apparently  claim 
Kshatri  blood,  They  are  Bhdts,  Brahma- Kshatris,  Rajputs,  K&t&ris,  and  the  hill 
tribe  of  Thakurs. 
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Under  the  British,  both  Hindu  and  Musalman  settlers  have  flowed  in 
from  every  side.  From  the  north  have  come,  of  Hindus,  Pardeshis  of 
many  castes,  and,  of  Muhammadans,  Momins  and  Benares  Musalmans  ; 
from  the  east  MarwarBrahmansand  Yanis  through  Berar, and  Kasars, 
Ladsakkas,  Ravals,  and  Niralisfrom  Khandesh;  from  the  south  have 
come  Mhars  and  Marathfis  from  the  South  Deccan,  and  Lingayats 
and  Komtisfrom  the  Karnatak;  and,  up  the  Thai  pass,  of  Hindus, 
Brfih  mans,  Yanis,  Bhatias,  Lohars,  andKumbhars,  and  of  Musalmans, 
Bohoras,  Memans,  and  Kokanis.  Except  the  Kokanis  all  of  those 
who  have  come  through  the  Thai  pass  are  from  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar 
by  way  of  Bombay.  Of  the  late  comers  tbe  Gujarat  Lohars,  who  are 
fast  becoming  Marathas  in  speech,  dress  and  religion,  are  of  special 
interest  as  they  show  how  readily  immigrants  adopt  the  characteristics 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  settle. 

Brahmans  are  found  throughout  the  district,  and  are  specially 
numerous  in  Nasik  and  Trimbak.  Among  Yanis,  Maryadis  are 
settled  all  over  the  district,  Lingayats  in  Nasik  and  Sinnar,  and 
Gujarat  Yanis  in  Igatpuri,  Nfisik,  and  Yeola.  Except  in  the  hilly  west 
the  bulk  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Maratha  race,  Kunbis,  Mails, 
Sonars,  Sutars,  Shimpis,  Telis,  Dhangars,  Chambhars,  Mhars,  and 
Mangs.  The  early  tribes,  Kolis,  Bhils,  Thakurs,  Yarlis,  and 
Ramoshis,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  most  large  villages,  and 
form  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  wild  western  districts.  Musalmans 
are  found  only  in  the  large  towns. 

The  language  of  the  district  is  Marathi,  though  Gujarati,  Hindustani, 
Kanarese,  and  Telagu,  are  spoken  at  home  by  a few  classes.  The 
dialect  used  by  the  wild  tribes  is  much  nearer  Marathi  than  either 
Gujarati  or  Hindustani, 

According  to  the  1872  census  there  were  133,848  houses,  or  an 
average  of  sixteen  houses  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  whole  number, 
6277  houses,  lodging  42,859  persons  or  5*84  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  at  the  rate  of  6*83  souls  to  each  house,  were  buildings 
with  walls  of  fire-baked  bricks  and  roofs  of  tile.  The  remaining 
127,571  houses,  accommodating  691,527  persons  or  94*16  per  cent, 
with  a population  for  each  house  of  5*42  souls,  included  all  buildings 
covered  with  thatch  or  leaves,  or  whose  outer  walls  were  of  mud 
or  of  sun-dried  brick.  The  best  class  of  house  usually  owned 
by  large  land-owners,  inamddrs , occurs  only  here  and  there  in  the 
country,  though  often  in  towns.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  vdda , 
or  mansion,  and  consists  of  a hollow  square  building,  whose  rooms 
and  offices  form  the  four  sides  and  whose  centre  square,  left 
open  to  the  sky,  has  in  a few  cases  shrubs  and  a fountain,  and 
very  often  is  a stable  for  cattle.  The  building  is  of  stone,  more 
often  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  sometimes  even  of  mud.  It  is  two 
and  sometimes  three  stories  high,  and  is  usually  tile-roofed,  though 
in  many  cases  a part  of  the  roof,  left  flat  and  girt  with  a parapet, 
forms  a pleasant  lounge  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over.  On  these 
flat  parts  of  the  roof  a flight  of  brick  and  mortar  steps  often  leads, 
at  a height  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  to  a small  covered  plat- 
form which  commands  a view  of  the  neighbourhood  and  enables 
the  lounger  to  enjoy  purer  and  cooler  air  than  below.  The 
better  class  of  house  is  a solid  building,  sometimes  of  brick  and 
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mortar,  but  more  often  of  brick  and  mud,  and  rarely  with  more 
than  one  storey.  The  timber  is  usually  teak,  the  ceiling  of  the  lower 
and  the  floor  of  the  upper  storey  are  often  of  teak  planks,  and  the 
roof  is  tiled.  In  a house  of  this  class  there  is,  as  a rule,  a large 
central  room  called  mdjghar  used  for  sitting  and  eating.  On  either 
side  is  a room  with  a small  chamber,  kholi,  attached.  At  the  front 
and  back  of  the  house  there  are  usually  verandahs,  osris , under 
cover  of  the  roof,  and,  in  default  of  verandahs,  an  outstanding  plat- 
form, called  ota,  open  to  the  sky  on  three  sides.  The  smaller  chambers 
are  usually  the  cooking’-room,  the  god-room,  the  store-room,  and  the 
lying-in  room.  Besides  these,  there  are  often  other  apartments  for 
the  women  or  for  sleeping.  Houses  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  houses 
of  the  first  class,  usually  have  their  own  well,  dd,  and  privy, 
shauchakup.  They  are  the  rule  in  towns,  and  in  large  well-to-do 
villages  are  owned  in  considerable  numbers  by  traders,  craftsmen, 
the  better  class  of  husbandmen,  and  village  headmen.  Most  of 
them  cost  over  £100  (Rs.  1000). 

The  next  class  of  house  is  usually  found  in  those  parts  of  the 
district,  especially  Niphad  and  Yeola,  where  the  rainfall  is  not 
heavy.  It  is  a much  cheaper  building  than  the  mansion,  vdda,  and 
in  the  drier  parts  of  the  district  very  generally  takes  its  place.  It 
has  mud  walls  and  a flat  mud  roof  resting  on  planks  of  cheap 
wood  with,  in  many  cases,  doors  windows  and  beams  of  teak. 
These  houses  vary  greatly  in  size  and  value.  A first-rate  house, 
costing  about  £60  (Rs.  600),  is  some  forty  cubits  long  by  twenty-seven 
broad  ; the  roof  rests  on  some  thirty-six  uprights,  khdrnbs , and  the 
inside  is  divided  into  a central  and  two  side  spaces,  the  side  spaces  | 
being  probably  divided  into  two  or  more  separate  rooms.  Other 
houses  of  this  class  are  only  a few  feet  square  and  so  low  that  a man 
can  hardly  stand  upright  in  them.  These  want  but  little  labour  to 
build  and  do  not  cost  more  than  a feAV  shillings  (Re.  1 -.Rs.  2).  There 
is  no  wood  workj  the  door  and  the  window,  if  there  is  a window,  are 
holes  in  the  mud  wall,  and  the  roof  is  kept  up  by  a few  bits  of  rafter 
or  bdbhul  branches,  over  which  first  coarse  grass  or  leaves  and 
afterwards  a coating  of  mud  are  spread.  Between  these  two 
extremes,  houses  of  this  class  vary  greatly  in  size  and  value.  The  1 
mud  of  the  walls  stands  rain  so  well,  that  in  deserted  villages  the  ! j 
house  walls  may  be  seen  standing  almost  unharmed,  though  the 
roofs  have  been  taken  away  for  the  sake  of  their  timber.  In  some 
parts,  the  poorer  kind  of  flat-roofed  mud  house  is  replaced  by  a ] 
building  with  mud  walls  and  roofed  either  with  thatch  or  tiles, 
Finally,  there  is  the  thatched  hut,  jhopdi,  of  wattle  and  mud,  found 
along  the  Sahyadri  and  Saptashring  hills.  These  houses  are  always 
grouped  in  compact  villages  or  large  hamlets,  usually  near  a river  r 
or  stream.  In  towns  shade  seems  to  be  generally  sought.  But 
villages  are  usually  on  bare  mounds,  the  trees,  as  a rule,  being  in 
the  garden  lands  which  often  surround  the  village. 

The  furniture  of  these  houses  is  always  of  the  simplest.  It  is 
rare  to  find  a table  or  a chair,  though  the  custom  is  gaining  ground 
of  keeping  a chair  and  table  for  the  use  of  any  chance  visitor  of 
distinction.  A large  swing  is  common  and  there  is  sometimes 
a wooden  bench.  A well  furnished  house  probably  has  one  or  two 
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wooden  cots,  bajs,  a cradle,  pdlna , several  wooden  stools,  pats, 
formed  of  small  pieces  of  wood  a cubit  or  one  and  a half  cubits 
square  and  slightly  raised  from  the  floor  by  horizontal  pieces  of 
wood  fastened  to  the  bottom  on  two  sides ; a wooden  frame  with 
legs,  ghadvanchi,  to  hold  water-pots ; one  or  two  lanterns ; a 
brass  stand  for  burning  oil-wicks,  samayi ; two  or  three  pieces  of 
carpet,  satranji,  for  sleeping  or  sitting  on ; and  one  or  two  cushions, 
gddis , and  pillows,  lods  or  takkyds.  Grain  is  usually  stored  in  large 
earthen  vessels  called  rdnjans,  seven  feet  high  and  nine  or  ten  feet 
in  girth,  or  in  numerous  smaller  earthen  vessels,  madias.  It  is 
sometimes  stored  in  cases,  hangds,  formed  by  rolling  a length  of 
matting  into  a cylinder  which  is  then  set  on  end,  glued  to  the  ground 
by  a plaster  of  cow  dung,  and,  when  full,  covered  at  the  top  with  mud. 
Sometimes  a structure,  like  a small  doorless  room,  is  built,  and,  when 
filled,  roofed  with  mud  and  kept  shut  until  the  grain  is  wanted. 
Dealers  and  moneylenders,  who  keep  grain  in  large  quantities,  store 
it  in  underground  cellars,  pevs,  which  hold  many  khandis  of  grain, 
and  are  entered  by  a small  opening  over  which  a stone  is  set  and 
then  covered  with  earth  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground. 

Cooking  pots  are  very  numerous,  and  well-to-do  families  own 
them  in  considerable  quantities,  though  it  is  rare  to  find  a household 
with  enough  for  a caste  feast.  Two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  people 
own  fairly  complete  sets  of  cooking  vessels.  Such  a set  would 
include  four  tapelds  for  cooking  rice,  four  pdtelas  for  boiling  pulse, 
one  pardt  or  large  plate,  two  hdndds  for  carrying  water,  one  gangdl 
for  holding  bathing  water,  fifty  vdtis  or  saucers,  six  small  tapelis , 
two  small  parats,  ten  pitalis  or  small  brass  plates,  six  small  pdtelis, 
eight  lotas  or  tdmbyds  for  drinking  water,  and  three  tavds  or  iron 
plates.  Of  other  vessels  there  are  jambs  or  pyaldts  brass  drinking 
vessels,  sandhechya  paly  a religious  ladles,  svayapdkachya  paly  a 
cooking  ladles,  an  ograle  or  mould,  a kadhai  or  frying  pan,  a 
tabakadi  or  small  plate,  a top  or  small  tapela,  a tdmhan  for  religious 
purposes,  a tabak  or  plate,  a tat  or  plate,  a bakugune  for  boiling 
water,  and  a g lid  gar  for  fetching  water.  A fairly  off  family  would, 
perhaps,  own  about  one-half  of  these  vessels ; but  most  households 
have  not  more  than  six  or  seven  vessels,  always  including  the 
hdnda , tdmbya,  tapela,  and  pdtela.  Besides  these  vessels  there  are 
the  millstones  jdtds,  the  mortar  ukhal,  the  pounding  staff  for 
husking  rice  musal,  the  small  mortar  pdta,  and  the  rolling  stone 
varvanta,  for  crushing  or  mashing  food.  Of  tools  there  are  two 
axes  karlidds,  three  vilds  for  chopping  vegetables,  three  knives 
chdjkus,  two  pdvdds  or  hoes,  two  tikavs  or  pick-axes,  and  two  pahars 
or  crow-bars. 

The  clothing  of  the  tilling  and  labouring  classes  is  scanty.  While 
at  work  it  is  usually  only  a cloth  wound  round  the  head  and  a waist- 
band, langoti , At  the  same  time  most  husbandmen  have,  and,  when 
off  work,  wear  a coarse  white  or  coloured  turban  pdgote,  a sheet, 
khddi,  drawn  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  a waistcloth  or  dhotar 
round  the  loins,  and  a pair  of  shoes  or  sandals.  Some  also  wear  a 
short  jacket  or  bandi , A woman  of  this  class  always  wears  a coarse 
robe,  called  lugde  or  sddi,  and  a bodice,  choli.  A boy  up  to  five  or  six 
goes  naked,  or  at  most  wears  a waistband  langoti  and  a jacket,  and 
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a girl  wears  a petticoat  and  a gown.  The  clothes  of  a craftsman  or 
trader  are  not  very  different.  Instead  of  the  body  cloth,  or  khddi, 
he  wears  a jacket,  and  probably  a coat,  angarkha,  over  the  jacket. 
His  head-dress  and  waistcloth  are  also  of  better  materials. 
Ihe  women  and  children  of  these  classes  dress  like  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  husbandmen,  except  that  a girl  wears,  in  addition,  a 
cotton  shawl,  phadhi , or  a small  robe,  chirdi.  It  is  not  usual  to 
have  special  clothes  for  out-of-door  use.  In-doors,  a man  or  boy 
generally  wears  a cap,  or  topi,  instead  of  a turban,  and  the  well-to- 
do  generally  dress  themselves  in  better  clothes  when  they  leave  the 
house.  . In  rainy  or  cold  weather  an  over- all,  called  hdmbli  or 
ghongdi,  is  worn.  This  over-all  is  an  oblong  piece  of  coarse  thick 
woollen  cloth,  the  upper  corners  of  which  are  brought  together  and 
sewn  so  as  to  form  a hood  which  is  drawn  over  the  head,  while  the 
lest  hangs  down  the  back  or  is  drawn  tightly  round  the  body. 
On  special  occasions  the  best  dress  is  always  worn,  a handsome 
tui  ban  or  a fine  robe  and  clean  clothes.  Besides  this,  when  they 
can  afford  it,  a bright  handkerchief  or  a rich  shawl  is  thrown  over 
the  shoulders.  A good  turban  costs  from  £1  4s.  to  £2  (Rs.  12  - Rs.  20), 
and  a good  silk  robe  from  £2  10.9.  to  £7  10s.  (Rs.  25, Rs.  75). 
Ikese  should  last,  according  to  their  make  and  the  care  taken  of 
them,  from  three  to  ten  years.  The  comfortable  clothing  of  a 
family,  of  a man,  a woman,  and  two  small  children,  probably  costs 
about  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15)  a year. 

It  is  not  usual  to  wear  many  ornaments.  A man  is  rarely  seen 
with  more  than  a few  trifling  silver  rings,  angthis,  on  his  fingers,  and 
a couple  of  common  ear-rings,  bhikbdlis,  fastened  to  the  top  of 
his  ears.  Occasionally  he  has  a silver  wristlet,  kada , and  sometimes 
a gold  necklet,  kanthi  or  gop.  Often  he  wears  a silver  getha  or  rope 
of  silver  wire,  with  a loop  at  one  end  and  a tassel  at  the  other.  It 
is  thrown  round  the  neck,  and  the  tassel  is  passed  through  the  loop 
and  drawn  to  the  required  length.  It  costs  from  £3  to  £5  (Rs.  30- 
Rs.  50).  Besides  these  ornaments  traders  often  wear  a silver 
wristlet  or  kavgota.  Women  are  usually  seen  with  silver  anklets 
todds , several  coloured  glass  bracelets  bdngdis,  a few  hollow  silver 
armlets  above  the  elbow  velds,  and  a necklet  with  gold  coins  or 
beads,  putlydchi  or  javachi  nidi.  Sometimes,  but  only  on  special 
occasions  or  by  the  wealthier  classes,  a nosering  nath  and  gold  hair 
ornaments  are  also  worn.  Children  rarely  wear  ornaments,  except 
peihaps  a bit  of  silver  wire  or  a hollow  silver  anklet  or  armlet. 


Of  the  following  ornaments  most  are  worn  only  by  the  wealthiest 
and  on  special  occasions.  As  a rule  they  are  laid  by,  and  only  those 
already  mentioned  are  worn.  The  men;s  ornaments  are  : A finger 
ring  niudi,  bracelet  kada,  gold  wire  necklet  gop>  silver  necklet 
gelha,  ear-ornament  worn,  on  the  top  of  the 'ear  bhikbdli , ear 
ornament  chaukada  worn  in  the  lobe  and  passed  round  the  ear,  a 
small  ear  ornament  murJcia,  a silver  wristlet  hargota,  anklets  todds , 
and^  gold  bracelet  pauchi.  The  womens  ornaments  are  : Anklets 
todds,  chain  anklets  pdijans,  second  toe  ornaments  jodvis,  small  toe 
ornaments  virodis,  gold  or  silver  bracelets  gots  and  pdtlis,  gold  or 
silvei  bracelets  with  pattern  bangdis , gold  or  silver  bracelets  of 
wiie  kdknas,  armlets  velds , pieces  of  gold  and  silver  threaded  on 
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silk  bdjubands,  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  neck  thushis, 
necklet  of  coins  putlyachi  mdl,  ear  ornaments  worn  in  the  lobes 
leaps,  ear  ornaments  hanging  from  the  top  of  the  ear  bcilis  and 
bahiravs,  nose  ornament  nath,  hair  ornaments  phuls,  large  hair 
ornament  rdkhdi , oval  hair  ornament  ketak,  and  crescent-shaped 
hair  ornament  chandrakor.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  sum  that  may 
be  invested  in  ornaments,  but  only  rich  families  are  able  to  show 
more  than  £50  (Rs.  500)  worth.  In  the  families  of  labourers  and 
small  husbandmen,  the  ornaments  are  not  worth  more  than  from 
£2  10s.  to  £5  (Rs.  25 -Rs.  50). 

As  regards  expenses  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  husbandmen  have 
rarely  to  buy  anything  in  the  way  of  food.  They  usually  grow 
their  own  grain,  oil -seed,  and  tobacco,  make  their  own  clarified  butter, 
and  find  their  own  fuel ; the  labourer  is  often  paid  in  kind  or  fed 
by  his  master;  only  traders  and  craftsmen  have  to  give  money 
for  corn.  The  probable  monthly  cost  of  the  food  used  by  a 
fairly  well-to-do  family,  a husband  wife  and  two  children,  is  as 
follows  i Market  bill,  including  vegetables,  meat,  spices,  milk, 
and  sugar,  4s.  (Rs.  2) ; gram,  that  is  rice,  wheat  and  millet,  12s. 
(Rs.  6) ; oil,  both  for  eating  and  burning,  2s.  (Re.  1)  ; clarified  butter, 
2s.  (Re.  1);  salt,  Is.  (as.  8);  fuel.  Is.  (as.  8);  spirits,  6d.  (as.  4)  ; extras, 
such  as  opium,  tobacco,  and  betelnut,  2s.  (Re.  1);  total  £1  4s.  6d. 
(Rs.  12-4).  Similarly,  as  a rule,  craftsmen  and  traders  alone  pay 
money  m charity ; husbandmen,  if  they  are  asked  foi  alms  at  home, 
give  a handful  of  grain,  and,  if  in  the  field,  a sheaf  of  wheat  or  millet 
enough  to  yield  about  two  pounds  (^  a shev ) of  grain.  Laboureis 
are  too  poor  to  give  anything  beyond  a share  of  their  meal.  The 
charity  of  a craftsman  or  trader  varies  indefinitely  in  accordance 
with  his  wealth  and  feelings.  One  return  gives  figures  as  low  as  8s. 
(Rs.  4)  to  religious  beggars  and  Is.  (as.  8)  to  the  poor,  and  another 
gives  figures  as  high  as  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25)  and  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12)  respectively. 
Both  estimates  are  intended  for  families  in  middling  circumstances. 

The  last  item  of  ordinary  expense  is  that  of  servants  and  cattle. 
It  is  not  the  rule  to  keep  servants  even  in  well-to-do  cultivators 
families.  Day-labourers  are  hired  when  wanted,  but  the  ordinary 
work  is  done  by  the  members  of  the  family.  Large  well-to-do  land- 
holders, traders,  and  craftsmen  usually  keep  a servant  or  two. 
In  such  cases  these  servants  are  general  servants,  and . are.  not 
engaged  for  any  one  branch  of  work.  They  are  usually  paid  either 
in  cash  or  m cash  and  kind,  and  sometimes  have  clothes  given 
them  as  well.  If  he  is  paid  in  cash  only  the  servant  receives  an 
average  monthly  wage  of  8s.  or  10s.  (Rs.  4 or  Rs.  5),  but  the  sum 
varies  much  with  the  place  and  the  state  of  the  parties.  In  a large 
village  or  town,  wages  are  higher  than  in  an  out-of-the-way  village, 
and  a boy  is  paid  less  than  a grown  man.  Such  arrangements 
are  generally  made  for  a few  months  only.  If  it  is  intended 
to  engage  a servant  for  a longer  period  it  is  usual  to  give  him 
clothes  and  food,  and  a smaller  cash  payment  perhaps  4s.  or  6s. 
(Rs.  2 or  Rs.  3)  a month  with  food,  or  £2  (Rs.  20)  a year  with  both 
food  and  clothes.  The  clothes  usually  given  are  a turban,  a waist- 
cloth,  a shouldercloth,  a waistband,  and  a pair  of  shoes.  These  are 
perhaps  worth  in  all  from  12s.  to  14s.  (Rs.  6-Rs.  7),  and  the  feeding 
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costs  less  than  £2  8s.  (Rs.  24)  a year.  The  wife  is  sometime?- 
engaged  as  a servant  with  her  husband;  in  such  cases  she  is  fed  bui; 
gets  no  payment  in  cash  or  clothes.  A husbandmaiTs  servant 
drives  the  plough,  looks  after  the  cattle,  watches  the  crops,  and  doe? 
other  similar  work.  The  servant  of  a trader  or  artisan  generally 
helps  his  master  in  the  shop  and  carries  the  goods.  At  marriage 
and  other  great  family  occasions  it  is  not  usual  to  present  servants  > 
with  anything  more  valuable  than  a cocoanut  or  some  betelnutr, 
A husbandman’s  cattle  cost  their  owner  little  to  keep.  They  have 
free  grazing  and  are  rarely  fed  with  grain,  except  in  June  and 
July,  when  they  have  extra  work,  and  are  always  more  or  less> 
worn  by  the  heat  and  the  scanty  grazing  of  the  previous  months..: 
Husbandmen  usually  store  the  chaff  left  after  threshing,  and  giver 
it  to  their  cattle.  Without  these  resources,  a trader  or  craftsman? 
has  to  pay  from  8*.  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  4 - Rs.  12)  a month,  to  keep  either, 
a bullock  or  a horse  according  to  its  size  and  quality. 

Special  expenditure  varies  so  greatly  under  different  circumstances 
and  in  different  castes  and  places,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix.i 
an  average.  The  following  are  believed  to  be  fairly  representative. 
In  the  °a^e  °f  the  birth  °f  th0  first  sqii,  a well-to-do  family  spend® 
£12  10*.  (Rs.  125)  on  ornaments,  £2  10*.  (Rs.  25)  on  clothes,  £2  10*. 

?oL°n  dmnei's’  ^ (Rs-  1°)  °n  charity;  total  £18  10s;. 
(Rs.  18o) ; a poor  family  spends  about  £5  (Rs.  50)  in  all.  In  the? 
case  of  the  births  of  the  younger  children  the  outlay  is  very  mu  chi 
less.  On  the  occasion  of  circumcision,  a well-to-do  Musalman  family, 
spends  some  £5  (Rs.  50)  on  clothes  and  £5  (Rs.  50)  on  feasting 
and  perhaps  10s  (Rs.  5)  on  charity ; a poor  family  spends  aboutt 
LZ  (its.  ZU)  m all.  At  a thread  investment  a well-to-do  family/ 
spends  some.  £5  (Rs.  50)  on  ornaments,  £2  10*.  (Rs.  25)  on  clothes,. 

0 (Rs.  100)  on  feasting,  and  £1  (Rs.  10)  on  charity ; and  a poor? 
amily  about  £5  (Rs.  50)  m all,  of  which  one-half  goes  in  feasting. 
When  a daughter  reaches  womanhood,  the  expenses  of  a well-to-doi 
family  are  about  £15  (Rs.  150)  on  clothes,  £15  (Rs.  150)  on  feasts,, 
and  £2  10*.  (Rs.  25;  on  charity ; and  of  a poor  family  £5  (Rs.  50) 
m all.  On  a betrothal  a well-to-do  family  spends  £20  (Rs  2001 
on  ornaments,  £2  10*.  (Rs.  25)  on  clothes,  and  10*.  (Rs.5)  om 
charity ; and  a poor  family  between  £5  and  £6  (Rs.  50  and  Rs.  60). 
At  a,  marriage  the  father  of  the  boy  and  girl  together  probably 
spend,  if  well-to-do,  £20  (Rs.  200)  on  dowry,  £100  (Rs  10001  on 
ornaments,  £20  (Rs  200)  on.clothes,  £40  (Rs  400)  on  feasting,  and 

nir™0*!?  chanty;  and  if  poor  £20  (Rs.  200)  on  ornaments, 
,1  (Rs-  75)  on  clothes,  £10  (Rs.  100)  on  feasting,  and  £2  10s. 
(Rs.  25)  on  charity.  At  a pregnancy  £2  10*.  (Rs.  25)  would  be  spent 
on  clothes,  and  as  much  on  feasting  by  a well-to-do  family ; and  £1 
(Rs.  10)  and  10*.  (Rs  5)  respectively,  by  poor  people.  Lastly,  on 
the  occasion  of  a death  a rich  family  would  spend  £20  (Rs.  2001  on 
feasting  and  £10  (Rs.  100)  on  charity  ; and  a poor  family  £5  (Rs  501 
on  feasting  and  £2  (Rs.  20)  on  charity.  * ( ' 

•???> daiIy  life,of  almost  a11  classes  is  much  the  same.  They  rise 
with  the  sun  and  work  till  noon.  Then  they  rest  for  a couple  of 

hours  taking  a meal  and  a nap.  They  begin  work  again  about  two, 
and  go  on  till  dusk,  and,  after  another  meal,  go  to  sleep  between 
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nine  and  ten.  A few  take  a small  meal,  nydhdri , about  eight  in  the 
morning,  besides  their  dinner  at  noon  and  their  supper  after  dark  ; 
the  majority  take  the  last  two  meals  only.  Their  food,  as  a rule,  is 
bread  cakes  bhdkris , and  a few  onions  kdndds,  chillies  mirchyas , or 
similar  relish  masala,  and,  when  they  can  afford  it,  rice  tdndul , 
vegetables  bhdjis,  and  sweetmeats  mevamithdis.  The  employment  of 
traders  and  craftsmen  is  fairly  constant  throughout  the  year.  Except 
at  Yeola  where  a stock  of  silk  and  cotton  goods  is  sometimes  laid  in, 
it  is  not  usual  to  make  goods  in  the  rains  for  sale  during’  the  fair 
season.  A husbandman's  is  a busy  life.  At  some  times  of  the  year, 
when  his  whole  day  is  spent  in  the  fields,  he  is  up  by  three  or  four 
n the  morning  to  take  his  cattle  to  graze  and  to  water  them.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  seeks  rest  at  an  earlier  hour  than  other 
classes,  and  spends  his  noon-day  leisure,  after  he  has  eaten  his  meal, 
n sleep  and  idleness.  So  also  a husbandman  has  no  time  to  keep 
holiday  or  stop  work,  except  on  the  Pola  day  in  August  which  for  most 
husbandmen  is  a day  of  rest.  Most  other  classes  cease  from  work 
m holidays,  spending  them  at  home,  eating  better  food  than  usual, 
md  when  out-of-doors  wearing  many  ornaments  and  their  best 
lothes.  Fasts  are  not  much  observed  except  the  Mahdshivaratra 
n March,  and  the  eleventh  days  of  the  bright  half  of  the  months  of 
.4 sliddh  (July- August)  and  Kdrtik  (October -November).1 

The  wild  tribes  have  Waghia  and  other  gods  of  their  own ; a few 
3rahmans  and  Marathas  worship  Shiv  or  Vishnu  only ; but  the 
avourite  gods  of  the  Maratha  Hindus  are  Maruti,  Khandoba,  Bhairoba, 
Vfhasoba,  and  Devi.  Many  Brahmans  worship  Khandoba  as  their 
lousehold  deity,  and  new  settlers,  whether  from  Upper  India,  Gujarat, 
>r  the  Karnatak,  seem  before  long  to  join  in  paying  him  reverence. 

Every  caste,  from  the  Brahman  to  the  Bhil,  forms  a more  or  less 
complete  community.  Some  have  a headman,  either  hereditary  or 
elective ; others  have  a council  of  five ; but,  among  all,  social  disputes 
tre  generally  settled  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of 
idult  male  members  passed  at  a special  caste  meeting’. 

As  the  lands,  now  included  in  Nasik,  formed,  till  1868,  part  of 
Diandesh  and  Ahmednagar,  the  results  of  earlier  censuses  cannot 
)e  compared  with  those  of  1872.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  from 
>ccasional  references  in  survey  and  other  reports,  the  increase  in 
)opulation,  during  the  thirty  years  ending  1872,  was  about  fifty  per 
:ent.  This  would  give  for  the  total  population  in  1846  a rough 
!stimate  of  about  500,000  souls. 

According  to  the  1872  census,  the  total  population  of  the  district 
vas  734,386  souls  or  ninety  to  the  square  mile.2  Of  these,  Hindus 
lumbered  693,335  or  94'41  per  cent,  and  Musalmans  32,148  or 
1**37  per  cent,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  Hindus  to  one 
ffusalman.  There  were  besides  1064  Christians  and  130  Parsis. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives,  for  the  year  1872,  details  of 
he  population  of  each  sub-division  according  to  religion,  age,  and  sex: 


1 The  details  about  houses,  furniture,  expenses,  ornaments,  food  and  daily  life  have 
>een  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  R,  Cooke,  C.  S. 

2 The  small  average  density  of  population,  the  lowest  of  any  part  of  the  Presidency 
xcept  Sind,  is  due  to  the  large  area  of  hill  and  forest  land  especially  in  B&gl&n  and 
Cal  van. 
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Nasik  Population , 1872.  Sub-divisional  Details , 


Sub-division. 

HINDUS. 

Up  to  twelve. 

Twelve  to 
thirty. 

Above  thirty. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Persons 

Maiegaon 

11,499 

11,212 

9378 

9718 

10,030 

8790 

30,907 

29,720 

60,627 

Ndndgaon 

5669 

5573 

5315 

5291 

3772 

2899 

14,756 

13,763 

28,519 

Yeola 

. ... 

7580 

7355 

7362 

7499 

8226 

7213 

23,168 

22,067 

45,235 

Niphdd 

...  . • . 

14,759 

14,219 

13,064 

13,844 

14,006 

12,654 

41,829 

40,717 

82,546 

Sinnar 

...  * • . 

12,823 

11,731 

10,365 

11,467 

8806 

7698 

31,994 

30,896 

62,890 

Igatpuri 

...  • . 

12,021 

11,212 

9684 

10,021 

7166 

5936 

28,871 

27,169 

56,040 

Nasik 

16,176 

14,862 

14,701 

15,300 

12,871 

10,853 

43,748 

41,015 

84,763 

Peint 

...  . , 

10,475 

9533 

7729 

7958 

5969 

4881 

24,173 

22,372 

46,545 

Dindori 

...  . . 

14,059 

13,109 

11,873 

12,719 

8383 

7391 

34,315 

33,219 

67,534, 

Kalvan 

...  . . . 

13,423 

12,922 

10,318 

10,983 

9352 

7672 

33,093 

31,577 

64,670 

Sat§,n  a 

...  . • . 

9234 

9104 

7794 

7848 

6891 

5609 

23,919 

22,561 

46,480 

Chdndor 



9594 

8602 

7854 

8626 

7096 

5714 

24,544 

22,942 

47,486- 

Total 

137,312 

129,434 

115,437 

121,274 

102,568 

87,310 

355,317 

338,018 

693,335 

MUSALMA'NS. 

Maiegaon 

1060 

990 

872 

907 

1324 

1072 

3256 

2969 

6225 

N&ndgaon 

...  ... 

311 

293 

289 

291 

274 

191 

874 

775 

1649 

Yeola 

• • i ... 

1111 

1009 

972 

988 

1377 

1192 

3460 

3189 

6649 

Niphad 

...  ... 

621 

609 

526 

570 

611 

534 

1758 

1713 

3471 

Sinnar 

• • • ... 

381 

338 

340 

355 

297 

265 

1018 

958 

1976 

Igatpuri 

• • . • . 

236 

223 

317 

254 

217 

164 

770 

641 

14111 

Ndsik 

« . * • » • 

774 

652 

825 

794 

966 

724 

2565 

2170 

4735 

Peint 

...  •»» 

82 

96 

80 

78 

78 

71 

240 

245 

485 

Dindori 

...  ... 

166 

196 

204 

176 

186 

153 

556 

525 

10811 

Kalvan 

...  ... 

232 

224 

209 

219 

192 

179 

633 

622 

1255 

Satana 

...  ... 

148 

155 

110 

114 

146 

97 

404 

366 

770 

Chandor 



450 

497 

413 

336 

419 

326 

1282 

1159 

2441 

Total 

5572 

5282 

5157 

5082 

6087 

4968 

16,816 

15,332 

32,148-- 

CHRISTIANS  AND  OTHERS. 

Maiegaon 

13 

17 

23 

14 

17 

20 

53 

51 

104 

Nandgaon 

... 

9 

8 

9 

14 

18 

4 

36 

26 

62 

Yeola 

1502 

1379 

1234 

1279 

1062 

973 

3798 

3631 

7429 

Niphdd 

. . . 

Sinnar 

...  ... 

4 

2 

6 

6 

Igatpuri 

24 

25 

110 

39 

74 

12 

208 

76 

284 

Nasik 

83 

69 

308 

188 

87 

38 

478 

295 

773 

Peint 

... 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Dindori 

...  ... 

6 

2 

2 

1 

8 

3 

11  1 

Kalvan 

...  ... 

5 

1 

8 

4 

8 

2 

21 

7 

28  i 

Satdna 

... 

Chdndor 



56 

41 

27 

28 

24 

27 

107 

96 

”203 

Total 

1692 

1540 

1731 

1568 

1295 

1077 

4718 

4185 

8903* 

TOTAL. 

Mdlegaon 

12,572 

12,219 

10,273 

10,639 

11,371 

9882 

34,216 

32,740 

66,956 

Nandgaon 

... 

5989 

5874 

5613 

5596 

4064 

3094 

15,666 

14,564 

30,230 

Yeola 

...  ... 

10,193 

9743 

9568 

9766 

10,665 

9378 

30,426 

28,887 

59,313 

Niphad 

...  ... 

15,380 

14,828 

13,590 

14,414 

14,617 

13,188 

43,587 

42,430 

86,017 

Sinnar 

...  ... 

13,204 

12,069 

10,709 

11,822 

9105 

7963 

33,018 

31,854 

64,872 

Igatpuri 

...  ... 

12,281 

11,460 

10,111 

10,814 

7457 

6112 

29,849 

27,886 

57,735 

Nasik 

• . . , . , 

17,033 

15,583 

15,834 

16,282 

13,924 

11,615 

46,791 

43,480 

90,271 

Peint 

•••  ... 

10,557 

9629 

7811 

8036 

6048 

4952 

24,416 

22,617 

47,033 

Dindori 

...  ... 

14,225 

13,305 

12,083 

12,897 

8571 

7545 

34,879 

33,747 

68,626 

Kalvan 

...  ... 

13,660 

13,147 

10,535 

11,206 

9552 

7853 

33,747 

32,206 

65,953 

Satana 

... 

9382 

9259 

7904 

7962 

7037 

5706 

24,323 

22,927 

47,250 

Chdndor 



10,100 

9140 

8294 

8990 

7539 

6067 

25,933 

24,197 

50'l30 

Total 

144,576 

136,256 

122,325 

127,924 

109,950 

93,355 

376,851 

357,535 

734,386 

* Of  8903  shown  under  Others,  1064  were  Christians. 
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The  above  statement  shows  that  the  percentage  of  males  on  the 
total  population  was  51  *32,  and  of  females  48*68.  Hindu  males 
numbered  355,317  or  51*24,  and  Hindu  females  338,018  or  48*76 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population ; Mu  sal  man  males  numbered 
16,816  or  52*31  per  cent,  and  Musalman  females  15,332  or  47*69  per 
3ent  of  the  Musalman  population. 

The  total  number  of  infirm  persons  was  returned  at  4490  (males 
2749,  females  1741),  or  sixty-one  per  ten  thousand  of  the  population. 
3f  these  303  (males  210,  females  93),  or  four  per  ten  thousand 
vere  insane;  430  (males  277,  females  153),  or  five  per  ten 
thousand  were  idiots;  677  (males  418,  females  259),  or  nine 
>er  ten  thousand  were  deaf  and  dumb  ; 2362  (males  1284,  females 
1078),  or  thirty-two  per  ten  thousand  were  blind;  and  718  (males 
>60,  females  158),  or  ten  per  ten  thousand  were  lepers. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  each  religious 
dass  according  to  sex  at  different  ages,  with,  at  each  stage,  the 
oercentage  on  the  total  population  of  the  same  sex  and  religion, 
the  columns  referring  to  the  total  population  omit  religious 
distinctions  but  show  the  difference  of  sex  : 


NasiJc  Population  by  Ager  1872 . 


Age. 

Hindus. 

Musalma'ns. 
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Up  to  1 year  

Between  1 and  6 

„ « „ 12  

„ 12  „ 20  

„ 20  „ 30  

„ 30  „ 40  

>,  40  „ 50  

„ 50  „ 60  

Above  60  ...  

Total 

14,737 
64,660 
57,915 
47,567 
67,870 
47,951 
29 ,088 
16,774 
8755 

414 
1819 
16-30 
13-38 
19-10 
13-49 
8-18 
4-72 
2-46 
; 

15,224 

65,312 

48,898 

53,918 

67,356 

40,999 

24,765 

13,755 

7791 

4-50 

19-32 

14- 46 

15- 95 
19-92 
12-13 

7-32 
4-07 
2-30 
; 

614 

2563 

2395 

1996 

3161 

2763 

1678 

928 

718 

3- 65 
15^24 
14*24 
11*87 
18-80 
16-40 

9-98 

5*52 

4- 27 
/ 

582 

2640 

2060 

2026 

3056 

2218 

1327 

800 

623 
v 

3- 79 
17-23 
13-44 
13-21 
19-93 

14  46 

8*65 

5-22 

4- 06 

) 

355,317 

338,018 

16,816 

15,332 

Christians. 

Others. 

Total. 

Age. 

Males-. 

Percentage  on  total 
male  Christian 

population. 

Females. 

Percentage  on  total 
female  Christian 
population. 

Males. 

Percentage  on  total 
male  Others. 

Females. 

Percentage  on  total 
female  Others. 

Males. 

Percentage  on  total 
male  population. 

Females. 

Percentage  on  total 
female  population. 

Up  to  1 year 
Between  1 and  6... 

11 

1-63 

7 

1-78 

126 

3-11 

145 

3*82 

15,488 

4*11 

15,958 

4-46 

49 

7-30 

48 

12-21 

783 

19'34 

778 

20-52 

68,055 

18*05 

68,778 

19-23 

j , 6 , j 12  ... 

„ 12  ,,  20... 

51 

7-60 

47 

11-96 

672 

16-60 

515 

13-58 

61,033 

16-19 

51,520 

56,609 

14-40 

188 

28-02 

95 

24-17 

496 

12-25 

570 

15*03 

50,247 

13-33 

15-83 

„ -20  ,,  30 ... 

220 

32-78 

134 

34-09 

827 

20*43 

769 

20*28 

72,078 

19-12 

71,315 

19-94 

» 30  „ 40... 
,,  40  ,,  50... 

82 

12-22 

19 

4-83 

530 

13*09 

451 

11*89 

51,326 

31,121 

13-62 

43,687 

12*22 

43 

6-40 

17 

4'33 

312 

7*70 

299 

7-88 

8-25 

26,408 

7*38 

„ 50  ,,  60... 

17 

2-53 

15 

3-81 

175 

4*32 

167 

4*40 

17,894 

4-74 

14,737 

4*12 

Above  60  

10 

1*49 

_ j 

11 

2-79 

J 

126 

3*11 

98 
v 

2*58 
/ 

9609 
v 

2-55 
/ 

8523 
v 

2*38 
> 

Total  ... 

671 

393 

4047 

3792 

376,851 

357,535 
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According  to  the  1872  census,  the  Hindus  belong  to  the  following 
sects  : 

Ndsik  Hindu  Sects,  1872. 


Vaishnavs. 

Shaivs. 

Ascetics. 

Unsec- 

TARIAN 

Hindus. 

Shra'vaks 

or 

J AINS. 

Total. 

R&manujs. 

Vallabha- 

ch&ris. 

Kabir- 

pantbis. 

MMlia- 

vacharis 

Sv&mi- 
n a ra- 
yans. 

444 

4 

64 

4507 

59 

72,863 

4039 

606,275 

5080 

693,335 

From  this  statement  it  would  seem,  that  of  the  total  Hindu 
population  the  unsectarian  classes  numbered  610,314  or  88*02  per 
cent;  the  Shaivs  72,863  or  10*50  per  cent;  the  Vaishnavs  5078  or 
0*73  per  cent;  and  the  Shravaks  5080  or  0*73  per  cent.  The 
Musalman  population  belongs  to  two  sects,  Sunni  and  Shia  ; the 
former  numbered  24,684  souls  or  76*78  per  cent  of  the  total 
Musalman  population ; and  the  latter  7464  souls  or  23*22  per  cent. 
The  Parsis  are  divided  into  two  branches,  Shenshai  and  Kadmi; 
the  number  of  the  former  was  99  or  76*16  per  cent,  and  of  the  latter 
31  or  23*84  per  cent.  There  were  besides  1064  Christians,  196 
Brahmos,  53  Jews,  15  Sikhs,  and  7445  Others. 

According  to  occupation  the  census  returns  for  1872  divide  the 
population  into  seven  classes  : 

h Employed  under  Government  or  municipal  or  other  local  authorities, 
9700  souls  or  1-32  per  cent  of  the  population. 

II — Professional  persons,  6741  or  0*91  per  cent. 

III. — In  service  or  performing  personal  offices,  8688  or  P18  per  cent. 

IV. — Engaged  in  agriculture  and  with  animals,  149,589  or  20*36  per  cent. 

V.— Engaged  in  commerce  and  trade,  15,075  or  2*05  per  cent. 

yi-  Employed  in  mechanical  arts,  manufactures  and  engineering  operations, 
and  engaged  in  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured  or  otherwise  prepared  for 
consumption,  96,182  or  13  09  per  cent. 

. ^I* — Persons  not  classed  otherwise,  ( a ) wives  175,368  and  children  257,110, 
m all  432,478  or  58*89  per  cent  ; and  ( b ) miscellaneous  persons,  15,933  or  2’16 
per  cent  ; total,  448,411  or  61*05  per  cent. 

The  different  Hindu  castes  may  be  most  conveniently  grouped 
under  the  fourteen  heads  of  Brahmans,  Writers,  Traders,  Husband- 
men, Craftsmen,  Manufacturers,  Bards  and  Actors,  Servants,  Herds- 
men, Fishers,  Labourers,  Early  or  Unsettled  Tribes,  Depressed 
Classes,  and  Beggars. 

, Bra  llHians,  exclusive  of  sub-divisions,  include  seventeen 
divisions  with  a strength  of  28,211  souls  or  4*06  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Hindu  population.  I he  divisions  are  lajurvedis  or  Madhyandins, 
Deshasths,  Chitpavans,  Karhadas,  Devrukhas,  Kannavs,  Telangs, 
Shenvis,  Maitrayanis,  Govardhans  or  Golaks,  Sarasvats,  Kanadas, 
Gujaratis,  Marvadis,  Ranojas,  Pardeshis,  and  Madrasis. 

Brahmans  are  found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  family  priests, 
keepers  of  pilgrims  lodging-houses,  temple  ministrants,  pilgrims* 
guides  and  instructors,  moneylenders,  landholders,  Government 
servants,  and  pleaders.  The  landholders  own  both.  Government 
and  alienated  lands.  Some  of  them  till  with  their  own  hands,  but 
most  rent  their  estates  to  Malis  or  Kunbis.  Of  the  pleaders  some. 
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in  the  subordinate  courts,  are  local  Brahmans,  but  those  in  Nfisik 
are  almost  all  Chitpavans  who  have  come  to  the  district  within  the 
last  thirty  years. 

The  local  Brahman  community  includes  Yajurvedis,  Deshasths, 
Chitpavans,  and  Karhadas,  who  eat  together  and  settle  caste 
disputes  according  to  the  majority  of  votes.  When  a matter  comes 
for  settlement,  sixteen  learned  men,  called  grams  or  headmen,  send 
formal  invitations  to  the  members  of  the  community.  The  meetings 
are  generally  held  at  Bhadra  Kali’s  temple,  and  sometimes  at  the 
house  of  a gram.  The  prosecutor,  anuvadak,  states  the  case,  and 
the  accused,  prdyaslichitti , makes  his  defence.  The  pandits  cite 
their  authorities,  show  the  nature  of  the  alleged  offence,  and  the 
penance  prescribed,  and  give  their  opinions  on  the  case.  The 
caste  sit  in  judgment,  and  the  votes  of  the  majority  decide  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  The  proceedings  and  judgment 
are  written  and  filed.  Of  late  these  learned  men  have  lost  importance. 
Little  respect  is  shown  them,  and  wealthy  members  are  able  to 
carry  matters  in  their  own  way  and  get  off  an  accused,  though  the 
proof  of  his  guilt  may  be  overwhelming. 

Though  they  send  their  children  to  school,  and,  when  priesthood 
fails,  take  to  new  pursuits,  Brahmans  have,  as  a whole,  fallen  in 
wealth  and  position  since  the  days  of  the  Peshwas.  Many  have 
hardly  money  enough  to  repair  their  old  mansions. 

The  largest  and  most  important  class  of  Brahmans  are  the 
Yajurvedis,  or  Madhyandms,  who  are  followers  of  the  Yajasneyi 
recension  of  the  Yajurved  otherwise  known  as  the  W hite  Yajurved.1 
They  are  the  most  numerous  class  of  Brahmans  in  Berar  where  they 
have  come  from  Maharashtra  or  the  Bombay  Deccan.2  They  are 
also  found  in  Poona,  Satara,  Kolhapur,  and  the  Southern  Maratha 
districts.  But  their  head-quarters  are  in  the  Nasik  district  where 
they  have  about  2000  houses,  500  of  them  in  Nasik  town,  200  each 
in  Sinnar  and  Trimbak,  and  the  rest  scattered  over  the  district  in 
settlements  of  from  one  to  fifteen  families.  They  are  rougher  looking, 
darker,  and  less  cleanly  than  Chitpavans,  but  somewhat  closely  resemble 
Deshasths.3  Their  Marathi  differs  little  from  Deshasths’  Marathi 
except  that  they  interchange  the  dental  and  cerebral  ns>.  Nearly  all 
in  Nasik  town  are  priests,  who  have  bodies  of  patrons,  yagmans , in 
different  parts  of  India,  whose  family  trees  are  entered  in  huge  account 
books,4  and  whom  the  priests  attend  and  instruct  when  they  visit  Nasik. 
They  generally  go  in  parties  to  the  Nasik  Road  railway  station  or 
stand  where  the  Nasik  and  the  Devlali  roads  meet.  Theie  they  accost 


1 According  to  Dr.  Wilson  (Castes,  II.  24)  they  get  their  name  of  Mddhyandin  or 
Mid-day  Br&hmans  from  the  importance  they  attach  to  worship  at  noon. 

2 £er^r  Q-^zcttGcr  183. 

3 Mr.  Sinclair,  GS.,  says:  Yajurvedis  are,  in  my  observation,  darker  the  nose 
much  less  apt  to  be  aquiline  and  the  whole  physiognomy  inferior  to  that  of  the 
handsome  Chitpavans  and  the  acute  looking  Deshasths  and  Karhadas.  Ind.  Ant, 

III.  45.  . , , . ,, 

4 The  books  of  one  family,'  whom  all  M4rvadi  pilgrims  support,  show  that  in  the 

time  of  Aurangzeb,  Ajitsing  Raja  of  Jodhpur  was  among  their  patrons.  Another 
family  has  on  their  books  the  entry  of  a visit  of  a great  grandfather  of  Sir  Jang 
Bahadur,  which,  proved  of  no  small  advantage  to  them  when  that  chief  visited  N&sik, 
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every  Hindu  traveller  asking  where  he  has  come  from  and  what  are 
his  name  and  caste.  The  Brahman,  who  finds  the  stranger’s  name 
or  his  ancestor’s  name  in  his  book,  takes  him  to  lodge  at  his  house, 
and  helps  him  to  perform  the  different  ceremonies.  The  priest 
makes  no  fixed  charge,  but  gets  a present  from  the  pilgrim  and  a 
share  of  all  that  he  spends.  A dinner  is  then  given  to  Brahmans,  the 
number  of  the  guests  depending  on  the  pilgrim’s  means.  Nearly 
all  the  wealthiest  of  these  priests  engage  in  moneylending. 

Though  no  information  has  been  obtained  of  their  settlement  at 
Nasik,  several  considerations  tend  to  show  that  the  Madhyandins 
came  from  Gujarat.  The  Madhyandin  sheikha , or  branch,  is  common 
in  Grujarat  and  little  known  in  the  Deccan,  and  their  rule  forbidding 
marriage  with  any  one  of  the  stock  or  gotra  of  the  mother’s  father 
is  a Gujarat  and  not  a Maratha  rule.  Their  complete  separation 
from  the  Desliasths  in  matters  of  marriage  and  their  Gujarat-like 
fondness  for  trade  favour  this  view,  and  their  friendly  feeling  for 
the  Thana  Palshis,  who  also  are  Madhyandins  and  have  the  same 
marriage  rules,  seems  to  show  that  they  entered  Nasik  through  the 
Thai  pass.  Of  the  cause  and  date  of  their  coming  nothing  has  been 
traced.  There  are  two  divisions  of  Madhyandins  in  the  district, 
the  main  body  of  Nasik  Yajurvedis  and  a sub-division  who  are 
locally  known  as  Baglanis;  the  divisions  eat  together,  but,  as  a rule, 
they  do  not  intermarry.  The  Abhir  or  Ahir  Brahmans,  of  whom 
some  details  are  given  in  the  Khandesh  Statistical  Account,  are 
also  of  the  Madhyandin  stock.1 

The  Madhyandins’  family  records  show  that  they  have  been  in 
Nasik  for  at  least  500  years.  But  their  close  resemblance  to  the 
Deshasths  in  appearance,  language,  and  religious  customs,  makes  it 
probable  that  they  came  to  Nasik  at  a much  earlier  date.  The  three 
once  leading  families,  Parashare,  Prabhu,  and  Panchbhayye,  appear 
from  their  registers,  to  have  secured  numerous  patrons,  yajmdns, 
in  Rajputana  and  the  Panjab  as  early  as  about  1470.  The  Pfirashares 
enjoy  the  old  and  once  very  gainful  patronage  of  not  less  than 
thirty  Rajputana  chiefs;  the  Shuklas  and  Shauches  have  many  rich 
supporters  in  Berar  and  the  Central  Provinces ; and  the  Panchbhayyes 
and  Shinganes  have  many  Sikh  families  in  the  Pan  jab.  The  Dikshits 
and  Prabhus  act  as  priests  for  many  Nagar  Vani  families;  the 
Gaydhanis,  one  of  the  richest  families,  act  as  priests  for  many 
Bombay  Bhatias  and  Lohanas,  and  a few  of  them  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  patrons  from  among  Deccan  Brahman  and 
Maratha  families.  In  addition  to  payments  made  by  their  patrons, 
some  leading  Madhyandin  families  enjoy  yearly  stipends  from 
native  princes.  Thus  the  Shinganes,  Shuklas,  and  Gaydhanis  have 
each  an  annuity,  varshasan,  from  the  Nizam,  obtained  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  present  century  when  Chandulal  was  minister  at 


1 Bombay  Gazetteer,  XII.  52.  In  connection  with  the  Madhyandins  the  reference 
in  Arrian’s  (a.b.  100)  list  of  the  Ganges  tributaries  to  the  country  of  the  Madhyandins 
is  worthy  of  note  (McCrindle’s  Megasthenes  and  Arrian,  186).  The  resemblance  of 
the  names  is  so  close  that  in  spite  of  Prof.  Max  Muller’s  objections  (History  of 
Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  333)  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Prof. 
Weber’s  identification.  History  of  Indian  Literature,  106. 
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Haidarabad  ; the  Devs  and  Shauches  have  an  allowance  from  Baroda ; 
the  Andhrutkars  from  Gwalior ; and  the  Bhanuses  and  Beles  from 
the  Peshwas  of  Poona  which  has  been  continued  by  the  British. 
In  Nasik  and  Trimbak  almost  all  Yajurvedis  are  priests,  either 
directors  of  pilgrims’  ceremonies,  family  priests,  reciters  of  holy 
works,  or  astrologers.  Some  of  the  richer  families  of  pilgrims* 
guides  add  to  their  regular  gains  by  employing  workmen  of  the 
Jingar  or  Panchal  caste  to  make  silver  vessels  which  they  sell  to 
pilgrims  and  others.  They  have  no  regular  shops,  but  keep  the 
vessels  in  stock  and  sell  them  in  their  own  houses.  Besides  this 
»some  of  the  well-to-do  priestly  families  trade  in  grain  or  cloth  and 
lend  money.  Of  the  poorer  priestly  families  many  are  supported 
solely  by  the  presents  they  receive  in  return  for  taking  a part  in 
religious  ceremonies.  Very  few  beg  from  house  to  house.  A few 
are  entirely  secular  lending  money  or  keeping  money-changers’  and 
cloth  dealers’  shops.  In  country  parts  a considerable  number  of  the 
Yajurvedis  are  husbandmen.  Over  the  whole  district  a few  are 
found  as  clerks  and  in  the  lower  grades  of  Government  service. 

In  religious  matters  the  Madhyandins,  who  are  followers  of  the 
White  Yajurved,  are  separate  from  Deshasths,  Konkanasths,  and 
Karhadas,  who  follow  either  the  Rigved  or  the  Black  Yajurved. 
Because  of  this  difference  they  are  apt  to  be  looked  down  on  by 
Konkanasths,  Deshasths,  and  Karhadas,  but  they  do  not  admit  any 
inferiority.1  Madhyandins  never  marry  with  any  other  class  of 
Brahmans;  and  among  themselves  they  are  prevented  from  marrying 
not  only  with  families  of  their  father’s  stock,  but  also  with  families 
of  the  stock  of  their  mother’s  father.  Of  late  the  minor  differences 
between  the  Yajurvedis  and  the  Deshasths,  Konkanasths  and 
Karhadas  have  been  greatly  smoothed.  They  now  call  each  other 
to  religious  ceremonies,  officiate  together  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godavari,  and  do  not  object  to  sit  in  the  same  line  at  funeral  feasts. 
Though  some  Madhyandins  are  very  well  off,  cases  are  not  uncommon 
of  families  selling  their  rights  as  local  priests  to  Konkanasths  and 
Deshasths.  They  have  only  lately  begun  to  send  their  children 
freely  to  Government  schools,  and  are,  therefore,  less  fitted  than 
Deshasths,  Konkanasths,  and  Karhadas,  for  the  higher  grades  of 
Government  service  or  for  practice  as  pleaders. 

Fifteen  families  of  Madhyandins  hold  a specially  high  social 
position.2  Among  these  the  Devs,  who  were  originally  agents  of 
the  Prabhu  family,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  local  Brahman 
community  and  are  honoured  alike  by  members  of  their  own  and 
of  other  classes  of  Brahmans.  As  officiating  priests,  dharmddhikaris , 
or  village  priests,  grdmopddhy  ciy  ds , they  are  entitled  to  from  ten 
to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  alms  given  to  Brahmans,  on  birth,  death, 
and  marriage  occasions. 
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1 Mr.  Sinclair,  C.S.  Ind.  Ant.  III.  45. 

2 Their  names  are  Dev  with  thirty  houses,  G&ydhani  with  twenty-five,  Shukla 
with  fifteen,  Shauche  with  twelve,  Garge  with  ten,  Bele  with  ten,  Vare  with  ten, 
Prabhu  with  ten,  P&rdshare  with  ten,  Kshemkalydni  with  eight,  Chandr&ti  with  eight, 
Andhrutkar  with  seven,  Panchbhayye  with  five,  Shingane  with  five,  and  Deshp&nde 
with  two. 
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The  Deshasths,  who  are  a smaller  body  than  the  Yajurvedis,  are 
generally  well-to-do,  and  a few  of  them  are  rich.  They  are  priests, 
hereditary  village  accountants,  husbandmen,  moneylenders,  and 
Government  servants.1 

Chitpavans,  or  Konkanasths,  who  first  came  to  the  district  under 
the  Peshwa,  have  had  many  additions  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
Under  the  Marathas,  besides  being  the  seat  of  Peshwa  Raghunathrao 
or  Raghoba  (1772-73)  and  of  the  wife  of  his  nephew  Narayanrao 
Peshwa,  Nasik  was  the  residence  of  many  Maratha  nobles  who 
maintained  Chitpavan  priests.  Chitpavans  are  generally  fair 
and  delicate-featured,  clean  in  their  habits,  and  great 
money -hoarders  with  a bad  name  for  stinginess  and  hardness.2 
Many  of  them  are  Government  servants  and  pleaders,  and  only  a 
small  number  are  beggars,  bhikshuks.  Since  their  settlement  in  the 
district  they  have  adopted  a good  many  Yajurvedi  and  Deshasth 
customs.  Thus  in  Nasik  they  have  taken  to  worship  Khandoba  in 
imitation  of  the  Yajurvedis  and  Deshasths;  and  instead  of  calling 
Brahmans  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Satvi  on  the  fifth  day  after 
a birth,  they  call  them  on  the  tenth,  like  the  Yajurvedis  and 
Deshasths.  It  is  said  that  Bajirao,  the  last  Peshwa,3  when  perform- 
ing some  ceremony  at  Nasik,  was,  by  the  local  Brahmans,  probably 
the  Madhyandins,  denied  the  use  of  the  same  flight  of  steps  as  the 
priests.  This  has  been  quoted  as  a proof  of  the  low  position  which 
Konkanasths  hold  among  Brahmans.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that 
it  was  the  result  of  a feud  between  Bajirao  and  the  Yajurvedis.4 
There  is  now  no  difference  between  the  treatment  of  Konkanasths 
and  of  other  Brahman  pilgrims  at  Nasik. 

Karharas,  who  take  their  name  from  the  town  of  Karhad  in 
Shtara,  are  found  in  small  numbers  and  are  generally  well-to-do,  some 
of  them  priests  and  moneylenders  and  others  Government  servants. 
In  look,  speech,  dress,  and  customs,  they  differ  little  from  Deshasths 
with  whom  they  eat  but  do  not  generally  marry. 

Devrukhas,  who  take  their  name  from  the  village  of  Devrukh  in 
Ratnagiri,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Nasik,  Malegaon,  and  Din- 
dori.  Except  a few  moneylenders  and  pleaders  all  are  husbandmen. 
Other  Brahmans  eat  but  do  not  marry  with  them,  and  as  there 
are  no  learned  Brahmans  among  them,  they  are  not  admitted  to 
the  meetings  held  by  the  Brahman  community  to  settle  social 
disputes. 


1 Some  of  the  highest  families  in  the  district,  the  Vinchurkar,  Ch&ndvadkar, 
Hingne,  and  BAja  Bahadur  are  Deshasths. 

2 ChitpAvan  thrift  is  the  theme  of  several  sayings,  such  as  Chitpdvani  bet  or 
Chitpavani  hit,  used  of  any  fine-drawn  economy. 

3 Hamilton’s  Description  of  Hindustan,  II.  197, 

4 The  NAsik  Chitpavans  declare  that  BAjirao  was  never  denied  any  privileges. 
But  the  authority  is  good  and  the  incident  is  not  likely  to  have  been  invented.  It 
seems  that  BAjiiAo  ordered  a temple  at  Trimbak  to  be  consecrated  by  Konkanasth 
Black  Yajurvedis  and  not  by  the  local  White  Yajurvedis.  The  AVhite  Yajurvedis 
gathered  in  a mob  to  stop  the  consecration  and  were  dispersed  by  Bdjirdo’s  orders, 
several  of  them  being  sent  to  prison.  For  this  the  community  cursed  him,  and 
at  Ndsik  the  Yajurvedis’  curse  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
Bdjirdo’s  mistakes  and  ruin. 
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Kannav  Brahmans,  who  are  found  in  considerable  strength  in 
N4sik  and  in  small  numbers  throughout  the  district,  call  themselves 
Prathamshakhis,  or  followers  of  the  first  branch  of  the  White 
Yajurved.  A few  of  them  are  settled  in  Poona  and  considerable 
numbers  in  Kolhapur.  Some  of  them  are  priests,  some  Government 
servants,  and  some  cloth  dealers. 

Seenvis,  or  Sarasvat  Brahmans,  are  found  in  very  small  numbers 
in  Nasik,  Sinnar,  Yeola,  and  Baglan.  They  have  come  from  the 
Konkan,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  bo  settled  in  the  district. 
'They  dress  like  other  Marfitha  Brahmans,  and,  unlike  their  caste- 
fellows  in  the  Konkan,  do  not  openly  eat  fish.  Other  Brahmans 
neither  eat  nor  marry  with  them.  In  Nasik  they  have  a monastery 
about  I 75  years  old,  built  in  honour  of  Purnfinand  a Shenvi  ascetic 
and  high  priest  of  the  caste  whose  tomb  it  contains.  The  monastery 
is  now  the  property  of  Atmanand  Svami,  the  present  high  priest  of 
the  Shenvi  caste,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Kavla  in  Goa  and  who 
occasionally  visits  Nasik.  The  Peshwas  granted  it  a yearly  allowance 
of  about  £30  (Rs.  300).  The  hereditary  local  manager  is  a 
Yajurvedi  Brahman  who  is  paid  about  one-third  of  the  allowance. 

Govaedhan  Brahmans,  generally  called  Golaks  or  sons  of  Brahman 
widows,  are  found  in  large  numbers  all  over  the  district,  and  form  a 
separate  caste  having  their  own  priests.  Some  are  cultivators,  but 
;most  are  hereditary  village  accountants.  The  caste  headman  is 
: generally  some  one  with  a smattering  of  Sanskrit,  called  a V edict, . 

: Other  Brahmans  do  not  dine  or  marry  with  them.  Their  widows  do 
1 cot  remarry  and  are  required  to  shave  their  heads.  From  the  name 
Govardhan,  which  some  of  the  early  cave  inscriptions  (a.d.  120)  use 
as  a name  of  Nasik,  and  from  their  holding  the  post  of  village 
i accountants,  it  seems  probable  that  these  are  the  representatives  of  the 
eldest  Brahman  settlers  at  Nasik.  They  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
balled  Golaks,  Man u*s  name  for  the  sons  of  widows,  because  they 
continued  to  allow  widow-marriage  after  the  later-arrived  Brahmans 
aad  given  up  the  practice.* 1  Govardhans  are  found  in  Khandesh, 
n the  west  of  Poona,  and  in  the  Northern  Konkan. 

Maitrayanis,  called  from  the  Maitrayani  recension  of  the  Yajur- 
red,  follow  the  Mdnavsutra  and  seem  to  have  come  from  Khandesh 
where  they  have  long  been  settled.  As  a class  they  are  well-to-do, 
some  as  large  landholders,  some  as  accountants  and  Government 
servants,  some  as  moneylenders,  and  some  as  cloth-sellers.  Other 
Brahmans  do  not  eat  with  them. 

Kayasth  or  KIsth  Brahmans  have  three  houses  in  the  village  of 
dhoti  in  Igatpuri.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  Upper  India 
vithin  the  last  forty  years.  They  call  themselves  Yajurvedi 
Brahmans,  dress  like  them  and  keep  the  regular  Brahman  ceremonies, 
i3ut  they  are  considered  a low  class  and  other  Brahmans  do  not  eat 
vith  them.  They  live  in  well  built  houses,  and  maintain  themselves 
)y  selling  tobacco  and  salt.  They  do  not  use  animal  food  or  liquor. 


1 The  Honourable  Rao  Bahddur  GopAlr&o  Hari  Deshmukh.  The  name  Govardhan 

i ccurs  in  Mr.  Sherring’s  list  of  Kanoj  TivAris  (Castes,  I,  26).  They  do  not  seem  to 
oe  known  in  Upper  India. 
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Kanojas,  found  in  small  numbers  in  Nasik,  Malegaon,  and  Chandor, 
are  settlers  from  Kanoj,  Allahabad,  and  Benares.  Most  of  them  are 
said  to  have  come  within  the  last  hundred  years  and  to  have  taken 
military  service  with  the  local  Maratha  nobles.  They  have  sharp 
features,  with  rather  broad  faces  and  dark  prominent  eyes,  but  in 
appearance  they  differ  little  from  Kunbis.  The  men  shave  the  head 
like  Deccan  Brahmans  leaving  the  usual  top-knot.  Some  who 
have  taken  Government  service  allow  their  whiskers  to  grow. 
The  women  are  short  and  slight.  They  talk  both  Hindustani  and 
Marathi.  They  do  not  eat  animal  food  or  drink  liquor.  Though 
some  dress  like  Brahmans  most  have  adopted  the  Kunbi  or  Maratha 
costume.  Their  women  wear  a petticoat  and  a robe  over  it,  and,  on 
great  occasions,  a sheet,  cIkmIti,  in  addition  to  the  robe.  They  are  hard- 
working, sober  and  neat  in  their  habits,  and  bear  a good  name  for 
orderliness  and  freedom  from  crime.  On  the  establishment  of  peace 
at  the  beginning  of  British  rule  most  of  the  Kanoj  a soldiers  became 
husbandmen.  Of  the  rest  some  are  traders  and  moneylenders, 
others  grain-dealers,  and  a few  beggars.  They  are  fairly  off  and  a 
few  aie  lich.  They  worship  Shiv,  Devi,  and  Maruti,  and  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  Upper  Indian  gods.  They  are  fond  of  going  pilgrim- 
ages both  to  local  shrines  and  to  different  parts  of  India,  especially 
to  Dwarka.  Their  priests  are  Yajurvedi  Brahmans.  They  neither 
eat  nor  marry  with  Deccan  Brahmans.  Except  Kanojas  they  allow 
no  one  to  come  into  their  cook-room.  They  marry  among’  people 
of  then  own  caste.  They  are  said  to  have  formerly  brought  their 
wives  from  Upper  India,  but  the  practice  is  no  longer  kept  up. 
Many  of  the  men  never  marry,  and  the  number  of  the  class  is  said 
to  be  declining.  At  birth  they  have  five  days'  rejoicing,  asking 
friends  and  worshipping  their  gods.  On  the  twelfth  dav  the  child 
is  named  and  friends  are  feasted.  Boys  are  girt  with  "the  sacred 
thread  from  their  seventh  to  their  tenth  year.  Girls  are  married 
while  still  children.  When  they  come  of  age  they  are  kept  by 
themselves _ for  three  days,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  day  is 
spent  m singing  and  music.  Men  marry  at  any  age,  the  rich 
early  and  the  poor  when  they  can  afford  it.  Except  infants  who 
die  before  teething,  they  burn  their  dead.  Their  widows  are  not 
allowed  to  marry,  but,  unlike  other  Brahman  widows,  their  heads 
are  not  shaved.  . Though  their  houses  are  scattered  they  form  a 
separate  community.  Quarrels  are  settled  by  a committee.  They 
have  no  recognised  headman,  but  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
learned  in  religious  and  moral  texts  carries  weight  with  the  rest. 

Dravius  are  connected  with  the  monastery  of  the  great  Shankara- 
charya  which  was  built  in  Panchavati  by  Ndna  Fadntvis  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  monastery  and  alms-house  are 
managed  by  a Dravid  Brahman  whose  ancestors  seem  to  have  come 
trom  the  Dravid  country  when  the  monastery  was  built. 

Pardeshi  Brahmans,  found  at  Nasik,  Malegaon,  and  ClMndor 
are  the  priests  of  the  different  classes  of  Upper  Indian  Hindus,  chiefly 

Se  PdSriht  °aude  7 kn°Wn  “ ^vdeshis-  TW  Have  settled  in 

SeiTn^b^rf?7  am0nf  °ther/ettlers  o£  theil*  own  class. 
Iheir  number  is  not  large  and  most  of  them  are  poor.  Some  are 
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shopkeepers  and  husbandmen,  and  the  rest  messengers.  They 
speak  Hindustani  and  live  on  vegetables.  Some  wear  their  turbans 
like  Maratha  Brahmans  and  others  like  Kunbis.  They  worship  the 
same  gods  as  Deccan  Brahmans. 

Kanada  and  Telang  Brahmans  occasionally  visit  the  district, 
living  either  by  begging  or  by  the  sale  of  sacred  threads.  They  are 
generally  dark  and  have  a name  for  cleverness  and  knowledge  of 
the  Yedas.  They  speak  Telagu. 

Marvadi  Brahmans,  of  four  sub-divisions,  Chanyat,  Pushkarna, 

; Shrimali,  and  Shevak,  are  found  in  the  district,  but  go  to  Marwar 
for  marriages  or  other  special  business.  They  are  scattered  over 
almost  the  whole  district,  the  well-to-do  dealing  in  cloth,  others 
acting  as  shopkeepers  or  cooks,  and  the  rest  living  on  the  alms  of, 
or  performing  ceremonies  for,  Marwar  Vanis.  They  do  not  eat 
flesh  or  drink  liquor.  Some  worship  Vishnu  and  others  Shiv.  The 
father  of  the  girl  generally  seeks  for  the  husband  and  offers  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  If  rich  he  gives  a handsome  dowry.  At 
marriages  when  the  bridegroom  reaches  her  house,  the  bride  takes 
crushed  henna  leaves,  among  which  a silver  ring  is  hid,  in  her  right 
hand  and  the  bridegroom  clasps  her  hand  in  his.  They  then  go  to  the 
marriage  altar,  and  after  making  offerings  walk  four  times  round  it. 
The  silver  ring  is  afterwards  worn  by  the  bride. 

Gujarat  Brahmans  have  ten  or  twelve  houses  in  Nasik.  They 
are  of  six  sub-divisions,  Audich,  Khedaval,  Bhatmevada,  Travadi- 
mevada,  Gomtival,  and  Kandolia.  They  eat  together  but  do  not 
intermarry.  Some  of  the  men  dress  like  Deccan  Brahmans.  Their 
women  wear  the  petticoat.  Most  of  them  are  beggars  or  priests 
to  the  Tambats,  Kasars,  and  Tambolis.  Some  make  and  sell 
snuff,  while  others  are  servants  in  the  houses  of  Deccan  Brahmans, 
fetching  water  for  house  purposes  and  for  drinking.  Though  they 
drink  water  brought  by  these  Gujarat  servants,  Deccan  Brahmans 
do  not  eat  food  cooked  by  them.  There  is  a great  scarcity  of 
marriageable  girls,  and  many  men  do  not  marry  till  they  reach  an 
advanced  age. 

Writers  include  two  classes,  Kayasth  Prabhus  150  (males  81, 
females  69),  and  Thakurs  488  (males  287,  females  201)  with,  in  1872,  a 
strength  of  638  souls  or  0"09  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population. 
Prabhus,  mostly  late  arrivals  from  the  Konkan,  hold  high  posts  in 
the  revenue  branch  of  the  public  service.  Their  prosperity  greatly 
depends  on  the  caste  of  the  headmen  in  the  Collectors  office,  as 
there  is  a very  keen  rivalry  between  Prabhus  and  local  Brahmans. 
As  a class  they  are  educated  and  well-to-do. 

Thakurs,  properly  called  Brahma- Kshatri  Thakurs,  are  found 
chiefly  in  Nasik  and  Yeola  where  there  is  a considerable  Gujarat 
colony.  They  are  generally  fair  and  wear  the  sacred  thread.  Some 
of  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do  are  beautifully  rich  examples  of  the 
Gujarat  style  of  wood-carving.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Maratha 
Brahmans.  They  live  on  vegetable  food  and  worship  the  same  gods 
as  Brahmans,  Most  of  them  are  well-to-do  living  as  landholders, 
moneylenders,  and  pleaders,  and  some  dealing  in  butter  and  sugar. 
They  do  not  allow  widow  marriage.  They  have  e:iven  up  intercourse 
with  the  Brahma-Kshatris  of  Gujarat. 
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Mercantile,  Trading,  and  Shopkeeping  classes  include 
12,641  Marvadis  of  three  divisions  (males  7640,  females  5001), 
4075  (males  2175,  females  1900)  Yanis,  1050  (males  539,  females 
511)  Dingayats,  130  (males  79,  females  51)  Bhatias,  and  63  (males  37, 
females  26)  G u jars,  giving  a total  strength  of  17,959  souls  (males 
10,470,  females  7489)  or  2'59  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  The 
three  Marvadi  classes  are  the  Meshri,  the  Shravagi,  and  the  Osvah 
Of  both  Meshri  and  Osval  there  are  many  sub-divisions.  Except  the 
Yeola  Marvadis,  who  are  said  to  have  been  settled  for  nearly  200  years, 
all  aie  said  to  have  come,  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  from 
the  north  of  the  Narbada,  from  Marwar,  Jepur,  Jodhpur,  Udepur,  and 
Bikanir.  Most  of  the  settled  Marvadis  speak  Marathi  with  a broad 
accent.1  The  town  Marvadi  generally  shaves  except  the  upper  lip 
and  the  village  Marvadi  grows  the  beard.  Some  wear  three 
locks  of  hair,  two  curling  one  on  each  cheek  and  the  third  on 
the  ciown  of  the  head.  The  back  hair  is  mostly  worn  long  with  an 
upward  curl  at  the  tips.  New  arrivals  may  be  easily  known  by  their 
small  two-coloured  turbans,  generally  yellow  and  red  or  pink  and 
led,  their  long  hair,  their  dirty  look,  and  their  odd  speech.  In 
course  of  time  they  become  naturalised,  drop  their  peculiarities, 
and,  except  by  their  strongly  marked  features,  can  hardly  be  known 
from  higher  class  Hindus.  They  take  to  wearing  the  ordinary  Marat  ha 

turban  and  shoe,  become  cleanly  in  their  habits  and  dress,  speak  and 

wnte  Marathi,  and  even  wear  their  hair  like  high  class  Hindus 
lown  Marvadis  live  in  houses  like  those  of  other  Hindu  traders,  but 
in  the  country  it  is  usually  easy  to  make  out  the  Marvfidi’s  house  by 
its  belt  or  brown  round  the  doors  and  windows  sometimes  picked  out 
wi  h whitewash.  On  first  arriving  a Marvadi  is  generally  poor. 
Coming  by  Indor  and  Khamgaon,  he  brings  camels  for  sale  in  the 
Central  Provinces  or  Berar,  or  a pack  of  native  white  blankets,  an 
article  much  m request  among  Marathas.  He  deposits  the  proceeds 
of  his  season  s tour  with  the  shopkeeper  with  whom  he  takes  service, 
and  is  generally  put  in  charge  of  a branch  shop,  or  given  a pack 
of  such  trifling  things  as  glass  bangles,  pulse,  asafcetida,  or  cumin, 
and  sent  round  the  different  markets.  There  seems  to  be  usually 
some  sort  of  partnership  between  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
ea  mg,  as  their  relations  thicken,  to  intricate  manoeuvring  with 
regard  to  bonds  and  moneylending.  Their  thrift  and  greed  of  gain 
aie  a ye-woi  . It  is  said  to  be  their  rule  to  go  supperless  to 
bed  on  any  day  on  which  they  fail  to  make  money.  Having,  by 

Yq-  St^ctesfc  economy,  put  together  a little  money,  the  new 
Marvadi  usually  establishes  himself  in  some  small  village,  and,  with 
the  headman  s leave,  begins  to  make  grain  advances,  vddididhi , to 
beiepaid  at  harvest  time  at  from  twenty-five,  saved,  to  a hundred 
per  cent,  dum,  and,  occasionally  on  bad  security  and  during  times  of 
scardty,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  one,  tipat.  Besides  in  wholesale  grain, 
he  deals  m retail,  hrJpul , pulse  and  grain,  and  in  condiments,  spices. 


language °as,thevwrilpSny  ?if’  and  ga°\  T villa-e’  thcW  pronounce  gawm.  Their 
is  rare  to  find  a^VUrv^di  b >,  °WS  so  fi1110^1  latitude  in  spelling  and  grammar  that  it 
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sugar,  and  flour.  From  grain  lie  gradually  passes  on  to  selling  cloth 
and  lending  money,  and  being,  as  a rule,  keener  and  more  exacting 
and  punctual  in  liis  demands  than  most  moneylenders,  his  profits  are 
considerable.  When  he  has  made  enough  money  for  the  purpose,  he 
hands  over  his  business  to  his  partner  or  clerk,  or  to  some  acquaintance, 
and  g’oes  home  to  marry.  He  comes  back  with  his  wife  and  continues 
his  business  usually  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  less  commonly 
until  he  has  collected  enough  to  retire  on.1  Though  generally  very 
close-fisted,  when  at  marriages  and  other  family  ceremonies  he 
t entertains  his  castemen,  he  asks  his  friends  from  great  distances, 
and  feasts  them  regardless  of  expense.2  Instances  of  Marvadis 
building  wells  or  rest-houses  are  rare,  and  the  little  they  spend  in 
charity  is  given  in  a business-like  way,  the  charity  fund  account 
appearing  in  their  books  as  they  would  enter  any  other  item  of 
expense.  Though  stricter  and  perhaps  less  scrupulous,  the  Marvadi 
has  ousted  the  local  moneylender  chiefly  by  his  much  greater  energy 
and  by  bis  willingness  to  help  in  times  of  need.  Unlike  the  local 
Vani,  he  never  thinks  whether  his  debtor  is  able  to  pay  or  not, 
but  gets  out  of  him  what  he  can,  how  he  can,  and  whenever  he 
can.  As  a rule,  Marvadis  can  write,  teaching  one  another  or  having 
learnt  before  coming  to  the  district.  There  are  no  local  schools 
where  Marvadi  is  taught,  but  Marvadis  almost  always  send  their 
children  to  learn  Marathi  in  the  Government  primary  schools. 

Mesheis  are  Marvadi  Yanis  who  worship  Vishnu  and  wear  a 
basil  necklace,  kanti . Osvals3  and  Shravagis  are  Jains,  the  Osvals 
of  the  Sitambar  or  white  robed,  and  the  Shravagis  of  the  Digambar 
or  sky-clad,  that  is  naked,  sect.  Osvals  are  of  two  sub-divisions, 
Dasa  and  Visa,4  and  have  three  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  district, 
one  at  Mhasrul  six  miles  north  of  Nasik  and  the  others  at  the 
Chamar  Lena  caves  a few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Nasik  and  at 
Mangia-Tungia  in  north-west  Baglan.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  at 
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1 The  question  of  retiring  to  Mcfrwar  or  settling  in  Nasik  depends  on  a man’s 
connections.  One  who  has  friends  and  relations  round  him  probably  stays  ; lonely 
friendless  men,  as  a rule,  go  back.  The  general  practice  is  to  settle. 

2 The  great  want  of  marriageable  girls  among  them  and  the  ruinous  expense  of  a 
marriage  trip  to  Mar  war  force  most  of  them  to  remain  unmarried. 

3 Osvals  are  said  to  have  taken  their  name  from  the  town  Osliva  in  Jodhpur.  They 
say  that  Sanchial,  a goddess  of  that  place,  ordered  them  to  leave  the  town,  and 
threatened  to  bring  ruin  on  any  one  who  stayed  behind.  The  Cutch  account 
connects  their  name  with  the  town  of  Os  in  Phrkar.  See  Bombay  Gazetteer,  V.  52. 

4 The  common  story  of  the  origin  of  the  division  is  that  an  Osvdl  widow,  contrary 
tp  the  rule  against  widow  marriages,  lived  with  a Jain  priest  and  had  two  sons 
by  him.  The  sons  grew  rich,  and  hit  upon  the  following  plan  for  forcing  their 
castefellows  to  overlook  their  illegitimate  descent.  At  the  town  of  Reya,  where 
there  was  a large  number  of  Osvals,  they  made  grand  preparations  for  a dinner  and 
asked  the  Osv&ls,  who,  not  knowing  that  the  hosts  were  of  illegitimate  birth,  attend- 
ed the  party  in  large  numbers.  A widow  told  her  son  the  history  of  the  men  who 
were  giving  the  feast.  And  he  went  before  the  assembled  Osv&ls  and  begged  of 
them  to  allow  his  mother  to  remarry.  They  asked  why  he  had  come  there  to  make 
this  request,  and  he  told  them  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  two  brothers  who  had 
invited  them  to  dinner.  On  hearing  that  their  hosts  were  outcastes  there  was  a 
sudden  confusion  among  the  guests.  Those  who  had  touched  the  food  became  the 
followers  of  the  two  brothers  and  came  to  be  called  Dasas,  while  those  who  had  not 
touched  the  food  and  remained  pure  were  called  Vis&s.  The  use  of  Visa  and  Dasa  as 
names  of  caste  sub-divisions  is  common.  The  terms  seem  to  mean  V isa,  or  twenty 

i in  the  score,  that  is  pure  blood,  and  Dasa,  or  ten  in  the  score,  that  is  half-caste. 
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Mangia-Tungia  they  have  carved  images  of  Parasnath  their 
twenty-third  saint.  At  Mhasrul  and  at  Mangia-Tungia  they  have 
handsome  rest-houses  for  the  use  of  pilgrims. 

Ladsakka  Yanis,,  found  in  Baglan,  Kalvan,  and  Malegaon,  are  a 
well-to-do  class  of  Yanis,  who,  in  the  villages  of  those  sub-divisions, 
hold  the  place  which  Marvadi  Yanis  hold  in  other  parts  of  the 
district.  They  speak  mixed  Gujarati  and  Marathi.  They  are  very 
industrious  and  greedy  of  money,  and  deal  in  grocery,  cotton,  grain 
of  all  sorts,  and  cloth,  while  some  are  moneylenders  and  a few  are 
husbandmen.  They  are  the  chief  wholesale  buyers  of  molasses  or 
gol,  and  in  March  go  round  the  district  making  arrangements  for  its 
purchase. 

Lingayats,  found  in  Nasik  and  Peint  and  a few  in  other  sub-divisions 
as  grain-dealers,  have  come  from  Sholapur  and  the  southern 
Maratha  districts.  They  are  of  seven  sub-divisions,  Pancham, 
Dixivant,  Chili vant,  Tiloris,  Bandgar,  Hatkar,  and  Koshti.  Of 
these  Panchams  are  found  all  over  the  district,  and  Bandgars, 
Hatkars  and  Kosktis  in  Yeola.  All  speak  Marathi  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  appearance  they  are  dark,  and,  except  a few 
in  Nasik,  they  live  in  small  houses.  Both  men  and  women  tie 
round  the  arm  or  hang  from  the  neck,  and  some  men  hide  in  their 
turban,  an  image  of  Shiv  sometimes  covered  with  a red  cloth,  They 
have  a great  name  for  craft  and  cunning,  and  deal  in  grocery, 
keep  cattle,  and  sell  milk  both  fresh  and  thickened  by  boiling! 
Among  Panchams  some  are  landholders,  vatanddrs,  and  money- 
lenders while  others  have  taken  to  cultivation.  Bandgars,  Hatkars, 
and  Koshtis  are  almost  all  weavers.  In  token  that  they  are  devotees 
of  Shiv  they  generally  rub  ashes,  bhasm,  on  their  foreheads  and  arms. 
They  hold  that  no  true  believer  can  be  impure,  and  therefore 
disregard  the  ordinary  rules  about  ceremonial  impurity.  The 
Chilivants  do  not  allow  food  to  be  seen  when  it  is  being  cooked 
or  eaten.  They  never  drink  water  from  flowing  streams  or  rivers, 
but  use  the  water  of  cisterns  and  wells.  They  never  eat  clarified 
butter  that  has  been  kept  in  leather  cases,  budlds.  Their  disputes 
are  settled  by  a majority  of  votes  at  a mass  meeting  where  the 

piesence  of  a priest  or  Jangam  of  the  Chiranti  sub-division  is 
necessary, 

Gujar  Yanis,  found  in  small  numbers  here  and  there  all  over 
the  district,  are  said  to  have  come  from  Gujarat  some  about  250 
years  ago  and  others  within  the  last  hundred  years.  Most  of  them 
are  shopkeepers,  though  some  lend  money,  others  cultivate,  and  a 
few  labour.  They  are  said  to  be  a sober  and  honest  class. 

Husbandmen  are  of  fourteen  classes,  with,  in  1872,  a strength  of 
293,460  souls  (males  150,215,  females  143,245)  or  42*32  percent  of  the 
whole  Hindu  population.  Of  these  205,099  (males  104,057,  females 
101,042)  were  Kunbis ; 49,563  (males  25,940,  females'  23  623) 
Konkanis ; 21,416  (males  11,192,  females  10,224)  Malis  • 5751 
(males  2993,  females  2758)  Marathas ; 4508  (males  2326,  females 
2182)  Kanadas;  3501  (males  1788,  females  1713)  Rajputs  • 2648 
(males  1340,  females  1308)  Hetkaris ; 409  (males  245,  females  164) 
Pahadis;  254  (males  180,  females  74J  Doharis  ; 165  (males  82, 
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females  83)  Tirmalis  ; 62  (males  31,  females  31)  Yidars  ; 38  (males 
18,  females  20)  Bandgars  ; 33  (males  14,  females  19)  Tirguls  ; and 
13  (males  9,  females  4)  Naikavdis. 

Kunbis  form  the  most  important  element  in  the  population  of 
the  district,  with  a strength  of  204,372  or  29*47  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population.  They  are  the  most  skilled  and  successful  of  cultivators, 
and  are  found  all  over  the  district.  Besides  in  cultivating,  some  of 
them  are  employed  as  police  constables  and  messengers,  and  a few  as 
schoolmasters  and  clerks.* 1 

Konkanis  are  immigrants  from  Thana  who  have  spread  into  the 
Dangs  and  up  the  western  spurs  of  the  Sahyadri  hills.  They  seem 
to  be  newcomers,  many  within  the  last  generation,  and  almost  all 
within  the  last  hundred  years.  They  call  themselves  Konkan 
Kunbis,  and  are  a wretched  looking  race  like  Kolis  in  appearance 
and  not  above  them  in  intelligence.  Choosing  sparsely  peopled 
places  with  tracts  of  waste  arable  land,  they  often  shift  their  wattle 
and  daub  huts,  and  occasionally  go  to  the  Konkan  to  renew  their 
connection  with  their  native  place,  nominally  in  search  of  uplands 
and  grazing.  They  stand  the  feverish  western  climate  better  than 
Nasik  Kunbis,  and,  as  the  Bhils  and  Kolis  are  very  idle,  they  have 
almost  the  monopoly  of  hill  cultivation.  They  are  much  given  to 
wood  ash,  dalhi,  tillage,  and,  where  this  is  not  allowed,  they 
work  as  labourers.  They  have  a great  name  for  skill  in  sorcery. 
Except  a few  village  headmen  who  hold  hereditary  grants  they  are 
badly  off. 

Malis,  found  in  considerable  numbers  all  over  the  district,  are 
of  three  sub-divisions,  Phul,  Halde  or  Bankar,  and  Jire,  which  neither 
eat  together  nor  intermarry.  They  dress  like  Kunbis  and  speak 
Marathi  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Most  live  in  mud-walled  flat- 
roofed  houses,  and  the  rest  in  houses  of  burnt  or  unburnt  bricks. 
Except  a few,  who  are  devotees  of  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur,  all  eat 
flesh,  but  never  cow’s,  bullock’s  or  buffalo’s  flesh.  They  are  sober  and 
hardworking,  most  of  them  husbandmen  and  the  rest  masons  or 
labourers,  and,  in  rare  cases.  Government  servants.  Their  women 
help  them  both  in  husbandry  and  in  selling  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables.  They  worship  Yithoba,  Khandoba,  and  Bhairoba. 
Some  of  them  in  honour  of  the  god  Yithoba  visit  Pandharpur  at 
fixed  periods,  called  varis.  Their  only  two  ceremonies  are  hair 
cutting  or  javal,  and  marriage.  Hair  cutting  takes  place  in  the 
case  of  girls  within  one,  and  in  the  case  of  boys  within  two  years 
after  birth.  The  marriage  age  depends  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  parents.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  a majority  of  votes  at 
a caste  meeting,  and  the  decision  there  given  is  final.  They  send 
their  boys  to  school,  but  do  not  keep  them  at  school  after  they  have 
learnt  to  read  and  write  Marathi. 

Marathas,  properly  so  called,  are  a comparatively  small  body 
but  have  a good  position  in  their  villages.  A few  are  deshmukhs, 

1 The  details  about  Kunbis  given  in  the  Kh&ndesh  Statistical  Account  (Bombay 
Gazetteer,  XII.  62-68)  apply  to  a considerable  extent  to  the  Kunbis  of  the  east  and 
north-east  of  N&sik,  and  the  details  given  below  for  Ahmednagar  may  be  taken  to 

i nclude  a considerable  portion  of  the  Kunbis  of  the  west  and  south  of  the  district. 
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palils,  and  clerks,  constables  or  messengers,  and  the  rest  are  husband 
men  and  labourers.  Except  the  deshmukhs  and  well-to-do  landholder 

p*  uivr  m g°od  houses,  most  of  them  live  in  poor  one-storied  huts 
lcn  lViarathas  do  not  allow  widow  marriage,  strictly  enforce  th< 

zenana  system,  goshe , and  wear  the  sacred  thread  which  is  giyei 
them  at  marriag’e.1  6 

Rajputs,  or  Thfikurs,  found  in  small  numbers  throughout  tin 
district,  are  of  two  sub-dmsions,  Tuars  and  Chavans.  In  Nasik 
there  are  about  four  houses  of  these  Rajputs.  They  are  said  to  ha  re 
come  from  Upper  India  in  search  of  military  service  about  150  years 
ag°’i  rfi  a.r  , .t'hey  are'tall,  strongly  made,  and  dark  brown.  The 
men  let  their  hair  grow  and  wear  the  beard.  They  speak  Hindustani 
at  home,  but  they  know  Marathi.  The  men  dress  like  Marathas,  and; 

ntdThT  ln,  Pydeshi  fashion  with  a robe,  lahunga  or  phadU, 
d a bodice,  clioli , and  when  they  go  out  a white  sheet,  chddri.  They 
are  clean  in  their  habits,  soldier-like,  hot-tempered,  hardworking 
• or  ei  y.  eir  ancestors  are  said  to  have  served  under  the 
Reshwa  as  soldiers  and  lull-fort  guards.  Now  some  are  husbandmen 
some  keep  gram  and  grocery  shops,  some  are  constables  and  messen- 
gers and  a few  are  moneylenders.  They  eat  animal  food,  but  do  not 
touch  fowls  or  cow  or  buffalo  beef.  They  do  not  eat  onions  or  drink 
liquor ; and  if  any  man  eats  onions  or  drinks  liquor  he  is  put  out 
ot  caste.  The  men  wear  a sacred  thread  like  Deccan  Brlhmans 

. lc  ls  glven  them  at  the  time  of  marriage.  In  their  country  it 
is  said  that  after  childbirth  women  are  held  impure  for  six 
days,  but  the  Nasik  Rajputs  follow  the  Deccan  rule  by  which 
ceremonial  impurity  lasts  for  ten  days.  Widow  marriage  is  not 
allowed.  Marriages  are  performed  in  North  Indian  fashion  the 

S fiTfj  •brl,tegr00m  beily  required  to  walk  seven  times  round  a 
pillai  fixed  m the  marriage  booth.  Their  household  deity  is  Devi  in 

tAnrff  * Til  k66iP  “ Spe?1?1  holiday  on  Ohaitra  shuddha  8th 

( pril-May).  They  also  worship  Khandoba,  Mahadev,  and  Rama. 


Nasik  Mar&th&s  have  a special  interest  as  the  original  seat  nf  fho  a 

BrSeFeriShtaVIIb320  and..N4sitk  (Grant  Duff’s  History,  Is 

B.cggMahArat,a’  if' » A , V* 

in^riting  ^ 60  )ll?the  thirteentfe^tiwy  ZikuKi?dinBarni, 

164).  In  connection  with  the  view  that  Ndsik  ™rt  nf  A ® , ±Satuta» 

“ S&E&ft&r**  with 
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Their  priests  are  Kanoja  Brahmans  who  officiate  at  their  marriages. 
Their  caste  disputes  are  settled  by  a majority  of  votes  at  a caste 
meeting.  They  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Pi.HA.Dis,1  found  here  and  there  throughout  the  district,  are  mostly 
vegetable  sellers*  the  women  selling  retail  and  the  men  exporting 
chillies  and  other  vegetables.  Some  are  also  grocers  and  cloth- 
dealers.  The  bulk  of  their  produce  goes  by  rail  to  Bombay, 
the  rest  they  carry  on  bullock-back  to  local  markets,  Their 
home  speech  is  Marathi,  and  they  do  not  differ  in  appearance 
* from  ordinary  Kunbis  or  Marathas.  They  are  a hardworking 
and  sober  class,  and  are  fairly  off.  They  generally  live  in 
one-storied  houses  with  brick  Walls  and  tiled  roofs.  They  eat 
animal  food  and  drink  liquor.  Their  staple  diet  is  rice,  millet,  ndgli 
or  wheat  bread,  and  pulse  of  different  kinds.  There  is  nothing 
special  in  what  they  eat  on  festive  and  marriage  occasions.  Their 
house  or  out-door  dress  does  not  differ  from  that  worn  by  Kunbis 
and  Malis.  They  hold  Mdrgashirsh  Shuddh  6th  (November  - 
December)  called  Oh  amp  a Shashthi  in  special  reverence,  offering 
new  millet,  onions,  and  brinjals  to  their  gods  as  first  fruits,  naivedya , 
and  then  eating  the  offerings.  In  marriages  neither  the  parents  of 
the  bride  nor  of  the  bridegroom  take  any  dowry.  Widow  marriage 
is  allowed  and  practised.  Besides  marriage  the  only  ceremony 
is  jdval  rdhhane,  or  shaving  the  heads  of  boys.  This  takes  place 
either  in  the  child^s  fifth  or  seventh  year  when  a caste  dinner  is 
given.  They  dine  with  Lamghe  Vanjaris  and  Malis,  but  not  with 
i Kunbis  or  Marathas.  They  worship  Bhavani,  Khandoba,  Bhairoba, 
and  other  gods,  and  in  some  cases  Musalman  saints.  Maratha 
Brahmans,  generally  Yajurvedis,  officiate  at  their  marriages.  Caste 
disputes  are  settled  in  accordance  with  a majority  of  votes  at  a 
i caste  meeting.  They  send  their  children  to  school,  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  stay  there  long.  They  are  hardworking  and  are 
generally  well  off. 

Hetkaris,  or  south  coast  men,  may  have  come  into  the  district  from 

■ Ratnagiri,  as  Ratnagiri  people  are  generally  known  by  that  name, 
j Kanadas,  generally  called  Kanada  Kunbis,  immigrants  from  the 

■ western  Ahmednagar  sub-divisions  of  Akolaand  Sangamner,  are  found 
chiefly  in  Nandgaon,  Dindori,  and  Igatpuri,  and  have  spread  north- 
west to  Jawhar  in  Thana.  They  are  of  two  sub-divisions,  Talevad 
and  Hatkar.  Wherever  they  go  they  pay  great  reverence  to 

! their  Ahmednagar  headmen  and  caste  councils.  They  have  peculiar 
gods  and  wedding  customs,  and  are  very  ready  to  move  from 
one  place  to  another.  They  take  cattle  about  with  them,  and  live 
as  much  by  stock  breeding  as  by  tillage.  They  vanish  into  the 
: Konkan  when  the  rice  crop  has  been  harvested  (November),  and 
come  back  to  the  hills  in  May.  They  often  dispose  of  a good 
portion  of  their  herd  in  Thana,  and  for  a hill  tribe  are  well-to-do, 

Tirguls,  found  only  in  Chandor,  are  believed  to  have  come  from 
Poona,  Ahmednagar,  and  Aurangabad.  They  are  honest,  orderly, 
and  well-to-do,  and  are  specially  skilful  in  growing  the  betel  vine. 


1 Pdh&dis  are  believed  to  have  come  from  Upper  Bengal.  Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S, 
b 23—7 
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Craftsmen  include  fifteen  classes  with,  in  1872,  a strength  of 
35,089  souls  (males  1 8,1 15,  females  10,974)  or  5*06  per  centof  the  whole 
Hindu  population.  Of  these  9411  (males  5020,  females  4391)  were 
Sonars, gold  and  silversmiths;  7386  (males  3747,  females  3639)  Shimpis, 
tailors;  6826  (males  3509,  females  3317)  Sutars,  carpenters;  4118 
(males  2047,  females  2071)  Kumbhars,  potters;  3932  (males  2044, 
females  1888)  Lohars,  blacksmiths;  1714  (males  898,  females  816) 
Kasars,  coppersmiths ; 681  (males  333,  females  348)  Tambats, 
coppersmiths;  490  (males  248,  females  242)  Jingars  or  Panchals', 
saddlers;  221  (males  115,  females  106)  Gaundis,  masons  ; 139  (males 
70,  females  69)  Ghisadis,  tinkers ; 126  (males  64,  females  62)  Otaris, 
casters;  16  (males  6,  females  10)  Patvekars,  silk-tassel  makers;  15 
(males  9,  females  6)  Kataris,  turners;  and  14  (males  5,  females  9) 
Lakheras,  lac-bangle  makers. 

Sonars,  or  goldsmiths,  of  four  sub-divisions.  Lad,  Ahir,  Panchal, 
and  Devan gan,  who  neither  eat  with  one  another  nor  intermarry, 
are  found  in  large  numbers  in  Nasik  and  occasionally  in  other 
parts  of  the  district.  The  home  speech  of  all  is  Marathi,  and  all 
claim  to  be  old  settlers  and  have  no  tradition  of  having  come 
from  any  other  part  of  the  country.  They  are  generally  fair, 
dressing  like  Brahmans  and  . resembling  them,  in  their  manners 
and  customs.  They  are  hardworking  and  clean,  but,  as  the 
proverb  shows,  have  a poor  name  for  honesty  or  fair  dealing.1 
Of  the  four  classes  the  Panchals  are  very  few  and  of  little 
importance.  Except  the  Devangans  who  are  very  strict 
vegetarians,  all  eat  animal  food.  Most  of  them  live  in  well  built 
houses  with  walls  of  burnt  brick  and  one  or  more  stories.  Except 
a few  who  are  Government  servants,  they  work  as  goldsmiths.  Lads 
and  Devangans  wear  the  sacred  thread,  the  Lads  being  invested 
with  it  at  marriage,  and  the  Devangans  undergoing  the  regular 
Brahman  thread  ceremony,  munj , when  about  eight  years  old. 
Yajurvedi  Brahmans  officiate  as  their  priests  on°  marriage  and 
other  occasions.  They  worship  Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  and  Bhavani, 
and  their  caste  disputes  are  settled  by  a majority  of  votes  at  a 
caste  meeting.  They  send  their  boys  to  school,  but  do  not  allow  i 
them  to  be  taught  more  than  reading  and  writing  Marathi.  Though  1 

they  complain  of  a decline  in  their  calling,  as  a class  they  are  fair l v 
if  not  well,  off. 

Shimpis,  or  tailors,  are  of  three  kinds,  Jains,  Ahirs  and 
Namvanshis,  now  called  Namdevs  after  the  great  devotee  of  that 
name.2  The  three  sub-divisions  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry. 
Jam  Shimpis  are  a very  small  class,  with  only  one  house  at  Nasik  and 


,,  1 The  pjovcrb  is,  Sonar,  Shimpi,  Kulharni  appa,  ydnchi  sangat  naJco  re  Banna . 
that  is,  Bctpu,  have  no  dealings  with  a goldsmith,  a tailor,  or  my  lord  Kulkarni  11 
Ndmdev,  believed  by  the  Martinis  to  be  their  oldest  writer,  is  said  to*  have 
been  a contemporary  of  the  great  Kabir  and  to  have  flourished  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century.  He  was  a great  worshipper  of  Vithoba,  or  Vithal,  of  Pandhar- 
pur  As  a writer  of  hymns,  abhang,  he  was  second  only  to  TukdrW  He  dwell* 
on  the  praises  of  Vithal,  associating  him  with  the  Supreme  in  a pan'heistfc  slnse 
and  taking  refuge  in  his  favour  and  expecting  rest,  if  not  absorption,  in  his  behw’ 
He  is  the  author  of  the  popular  piece  known  as  the  Haripdth.  Dr  Wilson  nawT 
Preface  to  Molesworth’s  MaiAthi  and  English  Dictionary  xxv  ’ 1 (lb57'> 
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a house  here  and  there  in  the  district.  The  two  other  divisions  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Nasik  town  and  in  the  district. 
Fair,  clean,  and  hardworking,  they  live  in  mud-walled  tiled  or 
thatched  houses,  and,  except  the  Jains,  eat  animal  food  and  drink 
liquor.  They  earn  their  living  as  tailors,  cloth-sellers,  and  money- 
lenders. Several  of  the  tailors  have  begun  to  use  sewing  machines. 
Their  women,  besides  doing  household  work,  help  their  husbands  by 
making  and  mending  clothes.  Except  the  Jains  who  are  Shravaks 
and  devotees  of  Parasnath,  they  have  Brahman  gurus , and  are 
Shaivs  or  Yaishnavs  as  their  gurus  may  be.  The  Ahir  and 
Namdev  Shimpis  worship  Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  and  Bhavani,  and 
are  great  devotees  of  Yithoba  of  Pandharpur  and  of  the  Trimbak 
Mahadev,  where  they  go  at  stated  periods  every  year.  Their  priests 
are  Yajurvedi  Brahmans,  and,  unlike  the  Jain  Shimpis,  they  do  not 
wear  the  sacred  thread.  Caste  disputes  are  settled  by  a majority 
of  votes  at  a meeting  of  the  adult  male  members.  On  the  whole 
Shimpis  are  a well-to-do  class.  They  send  their  boys  to  school, 
though  they  do  not  allow  them  to  be  taught  more  than  simple 
reading  and  writing,  and  Marathi  account-keeping. 

Sutars,  or  carpenters,  found  throughout  the  district  but  especially 
numerous  in  Nasik,  are  very  useful  to  husbandmen  who  pay  them  a 
share  of  their  crops.  Clean  in  their  habits  and  a shade  fairer  than 
Kunbis  they  dress  like  Maratha  Brahmans  and  neither  eat  animal 
food  nor  drink  liquor.  Almost  all  are  carpenters,  finding  work  and 
getting  good  wages  in  towns  and  large  villages.  They  worship 
Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  Devi,  and  Yithoba.  Their  caste  disputes 
are  settled  by  a majority  of  votes  at  a mass  meeting  of  the  caste- 
men.1  They  send  their  boys  to  school,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  be 
taught  anything  beyond  Marathi  reading  and  writing.  They  are 
seldom  in  want  of  work  and  are  fairly  off. 

Kumbhars,  or  potters,  found  in  almost  every  village,  make  and 
sell  earthen  tiles  and  pots.  As  a class  they  are  poorly  off,  most  of 
the  large  pottery  work  in  Nasik  and  Igatpuri  having  passed  to 
Kathiawar  Kumbhars  who  have  the  monopoly  of  making  the  better 
class  of  bricks, 

Lohars,  or  blacksmiths,  are  found  in  very  small  numbers.  There 
are  about  ten  souls  in  Nasik  and  a few  here  and  there  in  the  country 
towns  and  large  villages.  Their  number  has  of  late  considerably 
declined  owing  to  the  competition  of  Jingars  and  Gujarat  Lohars. 
The  Gujarat  Lohars  are  said  to  have  been  driven  by  a famine  from 
Junagad  in  Kathiawar.  Their  home  speech,  till  lately,  was 
Gujarati,  but  they  are  now  almost  like  Kunbis,  speaking  Marathi 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  following  Kunbi  manners  and  customs. 
They  worship  Kalika  Renuka  of  Junagad,  but  their  priests  are  Deccan 
Brahmans. 

Kasars,  or  coppersmiths,  said  to  have  come  from  Khfindesh,  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Nasik  and  in  small  numbers  in 
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1 The  caste  is  at  present  much  split  into  local  sections  which  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  different  councils  or  panchs. 
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Ghandor,  Yeola,  Malegaon,  Baglan,  and  Nandgaon.  Generally  fair 
m appearance  and  clean  in  their  habits,  their  dress  differs  little  from 
that  of  Maratha  Brahmans.  They  speak  Marathi  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  live  in  strongly  built  houses  mostly  with  more 
than  one  storey.  They  do  not  eat  animal  food  nor  drink  liquor. 
1 hey  make  and  sell  brass  and  copper  vessels  of  various  sorts,  and 
deal  m bangles,  needles,  thread,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles, 

marlaa§‘e  allowed,  their  manners  and  customs 
^ferilt?G  f™m.tW  °f  Maratha  Brahmans.  Their  chief  gods  are 
Jlnandoba,  Bhairoba,  aud  Devi,  and  they  are  said  to  be  religious 
worshipping  their  household  gods  daily  before  dining,  Their 
priests  are  Yajurvedi  Brahmans.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  a 
majority  of  votes  at  a meeting  of  the  caste.  They  send  their 
children  to  school,  but  let  them  learn  little  more  than  reading- 
writing,  and  account  keeping.  They  are  a hardworking  and  prof 
perous  class.  ° r 

Tambats  or  coppersmiths,  found  in  the  village  of  Ojhar  in  Niphad 
and  m Nasik,  are  said  to  have  come  from  Pavagad  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mahmud  Begada  in  1 484.  Their  first  settlement  was  at  Oihfir, 
now  called  Ojhar  Tambat,  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  remained 
hi  *T,  beginning  of  the  present  century  when  their  village  was 
y endharis,  Though  they  have  still  a large  settlement 
at  Ojhar,  many  of  them  then  retired  to  Nasik  where  they 
have  given  their  names  to  two  streets,  old  and  new  Tambatvada. 
m appearance  and  m their  home  speech  they  are  still  Gujaratis, 
e men  have  taken  to  the  Maratha  Brahman  head-dress,  but 
le  women  Keep  to  the  Gujarat  petticoat,  robe,  and  bodice.  They 
use  netther  animal  food  nor  liquor.  They  live  in  rich  strongly 
built  houses,  and  are  a clean,  orderly,  hardworking,  and  prosperous 
ass,  whose  skill  m making  brass  and  copper  vessels  is  known 
all  °7er  Western  India.  They  are  still  devout  worshippers  of  the 
Pavagad  Mahakah,  though  the  Deccan  god  Khandoba  has  gained 

eldStt  m IUah  a boase:hold-  Some  Tambats,  especially  the 
derly  oims,  will  n°t  dme  until  they  have  worshipped  their 

ar°eU8st°d  togh  " ^ ?riests  ^uj^t  BrahmansfTho  also 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Pavagad.  Some  details  of  their 

customs  are  given  below  under  the  head  Manufactures.  They  are  a 

prosperous  class  and  send  their  boys  to  school.  ^ 

n/J'pY”’  or  saddJers>  also  called  Panchals,  are  found  chiefly  in 
a j '..  ./  n '1  "?  *by have  about  fifty  houses.  They  speak  Marathi, 

and  ntfb  ^ frWk  llqUOr'  Their  own  oraft  faking  wood 
work  -ink  dd!es  has  passed  away,  and  they  have  been  forced  to 

nroba  i r *i  T'  aD?  tm'  Tbeir  state  bas  “ed,  and  it  seems 

founded  rl  he"'  t aiw^°  be  °f  part  Kshatri  descent  is  well 

tounded.  They  worship  Kama  and  Krishna. 

IIlasonsJ  wander  in  search  of  work.  In  the  rains  they 
whnli  el  1V1Bg  af  labourers  and  a few  as  husbandmen.  On  the 
Skers  wt  are,  bad,y  Ghisadis  area  class  of  travelling 

them  in  thM  landv  T“d  7°n  field-tools-  Their  women  help 
mot'll  moiildf  * W°l  V * ,0^  fbem  are  husbandmen.  Otaris, 

■ u de,s>  make  and  sell  brass  idols  and  toe-rings.  Patvebars 
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string  and  set  gems,  and  make  fringes,  tassels,  and  silk  net 
work.  They  are  found  in  large  towns.  As  a class  they  are  poorly 
off.  KatAris,  also  called  Katari  Thakurs,  are  found  chiefly  in 
Nasik  and  Yeola.  They  are  turners  and  wood  carvers,  and  their 
name  as  well  as  their  art  point  to  a Gujarat  origin.  Some  of  the 
Nasik  carved  woodwork  is  as  rich,  varied,  and  picturesque  as  any 
in  Gujarat.1  They  are  generally  fair,  and  wear  the  sacred 
thread  and  dress  like  Brahmans.  They  speak  Marathi  but  with 
a curious  tone,  and  often  confound  the  dental  with  the  cerebral  u. 
'They  do  not  marry  with  Brahma-Kshatri  Thakurs.  Lakheras 
make  lac  bracelets  and  varnish  wood.  They  also  work  in  tin,  zinc, 
and  other  metals.  They  are  found  only  in  large  towns. 

Manufacturers  include  seven  classes  with,  in  1872,  a strength  of 
20,539  (males  10,603,  females  9936)  or  2*96  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Hindu  population.  Of  these  11,028  (males  5546,  females  5482)  were 
Telis,  oikpressers;  3617  (males  1891,  females  1726)  Salis,  weavers; 
2383  (males  1311,  females  1072)  Koshtis,  weavers;  2027  (males 
1082,  females  945)  Khatris,  weavers;  1277  (males  684,  females 
593)  Rangaris,  dyers  ; 193  (males  86,  females  107)  Ravals,  weavers; 
and  16  (males  8,  females  8)  Niralis,  weavers. 

The  Khatris,  Koshtis,  and  SIlis  weave  cotton,  and  some 
Khatris  and  Salis  weave  silk.  The  Salis  follow  various  crafts.  Of  the 
five  Khatri  sub-divisions,  Panjabi,  Yinkar,  Kayat,  Rode,  and  Arode, 
only  Panjabis  and  Yinkars  are  found  in  the  district.  The  Panjabis 
do  not  weave  but  are  shopkeepers,  sweetmeat-sellers,  and  husband-* 
men.  Yinkars,  found  at  Sinnar,  Yeola,  and  Malegaon,  weave  cotton 
and  silk  stuffs  of  various  sorts.  In  waistcloths  and  white  robes, 
Ratals , the  use  of  steam  has  enabled  the  larger  manufacturers  to 
undersell  them,  In  other  articles  they  have  so  far  been  nearly  able 
to  hold  their  own.  Silk  weaving  in  Nasik  town  is  carried  on  to  a 
smaller  extent  than  in  Yeola,  where  the  Gujarati  Leva  and  Kadva 
Kunbis  use  the  most  expensive  materials.  Still  competition  has 
greatly  reduced  prices,  and  now  many  of  the  weaving  classes  have 
to  take  a field  or  even  to  work  as  day  ^labourers  and  are  said  to  be  in 
poor  circumstances.  Ravals,  said  to  have  come  from  Khandesh,  are 
found  in  small  numbers  throughout  the  district  especially  at  Yeola. 
As  followers  of  Gorakhnath  they  ought  to  wear  ochre-coloured 
clothes,  but  some  dress  almost  like  Kunbis,  Their  home  language 
is  Ahirani  or  Khandeshi,  but  those  who  have  settled  in  Nasik 
speak  ordinary  Marathi.  They  worship  Gorakhnath,  and  also 
Khandoba  and  Bhavani.  They  are  weavers,  most  of  them  working 
in  Salis’  houses.  Caste  disputes  are  settled  by  a majority  of  votes  at 
a caste  meeting.  Niralis,  found  only  in  Sinnar  and  Yeola,  are  said 
to  have  been  indigo-sellers  and  to  have  come  from  Khandesh  and 
Nagar  about  a century  ago.  About  middle  height,  somewhat  slightly 
made,  and  brown-skinned,  the  men  shave  the  face  and  the  head  except 
the  top-knot.  Their  home  speech  is  Marathi,  and  both  men  and 
women  dress  in  ordinary  Maratha  fashion.  They  are  clean  in  their 
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1 Mr.  J,  A.  Baines,  C.S,  The  Ndsik  story  is  that  most  of  the  wood  carvings  date 
from  the  one  sher  famine,  that  is  1803*04, 
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habits,  and  as  debtors  have  a high  name  for  honesty.  The  decline 
in  the  demand  for  Khandesh  indigo  forced  them  to  give  up  their  old 
trade.  They  are  now  hand-loom  weavers  and  from  the  competition 
of  machine-made  cloth  are  very  poorly  off.  Though  they  have  no 
religious  feeling  against  animal  food  they  eat  flesh  only  at  marriages. 
They  seem  to  be  partly  Lingayats,  accosting  their  castefellows  by  the 
word  Sharnath  and  returning  the  salutation  in  the  words  Shiv 
Sharnath.1 2  On  the  tenth  day  after  birth  sweetmeats  are  distributed 
among  friends  and  relations.  Both  girls  and  boys  are  married  after 
they  are  nine  years  old.  Widow  marriage  under  the  Gandharva  or 
Mohotur  form  is  allowed.  When  a man  dies  the  body  is  covered 
with  flowers  and  sandal  and  perfume,  gandh,  and  it  is  dressed  in  a 
new  waist  cloth.  A woman’s  body  is  adorned  with  turmeric  and 
saffron,  and  a folded  betel-leaf  is  laid  in  the  mouth.  They  never 
bury  their  dead.  They  worship  Mahadev  and  Bhavani,  and  keep 
the  Pradosh  and  Shivratra  fasts  in  honour  of  Shiv.  Social  disputes 
are  settled  by  a committee  whose  decision  is  final.  They  send 
their  boys  to  school. 

Bards  and  Actors  include  six  classes  with, in  1872, a total  strength 
of  2147  souls  (males  1039,  females  1108)  or  0*30  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Hindu  population.  Of  these  1561  (males  766,  females  795)  were 
Guravs,  drummers ; 257  (males  101,  females  156)  Kolhatis,  rope- 
dancers ; 256  (males  126,  females  130)  Bhats,  bards;  57  (males  32, 
females  25)  Ghadsis,  musicians ; 11  Hijdas,  eunuchs;  and  5 (males 
3,  females  2)  Joharis,  jewellers. 

Guravs,  or  drummers,  found  in  large  numbers  all  over  the  district, 
are  of  two  sub-divisions,  Shaiv  and  Gasrat,  who  do  not  intermarry.'^ 
Many  of  them  wear  their  hair  matted,  rub  ashes  on  their  bodies,  and 
serve  at  Shiv’s  temples  living  on  the  offerings  made  to  the  god. 
Some  look  and  dress  like  Brahmans,  and  have  hereditary  rights  as 
temple  priests.  fhey  use  neither  flesh  nor  liquor.  Besides  serving 
at  Shiv  s temples  they  play  the  drum,  pakhvds,  at  marriages  or 
in  the  train  of  dancing  girls  and  boys.  Many  make  leaf  plates 
and  cups,  sell  them  to  husbandmen  on  marriage  occasions,  and  in 
retuin  receive  yearly  presents  of  grain.  They  are  Shaivs  in  religion, 
and  in  their  houses  keep  images  of  Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  and 
Bhavani.  Some  among  them  reverence  Musalman  saints.  Their 
priest,  vpadliya,  is  a member  of  their  own  caste;  in  his  absence 
they  call  in  a Yajurvedi  Brahman.  Disputes  are  settled  at  caste 
meetings.  If  any  one  is  found  eating  flesh  or  drinking  liquor,  he 
is  put  out  of  caste  and  is  not  allowed  to  join  till  he  has  paid  for  a caste 
dinner,  or,  if  he  is  poor,  for  betelnut  and  leaves.  Some  of  them  send 
their  boys  to  school. 

KolhAtis,  or  tumblers,  found  in  small  numbers  all  over  the  district 
are  fancifully  said  to  be  the  children  of  Shudras  by  Kshatriya  wives. 
They  are  of  four  sub-divisions,  Dombari,  Jadhav,  Pavar,  and  Shinde,* 
the  three  last  of  which  eat  together  and  intermarry.  They  are  fair,' 


1 The  word  Sharn&th  seems  to  be  a corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  sharandrtha  from 

s/mran  protection  or  refuge  and  artha  object.  • ' r0m 

2 The  Shaivs  do  not  eat  from  the  Gasrats,  but  some  Gasrats  eat  from  Shaivs. 
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especially  tlie  women,  and  speak  Marathi  mixed  with  Kanarese, 
Gujarati,  and  Hindustani.  They  live  in  huts  made  of  rosha  grass, 
which  they  carry  from  place  to  place  on  donkeys  or  on  their  own  heads. 
They  are  a very  lazy  amd  dirty  class,  and  maintain  themselves  mostly 
by  showing  feats  of  strength,  and  gymnastics  with  rope-dancing, 
though  a few  sell  matresses  and  dolls,  and  others  beg  chiefly  from 
husbandmen  in  the  fields.  They  never  work  as  labourers.  Any  one 
who  works  is  put  out  of  caste,  and  is  not  re-admitted  except  on 
payment  of  a fine  of  from  a handful  of  tobacco  leaves  to  £1  (Rs.  10). 
In  religion  they  are  Hindus  and  some  worship  Musalman  saints.  The 
chief  gods  of  the  Hindus  are  Khandoba  and  Devi.  They  also  worship 
the  cow  and  the  river  Godavari.  They  have  no  priests.  Their  disputes 
are  settled  at  caste  meetings  called  on  marriage  and  other  occasions. 
Unmarried  women  are  allowed  to  practise  prostitution,  and  their  issue 
though  not  put  out  of  caste  cannot  marry  with  legitimate  Kolhati  boys 
or  girls.  Bhats,  generally  called  Gaon  Bhats,  are  bards  who  appear  on 
marriage  occasions,  recite  Hindustani  verses,  havits , with  great  force 
and  eloquence,  and  receive  some  present  in  cloth  or  money.  They 
wear  the  moustaches  twisted  into  long  curls.  They  eat  flesh,  and 
some  of  them  indulge  to  excess  in  bhang  and  gdnja.  They  allow 
widow  marriage.  Ghadsis,  found,  if  at  all,  in  very  small  numbers,  are 
temple  musicians.  Their  head-quarters  are  at  Jejuri  and  Pandharpur. 
Hijd AS,  or  eunuchs,  found  in  Nasik,  Yeola,  Dindori,  Malegaon, 
Satana,  and  Kalvan,  have  fallen  in  numbers  of  late  years,  and  very 
few  remain.  They  formerly  had  dues,  haks,  in  every  village,  and,  it  is 
said,  some  even  enjoyed  patilships.  Some  of  them  keep  and  till  fields, 
but  most  live  on  alms.  They  dress  like  Hindu  women.  In  religion 
they  are  nominally  Musalmans.  The  Hijdas  who  live  at  Pathardi,  a 
village  about  five  miles  south  of  Nasik,  have  some  Musalmans  among 
them  called  Mundias.  They  live  by  tillage,  andaccompany  the  Hijdas 
when  they  go  on  begging  tours. 

Joharis,  or  jewellers,  believed  to  have  come  from  Upper  India, 
are  said  to  be  the  children  of  a Shudra  father  by  a Vaishya  mother. 
Some  speak  Hindustani  and  others  Marathi.  They  eat  flesh  but 
only  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  game.  They  earn  their  living  by  giving 
brass  pots  in  exchange  for  gold-thread  work  and  lace  borders. 
Some  deal  in  false  pearls,  some  sell  beads,  and  some  labour.  They 
practise  widow  marriage.  Their  priests  are  Yajurvedi  Brahmans, 
but  a Kanoja  Brahman  generally  officiates  at  their  marriages.  At 
marriages  the  brow  ornaments,  basing  s,  worn  by  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  of  date  palm  leaves.  They  worship  the  images 
of  Devi,  Khandoba,  and  Mahadev,  and  hold  in  reverence  the 
Udasis  who  are  a sort  of  Gosavis,  said  to  have  come  from  the  Panjab, 
and  who  are  Nanakpanthis  in  belief  and  have  a monastery,  akhdda  or 
math , at  Trimbak.  Joharis  settle  their  disputes  at  caste  meetings. 
Some  of  them  send  their  boys  to  school.  Marriages  are  always 
celebrated  at  night  after  nine  o'clock,  the  bridegroom  wearing  a 
yellow  or  red  robe  reaching  to  the  feet. 

Personal  Servants  are  of  two  classes,  with  a strength  of  9239 
(males  4922,  females  4317)  or  D33  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  6493  (males  3508,  females  2985)  were  Nhavis, 
barbers;  and  2746  (males  1414,  females  1332)  Parits,  washermen. 
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Nhavis  are  of  four  kinds,  Kunbi  Nhavis,  Bundelkhand  Nhavis, 
Mai  war  Nhavis,  and  Gujarat  Nhavis.  Except  a few  families 
at  Nasik,  the  Kunbi  Nhavis  are  mostly  found  in  country  towns 
and  villages ; the  other  three  kinds  are  found  in  Nasik  only. 
Besides  shaving,  the  Bundelkhand  Nhavis  bear  torches  at 
processions,  and  the  Kunbi  fshavis  act  as  musicians,  vcijcMitTis , at 
marriage  and  other  processions.  Many  of  the  village  Nhavis  enjoy  the 
sole  light  of  shaving*  in  certain  villages  for  which  the  husbandmen  pay 
them  a small  share  of  their  crop.  The  few  Kunbi  barbers  in  Nasik  have 
the  sole  light  to  shave  pilgrims  at  the  Godavari.  The  washermen 
are  either  local,  called  Parits,  or  Bengali  and  North-West  immigrants 
called  Dhobhis.  They  are  a poor  class,  the  foreigners  more  numerous 
m the  towns  and  the  Parits  in  the  villages.  The  Parits  usually 
add  to  their  earnings  by  tilling  a field  or  two.  At  Hindu  marriages 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  washerman  to  spread  cloths  on  the  ground  for 
the  women  of  the  bridegroom's  family  to  walk  on  as  they  go  in 
procession  to  the  bride's  house. 


Herdsmen  and  Shepherds  are  of  two  classes  with,  in  1872  a 
strength  of  12,837  souls  (males  6448,  females  6389)  or  1*85  per  cent 
of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  Of  these  11,700  (males  5825,  females 
58/5)  were  Dhangars,  and  1137  (males  623,  females  514)  Gavlis. 

Dhangars,  except  a few  who  are  settled  as  husbandmen  in  parts 
ol  hinnar,  are  found  mostly  in  the  lands  to  the  south  of  the  Aianta 
range.  Like  the  Kanadas,  they  usually  come  from  Akola  and 
bangamner  where  their  headmen  live.  They  are  of  five  sub- 
divisions, Lad,  Ahir,  Shegar,  Khutekar,  and  Hatkar,1  which  neither 
eat  together  nor  intermarry.  Except  the  Hatkars  who  keep 
sheep,  cows,  buffaloes,  and  sometimes  serve  as  sepovs,  all  are 
blanket  weavers.  They  are  very  dark  in  complexion,  and 
are  rather  taller  and  sparer  than  Kunbis.  They  come  every  year 
to  the  Sahyadris  with  herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  ponies. 
Sometimes  but  less  often  than  the  Kanadfts,  they  have  horned 
cattle.  In  the  fair  season,  as  manure  is  scarce  and  valuable,  they 
earn  a good  deal  from  Kunbis  by  penning  their  flocks  in  the  open 
fields.  lake  Thilaris  they  have  a good  breed  of  dogs  and  a 
peculiar  way  of  gelding  ponies.  Except  those  who  sell  wood  or 
blankets  they  are  seldom  seen  in  towns,  and,  except  the  settled 
Dhangars  who  are  well  off,  they  are  as  a class  poor.  Gavlis 
shrewder  and  less  honest  than  Dhangars,  generally  keep  to  towns 
and  large  villages  where  there  is  a steady  demand  for  their  milk 
and  clarified  butter.  They  are  skilled  in  breeding  cows  and 


A Musalmln  story  gives  the  following  origin  of  the  word  Hitbar  . a ....  , ■ 
Dbangar,  one  of  the  Moghal  Viceroy’s  guafd  was  in the haMt „f ’w-' 5ert?1.n 
master  every  day,  but  of  never  waftinf  after  he  had  made  his  bow ^ 
courtiers  told  him  that  he  ought  to  treat  the  Viceroy  with  greater  resnect  But 

noticed  £d£d  tWo^by  whTcf  Vi^’S 

took  him  in  favour  and  gave  him  the  name  of  HatkarZ  stubborn 

SfeoS.  ^ W°rd'  ThC  trib6  “ WeU  k“™“  iu  H-0usUnbOa“d  A *££ 
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buffaloes,  and  both  men  and  women  are  very  knowing  in  treating 
i ,he  diseases  of  animals. 

Fishers  are  of  two  classes  with,  in  1872,  a strength  of  1387  souls 
males  742,  females  645)  or  0'20  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  popula- 
tion. Of  these  1274  (males677, females  597)  were Bhois, and  113  (males 
>5,  females  48)  Kahars.  Bhois  belong  to  two  classes,  those  who 
ive  north,  and  those  who  live  south,  of  the  Chandor  or  Saptashring 
lills.  The  north  Bhois  are  Khandeshis.  The  Bhois  call  themselves 
Kuobis,  and  some  Kunbis  eat  with  them.  The  two  classes  of  Bhois 
do  not  intermarry.  Besides  their  regular  trade  of  netting  fish,  the 
Bhois  are  occasionally  hereditary  ferrymen  and  grow  melons  in 
i river  beds.  Kahars,  carriers  and  palanquin-bearers,  are  also  low 
i class  fishers,  looked  down  on  by  Bhois  who  try  to  force  them  off  the 
fivers.  Dhivars,  a small  tribe  found  in  most  parts  of  the  district, 
:are  fishers,  ferrymen,  and  melon  growers.1 

Labourers  and  Miscellaneous  Workers  include  eighteen 
classes,  with,  in  1872,  a strength  of  13,646  souls  (males  7230,  females 
6416)  or  1*96  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  Of  these 
5688  (males  3165,  females  2523)  were  Pardeshis ; 1535  (males  814, 
females  721)  Beldars,  stone  masons;  1363  (males  668,  females 
695)  Lonaris,  salt  carriers  ; 1186  (males  6 1 2,  females  574) 

Khatiks,  butchers  ; 884  (males  458,  females  426)  Jats;  499  (males 
282,  females  2 1 7)  Patharvats,  stone-cutters  ; 448  (males  205,  females 
245)  Pendharis;  446  (males  219, females  227)  Pardhis,  hunters;  386 
(males  203,  females  183)  Buruds,  bamboo  splitters;  265  (males  143, 
females  122)  Tadis;  223  (males  96,  females  127)  Kamatis,  labourers ; 
189  (males  87,  females  102)  Komtis ; 121  (males  62,  females  59) 
Halvais,  sweetmeat-makers  and  public  cooks  ; 107  (males  53,  females 
54)  Tambolis,  betelnut  sellers ; 95  (males  55,  females  40)  Kalaikars, 
tinners;  86  (males  42,  females  44)  Bhujaris;  85  (males  44,  females 
41)  Kalals,  liquor- sellers ; 27  (males  14,  females  13)  Kathiawadis, 
potters;  and  13  (males  8,  females  5)  Bhadbhunjas,  parched  grain 
sellers. 

Pardeshis,  though  they  have  little  knowledge  of  their  original 
caste,  are  mostly  Ahirs.  Many  of  them  came  to  the  district  to.  get 
service  in  the  garrisons  of  hill  forts.2  Ahirs  of  three  sub-divisions, 
Gravli,  Bansi,  and  Jat  Banai,  are  found  in  Sinnar,  Dindori,  Chandor, 
Malegaon,  and  Baglan.  They  are  believed  to  have  come  from  Upper 
India  about  200  years  ago,  and  bear  a good  character  for  sobriety 
and  honesty  in  their  dealings.  Some  have  taken  to  tillage,  somo 
labour  and  work  as  household  servants,  while  the  rest  sell  and  deal 
in  milk.  Besides  Ahirs,  there  are  among  Uasik  Pardeshis, 
Kachars,  glass  bangle  makers,  Chetris  or  Khatris^  the  original 
fort  garrisons,  Rajputs  of  different  clans,  and  Brahmans  some 
of  whom  are  moneylenders.  As  a rule,  Pardeshis  are  taller  and 
thinner,  and  have  slighter  moustaches  than  most  Nasik  Hindus. 


1 Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  C.S. 

2 In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  stated  that  all  the  Pardeshi  villages,  that  is  villages 
with  Pardeshi  headmen  and  moneylenders,  are  within  fort  limits,  ghera , as  Patta 
Kannad,  Bitangad  and  Bhaula.  Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.  S. 
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Some  of  them  have  settled  in  villages  and  get  on  pretty  well 
with  the  Kunbis.  In  other  villages  they  are  known  as  the  fighting 
class.  There  have  been  one  or  two  moneylenders  among  them,  but, 
as  a rule,  they  are  poor.  Some,  especially  in  Trimbak,  are  known  as 
Purbi  Brahmans.  The  greater  part  of  the  non-cultivators  are  police- 
men, or  domestic  servants  of  moneylenders,  who  go  about  dunning 
their  master’s  debtors  carrying  a big  blackwood  stick  shod  with  an 
iron  ring.  A good  many  Pardeshis  have  taken  to  the  lower  grades 
of  the  forest  department  and  make  active  guards. 

Beldars,  stone  masons,  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
district,  are  of  two  classes,  Pardeshi  and  Yad  Beldars.  The  two 
classes  do  not  intermarry.  They  speak  Hindustani  at  home  and 
Marathi  abroad.  They  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  Their  women 
wear  the  lobe  like  a petticoat  not  tucking  the  end  between  their 
legs.  They  are  properly  quarry  men,  but  some  contract  to  square 
stones  for  builders ) some  labour  and  some  work  as  bricklayers  making 
clay  walls.  They  worship  Khandoba,  Bhavani,  and  the  great  Musal- 
man  saint  Dawal  Malik  of  Mulher  in  Bag!  an.  Their  priests  are 
Yajurvedi  Brahmans  who  name  their  children  two  days  after  birth. 
A woman  is  considered  impure  for  twelve  days  after  childbirth. 
All  widow  marriages  take  place  on  a fixed  night  in  the  dark  half 
of  the.  month.  Caste  disputes  are  settled  in  accordance  with  a 
majonty  of  votes  at  a meeting  of  adult  males.  Drinking  and  flesh 
eating  aie  not  forbidden.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school. 

Patharvats,  stone  cutters,  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
towns  of  Igatpuri  and  Nasik,  claim  Rajput  descent,  and  say  that  they 
were  once  soldiers.  They  are  generally  dark  and  strongly  made, 
and  wear  a flat  Maratha  turban.  Their  home  tongue  is  said  to 
have  been  Hindustani,  but  they  now  speak  Marathi  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  They  drink  liquor,  and  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats, 
but  not  of  buffaloes  or  cows.  Many  smoke  and  a few  chew  tobacco. 
They  are  a clean  hardworking  class,  mostly  stone  cutters  though 
some  have  taken  to  tillage  and  even  to  labour.  Their  houses  have 
generally  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs.  Their  family  priests  are 
Yajurvedi  Brahmans.  A Bhat  from  Balapur  near  Akola  comes 
every  five  or  ten  years  and  reads  their  pedigree  books  before  them. 
He  is  treated  with  great  respect  and  is  paid  from  10s.  to  £1  (Rs.  5- 
Rs.  10).  They  are  both  Shaivs  and  Yaishnavs  in  religion.  Their 
household  ^deities  are  Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  Devi,  Krishna,  and 
Ganpati.  Funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  on  the  twelfth  day  after 
death  if  the  deceased  has  no  son,  and  on  the  thirteenth  if  he  has  a 
son.  After  a man’s  funeral  the  bier-bearers,  and  after  a married 
woman  s funeral,  thirteen  married  women  are  fed  on  the  thirteenth 
day.  Widow  marriage  is  allowed.  Disputes  are  settled  by  a caste 
council  under  the  presidency  of  the  headman,  who  receives  a turban 
on  the  settlement  of  every  dispute.  Children  are  sent  to  school. 
1 hey  are  a poor  class  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Lonaris,  besides 
carrying  salt,  bring  to  the  large  towns  logs  of  firewood  and  packs 
of  lime  gravel.  Many  of  them  are  fairly  off,  and  own  a good 
stock  of  cattle  or  ponies.  Khatiks,  butchers,  are  both  Hindus  and 
usa  m ns,  e Hindus  selling  mutton  only,  the  Musalmans  both 
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beef  and  mutton.  Jats,  found  mostly  in  Malegaon,  are  regarded 
as  an  honest  class  not  much  unlike  Kunbis  in  appearance  and  living 
by  tillage.  Pendharis  of  three  sub-divisions,  Maratha,  Gond,  and 
Mang,  are  found  chiefly  in  Malegaon  and  Baglan.  They  are  believed 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Pendhari  freebooters  of  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century,  and,  except  the  Baglan  Pendharis  who  deal 
in  grain  and  carry  it  to  Malegaon  for  sale,  are  mostly  labourers  and 
husbandmen.  Pardhis  are  hunters  who  snare  and  net  hares, 
partridges,  and  deer, 

* Buruds,  basket  and  mat  makers,  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  district.  According  to  the  Jativivek,  the  son  born  to  a Brahman 
widow  by  a Sanyasi  was  named  a Karmachandal,  and,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a Brahman  woman  by  a Vaishya 
father,  the  Burud  race  is  said  to  have  been  produced.  This  is  no 
doubt  fanciful.  The  appearance  and  calling  of  the  Buruds  combine 
to  show  that  they  are  one  of  the  earlier  tribes.  They  are  generally 
dark  in  complexion  and  speak  Marathi  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
their  pronunciation  differing  little  from  that  of  the  Kunbis.  They 
eat  fish  and  mutton,  and  drink  liquor.  Hardworking  and  dirty, 
most  of  them  deal  in  bamboos  and  plait  baskets.  A few  keep  carts 
for  hire,  but  none  of  them  work  as  labourers.  After  childbirth 
women  remain  impure  for  twelve  days.  They  consult  Brahmans 
about  a child^s  name.  Widow  marriage  is  allowed.  They  are  Shaivs 
in  religion,  and  their  household  deities  are  Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  and 
Bhavani.  Some  time  ago,  an  enthusiasm  for  Shiv  worship  led  many 
Buruds  in  Nasik  and  Ahmednagar  to  tie  a ling  round  their  necks, 
like  the  Lingayats.  The  feeling  is  said  to  have  passed  away,  and 
the  practice  to  have  been  given  up  except  when  their  spiritual  guide 
visits  them.  Bamboos,  required  to  carry  a dead  body,  are  sold  by 
every  Burud  in  turn  at  a fixed  price  of  9 d.  (as.  6).  The  proceeds 
are  applied  to  feed  castemen.  They  have  no  headman,  and  disputes 
are  settled  by  the  majority  of  votes  at  a meeting  of  the  adult  male 
members.  Except  in  Nasik  where  they  are  fairly  off,  they  are  a 
poor  declining  caste,  unable  to  earn  more  than  their  daily  bread. 
Some  of  them  send  their  children  to  school. 

Kamathis  of  four  sub-divisions,  Maratha,  Mhar,  Mang,  and 
Telang,  are  mostly  found  in  Malegaon  and  appear  to  have  settled  in 
the  district  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Peshwa.  Most  of  them  are 
labourers,  and  as  a class  bear  rather  a bad  name  for  thieving. 
Kqmtis,  from  the  Karnatak,  have  been  settled  in  the  district  from 
fifty  to  sixty  years.  They  speak  Telagu  at  home  and  Marathi- 
abroad.  Dirty  and  idle  they  are  great  toddy  drinkers,  and  earn 
their  living  by  selling  beads,  sacred  threads,  needles,  small  metal 
pots,  and  pieces  of  sandalwood  and  basil  garlands ; others  by 
mending  and  selling  old  worn-out  clothes,  and  some  by  begging. 
They  ask  Deccan  Brahmans  to  officiate  at  their  marriages.  Their 
priest,  Krishnacharya,  lives  in  a monastery  at  Varsuvargal,  near 
Haidarabad,  in  the  NizanPs  territories,  and  visits  Nasik  once  in  every 
five  or  six  years.  Their  caste  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of 
adult  male  members  helped  by  their  religious  head  or  his  assistant, 
nidnhari,  whose  duty  it  is  to  settle  the  disputes  referred  to  him  by 
the  high  priest.  Tambolis  do  not  belong  to  the  district,  some  seem 
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to  have  come  from  Gujarat  and  others  from  North  India.  They 
are  well  off  taking  bhang  and  ganja  farms,  and  cultivating  or 
letting  out  betel-leaf  gardens.  Halvais,  professional  makers  and 
sellers  of  sweetmeats,  are  a Pardeshi  class  who  call  themselves 
Kshatri  Pardeshis.  Sweetmeat  making  is  practised  also  by  other 
Pardeshis,  and,  in  a few  cases,  by  Bhujaris.  Bhujaris,  found  in  small 
numbers  in  Nasik,  are  a branch  of  Kayats  from  Upper  India. 
They  are  of  four  sub-divisions,  Bhustom,  Mathalbhat,  Nagar,  and 
Sakshiri,  which  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  Rather 
dark-skinned  and  dirty  they  speak  Hindustani  at  home  and  Marathi 
abroad.  The  women  dress  like  Pardeshis,  and  the  men  like 
Kunbis  or  Marathas.  They  use  animal  food  and  liquor.  Some 
make  and  sell  sweetmeats  and  others  let  carts  for  hire,  but 
their  chief  calling,  as  their  name  implies,  is  frying  grain.  The 
work  is  generally  done  by  their  women.  Brahman  women  may  often 
be  seen  at  their  shops  with  parcels  of  millet,  wheat,  gram,  pulse, 
and  udid , used  in  making  the  cake  called  koddle,  Kalals,  liquor- 
sellers,  come  from  other  districts.  They  are  sometimes  grain  dealers, 
buying  in  villages  and  selling  to  Bhatia  agents  of  Bombay  firms. 

Kathiawadis,  from  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar,  are  found  chiefly  at 
Nasik  and  Sarule,  a village  eight  miles  south-west  of  Nasik.  They  are 
said  to  be  Rajputs,  who  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  a famine,  and 
settled  in  the  district  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  Though 
dirty  they  are  a hardworking  and  orderly  class.  They  talk  Gujarati 
at  home  and  Marathi  abroad.  Though  a few  have  houses  of  the  better 
sort,  most  live  in  huts  with  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs.  Most  of 
them  are  potters  making  bricks,  tiles,  and  olav  vessels.  Some  deal 
in  grass,  and  some  have  taken  to  tillage  and  others  to  labour.  They 
eat  mutton,  and  their  staple  food  is  wheat,  millet,  rice,  ndgli,  and 
udid  pulse.  Their  caste  dinners  generally  consist  of  the  Gujarat 
sweetmeats  called  gulpdpdi.  The  men  wear  trousers  and  cotton 
robes,  and  roll  waistcloths  round  their  heads.  They  name  their 
children  after  consulting  their  family  priests,  who  are  Gujarat 
Brahmans  and  whom  they  treat  with  great  respect.  After  child- 
birth the  mother  does  not  appear  in  public  for  three  months. 
They  either  burn  or  bury  the  dead.  For  ten  days  visitors  at  the 
house  of  mourning  are  offered  a pipe  and  a meal  of  rice  and  pulse, 
khichdi , Marriages  are  celebrated  only  in  the  month  of  Magh 
(January -February).  Though  they  have  taken  to  worshipping 
Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  and  Bhavani,  their  chief  god  is  Ramdepir  whose 
principal  shrine  is  in  Malwa.  Caste  disputes  are  settled  by  a mass 
meeting  presided  over  by  the  headmen.  Their  children  are  sent 
to  school.  They  are  a poor  class  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Bhabbhunjas,  grain  parchers,  are  sometimes  foundas  sellers  of  grain. 

Unsettled  Tribes  are  twelve  in  number  with  a strength  in 
1872  of  161,033  souls  (males  82,196,  females  78,837)  or  26*1  per  cent 
of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  Of  these  68,620  (males  33,398, 
females  35,222)  were  Kolis ; 36,833  (males  20,390,  females  16,443) 
Bhils;  30,178  (males  15,180,  females  14,998)  Vanjaris ; 15,318 
(males  7926,  females  7392)  Thakurs ; 8954  (males  4722,  females 
4232)  Varlis ; 654  (males  346,  females  308)  Yadars  ; 156  (males  70, 
females  86)  Kaikadis ; 137  (males  69,  females  68)  Katkaris;  100 
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(males  51,  females  49)  Yaidns ; 52  (males  28,  females  24)  Kangaris ; 
24  (males  13,  females  11)  Bhamtas  or  Uchalas;  and  7 (males  3, 
females  4)  Berads. 

Kolis,  who  are  found  all  along  the  Sahyadri  and  Akola  hills, 
are  a fine  looking  race,  the  most  civilised  and  settled  of  the  hill 
tribes.  They  belong  to  three  classes,  Malhar,  Dhor,  and  Raj.  In 
appearance  and  customs  they  differ  little  from  Nasik  Kunbis. 
They  grow  hill  grains,  pulse,  oilseed,  and  rice.  Active  and 
fearless  their  love  for  robbery  was  for  many  years  the  chief  obstacle 
v to  the  improvement  of  the  district.  Though  they  still  require 
special  police  supervision,  they  have  of  late  years,  in  great  measure, 
settled  to  tillage,  and  their  husbandry  is  now  little  less  skilful  than 
that  of  the  local  Kunbis.  One  Kofi  outlaw,  whose  memory  is  still 
fresh  in  the  district,  was  Raghoji  Bhangrya  of  Nasik  who,  about 
1845,  struck  a panic  into  the  Marwar  Yanis.  Enraged  at  the  torture 
of  his  mother,  Raghoji  gathered  a band  of  Kolis  and  wandering 
through  the  district  cut  the  nose  of  every  Marvadi  he  could  lay 
hands  on.  The  whole  Marvadi  community  fled  in  terror  to  the 
district  centres.  The  measures  taken  by  the  police  made  the  country 
too  hot  for  him  and  Raghoji  broke  up  his  band  and  disappeared. 
He  escaped  for  the  time  but  was  caught  by  Captain  Gell  among 
a crowd  of  pilgrims  at  Pandharpur.  As  some  of  his  raids  had 
been  accompanied  with  murder  he  was  convicted  and  hanged.1  Koli 
girls  are  seldom  married  till  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen,  and 
considered  fit  to  live  with  their  husbands.  The  bridegroom's 
father  goes  to  the  bride's  father,  asks  for  his  daughter,  and  pays 
from  £1  to  £5  (Rs.  10 -Rs.  50)  in  money  and  forty  to  eighty  pounds 
(1-2  mans ) of  grain.  If  the  bride's  father  thinks  this  enough,  the 
marriage  takes  place  soon  after.  The  rites  and  customs  are  the 
same  as  those  at  Kunbi  weddings.  The  girl  brings  few  ornaments 
from  her  father's  house,  and  those  received  from  the  bridegroom 
are  looked  on  as  lent  rather  than  given.  They  usually  bury  the 
dead.  A caste  meeting  is  held  on  the  twelfth  day  after  a death  and 
a feast  is  given.  The  chief  mourners  are  considered  impure  for  ten 
days,  but  no  shraddlias  or  other  funeral  ceremonies  are  performed. 

Bhils  seem  to  have  come  into  the  district  from  the  Dangs.  In 
the  north  they  are  found  in  Kalvan,  Baglan,  and  Malegaon,  and  in 
the  south  they  are  settled  in  some  of  the  richest  sub-divisions.2 
They  are  a strong  active  race,  bad  husbandmen  but  good  watchmen, 
occasionally  given  to  plunder  and  living  chiefly  by  gathering  such 
forest  produce  as  honey  and  lac.  Though  settled  they  are  still  under 
police  surveillance,  and  are  not  allowed  to  move  from  place  to  place 
without  giving  notice  to  the  village  authorities.  Unless  stimulated 
by  other  classes,  Bhil  forays  are  prompted  by  love  of  excitement  or 
revenge  rather  than  with  a view  to  plunder.  In  18b9,  when  the 
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1 From  information  supplied  by  Mr.  Raghoji  of  Nasik.  Bellasis’  Matharan,  15. 

2 In  Kalvan  Bhils  number  17,156  or  26  ’01  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
sub-division,  in  BAgUn  9285  or  19'6  per  cent,  in  Malegaon  6504  or  9' 7 per  cent, 
in  Ch&ndor  3800  or  7 '5  per  cent,  in  Ndndgaon  2240  or  7'4  per  cent,  m Sdvargaon 
2657  or  44  per  cent,  in  Sinnar  2360  or  3-6  per  cent,  and  in  Niphdd  2059  or  2*3  per 
pent.  Mr.  H.  E,  M,  James,  C.S.,  Bhil  Memorandum  14th  July  1875,  2. 
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Baglan  moneylenders  were  pressing  their  debtors  with  the  view  of 
gaining  a hold  of  their  land,  armed  groups  of  Bhils  went  from  village 
to  village  plundering  moneylenders’  houses  of  bonds.  Their  spirit 
of  discontent  and  sense  of  hardship  and  wrong  showed  itself  in  open 
acts  of  outrage,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  spark  of  violence,  once 
lighted,  would  spread  among  the  cognate  tribes  of  the  Sahyadri  and 
Satpuda  hills,  and  rise  into  a flame  of  rebellion  that  would  take  long 
to  stamp  out.1 

Vanjaris  or  Lamans,  whose  calling  as  carriers  has,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  suffered  greatly  by  the  increased  use  of  carts  and 
by  the  opening  of  railways,  belong  to  two  classes,  husbandmen 
and  carriers.  The  husbandmen  have  settled  in  villages,  and, 
except  by  the  men’s  larger  and  rounder-brimmed  turban  and  their 
special  surnames  and  family  names,  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  Kunbis.  They  speak  Marathi  in  their  houses  and  the  women 
have  given  up  their  high-peaked  head-dress.  The  carrying  Vanjaris, 
who,  in  spite  of  cart  and  railway  competition,  still  pass  to  the  coast 
with  long  trains  of  bullocks,  taking  grain  and  tobacco  and  bringing 
back  salt,  keep  to  their  peculiar  dress  and  their  odd  dialect  closely 
akin  to  Marvadi.  Besides  these  local  Vanjaris  large  bodies  from 
the  north  of  Indor  constantly  pass  through  the  district.  These 
seem  a class  apart  speaking  a Hindi  dialect. 

Lads,2  the  most  important  of  the  Vanjari  sub-divisions  also 
found  in  the  Baleghats  near  Ahmednagar  and  in  Gwalior,  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  district.  In  the  town  of  Nasik  there 
are  about  twenty  houses  with  a population  of  sixty  souls,  In  their 
appearance,  dress,  food,  character,  and  occupation,  they  hardly  differ 
from  other  Vanjaris.3  Their  household  gods  are  Khandoba,  Bhairoba, 
Devi,  and  Ganpati,  and  they  have  also  an  image  representing  their 
ancestors  vadildcha  tdh . In  villages  where  there  is  a temple  to  Maruti, 
the  monkey  god,  they  worship  there  daily.  They  wear  the  sacred 
thread  and  eat,  though  they  do  not  marry,  with  Khudane  and 
Mehrune  Vanjaris.  As  is  the  custom  among  the  twice-born  classes, 
the  members  of  the  same  family  stock,  or  gotra,  do  not  marry.  The 
two  most  important  of  their  marriage  ceremonies  are  telvan,  or 
anointing,  and  devak.  For  the  performance  of  telvan  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  required  to  fast  on  the  marriage  day,  till 
nine  in  the  morning.  A washerwoman  plays  the  chief  part  in 
the  ceremony.  She  ties  some  betel  leaves  to  an  arrow,  dips  them 
into  oil,  and  sprinkles  the  oil  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  She 
then  repeats  the  names  of  their  ancestors,  sings  for  a while,  and, 
dipping  two  betelnuts  into  water,  bores  a hole  through  the  nuts 
and  ties  them  wTith  a woman’s  hair  one  each  on  the  wrists  of 


1 Mr.  James’  Memorandum,  7. 

2 From  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  Raghoji  Trimbak  Sanap.  L&d  was  the  name 
in  common  use  for  south  GujaiAt  from  the  second  to  the  thirteenth  century.  See 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  XII.  57  footnote. 

3 The  Vanj&ri  story  of  the  great  Durg&devi  famine,  which  lasted  from  1396  to 
1407,  is  that  it  was  named  from  Durga  a Lad  Vanjari  woman,  who  had  amassed  great 
wealth  and  owned  a million  pack  bullocks,  which  she  used  in  bringing  grain  from 
Nep41,  BurmMi,  and  China.  She  distributed  the  grain  among  the  starving  people 
and  gained  the  honourable  title  of  ‘ Mother  of  the  World,  Jagdchi  Mata.' 
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die  bride  and  bridegroom.  A dinner  is  then  given  to  tbe  assembled 
Darty.  The  devak  ceremony  takes  place  almost  immediately 
ifter.  It  is  performed  by  a married  couple  the  hems  of  whose 
robes  are  tied  together.  The  woman  carries  in  a bamboo  basket, 
sup,  certain  articles  of  food,  sidha,  and  with  them  a cake  made 
Df  wheat  flour  mixed  with  molasses  and  coloured  yellow  with 
turmeric  powder,  and  the  man  carries  an  axe  and  a rope.  The 
oair,  followed  by  the  marriage  party,  then  walk  to  the  temple  of 
Haruti,  a piece  of  broadcloth  being  held  over  their  heads  all  the 
way.  In  the  temple  the  ministering  Gurav  or  his  wife  stands  waiting 
for  them  with  a bundle  of  small  twigs  of  five  trees,  the  mango,  jambul, 
urnbar,  savdanti , and  rui.  The  articles  of  food  are  kept  by  the  Gurav 
3r  his  wife,  but  the  cake  is  returned  in  the  bamboo  basket  with  the 
Ive  twigs  which  are  called  panchpalvi.  The  twigs  are  held  in  great 
reverence  and  tied  round  a post  in  the  marriage  booth.  When  the 
bwigs  have  been  fastened  to  the  post  the  marriage  can  be  celebrated 
in  spite  of  any  obstacle,  but,  without  the  devak,  marriage  cannot  take 
place.  Though  it  generally  takes  place  on  the  marriage  day,  the 
levak  is  sometimes  performed  earlier  if  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
mything  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  marriage.1 

One  custom,  peculiar  to  them,  though  not  uncommon  among  the 
upper  classes,  is  for  the  sister  of  the  bridegroom  to  close  the  door  of 
bis  house,  and  on  his  return  with  the  bride,  after  the  completion  of 
the  marriage,  to  ask  her  brother  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  her  son.  The  bride  promises  to  do  this  and  the  door  is  opened. 
Their  death  ceremonies  hardly  differ  from  those  of  other  Vanjaris, 
and,  though  burning  is  the  rule,  no  objection  is  taken  to  the  poor 
burying.  Caste  disputes  are  settled  by  a meeting  of  respectable 
members,  under  the  presidency  of  the  chief  male  member  of  the 
Sanap  Chandarraofo  family.  If  the  accused  is  found  guilty  and  is  not 
able  to  pay  a fine,  he  is  made  to  stand  before  the  caste  meeting  and 
srave  pardon  with  his  sandals  on  his  head. 

Thakurs  are  found  chiefly  in  the  hill  parts  of  Igatpuri  and 
Nasik,  along  the  Akola  and  Sahyadri  ranges.  Among  Hindus  they 
theoretically  hold  a good  position  equal  to  or  above  the  ordinary 
Kunbi,  and  many  of  their  surnames  are  said  to  be  pure  Sanskrit. 
An  inscription  found  in  a Thakur’s  possession  in  Igatpuri,  and 
translated  in  1878,  seems  to  show  that  as  far  back  as  about  650  they 
were  known  as  Thakkurs  and  some  of  them  held  positions  of 
importance.2  They  would  seem  to  be  the  descendants  of  Rajputs 
who  settled  in  the  Thai  pass  and  married  Koli  women.  In  appearance 
Thakurs,  though  short,  are  fairer  than  Bhils,  well  made,  and  strong. 
The  men  have  a good  name  for  honesty  and  the  women  for 
chastity.  The  men  wear  a scanty  loincloth,  langoti,  and  the  women 
a peculiar  head-dress  like  a porkpie  drawing  their  sari  tight  over  the 
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1 Births  or  deaths  among  relations  or  ceremonial  impurity  of  the  bride  or  bride- 
groom’s  mother  are  the  obstacles  meant. 

2 Jour.  B.  B.  E,  A.  S.  XIV.  16-28.  The  grant  runs,  ‘at  the  request  of  BaBmma 
Thakkur.’  The  fact  that  the  copper  plate  was  found  in  a Th&kur’s  possession 
favours  the  view  that  Thakkur  is  the  name  of  Balamma’s  tribe  and  not  simply  a title 
of  respect. 
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top  and  knotting  it  over  the  temples.  The  men  wear  no  metal 
ornaments,  but  generally  go  about  with  a quantity  of  wild-creeper 
pods  and  round  egg-sized  gourds  tied  round  the  waist,  clattering’  as 
they  walk.  They  carry  a reaping  hook,  nella  or  hoita,  stuck  behind 
them  into  a bit  of  wood  fastened  to  a waistband  of  stout  wild  plantain 
fibre.  They  are  very  clever  in  the  use  of  their  spears,  whose 
blades  are  about  a foot  loug  and  from  two  to  two  and  a half  inches 
broad.  The  bamboo  handles  are  six  or  seven  feet  long  and  from 
four  to  six  inches  round.  Armed  with  these  spears,  three  or  four 
Thakurs  will  walk  almost  straight  to  a tiger  much  more  bravely 
than  Kolis.  They  are  less  given  to  robbery  than  Kolis,  and 
not  so  much  given  to  drink  as  Bhils.  Many  of  them  do  not  even 
touch  liquor.  Though  a few  enjoy  good  positions  as  village  headmen, 
most  are  labourers  eking  out  a living  by  bringing  to  the  market 
head-loads  of  firewood.  They  have  eight  chief  yearly  festivals* 
Vaishdhh  shuddha  3rd  (May);  Ashddh  vadya  30 th  (July)  ; Shrdvan 
shuddha  bth , Ndgpanchmi,  (July- August)  ; Shrdvan  vadya  30 th 
(August  - September)  ; Ashvin  shuddha  10  th,  Dasra , (October); 
Ashvin  vadya  30th,  Divdli,  (October-November) ; Mdgh  shuddha  2nd 
(February)  ; and  Phdlgun  shuddha,  Ibtli,  Holi , (March-April) . The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Holi  festival,  a time  of  riot  and  rough 
merrymaking.  The  women  gather  in  numbers,  and  carrying  round 
a dish  of  red  powder,  ask  for  gifts  from  every  one  within  reach. 
The  men  get  up  shows  of  oddly  dressed  beggars  and  expect  gifts 
for  the  performance.  The  observance  is  much  the  same  as  among 
Kunbis,  except  that  the  women  of  the  wilder  tribes  seem  to  lose  all 
their  shyness  and  roam  about  demanding  money  and  chasing  the 
men  all  over  the  place. 

Varlis,  perhaps  originally  Varalis  or  uplanders,  are  found 
in  Peint  and  on  the  Sahyadris.  Their  name  seems  to  appear  in 
Varalatta  the  most  northerly  but  one  of  the  seven  Hindu  Konkans.1 
Like  Thakurs  they  live  for  part  of  the  year  on  the  grains  they  raise, 
and  for  the  rest  almost  entirely  on  the  roots  of  the  havdhari  tree  and 
on  Icaranda  berries.  Besides  these  they  eat  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
roots  and  leaves,  hand  and  bhdji.  As  a class  they  are  poorly  1 
clad  and  very  wretched.  Their  language  is  rather  peculiar  with  1 
many  strange  words.2 3  They  move  their  huts  every  two  or  three 
years,  and,  except  beef,  eat  flesh  of  all  kinds.  They  are  great  tobacco 
smokers. 

Vadars,  delvers  and  quarrymen,  of  three  sub-divisions,  Mati,  Gadi, 
and  Jat,  are  believed  to  have  come  from  Pandharpur,  Sholapur,  Satara, 
and  Jamkhandi,  though  according  to  a local  story  they  have  been 
long  settled  at  Nasik  and  built  many  of  the  district  forts.2  They  talk 
Telagu  at  home  and  Marathi  abroad.  They  live  like  Vaidus  in 
small  tents,  pals,  and  eat  mice,  rats,  fish,  and  swine.  Except  a few 


1 Troyer’s  B&ja  Tarangini,  I.  491. 

2 Some  of  their  peculiar  words  are  : here  at,  there  tat,  an  old  man  davar,  an  old 
woman  dosi,  a young  man  bandga,  a young  woman  bandgi,  a blanket  jhinguor,  a 
servant  kamdra , and  clarified  butter  gay  tel. 

3 According  to  another  account,  except  at  Sinnar  where  they  have  been  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  settled,  and  are  always  wandering 
from  village  to  village  in  search  of  work. 
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labourers  they  are  all  earth- workers.  The  Mati  Vadars  generally 
vvork  in  digging  and  other  earth  work  on  roads,  dams,  and  wells. 
Gradi  Vadars  break  stones  and  serve  as  quarrymen,  supplying  stones 
for  building  purposes.  Jat  Vadars  prepare  and  sell  grindstones. 
When  not  busy  with  anything  else  they  catch  field  mice.  Social 
disputes  are  settled  by  a council  whose  decision  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  adult  male  members  of  the  caste. 

Katkaris,  originally  immigrants  from  the  Konkan,  are  a forest 
j jribe  very  small  in  number  and  seldom  found  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
•Sahyadris.  Squalid  and  sickly  looking  they  are  the  lowest  and  poorest 
bf  Nasik  forest  tribes.  Among  some  of  the  least  poverty-stricken 
the  women  draw  a ragged  shouldercloth  across  the  breast,  but 
most  go  naked  to  the  waist.  They  speak  a corrupt  Marathi  using 
aow  and  then  some  Glujarati  words.  They  live  chiefly  on  roots  and 
herbs,  and  eat  almost  every  kind  of  animal  including  rats,  pigs,  and 
monkeys,  not  scrupling  even  to  devour  carcasses.1  Though  the  use 
of  beef  is  said  to  be  forbidden,  one  branch  of  the  tribe  called  Dhor 
Katkaris  eat  beef,  but  are  not  for  that  reason  treated  as  a separate 
sub-division.  Forest  conservancy  has  put  a stop  to  their  former  craft 
of  making  catechu.  Except  a few  catechu  makers  in  the  neighbouring 
native  states,  they  work  as  field  labourers,  or  gather  and  sell  fire- 
wood. Their  gods  are  Chaide  and  Mhasoba,  but  ghosts  and  demons, 
bhuts  and  paishdchs , are  their  favourite  objects  of  worship.  They  have 
no  priests  and  themselves  officiate  at  marriage  ceremonies.  Disputes 
are  settled  by  a council  appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  the  decision 
must  be  approved  by  a mass  meeting  of  tribesmen. 

Eaikadis  support  themselves  by  begging,  basket  making,  and 
stone-cutting.  Their  women  would  seem  to  be  a very  termagant 
and  dirty  class,  as  the  word  Kaikadin  is  proverbial  for  a 
quarrelsome  and  dirty  shrew.  Though  an  orderly  class  they  are 
generally  watched  by  the  police,  as  they  are  given  to  pilfering,  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  housebreaking  and  dmcoity. 

Vaidus,  medicine  hawkers,  found  wandering  throughout  the 
district,  are  of  five  sub-divisions,  Bhui,  Mali,  Mirjumali,  Dhangar,  and 
Koli  Vaidus,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  All  are  said 
i to  have  come  from  the  Karnatak.  They  are  dark  and  strongly  made. 
Mirjumali  Vaidus,  probably  called  after  the  Mirya  hill  near  Ratnagiri 
which  is  famous  for  its  healing  herbs,2  wear  the  beard,  while  the  rest 
shave  the  chin.  They  generally  camp  outside  of  towns  in  cloth  tents, 
pals,  which  they  carry  with  them  on.  asses.  On  halting  at  a 
village  or  town,  they  walk  through  the  streets'  and  lanes  with  two 
bags  full  of  medicine  tied  to  both  ends  or  to  the  same  end  of  a stick, 
calling  out  Mandur  Vaid,  or  drug-selling  doctor,  or  Nadi  Parihsha 
Vaid,  that  is  pulse-feeling  doctor.  They  talk  Kanarese  and  Telagu  at 
home,  and  an  incorrect  Marfithi  or  Hindustani  abroad.  They  eat 
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1 Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  an  immense  encampment  of  K&tkaris  in  Ndndgaon  was 
attacked  by  an  epidemic.  This  they  believed  was  a punishment  for  killing  and 
eating  the  sacred  Hanum^n  monkeys  on  Mahddev’s  hill.  They  accordingly  fled  the 
country  and  are  only  now  beginning  to  return  in  small  numbers. 

3 Bombay  Gazetteer,  X,  129. 
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flesh  except  beef,  and  drink  liquor  some  of  them  to  excess.  They 
never  touch  food  cooked  by  Musalmans  or  Chambhars.  They 
wear  ochre-coloured  clothes  like  Gosavis,  and  have  the  same  dress 
in  the  house  and  out-of-doors.  They  are  generally  dirty  but  well 
off  and  contented.  They  gather  healing  herbs  and  roots,  and  hawk 
them  from  village  to  village.  They  worship  Venkoba,  Mahadev, 
Bhavfini,  and  Maruti.  The  Dhangar  Yaidus  are  said  to  call 
Brahmans  to  their  marriages;  the  other  Yaidus  are  said  to  manage 
all  their  ceremonies  themselves.  Social  disputes  are  settled  at  caste 
meetings.  They  are  not  allowed  to  work  as  labourers,  and,  if  any 
one  is  found  working  for  hire,  he  is  thrown  out  of  caste  and  not 
allowed  back  till  he  has  given  a caste  feast.  They  do  not  observe 
fasts.  A woman  is  held  to  be  impure  for  five  days  after  childbirth. 
Except  at  marriage,  no  rites  are  observed  from  birth  to  death. 

Bhamtas,  or  Uchlas,  are,  except  in  isolated  villages  on  the; 
Sahyadris,  settled  only  in  Niphad  and  Chandor.  They  are  Telangis- 
who  have  lived  in  the  district  for  more  than  a hundred  years.  They* 
are  supposed  to  have  been  driven  north  by  a famine.  They  are; 
strongly  made,  and,  except  that  they  are  somewhat  darker,  they 
do  not  differ  from  local  low  class  Hindus.  They  wear  a top-knot 
like  other  Hindus,  and  some  wear  side-knots  over  the  ears  like 
Marvadi  Yanis.  At  home  they  speak  Telagu  and  elsewhere  a 
rough  Marathi.  If  a man  and  woman  are  caught  in  an  intrigue, 
the  woman’s  head  and  the  man’s  head  and  face  are  shaved,  they  are 
forced  to  drink  cow’s  urine,  and  the  man  has  to  pay  for  a caste  feast. , 
If  an  intrigue  is  suspected  but  is  denied,  a council  of  the  caste  * 
inquires  into  the  matter,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  that  there  is; 
ground  for  suspicion,  nothing  is  done  to  the  woman  but  the  man  is- 
fined  £5  (Rs.  50).  If  the  man  refuses  to  pay  and  denies  the  intrigue,, 
his  truth  is  tested  by  ordeal.  To  test  fils  truth  about  eighty  pounds- 
(five  pdyalis)  of  sesamum  are  crushed  in  a newly  washed  oil-mill,  and, 
the  oil  is  poured  into  a large  iron  pot  and  boiled.  When  it  is  boiling 
a stone  weighing  twelve  pice  is  thrown  into  the  oil.  The  man  and 
woman  bathe  and  take  the  stone  out  of  the  boilingoil.  If  either  of  them  l 
is  scalded  they  are  made  to  pay  the  fine,  and  if  they  do  not  pay  they 
are  put  out  of  caste.  The  fine  is  spent  on  a caste  dinner.  Again, 1 
if  there  is  a dispute  between  a debtor  and  a borrower  about  a loan  1 
for  which  no  bond  has  been  passed,  if  the  debtor  denies  that  he  got 
the  money,  the  council  meet  and  the  debtor  is  made  to  pick  a rupee 
laid  on  the  ground,  close  to  where  the  council  are  seated.  If  he 
picks  the  rupee  he  is  asked  to  pick  a pimpal  tree  leaf.  If  he  picks 
the  leaf  the  dispute  is  settled  in  his  favour.  All  do  not  intermarry, 
certain  families  marry  with  certain  families.  Marriage  does  not  take 
place  till  both  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  of  age.  They  fix  the  day 
without  asking  any  priest.  On  the  marriage  day  two  little  tents 
are  pitched  at  the  bride’s  house.  In  one  of  these  the  bride  sits  and 
in  the  other  the  bridegroom,  each  alone.  At  sunset  the  bride’s 
brother  takes  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride’s  tent,  and  knotting 
together  the  hems  of  their  clothes  withdraws.  The  husband  and 
wife  spend  the  night  together,  and  the  next  morning  the  bride’s 
maternal  uncle  unties  the  knot,  receiving  a present  of  £10 
(Rs.  100).  The  marriage  is  completed  without  any  religious  rite. 
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'hey  are  professional  thieves  stealing  in  markets  and  other  open 
laces,  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  They  never  rob  houses, 
'hough  flesh  eaters  they  never  eat  beef.  They  keep  the  same  fasts 
nd  holidays  as  other  Hindus.  They  worship  Devi  and  Khandoba. 
'hey  bury  their  dead  without  performing  any  rite.  They  never  send 
leir  children  to  schools.  Beeads,  found  only  in  Malegaon,  are  of 
hree  kinds,  Berads  proper,  Maratha  Berads,  and  Mang  Berads. 
'hey  are  mostly  labourers  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  are  not 
nfrequently  found  committing  petty  thefts. 

Depressed  Castes,  whose  touch  is  considered  by  Hindus  a 
ollution,  are  ten  in  number  with  a total  strength  of  88,650  souls 
males  43,599,  females  45,051)  or  12*78  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu 
npulation.  Of  these  71,666  (males  34,779,  females  36,887)  were 
Ihars,  or  watchmen;  9432  (males  4839,  females  4593)  Chambhars, 
manners;  5732  (males  2965,  females  2767)  Mangs,  rope-makers  and 
ervants;  637  (males  383,  females  254)  Ramoshis;  308  (males  165, 
lemales  143)  Halemars ; 238  (males  128,  females  110)  Mochis,  shoe- 
makers ; 232  (males  131,  females  101)  Bhangis,  scavengers;  313 
males  162,  females  151)  Mang  Grarudis,  snake-charmers  and  dancers ; 
48  (males  44,  females  44)  Dhors;  and  4 (males  3,  female  1;  Dheds, 
i weepers. 

Mhars  are  found  in  huts  in  the  outskirts  of  almost  all  villages. 
Of  their  twelve  and  a half  sub-divisions,  Somvansi,  Dom,  Advan, 
jadvan,  Chelkar,  Pular,  Sutad,  Dhed,  Pan,  Ghadoshi,  Bavcha,  Gopal, 
snd  the  half-caste  Rati,  Somvansi  is  the  only  one  found  in  strength 
n the  district.  According  to  their  own  account  their  founder  Svarup 
3omaji  Mhar  sprang  from  the  sole  of  Brahmans  foot.  They  are 
Generally  dark  and  strongly  made.  Except  that  they  keep  the  top- 
mot  the  men  shave  the  head  and  beard,  and  wearthe  moustache.  They 
Apeak  Marathi  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A few  are  well  housed, 
but  most  live  in  huts  with  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs.  They  eat 
mutton  and  hens  and  the  flesh  of  dead  cows,  bullocks,  and  buffaloes, 
but  they  never  eat  pigs  or  horses.  Their  staple  food  is  wheat,  millet, 
ind  ndgli.  On  festive  days  sweet-cakes,  puranpolis,  are  eaten. 
Many  of  them  hold  grants  of  land  as  village  servants1  and  watchmen, 
others  are  husbandmen  and  labourers,  and  some  serve  in  Infantry 
Regiments.  Mhars,  as  a whole,  have  gained  considerably  by  the 
opening  of  the  railway,  many  of  them  getting  steady  and  well  paid 
employment  as  workers  on  the  line.  One  Mhar  has  been  a very 
successful  contractor  for  masonry  ballast  and  earthy  and  is  now  a 
rich  man.  They  worship  Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  Aibhavani,  and 
Mahadev.  Their  chief  places  of  pilgrimage  are  Nasik,  Trimbak, 
Pandharpur,  Paithan,  aud  Pultamba  in  Ahmednagar.  They  keep 
all  Hindu  holidays.  The  Somvansis  especially  observe  Bhadvi  or  the 
seventh  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Blmdrapad  (August  - September). 
On  that  day  seven  dough  lamps  are  made  and  lighted,  balls  of 
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1 In  most  large  villages  there  is  some  feud  between  the  Kunbis  and  MhArs.  As 
village  servants  Mh&rs  claim,  while  the  Kunbis  refuse  them,  a share  of  the  grain  crop. 
In  one  or  two  instances  the  dispute  has  been  carried  to  the  High  Court.  Mr,  J.  A, 
Baines,  C.  S. 
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wheat  flour  are  offered  to  the  spirit  of  the  lamps,  and  a dinner 
is  given  of  rice,  milk,  and  clarified  butter.  Their  priests  are 
hereditary  saints,  scidhus,  of  their  own  caste,  called  Mhar  Gosavis. 
A Bhfit  generally  officiates  at  their  marriages.  They  sometimes 
consult  village  Brahmans  about  a child’s  name  or  the  lucky  day  and 
hour  for  marriage.  They  have  also  devotees,  bhagats,  of  Khandoba 
called  Yaghes,  of  Yithoba  called  Hardas’s,  and  of  Bhavani  called 
Bhutes.  These  bhagats,  who  claim  supernatural  powers  and  are 
believed  to  be  at  times  possessed  by  the  gods,  generally  gain  a living 
by  begging  or  by  preaching  to  their  castefellows.  The  bhagats  do 
not  hold  their  Mr  tans,  or  preachings,  in  private  houses  but  in  the 
Mhars’  rest-house  where  the  Mhars  generally  meet.  The  subject 
of  these  Mr  tans  is,  in  most  cases,  a story  chosen  from  such  books  as 
the  Ramvijaya,  Harivijaya,  and  Pandavpratap.  They  are  very  often 
held  in  the  month  of  Shravan  (July- August).  Corresponding  to 
investiture  with  the  sacred  thread  they  have  a peculiar  ceremony, 
called  hanshrdvni  or  ear-cleansing.  It  is  performed  both  for  boys  - 
and  girls  after  the  child  is  five  years  old.  It  is  usually  held  on  the 
eleventh  days  of  the  Hindu  month.  Rice  and  flowers  are  laid  before 
a Mhar  Gosavi  who  offers  them  to  a tin  image  of  Mahadev.  If  the 
child  is  a boy  the  priest  seats  him  on  his  right  leg,  and  on  his  left, 
if  she  is  a girl.  He  then  breathes  into  the  child’s  ear,  repeating  the 
words  Namo  Shiv  Ram  Krishna  Hari,  probably  meaning,  I bow  in  the 
name  of  Shiv,  Ram,  Krishna,  and  Hari.  This  ends  the  ceremony,  and 
the  Gosavi  becomes  the  child’s  spiritual  guide,  guru.  Except  in  a 
few  minor  points  their  marriage  customs  differ  little  from  those 
performed  by  Chambhars.1  Widow  marriage  and  polygamy  are 
allowed  subject  to  the  conditions  observed  by  Chambhars.  Caste 
disputes  are  settled  at  a meeting  of  the  men  presided  over  by  the 
headman,  mehetar, 

Chambhars,  or  tanners,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  over 
almost  the  whole  district.  They  are  of  ten  sub-divisions,  Dakshani, 
Dhor-Dakshani,  Pardeshi,  Hindustani,  Pardeshi-Mang,  Bengali, 
Madrasi,  Jingar,  Mochi,  and  Marvadi.  Of  these  the  Dakshani  and 
Dhor-Dakshani  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  the 
district,  and  the  rest  in  particular  places  only,  such  as  Nasik  and' 

Bhagur.  The  sub-divisions  neither  eat  with  one  another  nod! 
intermarry. 

Dakshani  Chambhars  seem  to  have  been  long  settled  in  the  district. 
They  are  generally  dark,  but  have  nothing  in  their  appearance 
different  from  Kunbis.  They  speak  Marathi  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and,  though  a very  dirty  class,  are  hardworking.  They  make 
shoes  and  leather  water-bags,  mots,  their  women  helping  them.  They 


1 Mhdr’s  marriage  ceremonies  differ  from  Ch&mbhdr ’s  in  three  chief  points.  1,  The 
bridegroom’s  brow  ornament  is  tied  on  an  hour  or  two  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
wedding,  and  the  party  then  go  to  the  temple  of  MAruti.  2,  After  betel  and  leaves 
nave  been  distributed  among  the  men  and  turmeric  and  saffron  among  the  women,  the 
married  pair  offer  sesamum  seeds,  rice  and  clarified  butter,  and  walk  four  or  five  times 
round  the  sacrificial  fire.  3,  Baskets  of  various  dainties  are  exchanged  between  the 
two  families  after  the  return  of  the  bridegroom  from  the  bride’s  house. 
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live  in  one-storied  houses,  and  their  usual  food  is  pulse  and  bread, 

: dal  poli.  They  wear  the  ordinary  Kunbi  dress.  On  the  occasion 
of  betrothal,  at  a caste  meeting,  clothes  and  ornaments  are  given  to 
the  bride,  and  a silk  waist  thread,  called  hargota,  and  a coooanut  to 
the  bridegroom.  Then,  according  to  the  convenience  of  both  parties 
land  in  consultation  with  a Yajurvedi  Brahman,  a lucky  day  and 
; hour  are  chosen  for  the  marriage.  No  limit  of  age  is  fixed  for  the 
marriage  either  of  boys  or  of  girls.  If  their  parents  are  well-to-do 
they  are  married  at  an  early  age.  But,  among  the  poor,  boys  often 
remain  unmarried  till  they  are  thirty  or  thirty-five,  and  girls  till  they 
•'  are  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Before  the  marriage  a Brahman  is  asked  to  fix 
! the  time  for  rubbing  the  boy  with  turmeric,  and  he  generally  chooses 
a day  three  or  four  days  before  the  marriage.  After  the  boy  has  been 
rubbed,  some  of  the  turmeric  is,  with  music,  taken  to  the  girl’s  house 
I by  a party  of  the  boy’s  women  relations  and  friends.  On  reaching 
: her  house  the  bride  is  rubbed  with  the  turmeric,  and  presented  with 
clothes  and  ornaments.  On  the  marriage  day,  about  a couple  of  hours 
before  the  appointed  time,  the  bridegroom,  riding  on  a horse,  goes 
in  procession  to  the  temple  of  Maruti  followed  by  his  male  and 
female  relations  and  friends.  His  sister,  or  if  he  has  no  sister  some 
other  female  relation,  sits  behind  him  if  she  is  a young  girl,  or,  if  she 
is  grown  up,  walks  behind  him  holding  a brass  vessel  with  a bunch 
of  beads  and  some  betel  leaves,  and  a cocoanut  placed  over  the 
: mouth.  At  the  temple  the  bridegroom  is  decked  in  a paper  crown 
: and  receives  a turban  and  such  other  presents  as  the  bride’s  father  is 
able  to  give,  and  then  goes  in  procession  to  the  bride’s  house.  On 
his  way  and  at  the  bride’s  dwelling,  a cocoanut  or  a piece  of  bread 
* is  waved  in  front  of  his  head  and  thrown  away.  The  rest  of  the 
i ceremonies  differ  little  from  those  observed  by  the  higher  castes.  A 
\ piece  of  turmeric-coloured  cloth  is  held  between  the  pair,  while  the 
I priest  keeps  repeating  verses  and  throwing  grains  of  rice  and  millet 
on  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  At  the  lucky  moment  the  cloth  is 
snatched  away,  and  the  guests,  clapping  their  hands,  join  the  priest  in 
throwing  grain,  while  the  married  couple  encircle  each  others’  necks 
| with  flower  garlands  or  yellow  threads.  Then  betel  is  handed  to  the 
f men,  and  turmeric  powder  and  saffron  to  the  women.  After  this  the 
; bride  and  bridegroom  present  five  married  women  with  some  wheat 
or  rice,  five  dry  dates,  and  five  betelnuts.  The  pair  then  tie,  each 
on  the  other’s  right  wrist,  a yellow  thread  with  a piece  of  turmeric 
fastened  to  it.  In  the  evening  the  bride’s  father  gives  a dinner  to 
the  bridegroom  and  his  relations  and  friends.  This  usually  consists 
of  ordinary  food,  pulse,  and  bread ; but,  if  the  people  are  well-to-do, 
rich  food  is  prepared.  Next  day  the  bridegroom’s  father  gives 
I a dinner,  called  ulpKa,  to  the  bride’s  relations  and  friends,  at  which 
< cooked  rice,  sugar  and  butter,  and  sometimes  pulse  and  bread  are 
I served.  On  the  third  day,  at  a ceremony  called  mandav  or  phal 
bharne,  the  bride  is  presented  with  clothes  and  ornaments,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  wheat  or  rice  and  a piece  of  cocoa  kernel,  some  dry 
dates,  almonds,  and  betelnuts  are  laid  in  her  lap.  The  parents  and 
relations  of  both  sides  give  and  receive  presents  of  clothes.  Then 
the  bridegroom’s  mother  and  her  female  relations  and  friends, 
walking  on  white  clothes,  go  in  procession  with  music  to  the  bride’$ 
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house.  On  reaching  the  bride’s  house  all  the  women  bathe,  and,  if 
he  can  afford  it,  are  presented  with  glass  bangles  by  the  bride’s 
father.  The  three  days  that  the  bridegroom  spends  at  the  bride’s 
house  are  passed  in  great  merriment,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
snatching  betel  out  of  each  others’  mouths,  playing  hide  and  seek  with 
betel  nuts,  throwing  water  on  each  other  while  bathing*,  and  feeding 
each  other  with  dainties  and  sweetmeats.  While  they  are  at  his  house, 
the  bride’s  father  gives  the  bridegroom’s  party  two  dinners.  On  the 
fourth  day  both  parties  form  the  procession  called  vcirdt,  and,  with 
music  and  fireworks,  accompany  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  horse- 
back to  the  bridegroom’s  house.  On  the  day  after  the  bridegroom’s 
return  to  his  house,  his  father  gives  a dinner  to  all  his  castefellows, 
the  turmeric  is  taken  from  the  wrists  and  the  yellow  thread 
from  the  neck,  and  all  traces  of  turmeric  are  washed  away. 
Polygamy  and  widow  marriage  are  allowed  ; but  it  is  not  thought 
right  for  a man  to  marry  a second  wife,  unless  the  first  is  dead  or 
is  barren.  They  have  a rule  that  bachelors  cannot  marry  widows  j a 
widow’s  husband  must  be  either  a widower  or  a married  man. 

They  either  bury  or  burn  the  dead.  When  they  bury,  the  body 
is  laid  in  the  grave  dressed  in  a turban  and  other  clothes  ; and 
the  deceased’s  eldest  son,  followed  by  others  of  the  party,  throws 
in  handfuls  of  dust.  When  they  burn  the  dead,  the  eldest  son 
sets  fire  to  the  pile,  walks  thrice  round  the  corpse  with  an  earthen 
vessel  full  of  water  on  his  shoulders,  dashes  the  water  pot  on  the 
ground,  and  cries  aloud.  The  funeral  party  then  bathe,  return 
home,  and  separate  after  chewing  a few  nim,  Melia  azadirachta, 
leaves.  On  the  next  day  the  earth  of  the  grave  is  levelled,  or,  if  the 
body  has  been  burnt,  the  ashes  are  thrown  into  some  river  or  pool. 
On  the  tenth  day,  rice  or  wheat  balls  are  offered  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  deceased,  some  of  them  are  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  rest 
left  for  the  crows.  The  party  who  has  gone  to  perform  the  ceremony 
cannot  leave  the  river  bank,  until  crows  come  and  touch  the  rice 
balls.  They  keep  all  ordinary  Hindu  holidays,  and  worship  Vithoba, 
Khandoba,  Bhavani,  and  Mahadev.  Chambhars’  favourite  places  of 
pilgrimage  are  Pandharpur,  Saptashring*,  Chandanpuri  in  Malegaon, 
and  Nasik  and  Trimbak.  They  hold  in  great  reverence  Bhagat 
Bava  of  Sukena  in  Niphad.  The  present  bava,  who  is  fourth  in 
descent  from  the  original  saint,  is  named  Bhagtya  Murhari  and  is 
the  hereditary  tanner  of  the  village  of  Sukena,  Though  he  works  in 
leather  like  other  Chambhars,  he  bathes  daily,  worships  the  god 
Vithoba,  and  reads  a holy  book  called  Harivijaya.  Once,  at  least,  in  a 
year  he  goes  on  a tour  through  Malegaon,  Nandgaon,  Chandor,  and 
Niphad,  the  other  Nfisik  sub-divisions  being  under  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  bavds  of  Dhulia,  Amalner,  and  Paithan.  While  on 
tour  the  bava  is  accompanied  by  one  or  two  men.  He  has  a 
staff  and  a guitar,  and  his  followers  have  small  hollow  cymbals, 
tal,  ' on  which  they  accompany  their  leader’s  devotional  songs, 
bhajans , and  texts  from  the  Harivijaya.  He  is  greatly  respected, 
often  asked  to  dinner,  and  paid  two  or  three  pence  by  each  family  of 
his  followers.  He  is  often  visited  by  religious-minded  Chambhars 
who  come  for  spiritual  teaching,  upadesha.  The  bava  gives  the 
disciple  three  rules  of  conduct,  not  to  steal,  not  to  cheat,  and  not  to 
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commit  adultery.  If  tlie  disciple  agrees  to  keep  tliese  rules  the 
\')dva  bathes  and  asks  him  to  bathe,  and  then  recites  a verse  in  his 
i3ar,  receiving  in  return  a fee  of  from  three  to  six  pence  (2-4  as.).1 
Though  regarded  as  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  caste,  the  bava’s 
presence  is  not  necessary  at  marriage  or  other  festive  occasions, 
aor  even  at  a meeting  held  for  settling  caste  disputes.  If  he  happens 
bo  be  present  at  such  a meeting  he  is  paid  a shilling  or  two 
[as.  8 -Re.  1)  from  the  fine  levied  from  the  guilty  man.  They 
recognise  an  hereditary  headman  called  mehetaria.  Caste  disputes 
are  settled  at  a meeting  of  adult  male  members  in  consultation  with 
‘the  headman.  A Chambhar  is  put  out  of  caste  for  not  giving  caste 
dinners,  for  using  filthy  language  to  a castefellow,  for  killing  a cow, 
or  for  dining’,  smoking’,  or  having  sexual  intercourse  with  a Mhar,  a 
Mang,  or  a Musalman.  A person  thus  expelled  is  re-admitted  into 
caste  on  payment  of  a fine,  generally  a caste  dinner,  imposed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  adult  males  of  the  caste.  Caste  dinners  are 
compulsory  on  occasions  of  births,  betrothals,  marriages  and  deaths, 
and  as  a punishment  for  breaking  caste  rules.  They  never  send  their 
boys  to  school,  but  are,  on  the  whole,  a fairly  off  and  contented  class. 

Pardeshi  Chambhars  who  are  of  several  sub-divisions,  including 
Aliirvals,  Jatves,  Dhors,  and  Katais,  claim  descent  from  the  saint 
Rohidas  the  author  of  many  poems  and  religious  songs.2  Their 
customs  differ  in  several  details  from  those  of  the  Deccan  Chambhars. 
At  the  time  of  marriage  the  members  of  the  bride’s  and  of  the 
bridegroom’s  households  never  dine  with  one  another,  and  no 
animal  food  is  touched  so  long  as  the  marriage  festivities  last. 
The  bridegroom’s  marriage  crown  is  very  cleverly  made  of  palm 
leaves,  and  instead  of  holding  a piece  of  cloth  between  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  at  the  moment  of  marriage,  they  are  made  to  walk  seven 
times  round  a pillar.  These  Chambhars  speak  Hindustani  at  home 
and  an  incorrect  Marathi  abroad.  They  are  very  devout  worshippers 
of  Bhavani.  It  is  not  known  when  the  Bengal,  Marwar,  and 
Madras  Chambhars  came  to  Nasik,  but  they  cannot  be  very  old 
settlers  as  they  speak  the  language  of  their  native  country.3 

Mangs,  also  called  Vajantris  or  musicians,  are  generally  dark, 
coarse  and  sturdy,  passionate,  revengeful,  rude,  and  greatly  feared  as 
sorcerers.  They  make  brooms,  baskets  and  ropes  of  coir,  twine,  and 
leather.  Some  serve  in  Infantry  Regiments,  others  are  village  watch- 
men, guides,  grooms,  musicians,4  and  hangmen.  They  also  beg  and 
steal,  and  are  under  special  police  surveillance.  They  worship  the 
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1 The  verse  runs,  Soham  ha  nij  mantra,  kliara,  chuke.  chanryashicha  phera  : meaning, 
‘ He  (that  is  God)  is  I.  This  is  our  own  true  charm  for  avoiding  the  eighty-four 
million  wanderings.  ’ The  practice  of  seeking  spiritual  teaching  is  said  to  be  much  less 
common  than  it  used  to  be. 

2 Rohid&s,  born  at  ChambMrgonda  now  called  Shrigonda  in  Ahmednagar,  is  said  to 
have  been  a contemporary  of  the  great  Kabir,  and  must  therefore  have  flourished  some 
time  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Though  not  the  author  of  any  great 
work,  many  of  his  devotional  songs,  sakis , padas,  and  dohrds,  are  well  known. 

3 A few  of  these  Ch&mbh&rs  at  Bhagur,  near  Devl&li,  seem  to  have  settled  there 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Devl&li  camp. 

4 Their  principal  musical  instruments  are  the  tambourine  daf,  two  clarions  sanais , 
and  one  sur.  The  music  produced  by  these  is  called  Halem&ri  bdja. 
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goddess  Mahamari.  Mangs  and  Mhars  have  a long  standing  feud 
and  do  not,  if  they  can  help  it,  drink  of  the  same  well. 

Ramoshis  are  found  in  Nasik,  Baglan,1  and  Sinnar.  In 
Sinnar  they  have  an  entire  village.  The  Nasik  Ramoshis  claim 
descent  from  Ram,  and  say  that  they  are  of  the  same  stock; 
as  those  of  Poona.  They  can  tell  men  of  their  own  tribe 
by  sight,  though  to  others  they  do  not  differ  from  Kunbis,  except 
that  their  Marathi  is  rough  and  harsh.  They  shave  like  other 
Hindus,  and  it  is  a breach  of  caste  rules  to  grow  the  beard.  Theyr 
are  watchmen  and  cattle  and  sheep  dealers,  and,  when  they  have 
pledged  their  word,  are  honest  and  trustworthy.  They  are  good 
huntsmen  using  slings  and  guns  but  never  bows  and  arrows. 
Though  fond  of  hunting  they  eat  the  flesh  of  deer  and  hares  only, 
and.  never  drink  liquor.  They  worship  Khanderfio  and  Bhavani  of 
Tuljapur.  They  call  Brahman  priests  to  their  weddings,  but  their 
religious  guides,  gurus , are  ascetics  of  the  slit-ear  or  Kanphata  sect. 
Their  women  are  held  to  be  impure  for  twelve  days  after  childbirth. 
They  eat  from  Kunbis  but  not  from  Telis,  Sfilis,  Koshtis,  Sutars,  and 
Bhils.  The  heads  of  their  boys  are  first  shaved  at  the  temple  of 
Safvi  to  whom  they  offer  a goat.  They  have  a formal  betrothal, 
mdngni , before  marriage.  Girls  are  married  when  they  are  ten  years 
old,  and  boys  when  they  are  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Their  marriage 
expenses  vary  from  £10  to  £30  (Rs.  100-Rs.  300).  Polygamy  is 
allowed  and  practised,  and  divorce  is  easy.  They  either  bury  or 
burn  the  dead.  Caste  dinners  are  given  in  memory  of  the  dead, 
invitations  being  sent  to  friends  and  relations  even  though  they 
live  at  a great  distance.  Some  of  them  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Mochis  are  found  in  large  -villages  and  towns.  They  work  in 
leather,  cut  and  dye  skins,  and  make  shoes,  bridles,  and  water-bags. 
They  are  more  skilful  than  Chambhars,  but,  as  a class,  suffer  from 
their  fondness  for  drink.  Though  some  of  the  newcomers  from 
north  India  are  fairly  off,  their  condition  is  on  the  whole  poor. 
Halemaes,  found  here  and  there  in  the  district,  are  shoemakers 
who  make  sandals,  vahanas,  only.  Dohoeis,  also  called  Dindoris, 
colour  leather  and  make  leather  bags,  mots.  They  never  make 
sandals  as  that  branch  of  the  craft  is  followed  by  Halemars  only. 
They  do  not  dine  with  Chambhfirs.  Dhoes  dye  skins  of  cows  and 
other  animals,  and  make  water-bags,  mots , pakhdls  and  masaks. 
As  a class  they  are  badly  off.  Bhangis,  of  two  divisions  Lalbegs 
and.  Shaikhs,  the  former  Hindus  the  latter  Musalmans,  both  are  from 
Gujarat.  Except  a few  in  the  service  of  European  officers,  they 
are  found  only  in  towns  as  road  sweepers  and  scavengers.  They 
are  fairly  off.  Mang-Gaeudis,  or  snake  charmers,  wander  about, 
especially  in  large  towns,  begging  and  showing  snakes.  The  women 
help  by  pilfering  grain  from  the  fields,  and  some  of  the  men  steal 
and  sell  buffaloes  and  bullocks. 

Devotees  and  Religious  Beggars.  The  sanctity  of  Nasik 
and  Trimbak  draws  many  religious  beggars  to  the  district.  Some 


1 In  the  B&gldn  sub-division  there  is  a RdmoshipdtoY  and  a jaghirddr . 
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stay  for  a long  time,  others,  after  resting  for  a few  days,  pass  on  in 
their  tour  of  pilgrimage.  The  1872  census  returns  show  twelve  classes 
with  a strength  of  8500  (males  4738,  females  3762)  or  1 • 2 2 per  cent 
of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  Of  these  2990  (males  1613,  females 
1377)  were  Gosavis ; 1660  (males  1146,  females  514)  Bairagis;  919 
(males  536,  females  383)  Manbhavs ; 757  (males  383,  females  374) 
Bharadis;  598  (males  281,  females  317)  Gondhalis;  382  (males  201, 
females  181)  Jangams;  268  (males  104,  females  164)  Chitrakathis ; 
266  (males  132,  females  134)  Jogis;  260  (males  138,  females  122) 
i Joshis  ; 231  (males  119,  females  112)  Kanphatas;  113  (males  56, 
females  57)  Gopals  ; 49  (males  24,  females  25)  Panguls ; and  7 (males 
5,  females  2)  Vasudevs. 

Gosavis,  of  whom  many  are  settled  in  different  parts  of  the 
district,  are  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  Shiv,  and  are  recruited 
from  almost  all  castes.  They  rub  ashes  over  their  bodies,  and  wear 
the  hair  dishevelled  and  sometimes  coiled  round  the  head.  They 
wander  about  begging  and  visiting  places  of  pilgrimage.  Some  are 
retail  sellers  of  perfumes,  fragrant  ointments,  and  asafoetida,  and 
vury  often  travel  to  Khandesh  and  Nagar  for  the  sale  of  their  wares  ; 
others,  especially  in  Trimbak,  are  rich,  dealing  in  jewelry,  owning* 
land,  lending  money,  and  trading  on  a large  scale  in  grain. 
Bairagis,  or  Vairagis,1  are  drawn  from  almost  all  classes  of 
Hindus.  Many  of  them  have  settled  like  the  Gosavis,  but  do  not 
hold  so  good  a position.  They  own  land  and  keep  cattle.  Among 
gods  they  worship  Vishnu  and  Shiv,  Ram  and  Krishna,  and  among 
goddesses  Bhavani  and  Mahalakshmi.  Many  of  them  belong  to 
monasteries,  maths,  and  lead  a celibate  life.  In  Panchvati,  of 
Ramayan  renown  from  which  Sita  is  said  to  have  been  carried  by 
Ravan  the  ten-headed  king  of  Ceylon,  four  alms-houses,  saddvarts , 
for  Vairagis  and  religious  beggars  visiting  the  Godavari,  are 
maintained  by  Bombay  merchants.  Manbhavs,  of  both  sexes,  live 
together  in  maths  or  religious  houses.  They  all  shave  the  head 
and  wear  black  clothes.  They  wander  about  in  bands  and  receive 
children  devoted  to  their  order  by  their  parents.  They  are  respected 
by  the  people,  but  hated  by  the  Brahmans  to  whose  power  they  are 
opposed.  Bharadis,  also  called  Daure  Gosavis,  found  in  small 
numbers,  are  a poor  class  who  make  a living  by  begging  and 
preparing  cotton  loin-girdles,  hdchha.  While  begging  they  beat  a 
little  drum  called  damru,  and  chant  songs  in  honour  of  Jotiba  their 
favourite  god  whose  chief  shrine  is  in  Ratnagiri.2  They  worship 
Jotiba,  Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  and  Devi.  When  a family  has  to  give 
a feast  in  honour  of  Jotiba,  a Bharadi  must  always  be  called,  fed, 
and  paid  one  pice  as  alms.  Before  sitting  to  his  meal  the  Bharadi 
sings  some  ballads  in  praise  of  the  god.  Gondhalis,  wandering 
beggars  who  sing  and  dance  and  form  a separate  caste,  are  generally 
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1 From  the  Sanskrit  vi  apart  from,  and  rag  passion  : one  free  from  or  void  of 
passion. 

2 Besides  by  Bhar&dis  Jotiba  is  worshipped  by  recent  Kunbi  settlers  from  Poona, 
Pandharpur  and  Shol&pur  where  Jotiba  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  all  classes. 
None  of  the  older  settled  N&sik  classes  worship  Jotiba,  who  is  originally  a south 
Konkan  deity. 
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found  in  large  villages  and  towns.  They  are  engaged  by  people 
to  perform  a gondhal  some  days  after  a marriage.  This  is  a religions 
ceremony  which  takes  place  only  at  night,  and  the  Grondhalis  are 
generally  paid  from  6d.  to  6s.  (as.  4 - Rs.  3).  Two  or  three 
Grondhalis  are  engaged  for  a gondhal.  The  dance,  which  is  generally 
performed  at  births  and  marriages,  is  known  to  a few  families  in 
almost  all  castes.  On  the  day  of  the  dance  four  men  who  know  the 
dance  are  asked  to  a dinner  generally  of  puranpoli.  At  night  they 
come  back  bringing  their  musical  instruments,  a torch  called  divti, 
and  the  uniform  of  the  dancer.  When  the  men  arrive,  the  headman 
of  the  family  sets  a wooden  stool  called  chaurang  close  to  the  goddess 
in  whose  honour  the  dance  is  given,  and  lays  some  wheat  on  the  stool 
and  a brass  or  copper  cup  containing  betel  leaves.  In  this  cup  is  laid 
a half  cocoa  kernel  filled  with  rice,  a betelnut,  and  a quarter  anna 
piece.  Near  the  stool  is  placed  a lighted  lamp.  Then  the  head  dancer 
stands  in  front  dressed  in  a long  white  robe  reaching  to  the  ankles  and 
wearing  a cowrie  garland  round  his  neck  and  jingling  bell  anklets. 

1 he  others  stand  behind  him,  two  of  them  with  drums  and  the 
third  with  a torch.  The  torch,  divti,  is  first  worshipped  with  saffron 
and  turmeric.  The  head  dancer  then  sings  and  dances,  the  drummers 
accompanying  him  and  the  torch-bearer  serving  as  a butt  for  his 
]okes.  After  about  an  hour  a prayer  is  sung  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  and  the  company  drops  some  copper  or  silver  coins  into  a 
brass  pot  held  by  the  head  dancer.  Then  the  head  dancer  presents 
them  with  cocoa  kernel  and  sugar  ; the  host  gives  the  company  some 
betel  leaf ; and  the  party  breaks  up.  There  is  no  fixed  payment 
to  the  dancers,  but  they  generally  get  from  6d.  to  2s.  (as.  4 - Re.  1), 
and  if  the  host  is  well-to-do,  a .turban.  They  live  solely  by  begging 
and  are  fairly  off.  Jangams,  Lingayat  priests,  of  two  sub-divisions, 
fethavars  and  Chirantis,  are  found  in  very  small  numbers.  They  wear 
hanging  from  their  necks  a small  silver  or  copper  casket  with  an 
emblem  of  Shiv.  The  Chirantis  lead  a secluded  life  in  monasteries, 
or  holy  places.  The  Sthavars  serve  as  priests  to  Lingayat 
laymen.  Besides  acting  as  priests  some  of  them  beg  from  house 
to  house  and  village  to  village  dressed  in  ochre-coloured  clothes 
carrying  a conch  shell  or  a drum  called  hanjdri,  and  others  like  i 
Ravals  have  taken  to  make  silk  and  cotton  thread  and  silk  tassels.  1 
They  eat  no  animal  food.  Some  of  them  are  poor,  but,  as  a class, 
they  are  fairly  off  many  living  in  well  endowed  monasteries.  Jogis 
are  of  many  kinds,  some  foretell  future  events  and  others  act  as  ’ 
showmen  to  deformed  animals.  Persons  of  all  castes  enter  the 
order,  some  marrying  and  others  remaining  single.  Joshis,  beggars 
of  middle  rank,  foretell  future  events  and  go  about  singing  and 
beating  a drum  called  davTe,  Kanphatas,^  or  slit  ears,  wearing  1 
large  and  thick  rings  in  their  ears,  earn  their  living  by  singing 
and  playing  on  a guitar.  Raja  Gropichand  is  generally  the  hero 
of  their  songs.  GtOpals  are  wrestlers  who  earn  their  living  by 
performing  feats  of  strength  and  agality.  They  make  money  by 
reai mg  and  selling  buffaloes.  They  generally  remain  from  five  to 


1 An  account  of  the  K&nphat&s  is  given  in  Bombay  Gazetteer,  V.  85-87. 
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fifteen  days  at  one  camp,  but  do  not  move  during  tbe  rainy  months, 
stopping  wherever  they  happen  to  be  when  the  rain  begins.  During 
the  rains  they  carry  on  their  usual  business,  and,  when  times  are  bad, 
eke  out  their  gains  by  begging.  Pangues  are  a class  of  beggars 
who  begin  at.  cock-crow  and  are  never  seen  begging  after  the  sun 
is  up.  They  go  about  praising  Hindu  g*ods,  and  receive  alms  either 
in  money  or  clothes,  blessing  the  names  of  the  givers*  forefathers. 
Vasudevs  wear  long  peacock  feather  hats  and  support  themselves 
by  begging.  They  play  on  a flute  called  pova  and  take  alms  in 
money  or  worn-out  clothes.  They  pride  themselves  in  being  beggars, 

‘ and  nothing  will  tempt  them  to  become  labourers.  Nandivales 
dress  a bull  in  a smart  cloth  with  a fringe  of  jangling  bells  and  a bell 
necklace,  and,  taking  him  with  them  beg  from  house  to  house. 
All  three,  Vasudevs,  Joshis,  and  Nandivales,  eat  together  and 
intermarry. 

According1  to  the  1872  census,  Nasik  Musalma'ns  numbered 
32,148  souls.  They  were  found  over  almost  the  whole  district,  their 
number  varying  from  4593  in  the  Nasik  sub-division  to  435  in 
Nandgaon.  In  the  absence  of  any  written  record,  there  is  much 
doubt  as  to  the  earliest  Musalman  settlement  in  Nasik.  The 
first  Musalman  invasions  of  the  Deccan,  under  Ala-ud-din  Ghori 
(1296)  and  Malik  Kafur  (1318)  do  not  seem  to  have  left  any  lasting 
mark  on  the  Nasik  people.  It  was  not  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Moslim  kingdoms  of  Khandesh  (1377)  and  Ahmednagar 
(1490),  and  the  arrival  of  Moslim  missionaries  that  the  Musalmans 
began  to  form  a separate  community.  The  two  leading  Nasik 
missionaries  were  Khwaja  Khunmir  Husaini  (1520)  and  Syed 
Muhammad  SadikSarmast  Husaini  (1568).  Sometimes  the  missionary 
was  a healer  as  well  as  a preacher,  trust  in  his  power  to  cure  doing 
much  to  foster  a belief  in  his  creed.  At  the  same  time  much  of  their 
success  was  due  to  their  influence  with  the  neighbouring  Musalman 
rulers.  Of  conversions  by  force  under  the  early  Deccan  dynasties 
there  is  no  record;  the  Lakarharas,  Multanis,  and  other  classes  are 
evidence  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb*s  zeal  for  the  faith. 

The  Syeds  and  Pirzadas  are  the  only  examples  of  strictly  foreign 
descent.  The  classes  who  style  themselves  Shaikhs  and  Pathans, 
for  there  are  almost  no  Moghals,  show  no  signs  of  a foreign  origin 
either  in  their  features  or  in  their  character.  Nor  is  their  name 
enough  to  prove  a foreign  origin  as,  in  the  Deccan,  Hindu  converts 
commonly  took  the  class  name  of  their  patrons  or  converters. 
The  Naikwaris,  the  leading  local  body  who  style  themselves 
Pathans  and  who  are  said  to  have  been  called  after  Haidar  Ali  Naik 
of  Mysor,  are  probably  the  descendants  of  Hindu  converts.  No 
Pathans  of  pure  Kabul  descent  are  settled  in  the  district;  any  that 
occur  are  visitors.  The  Syeds  are  found  in  Nasik  only  ; the  other 
classes  are  distributed  throughout  the  district. 

At  Nasik,  three  or  four  families  of  Syeds  claim  descent  from 
Husain,  the  younger  son  of  Ali,  through  their  forefather  saint 
Khwaja  Khunmir  Husaini  who  came  from  Persia  about  the  end 
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of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Hejra  (a.d.  1520)  and  settled  at 
Gulbarga,  then  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Musalman  power,  Under 
Musalman  rule,  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  Muhammadan  law 
and  because  of  the  piety  of  their  lives,  his  descendants  were  chosen 
hdzis  of  several  towns  and  cities,  and  many  of  them  still  hold 
these  offices.  Their  home  speech  is  Hindustani.  Short  and  spare 
in  habit,  with  palish  brown  or  wheat-coloured  skins,  they  have 
large  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  a mild  gentle  expression.  Though  not 
faulty  the  features  are  irregular.  The  men  let  the  beard  grow,  the 
younger  cutting  the  moustaches  short  above  the  lips  and  allowing 
them  to  grow  near  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  the  old  entirely 
shaving  the  upper  lip.  Residence  in  India  and  subjection  to 
Maratha  rule  have  changed  their  bold  and  generous  characters' 
to  weak-minded  timidity.  They  have  no  distinct  community,  but, 
unless  under  special  circumstances,  they  do  not  marry  with  others: 
than  the  Syed  Pirzadas  of  Nasik.  They  give  their  children  no 
English  education,  but  teach  them  a little  Arabic,  Persian, 
Hindustani,  and  Marathi.  In  the  beginning  of  British  rule 
some  of  them  held  high  appointments  under  Government,  but  now, 
except  one  who  is  a chief  constable  in  the  Thana  police,  none  are  in 
Government  service. 

Pirzadas  are  a class  of  Syeds  found  in  Nasik  only.  They  are 
descended  from  the  saint  Syed  Shah  Muhammad  Sadik  Sarmast 
Husaini,  who,  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Hejra 
(a.d.  1568),  came  from  Medina,  and,  having  travelled  over  the 
greater  part  of  western  India,  settled  at  Nasik.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Musalman  missionaries.  Some 
of  the  converted  classes  still ‘show  a special  belief  in  his  power  as . 
a saint,  and  a warm  and  respectful  devotion  to  his  descendants, 
After  settling  at  Nasik,  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  Husaini 
Syed  who  was  in  charge  of  the  province  of  Bidar.  Tall, 
strong,  and  muscular,  with  black  or  brown  eyes  and  hair,  the 
Pirzadas  are  mostly  fair ; the  eyes  are  generally  large  with  long 
and  rather  full  eyelashes ; the  nose  is  often  rather  flat  and  puggish, 
marring  faces  whose  other  features  are  unusually  handsome.  The 
expression  is  firm  and  intelligent.  Most  old  men  and  some  of  1 
the  young  shave  the  head ; others  wear  the  hair  hanging  to  the  1 
ear  lobes,  and  have  thin  beards,  and  the  moustaches  are  worn  in 
large  tufts  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  cut  short  on  the  lip. 
Though  jovial  and  fond  of  amusement,  they  are  sober,  steady, 
thrifty  almost  to  meanness,  and  many  of  them  well-to-do.  Many 
among  them  are  landholders,  holding  lands  in  gift  from  the 
Moghal  emperors  and  the  Marathas  in  consideration  of  the  sanctity 
of  their  forefathers  or  of  their  services  as  soldiers.  Some  deal  in 
grain,  hay,  or  fuel,  and  some  are  municipal  contractors.  Some  who 
are  well-to-do  lend  money  to  Hindu  bankers  or  husbandmen.  Very 
few  enter  into  money  dealings  with  their  own  people,  as,  among 
Musalmans,  moneylending  as  a calling  is  illegal  and  unpopular. 
Sunnis  in  faith,  as  a class  they  are  not  careful  to  say  their  prayers. 
They  do  not  form  a separate  community.  But  in  the  matter  of 
mam  age  and  social  civilities,  they  are  closely  connected  with  the 
Nasik  Syeds  of  the  Karipura  quarter  of  the  city.  Though  they 
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generally  marry  with  these  Syed  families,  they  have  no  objection  to 
! marry  the  daughters  of  Shaikhs  or  Pathans  of  good  family.  Except 
that  the  oldest  and  most  honoured  among  them  manages  the  lands 
of  the  shrine,  in  whose  revenues  most  of  them  have  some  share, 
there  is  no  acknowledged  head  of  their  community.  Most  teach 
j their  children  some  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustani,  and  Marathi,  and 
one  or  two  have  lately  begun  to  send  their  boys  to  learn  English  in 
The  Nasik  high  school. 

' Of  Traders  there  are  five  chief  classes,  Bohoras,  Kokanis,  Multanis, 
i Lakarharas,  and  Malabaris. 

Bohoras,  found  in  Nasik  where  they  number  about  thirty 
families,  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  district  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  and  most  of  them  since  the  opening  of  the  railway 
; (1861).  All  are  Shias  of  the  Ismaili  sect,  followers  of  the  Mulla 
Haheb  of  Surat  who  is  their  high  priest,  With  a strain  of  Arab 
or  Persian  blood,  they  are  probably  chiefly  converts  from  among 
the  Hindu  traders  of  Gujarat.  Most  of  the  families  were  settled  in 
Bombay  before  they  moved  to  Nasik.  All  are  shopkeepers  selling 
stationery,  European  hardware,  and  kerosine  or  gas-light  oil  as  it  is 
; locally  called,  and  some  of  them  making  and  selling  iron  vessels  for 
holding  water  and  oil.  They  are  a well-to-do  class  and  have  a 
: mosque  of  their  own,  which,  within  the  last  five  years,  they  have 
rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged.  They  are  a religious  people,  their 
: worship  and  family  ceremonies  being  conducted  by  a deputy,  naib, 
of  the  Surat  Mulla  Saheb, 

Kokanis,  who  as  their  name  shows  are  settlers  from  the  Konkan,1 
form  a large  community  in  Nasik.  Descendants  of  the  Arab  and 
Persian  refugees  and  traders,  who,  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth 
: century,  settled  along  the  coast  of  Thana,  they  are  said  to  have  come 
to  Nasik  about  a hundred  years  ago.  Except  some  newly  married 
girls  from  the  Konkan,  who  speak  the  mixture  of  Arabic,  Hindustani, 
;and  Marathi  which  is  known  as  the  Kokani  dialect,  the  Nasik  settlers 
; speak  Deccan  Hindustani.  Tall  and  muscular,  though  spare,  with 
| fair,  ruddy,  or  clear  olive  skins  and  black  or  brown  eyes,  the  Kokanis 
■ have  regular  and  clear  cut  features,  with  generally  an  expression  of 
keenness  and  intelligence.  The  younger  men  wear  the  hair  hanging 
to  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  the  older  shave  the  head.  The  hair  on  the 
I upper  lip  is  close  cut  by  the  young,  and  shaved  by  the  old.  Both 
young  and  old  wear  full  curly  beards.  The  men  have  the  common 
Musalman  dress,  and  the  women  the  Maratha  robe  and  bodice,  though 
their  ornaments  are  the  same  as  those  worn  by  the  Deccan  Musalman 
women.  They  are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  crafty,  hardworking,  sober 
Though  fond  of  amusement,  and,  though  thrifty,  charitable  and 
: hospitable.  In  their  intercourse  with  other  Musalmans  they  maintain 
a distant  but  polite  reserve.  The  Nasik  Kokanis,  almost  to  a man,  are 
dealers  in  grain  generally  in  rice.  They  lend  money  to  husbandmen 
and  take  rice  in  payment.  Some  buy  standing  crops  of  rice,  others 

• — - * ■——■■■ 

1 Musalm&ns  pronounce  and  write  the  word  Kokan  not  Konkan.  They  seem  to 
’ have  changed  the  form  to  make  it  mean  in  their  speech  what  the  Hindu  Konkan 
j seems  also  to  mean,  ‘ The  Land  of  Hills,’ 
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lend  money  at  interest.  Those  who  enter  into  contracts  for  the  sale  o 
rice  keep  large  numbers  of  cows  and  bullocks,  and,  during  harves 
time,  visit  the  fields  of  the  husbandmen  to  whom  they  have  mad< 
advances.  The  rice  is  packed  in  bags  of  about  900  to  1100  pounds; 
(4-5  mans),  and  brought  by  bands,  or  g alias,  of  bullocks,  to  towns  oi 
grain  markets  where  it  is  sold  to  local  or  Marwar  Yanis,  and  sent  bj 
rail  chiefly  to  Bombay.  In  religion  they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Shafe 
school,  and  are  very  religious  and  devoted.  At  Nasik  they  have 
several  mosques  built  for  worship,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  travellers 
and  religious  teachers.  At  these  places,  travellers  from  Upper  India 
and  maulavis  learned  in  the  law  of  Islam  are  entertained  for  years 
at  the  expense  of  the  Kokani  community.  They  have  also  madrdsds , 
or  schools,  where  a foreign  maulavi  paid  by  the  community  presides, 
and  where  the  boys  are  taught  the  ground-work  of  Arabic  and 
the  leading  principles  of  Islaim  On  the  nights  of  the  Maulud  and 
the  Ramzan  these  mosques  are  lighted,  and  sermons  are  preached 
by  one  of  the  maulavis . They  marry  among  themselves  only,  and 
have  a well  organised  community  under  the  management  of  some 
of  the  richest  and  most  respected  of  their  number.  Civil,  and 
sometimes  criminal,  disputes  are  settled  by  the  community  which 
has  the  power  of  levying  fines  and  crediting  the  amount  to  the 
common,  or  masjid,  funds.  From  these  funds  the  expenses  of 
maulavis  and  travellers  are  met  and  the  deserving  poor  are  sometimes 
helped.  Though  they  do  not  teach  their  children  anything  but 
Hindustani  and  sometimes  Arabic  and  Marathi,  and  though  none  of 
them  has  entered  Government  service,  they  are  a flourishing  and 
well-to-rdo  people. 

Multanis  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Nasik  and  in  the  west! 
of  the  distnct  along  the  Sahyadri  hills.  They  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Mmltan  as  cairiers  and  camp  followers  to  A.urangzeb^s~ 
armies.  Those  in  Nasik  speak  a low  Hindustani,  and  the 
Khandesh  Multanis  speak  half  Marathi  and  half  Panjab  Hindustani, 
Both  classes  have  a strong  Panjab  accent.  Those  of  Khandesh 
undei stand  no  otner  language,  while  those  of  Nasik  both  understand 
and  speak  common  Hindustani.  They  are  tall,  thin  but  muscular, 
dark  skinned,  with  keen  rather  sunken  eyes,  rather  large  and  hooked 
noses,  and  a crafty  though  jovial  expression.  Those  in  Nasik  shave 
the  head  but  wear  the  beard,  while  those  in  Khandesh  wear  their 
ham  m long  wild  curls  and  are  not  careful  to  shave  the  beard. 

I he  Khandesh  Multanis  wear  the  Maratha  Kunbi  dress,  the  women 
having  half  Maratha  half  Vanjari  costumes,  a Maratha  robe  over  a 
petticoat,  and  a Vanjari  bodice,  Nasik  Multanis,  both  men  and 
women  wear  the  common  dress  of  Deccan  Muhammadans.  The 
JNasik  Multanis  are  honest,  hardworking,  but  given  to  drink 
and  proverbially  touchy  and  quarrelsome ; those  in  Khandesh  are 
quiet,  honest,  bold,  sober,  and  thrifty.  It  is  a strong  proof  of 
their  honesty  and  love  of  order  that  no  Khandesh  Multani  is 
known . to  have  appeared  as  a principal,  either  in  a civil  or  in 
a criminal  court.  Those  in  Nasik  deal  in  dried  fish  which  thev 
bring  from  Kalyan  or  Bhiwndi  in  Thana,  and  sell  in  Nasik  and 
other  large  district  towns.  Those  in  Khandesh  are  husbandmen 
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and  cattle  breeders.  Sunnis  in  name  they  know  nothing  of  their 
religion.  Their  daily  life  differs  little  from  that  of  their  Kunbi 
neighbours.  It  is  even  said  that  some  of  them,  not  knowing  their 
own  holidays,  keep  Hindu  ones.  They  do  not  send  their  children 
to  school.  The  Nasik  Multanis  are  dying  out ; but  the  Khandesh 
Multanis  are  more  numerous,  and  as  husbandmen  are  prosperous 
and  well-to*do. 

Lakarharas,  or  wood  sellers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Nasik, 
Khandesh,  Ahmednagar,  Poona,  and  all  parts  of  the  Deccan.  In 
■most  places  they  are  a mixed  population  of  Shaikhs  and  a few  Syeds, 
who  during  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  were  joined  by  a large  number 
of  Hindu  converts,  who  were  either  wood-sellers  when  they  were 
Hindus  or  took  to  wood  selling  when  they  became  Musalmans.  They 
dress  like  the  common  Deccan  Musalmans,  except  that  some  of  the 
women  wear  the  Marathi  robe  and  bodice.  They  are  quiet  and 
orderly,  some  of  them  given  to  gdnja  smoking,  but  most  of  them 
clean,  thrifty,  and  well-to-do.  They  sell  wood  both  for  building 
and  for  fuel,  and  buy  wood  from  private  sources  as  well  as  at  forest 
sales.  They  store  it  in  their  yards  or  compounds,  and  in  open 
places  which  they  hire  for  the  purpose.  The  business  though 
profitable  requires  capital,  and  for  this  reason  many  have  taken  to 
other  callings,  chiefly  private  and  Government  service  as  messengers 
and  police  constables.  ■ They  are  Sunnis  in  name,  but  are  not  careful 
to  say  their  prayers.  They  form  a separate  community  with  one  of 
their  number  as  head,  who  has  power  to  settle  disputes  by  small  fines 
which  go  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  nearest  mosque.  They  teach 
their  children  a little  Hindustani.  None  of  them  has  risen  to  any 
high  post  under  Government. 

Malabaris  are  roughly  estimated  at  about  200  souls.  They 
generally  stay  in  large  towns,  and  never  visit  villages  except 
for  purposes  of  trade.  Even  in  Nasik  few  are  settled,  almost  all 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  shall  have  laid  by  enough  to 
return  to  their  native  land.  They  belong  to  the  part  Arab  part  local 
community,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Portuguese  found  established  in  strength  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
They  are  generally  traders  in  hides,  which  they  buy  from  the 
! butchers  in  large  towns  and  from  the  Mhars  of  surrounding  villages, 
with  whom  they  have  regular  dealings.  Some  send  the  hides 
to  Bombay  and  others  to  Madras.  Others  trade  in  cocoanuts,  dates, 
and  coffee,  which  they  bring  either  from  Bombay  or  Malabar.  The 
poorer  members  of  the  community  retail  glass  and  wax  bangles. 
They  are  a short,  well-made  people,  with  black  or  rich  brown  skins, 
large  narrow  eyes,  and  an  abundance  of  hair,  which  they  say  is  due 
to  their  fondness  for  cocoanuts.  The  women  are  gaunt  and  strong, 
with  regular  but  harsh  features.  The  men  shave  the  head  and  grow 
large  bushy  beards  and  moustaches.  Their  home  tongue  is  Malabari, 
but  they  speak  Hindustani  with  others.  The  men  wear  white  skull- 
caps covered,  out  of  doors,  by  long  tightly-wound  coloured  kerchiefs. 
The  well-to-do  wear  loose  long  shirts  with  tight  jackets  fastened 
either  in  the  middle  by  buttons  or  on  the  side  by  broadcloth 
strings.  Instead  of  trousers  both  men  and  women  wear  coloured 
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waistcloths,  lungis,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles.  The 
women  tie  a scarf  round  their  heads,  and  as  an  upper  garment  have 
either  a jacket  or  a loose  shirt.  Both  men  and  women  wear  sandals 
or  shoes.  Their  common  food  is  rice,  cocoannts,  and  fish,  and 
they  are  fond  of  drinking  water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled, 
mixed  with  a little  clarified  butter.  Most  of  the  Nasik  Malabaris 
are  more  or  less  well-to-do.  After  a ten  years’  stay  in  a foreign 
place,  a Malabari  is  generally  able  to  return  to  his  native  land  where 
he  starts  a new  business  or  becomes  a husbandman.  The  poorer 
families,  though  humble  craftsmen,  are  rarely  in  debt.  Touchy  and 
hot-tempered  the  Malabaris  are  hardworking,  the  higher  classes 
religious  and  steady,  and  the  lower  classes,  though  thrifty  and 
cleanly,  neither  sober  nor  particularly  honest.  All  are  Sunnis 
most  of  them  of  the  Shafei  school,  and,  except  that  they  do  not  keep 
many  of  the  marriage  and  other  ceremonies,  their  customs  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  the  local  Musalmans.  In  Nasik  they  have  no 
organisation  as  a separate  community.  They  teach  their  children 
the  Kuran  by  rote  and  sometimes  Malabari,  but  no  one  has  been 
known  to  give  them  an  English  or  a Marathi  training. 

Of  Craftsmen  there  are  five  classes,  Tarnbats,  coppersmiths  ; 
Kaghzis,  paper-makers  j Saikalgars,  tinkers  j Telis  or  Pmjaras, 
oii-pressers  and  cotton  cleaners,  and  Momins,  weavers. 

Tambats,  or  Misgars,  are  immigrants  from  Marwarand  Rajputana, 
and  are  found  in  large  numbers  at  Ahmednagar,  in  less  strength 
at  Nasik,  and*  thinly  scattered  over  Khandesh  and  other  parts’  of 
the  Deccan.  Out  of  doors,  the  men  speak  Hindustani,  but  at  home 
and  with  the  women  they  use  a Marwar  dialect  much  mixed  with 
Hindustani.  They  are  of  middle  height,  muscular  though  not  stout, 
with  wheat-coloured  skins,  regular  features,  and  scanty  beards  and 
moustaches.  The  men  dress  like  common  Deccan  Musalmans,  except 
that,  in-doors  and  when  at  work,  they  wear  a waistcloth  instead  of 
trousers.  The  women  wear  the  head-scarf  and  short  sleeveless  shirt, 
hudta,  and,  except  a few  who  have  lately  given  it  up,  the  full  Mfirwfir 
petticoat.  Some  of  the  women’s  ornaments,  such  as  the  Marwfir 
chained  anklets,  are  peculiar.1  As  a class  they  are  sober,  truthful 
and  honest  except  in  trade  matters,  hardworking,  thrifty,  cleanly, 
and  well-to-do.  They  are  tinkers  and  makers  of  copper  and  brass 
vessels,  driving  a brisk  trade  of  which,  to  a great  extent,  they  have 
the  monopoly.  Sunnis  in  religion  those  at  Ahmednagar  and  Nasik 
have  latterly  adopted  very  strait  almost  Wahhabi  opinions,  owing 
to  the  preaching  of  a Wahhabi  missionary,  Maulavi  Nurul  Huda, 
whose  followers  most  of  them  are.  They  have  a well  organised 
community,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Ahmednagar  and  Nasik.2 
The  yearly  charity  tax  enjoined  by  the  Muhammadan  law  supplies 
common  funds,  which  are  under  the  management  of  their  head- 
man. Money  from  the  fund  is  spent  in  maintaining  maulavis  and 
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1 other  learned  travellers  who  come  from  Bombay  and  Upper  India, 
ond  in  endowing  schools  in  which  Hindustani,  Arabic,  and  Persian, 
r bnt  chiefly  the  religious  portions  of  Muhammadan  learning,  are 
naught.  The  funds  are  increased  by  fines  levied  by  the  heads  of 
Bhe  community  in  settling  civil  and  some  minor  criminal  disputes, 
f Many  of  them  who  know  the  Kuran  by  heart  place  the  title  Hafiz 
1 before  their  name.  One  of  them,  the  late  Hafiz  Osman  of 
t Ahmednagar  rose  to  be  a mamlatdar  in  Government  service,  one 
>f  them  is  a schoolmaster  in  the  Berars,  and  many  hold  respectable 
ioosts  in  the  government  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam. 

Kaghzis,  or  paper  makers,  form  a small  community  whose 
: members  were  originally  partly  foreigners  partly  local  converts.  As 
dor  trade  purposes  they  formed  a separate  union  and  for  convenience 
dived  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town,  they  came  to  be  looked  on 
as  a distinct  class.  On  a rough  calculation  they  do  not  number 
(more  than  200  souls.  Besides  in  Nasik  they  are  found  in  Erandol 
in  Khandesh,  and  in  Daulatabad  in  His  Highness  the  Nizands 
dominions,  where  they  claim  to  be  immigrants  from  Gujarat. 

■ Being  a mixed  class  they  have  no  special  appearance.  Their  home 
speech  is  Hindustani.  They  dress  in  Gujarat  Musalman  fashion,  the 
( men  wearing  a turban,  a shirt,  a coat,  and  trousers,  and  the  women 
a scarf,  a long  shirt,  and  trousers.  The  wrell-to-do  have  factoi-ies 
j where  paper  is  made  from  rags  and  old  scraps  of  paper.  The  poorer 
work  in  the  paper  factories  or  as  day  labourers.  The  universal  use 
of  English  paper  has  much  lessened  their  trade ; those  who,  ten 
| ^ears  ago,  were  well-to-do  are  now  only  fairly  off,  and  those  who  were 
! .abourers  have  taken  toother  employments.  The  better  off  among 
dhem  have  enough  for  ordinary  expenses,  but  marriage  and  other 
special  charges  swallow  up  their  savings.  The  poorer  are  usually 
'Scrimped  even  for  daily  charges,  and  on  special  occasions  are  forced 
f bo  borrow.  They  are  sober,  hardworking,  steady,  cleanly,  honest,  and 
religious.  Sunnis  in  religion  they  believe  in  ShAh  Gharib-un-nawaz 
of  Nandurbar  in  Khandesh,  to  whose  descendants,  when  they  come 
ito  Nasik,  each  pays  from  2s.  to  10s.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  5).  They  form  a 
separate  community  settling  their  smaller  disputes  among  themselves, 
and  punishing  refractory  members  by  fines  of  from  2s.  to  £10  (Re.  1- 
. Rs.  100)  which  they  spend  in  repairing  mosques  and  in  other 
[religious  works.  The  most  respected  member  of  their  community 
is  generally  chosen  headman.  Some  of  them  teach  their  children 
.Marathi,  with  the  view  of  giving  them  an  English  education. 

Saikalgaes,  or  Ghisaeas,  wandering  blacksmiths,  are  a small 
[community  of  not  more  than  200  souls.  Converted  from  Hinduism 
:uot  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  though  they  cannot  claim  to  belong 
i bo  any  of  the  four  regular  classes,  they  call  themselves  Shaikhs  to 
which  class  the  Fakir,  who  converted  them,  belongs.  The  manner 
of  their  conversion  was  rather  curious.  A wild  wandering  people 
with  little  idea  of  worship,  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  of  Nasik 
‘for  long  tried  to  convert  them.  While  the  Ghi saras  were  hesitating 
whether  to  adopt  Christianity,  a Muhammadan  Fakir  from  Bombay, 
well  acquainted  with  their  habits  of  thought,  persuaded  them  to  be 
circumcised  and  then  explained  to  them  the  doctrines  of  Islam, 
23-11 
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The  Ghisaras  fix  their  camp  at  some  town  or  village  so  long  as 
there  is  a supply  of  knives  to  grind  and  tools  to  mend.  When  their 
business  dwindles  they  make  a move.  They  are  thin  wiry  men  with 
black  skins,  high  cheek  bones,  and  thick  lips.  Latterly  they  have 
taken  to  shaving  the  head,  but  some  still  keep  the  Hindu  top-knot. 
Since  their  conversion  most  men  wear  the  beard.  The  women  dress 
their  hair  rather  oddly,  plaiting  each  tress  in  a separate  braid.  They 
speak  a mixture  of  Kanarese  and  Marathi,  and,  since  their  conversion, 
have  added  a considerable  Hindustani  element.  In  their  dealings 
with  townspeople  they  speak  a vile  Hindustani.  Their  dress  is  hard 
to  describe,  as  it  is  little  more  than  the  rags  and  tatters  of  cast-off 
clothes  begged  from  their  customers.  Before  their  conversion  they 
ate  almost  anything.  Now  they  abstain  from  things  forbidden  by 
the  Muhammadan  law.  Wandering  ironsmiths  and  tinkers  they 
make  nails  and  tongs,  and  when  they  happen  to  be  in  villages  mend 
field  and  other  tools.  Their  women  help  by  blowing  the  bellows, 
and,  when  in  towns,  by  gathering  bits  of  iron  from  dust  heaps  and  dung 
hills,  as  material  for  their  husbands’  anvdls.  Though  never  pressed 
for  food  they  lead  a hand  to  mouth  life,  always  ready  to  spend  what 
little  they  earn  in  food  and  drink.  They  are  making  some  slow 
progress  towards  a better  life.  Some  of  their  women,  in  consequence 
of  the  preachings  of  their  patron,  have  given  up  the  tattered  half- 
open petticoat  and  taken  to  the  long  shirt  and  trousers,  a change 
that  shows  an  improvement  in  means  as  well  as  in  morals.  Their 
character  also  is  undergoing  a change.  As  Hindus  they  were  idle, 
unclean,  and  given  to  drink  and  stealing.  Since  their  conversion, 
most  have  given  up  drinking  as  a habit  and  are  better  off  than 
formerly.  They  still  cling  to  many  of  the  vices  of  their  former 
state,  but  they  have  begun  to  look  upon  them  as  things  forbidden. 
Sunnis  in  religion  they  look  on  the  Fakir  who  converted  them  with 
special  reverence.  They  have  a community,  and  regard  as  their 
head  the  mulla  or  other  local  religious  authority.  They  have  not 
begun  to  give  their  children  any  training  even  in  matters  of  religion. 

Telis,  or  oil-pressers,  are  found  only  in  Nasik  and  west 
Khandesh,  and  Pinjakas,  or  cotton  cleaners,  are  thinly  scattered  , | 
over  the  whole  Deccan.  The  Nasik  Telis  and  Pinjaras  form  one  ij 
community,  and  are  said  both  by  themselves  and  by  others  to  be 
settlers  from  Gujarat.  In  Khandesh  and  in  Ahmednagar  and  other 
Deccan  cities,  there  are  no  Muhammadan  Telis,  and  the  Pinjaras  or 
Naddafs  as  they  are  called  in  Ahmednagar,  are  descendants  of  local  i 
converts  to  Islam.1  The  men  are  tall,  somewhat  stout  and  fair  or 
wheat-coloured,  with  regular  features,  scanty  beards,  and  shaven 
heads.  The  women  are  generally  well  made,  handsome,  and  fair. 
Except  that  they  always  wear  the  waistcloth,  the  men  dress  in 
regular  Musalman  fashion.  They  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  sober 
and  honest,  and,  though  not  very  prosperous  or  well-to-do,  are  not 
scrimped  for  ordinary  or  special  expenses  and  are  not  in  debt. 
Cotton  cleaners  and  oil-pressers  by  craft  they  rarely  take  to  any 
other  calling.  Sunnis  by  religion,  those  of  Nasik  and  west 
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i Khandesli  believe  in  the  Gujarat  saint  Bawa  Ghor  whose  tomb  is  on 
: the  Narbada,  about  fourteen  miles  above  Broach.  The  Ahmednagar 
iNaddafs  follow  the  local  Pirzadas.  The  Nasik  community  of 
iPinjaras  and  Telis  is  under  the  management  of  a council  of  five. 
In  cases  of  dispute  or  misconduct  the  usual  penalty  is  temporary 
3 excommunication,  which,  as  in  Gujarat,  is  known  as  water  and 
: tobacco  stopping.  Fines  are  also  levied,  and  the  amounts  paid  are 
[ kept  in  charge  of  the  council,  and,  when  they  form  a big  enough 
Hum,  a dinner  is  given  to  the  community.  In  Khandesli  and  the 
t Deccan  the  community  is  not  so  well  organised.  Fines  are  unknown, 
And  an  offender  is  punished  by  making  him  humbly  beg  the  pardon 
of  the  members  of  the  community.  As  a class  the  Deccan, 
especially  the  Ahmednagar,  cotton  cleaners  are  held  in  little  esteem. 
In  general  invitations,  when  all  Musalmans  are  asked,  the  Naddafs 
form  an  exception,  and  no  Ahmednagar  Musalman  will  dine  at 
the  house  of,  or  with,  a Haddad,  They  do  not  give  their  children 
janv  schooling,  and  none  of  them  has  ever  entered  Government 
(service. 


Servants  are  of  two  classes,  Naikwaris  and  Kasbans.  The  other 
i servants,  such  as  Bhistis  or  water-carriers  and  Dhobhis  or  washermen, 
fare  too  few  to  form  separate  communities. 

Naikwaris  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  Nasik,  Khandesli,  and 
Ahmednagar,  and  thinly  scattered  over  the  other  Deccan  districts, 
i They  are  said  to  be  Maratha  Kunbis  whose  forefathers  were  converted 
to  Islam  by  Tippu’s  father  Haidar  Naik,  from  whom  they  take  their 
name.  After  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  they  passed  north  as  soldiers 
of  fortune  under  the  Peshwas,  and  many  of  them  settled  at  Nasik, 
which,  before  and  during  the  reign  of  Bajirao,  was  the  chief  seat  of 
:•  Maratha  power.  The  home  speech  of  those  who  live  in  villages  is 
; Marathi,  while  those  who  live  in  towns  speak  Hindustani  with  a 
plentiful  mixture  of  Marathi  words  and  a strong  Marathi  accent.  They 

* are  tall,  thin,  and  muscular,  with  black  skins  and  Maratha  features, 
j high  cheek  bones,  rather  sunken  eyes,  large  and  full  lips,  and 
' irregular  teeth.  Though  like  them  in  other  respects,  the  women 
} are  of  a fuller  habit  of  body  than  the  men.  The  men  let  their  hair 

* grow,  wear  curled  moustaches,  and,  except  a few  who  shave  the  chin, 
have  beards  parted  and  combed  from  the  middle  of  the  chin.  The 
men  dress  like  Marathas  in  large  three-cornered  turbans,  short  coats, 
and  waistcloths ; very  few  have  trousers.  The  shoes  are  of  the  Maratha 

; shape.  In  villages  and  outlying  towns  the  women  wear  the  Maratha 
’ robe  and  bodice,  and,  in  towns  and  all  over  Khandesh,  dress  in 
; the  Musalrnan  shirt  and  trousers.  They  are  quiet,  hardworking, 
i honest,  thrifty,  sober,  and  fond  of  amusement.  They  are  generally 
[ soldiers,  messengers,  and  constables,  and  a few  are  husbandmen, 

( In  Ahmednagar  and  Poona,  some  of  them  find  employment  with 
; bankers  as  watchmen.  Some  are  Sunnis  and  some  who  live  in 
outlying  parts  keep  many  Hindu  customs,  calling  a Brahman  as 
well  as  a in,  alia  to  their  weddings.  A few  of  the  more  educated  are 
Btra  • • ' r religious  opinions,  inclining,  it  is  said,  to  Wahhabi-ism. 
31j ey  ha  ye  a well  organised  community  with  their  most  intelligent 
j and  respected  member  as  the  head.  The  head  has  power  to  fine  in 
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cases  of  misconduct.  The  money  realised  from  fines  forms  a 
common  fund,  from  which  public  feasts  are  given.  Very  few  send 
their  children  to  school,  and,  in  Government  service,  none  has 
risen  higher  than  a head  constable. 

Kasbans,  or  Naikans,  dancing  girls  and  prostitutes,  form  in  Nasik 
a community  of  about  a hundred  souls.  They  do  not  claim  to 
belong  to  any  of  the  four  chief  classes.  They  are  mostly  converted 
Hindus,  with  a certain  number  of  foreigners  who  have  got  themselves 
enrolled  in  the  community.  They  are  found  only  in  Nasik.  Being 
a mixed  class  they  have  no  common  peculiarity  of  feature  or  form. 
The  home  speech  is  Hindustani,  with  a free  sprinkling  of  Marathi 
words  and  with  a strong  Deccan  accent  and  pronunciation.  The 
common  dress  is  the  Maratha  robe  and  bodice  covering  the 
back  and  fastened  in  a knot  in  front.  Till  they  reach  womanhood, 
girls  wear  the  short  shirt  with  or  without  sleeves,  and,  in  many 
cases,  a bodice  and  trousers.  All  wear  shoes  ; the  well-to-do  the 
light  Hindustani  shoe,  the  poor  the  plain  baggy  Deccan  slipper, 
and  a few  of  the  more  coquettish  English  slippers  and  stockings. 
Sometimes  a small  waistcoat  is  used  for  winter  wear.  It  is  of  plain 
or  ornamented  velvet,  or  of  broadcloth,  according  to  the  means  and 
taste  of  the  wearer.  The  usual  ornaments  are  a necklace, 
pendants  or  earrings,  bangles,  and  loose  bell  anklets,  known  as 
hadas,  which  are  always  worn  to  give  a gracefulness  to  the  walk 
by  regulating'  it  according  to  the  chime  of  the  bells.  Fresh  converts 
from  Hinduism  do  not  eat  beef.  Singing  and  dancing  or  prostitu- 
tion, or  the  three  together,  form  the  occupation  of  the  greater 1 1 
number.  From  the  spread  of  reformed  ideas  and  education  among 
the  youth  of  the  present  day  their  profession  has  of  late  become 
very  poorly  paid.  The  dancing  girls  traoe  the  change  to  a general 
looseness  of  conduct  and  fondness  for  intrigue,  which,  they  say, , i 
prevails  among  private  women,  as,  under  the  British  rule,  they 
no  longer  fear  the  husband’s  sword  or  poniard.  The  days  • j 
are  gone  by  when  a dancing  girl  was  not  uncommonly  mistress  of  t il 
a village.  Now  the  poorer,  that  is  the  plainer  among  them,  can  u 
hardly  go  to  sleep  with  the  certainty  of  to-morrow’s  breakfast,  and 
the  chances  of  the  profession  at  times  force  even  the  better  off  to 
seek  the  moneylender’s  help.  They  are  proverbially  crafty  and1 
faithless,  and,  though  tidy  and  cleanly,  are  fond  of  amusement,  and  i 
given  to  intoxication  and  intrigue.  They  have  two  special  customs,  ; 
the  celebration  of  the  first  night  on  which  a girl  enters  her  profession,  I 
and  the  missi  or  day  on  which  she  first  dyes  her  teeth  with  black* 
dentrifice.  The  first  ceremony  lasts  for  fifteen  days,  during  which  ad  i 
the  women  meet  and  dance  and  in  return  are  feasted.  It  costs  from  i 
£10  to  £100  (Rs.  100  - Rs.  1000)  or  even  more.  The  missi  is  i 
celebrated  at  the  wish  of  the  person  under  whose  protection  a girl 
happens  to  be.  A dancing  girl  though  of  advanced  years  never*  * 
performs  the  missi,  unless  one  of  her  masters  is  kind  enough  to 
bear  the  expense.  The  missi  is  celebrated  by  a round  of  feasts  and 
dances  for  a certain  number  of  days,  on  one  of  which  the  girl  isd 
dressed  in  flowers  and  otherwise  treated  like  a Muhammadan  bride.  * 
This  al  so  costs  from  £10  (Rs,  100)  upwards.  Except  some  foreigners  h 
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who  are  Shias  in  religion,  the  Nasik  Naikans  are  Sunnis.  They  place 
special  faith  in  Syed  Muhammad  who  is  buried  in  the  Nasik  Pirzadas* 
shrine,  and  at  every  anniversary  of  his  death  dance  at  his  tomb 
without  payment.  They  have  a community  with  a head  who  is 
generally  the  girl  whose  ancestors  are  the  oldest  residents.  When 
L new  member  joins  the  community  she  is  made  to  give  a dinner. 
Their  rules  are  enforced  by  excommunication  or  fine.  They  teach 
[their  children  nothing  but  their  own  profession. 

Pa'rsis  numbered  130  souls  (males  94,  females  36).  Most  are 
shopkeepers  or  liquor-farmers  in  Nasik,  Igatpuri,  and  other  towns. 
Dne  is  a chief  constable  at  Devlali. 

Jews,  forty-nine  in  number  (males  twenty-nine,  females  twenty), 
are  employed  as  railway  carriage  painters  in  Igatpuri.  One  is  a 
draftsman  in  the  public  works  department. 

Christians  numbered  1064  souls  (males  671,  females  393)  or  0‘13 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  only  Christian  village  is  Sharanpur 
or  the  City  of  Refuge.  It  was  founded  by  the  Reverend  W.  S. 
Price  of  the  Church  Mission  Society  in  1854.  For  some  years 
i before  the  establishment  of  a separate  village,  there  was  a Christian 
1 school  and  orphanage  in  Nasik.  It  was  thought  that  the  institution 
would  flourish  better  outside  of  the  town,  where  arrangements 
: might  be  made  to  teach  the  children  some  useful  calling,  and 
: where  converts4would  find  refuge  from  the  annoyance  and  persecution 
that  commonly  follow  a change  of  faith.  A mile  or  so  west  of 
■ Nasik  the  grant  of  about  eighty  acres  of  land  with  a yearly  rental  of 
[ £3  10s.  6d.  (Rs.  35-4-0),  which  was  afterwards  increased  to  114  acres 
iand  £9  3s.  3d.  (Rs.  91-10)  rental,  was  obtained  from  Government, 
i and  an  orphanage,  a missionary’s  home,  schools,  and  workshops  were 
built.  In  1879,  including  small  communities  at  Devlali,  Igatpuri, 

! Vadala,  Pathardi,  and  Makhmalabad,  the  number  of  Christians  was 
380.  In  that  year  twelve  adults  and  thirty-nine  children  were 
baptised.  Of  the  twelve  adults,  one  was  a Brahman,  one  a Kunbi, 
one  a goldsmith,  and  the  rest  Mhars.  During  1879  the  orphanage 
maintained  eighty -nine  boarders,  thirteen  of  whom  were  new- 
: comers.  During  the  same  year  twenty-nine  boarders  left,  chiefly 
the  children  of  destitute  parents  who  had  been  taken  in  during  the 
scarcity  of  1877  and  were  then  sent  back  to  their  homes.  The 
' orphanage  contributions  amounted  during  1879  to  £496,  and  the 
i disbursements  to  £395  leaving  a net  balance  of  £101. 

The  workshops  have  trained  a large  number  of  artisans,  who,  as 
. carpenters,1  blacksmiths,  and  bricklayers,  find  steady  work,  and 
) are  well-to-do.  The  estate  is  too  small  to  divide  into  holdings. 

. But  a home  farm  has  lately  been  started  which  gives  constant 
: work  to  some  of  the  villagers,  and  employs  others  during  the  busy 
season,  In  1879,  the  farm  yielded  a net  profit  of  £10  (Rs.  100). 

: Such  of  the  converts  as  are  not  craftsmen  earn  their  living  as  day 
labourers.  Most  of  the  villagers,  except  one  or  two  Kunbi  and 

i Brahman  families,  were  either  Mhars  or  Mangs.  All  eat  and  drink 
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together,  and  members  of  the  different  artisan  classes  freely 
intermarry.  But  Brahman  converts  are  averse  from  connection 
with  low  caste  families,  and  Mhars  from  marrying  with  Mangs. 
All  villagers  are  bound  to  observe  certain  rules  of  conduct  and 
faith,  and,  if  they  break  them,  are  liable  to  punishment.  The 
power  to  punish  any  breach  of  rules  rests  with  the  church 
missionary,  the  head  of  the  village.  He  either  punishes  the 
offender  summarily,  or  calls  a meeting  of  the  church  council 
or  committee.  This  council  consists  of  the  missionary  as  president 
and  six  other  members,  two  of  them  chosen  yearly  by  the  president, 
and  the  rest  by  the  villagers*  votes.  The  punishments  are  fines, 
public  penances,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  expulsion  from  the  village. 
Nothing  but . the  ordinary  Christian  ceremonies  are  performed°at 
births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Sunday  is  a day  of  rest 
and  Christmas  is  a general  holiday.  New  Yeaf*s  Day  is  also  a 
special  festival  in  honour  of  the  founding  of  the  village.  Marriage 
charges,  as  a rule,  vary  from  about  £8  to  £10  (Rs.  80-  Rs.  100)  m 
a well-to-do.  family,  and  from  £3  to  £5  (Rs.  30  - Rs.  50)  in  a poor  • 
family.  This  is  spent  in  clothes,  ornaments,  house-gear,  and 
feasting.  No  dowry  is  given.  In  the  case  of  a death  the  funeral  is 
the  only  expense,  the  charges  varying  from  14s.  to  £2  (Rs.  7-Rs.  20). 
A family  with  a monthly  income  of  more  than  £2  (Rs.  20)  is  thought 
well-to-do.  Except  that  some  of  the  men  wear  trousers  and  boots 
most  , of  the  working  people  dress  like  Hindus.  In  well-to-do 
families  the  women  wear  a loose-sleeved  jacket  instead  of  a bodice, 
and  let  the  sari  hang  to  the  feet.  Some  wear  a petticoat  under  the 
sari.  The  ordinary  monthly  dress  charges  in  a poor  family  would  be 
from  2s.  to  3s.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  1-8).,  and  in  a well-to-do  family  from  6s. 
to  10s.  (Rs.  3 - Rs.  5).  The  articles  of  food  in  common  use  are  wheat, 
millet,  vegetables,  and  meat.  All  who  can  afford  it  eat  animal  food 
at  least  two  or  three  times  a week.  Liquor,  opium,  and  coffee  are 
not  in  use.  Those  who  take  to  European  habits  drink  tea  daily; 
with  others  tea  is  a specific  for  cold,  or  a luxury  for  grand  occasions* 
The  ordinary  monthly  food  charges  vary  from  12s.  to  18s  (Rs  6-Rs  8) 
m a poor,  and  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  15  - Rs.  20)  in  a well-to-do 
family.  Almost  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  village,  who  have 
been  Christians  from  childhood,  can  read  and  write  Marathi  and  ai 
little  English.  There  is  an  Anglo-vernacular  school  at  Sharanpur 
and  a vernacular  school  at  Devlali,  and  it  is  proposed  to  re-open  the 
vernacular  school  at  I athardi,  which  was  closed  four  years  ago  during  1 
the  famine  time.  During  1880  the  mission  opened  a girls*  school  at 
Devlali  with  twenty-three  names  on  the  roll.  All  the  children  both 
boys  and  girls,  go  to  school,  and  their  parents  are  very  anxious  that 
at  least  the  boys  should  be  well  taught.  There  is  an  advanced  class 
lor  training  schoolmasters  and  evangelists  numbering  eight  students 
The  poor  asylum  in  connection  with  the  mission  supported  twcutv 
men  during  1879,  chiefly  very  old  people.  Of  these  five  were  blind7 
one  dumb,  two  lepers,  two  paralytic,  and  ten  otherwise  infirm  The 

charitable  institution  amounted 
in  1879  to  £74,  and  the  total  disbursements  to  £59  leaving  a net 
balance  of  £15.  Though  Mdlegaon  and  Aurangabad  have  each 
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i heir  churches,  the  parent  mission  has  for  want  of  funds  no  separate 
milding.  The  school-house  is  at  present  used  as  a church, 
j Subscriptions  bo  the  amount  of  £800  (Rs.  8000)  have  been  collected, 
out  £500  (Its.  5000)  more  are  wanted.  The  children  play  the 
Ordinary  native  games.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
I Ticket  and  other  English  sports,  and  the  children  seem  to  take 
\ o them  very  readily.  One  here  and  there  seems  to  have  an  ear  for 
uusic,  but  no  one  has  shown  any  marked  musical  talent. 

In  connection  with  Sharanpur,  an  asylum1  of  freed  African  slaves 
was  established  in  1860  at  the  expense  of  Government.  Between 
Lhat  year  and  1874,  about  200  Africans  of  both  sexes,  were  received, 
fond  taught  to  read  and  write  Marathi  and  English.  In  1874  the 
jbsylum  was  broken  up,  and  the  inmates  were  sent  back  to  their 
native  country  to  form  a Christian  village  at  Mombasa. 

Six  towns  had  more  than  5000  and  three  of  the  six  more  than 
, 0,000  people.  Excluding  these  six  towns  and  660  hamlets  there 
were  1652  inhabited  state  and  alienated  villages,  giving  an  average 
1 >f  02  villages  to  each  square  mile  and  of  440  people  to  each 
ullage.  Of  the  whole  number  of  villages  638  had  less  than  200 
inhabitants  ; 624  from  200  to  500  ; 265  from  500  to  1000  ; 93  from 
7000  to  2000 ; 17  from  2000  to  3000 ; and  15  from  3000  to  5000. 
Che  villages,  as  a rule,  are  small  and  compact.  Hamlets  are  rare, 
they  are  found  either  in  out-of-the-way  places  or  though  called 
: mmlets  are  really  moderate-sized  villages.  In  the  plains,  nearly 
f very  village  is  surrounded  by  a ruined  mud  wall,  telling  at  once  of 
present  peace  and  trust  and  of  former  troubled  times.  In  many 
•lases,  on  high  ground  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  there  is  a 
fortified  enclosure,  gadhi,  forming  a hollow  square  of  some  150  feet 
lind  strengthened  at  each  corner  by  a round  tower  or  buttress.  The 
walls  are  generally  loopholed,  and  here  and  there  embrasures  for 
cannon  have  been  built  into  the  parapet  of  the  buttresses. 

Except  in  the  extreme  west  the  village  community  is  fairly 
complete.  Most  villages  have  of  Government  servants  a headman 
i vatil,  a village  accountant  kulkarni , a watchman  jdglia  who  carries 
[treasure  remittances,  a village  messenger  tardl  who  looks  after 
strangers  and  has  miscellaneous  revenue  and  police  duties,  a chaudhri 
who  sweeps  the  chdvdi  or  village  office,  and,  where  there  is  irrigation, 
a patkari  in  charge  of  the  water  channel.  The  right  to  perform  these 
duties  is,  in  all  cases,  hereditary  in  a certain  family  or  families.  In 
) each  case  the  number  of  officiators  depends  on  the  size,  wealth,  and 
situation  of  the  village.  Almost  every  large  village  has  two  or 
:even  three  headmen,  and  in  one  village  there  are  as  many  as  five. 
It  is  rare  to  find  more  than  one  accountant  but  there  are  sometimes 
as  many  as  sixteen  Mhars.  The  village  headmen  are  usually  paid 
■ partly  by  quit-rent  lands  and  partly  by  cash  allowances,  the 
: accountants  generally  in  cash,  and  the  Mhars  partly  by  quit-rent 
dands  and  partly  by  claims  on  the  villagers.  These  claims  are 
yearly  becoming  more  precarious.  The  villagers  refuse  to  pay,  and 
The  Mhars  often  retaliate  by  poisoning  their  cattle. 

I Of  Servants  useful  only  to  the  villagers  there  are,  for  Hindus, 
The  priest  upadhia,  and  astrologer  joshi,  and  for  Musalmans,  the 


1 The  asylum  was  started  in  Bombay  in  1853, 
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judge  hdzi,  the  mosque -keeper  mullet , and  the  preacher  Ichatib, 
There  are  besides,  the  barber  nhdvi,  the  washerman  parit,  the 
betelnut  seller  tamboli,  the  carpenter  sutdr,  the  blacksmith  lohar, 
the  potter  kumbhdr,  the  tanner  cJidmbhdr,  and  the  gold  and 
silversmith  sonar.  The  village  priests  have  no  particular  privileges,- 
In  some  instances  they  have  private  lands  and  even  cash  allowances  y 
but  they  generally  live  on  the  villagers'  free-will  gifts.  No  villages 
are  inhabited  entirely  by  people  of  one  caste.  Each  village 
contains  households  belonging  to  several  castes,  among  whom  are 
almost  always  Kunbis,  Kolis,  and  Mhars.  The  village  watchmen  or 
jdglids,  are  usually  either  Kolis  or  Bhils.  Village  headmen,  though 
nearly  always  Kunbis,  are  sometimes  Kanadas,  Vanjaris,  Musalmans, 
and  Brahmans,  and,  in  villages  near  the  Sahyfidri  hills,  Konkanis,-. 
Thakurs,  and  Kolis.  Some  of  them  represent  the  family  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  village.  But  many  are  new  men  who 
have  bought  their  position.  They  live  almost  entirely  by 
cultivation.  A few  lend  money,  but  the  practice  is  uncommon j 
Though  treated  with  a certain  deference  and  appealed  to  as  an 
arbitrator  in  debt  and  other  disputes,  the  headman  has,  as  a rule, 
no  very  large  share  of  authority.  On  three  chief  occasions,  Eoli , 
Pola,  and  Basra,  he  is  treated  with  special  respect,  manpdn.  At 
the  Holi  (March- April)  he  lights  the  fire  ; at  the  Pola  (July- August) 
his  cattle  lead  the  procession  ; and  at  the  Basra  (August  - September) 
his  sword  gives  the  sacrificial  buffalo  its  first  wound.  When,  owing 
to  purchase,  there  is  more  than  one  family  of  headmen,  it  is  usual  to 
divide  among  them  these  tokens  of  headship,  the  different  families 
taking  the  place  of  honour  at  different  festivals  or  in  different  years.- 
In  many  cases  no  settlement  has  been  made,  and,  to  avoid  ill-feeling,’ 
the  special  tokens  of  respect  have  been  given  up. 

Next  to  the  headman  the  moneylender  and  grain-dealer, 
generally  a lately  come  Marwar  Vani,  is  one  of  the  leading  villagers.- 
He  holds  an  independent  position  and  seldom  stands  in  need  of 
the  help  of  the  headman  to  recover  his  debts.  The  village  school-i 
master  is  said  to  have  little  authority  and  to  be  seldom  consulted  or 
used  as  a petition  writer.  The  practice  of  living  in  one  village  and 
tilling  the  lands  of  another  is  common,  and  new  settlers  are  noth 
required  to  make  any  payment  on  joining  a village. 

Craftsmen  tend  to  gather  in  towns  and  large  villages.  But  most 
villages  of  any  size  have  still  their  blacksmith  and  carpenter  whe 
are  able  to  meet  most  of  the  husbandmen's  wants  and  are  paid  by 
them  either  in  grain  or  in  moneys.  The  village  council,  or  panch, 
settles  some  caste  questions,  petty  disputes,  and  trifling  money 
matters.  The  common  pasture  land,  or  gdyran , is  free  to  the  cattle 
of  all  alike  without  restriction  or  difference.  The  village  well  is 
open  to  the  use  of  all  except  Mhars  and  Chambhars,  who  may  not 
draw  water  from  it  but  must  beg  water  of  others.  Charitable  and 
other  public  works  are  rarely  undertaken  by  the  villagers  as  a body. 
When  a subscription  has  to  be  raised  it  is  usually  taken  in  hand 
by  the  headman  or  some  other  trustworthy  person,  and  he  collects 
according  to  the  known  ability  of  each,  or  more  generally  by  ar 
arrangement  of  so  much  on  each  house  or  plough. 
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Feasts  are,  as  a rule,  given  to  members  of  the  host’s  caste  only. 
But  headmen  and  other  rich  villagers,  in  many  cases,  celebrate  their 
chief  family  festivals  by  entertaining  the  whole  body  of  villagers. 
At  these  village  feasts  all  the  guests,  except  the  Mhars,  Bhils,  and 
Chambhars  who  have  their  share  sent  to  them,  feed  together  in  the 
same  place. 

The  population  is  on  the  whole  stationary ; few  either  leave  or 
settle  in  the  district.  The  following  are  the  chief  exceptions. 
Brahman  men  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Benares  and  other  distant  places, 
and  in  many  cases  stay  away  for  years.  Youths,  chiefly  of  the 
‘higher  castes,  after  some  schooling’,  leave  their  homes  and  seek 
employment  at  Indor,  Gwalior,  Baroda,  or  Bombay.  The  youth  as 
a rule  starts  by  himself,  and,  if  successful  in  finding  a place,  comes 
back  and  takes  his  family  with  him.  Among  hereditary  village 
accountants  this  practice  is  very  common.  In  many  cases  the  actual 
bolder  is  away  and  his  work  is  done  by  a substitute.  Many  labourers 
move  about  the  district  in  search  of  work.  But  few  of  them  go  far 
and  almost  all  come  back  to  their  homes  during  the  rains,  when 
they  find  work  either  as  field  labourers  or  in  tilling  their  land. 
The  practice  of  leaving  their  homes  is  specially  common  among  the 
Ktonkanis  and  Kolis  of  the  poor  lands  in  the  west  on  and  below  the 
Sahyadri  hills.  The  yield  of  their  fields  is  generally  too  small  to 
support  them  through  the  year,  and  during  the  fair  season  most  of 
them,  going  into  the  Peint  and  other  neighbouring  forests,  live  by 
'eliing  and  carrying  timber  and  burning  charcoal.  In  those  parts 
here  is  little  either  in  their  land  or  in  their  villages  to  bind  the 
people  to  one  spot.  A few  deaths  or  long-continued  sickness  often 
mts  a whole  village  to  flight. 

Two  sources  of  employment,  money-lending  and  handloom 
veaving,'  draw  strangers  to  the  district.  The  foreign  money- 
enders  are  Marwar  Vanis,  who  keep  coming  in  small  numbers  and 
tre  now  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  district.  The  foreign 
veavers  are  chiefly  Musalmans  from  Poona,  Burhanpur,  Patan, 
Nagpur,  and  even  Lucknow  and  Benares,  who  are  drawn  to  Yeola  by 
he  demand  for  its  cotton  and  silk  fabrics. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AGRICULTURE1. 

Agriculture  supports  about  380,000  persons  or  a little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  population*2 

The  chief  husbandmen  are  Kunbis,  Malis,  Thakurs,  Kolis,  Kon~ 
kanis,  Vanjaris,  and  Bhils.  In  the  rural  parts,  all  classes,  except 
Marwar  and  Gujar  Vanis,  work  in  the  fields.  Only  in  large  towns ; 
do  craftsmen  support  themselves  entirely  by  their  crafts.  Nasik. 
husbandmen  as  a rule  seem  more  intelligent  and  better  off  than 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  Deccan.  They  fully  understand  the  value 
of  irrigation,  and,  especially  the  Malis,  grow  the  finest  watered1 
crops. 

In  1878-79,  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of1 
holdings  was  63,194  with  an  average  area  of  32 § acres.  Of  the 
whole  number,  9537  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres, 
6496  of  from  five  to  ten  acres,  14,034  of  from  ten  to  twenty  acres, 
26,867  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres,  8987  of  from  fifty  to  100 
acres,  2952  of  from  100  to  200  acres,  201  of  from  200  to  300  acres, 
ninety-four  of  from  300  to  400  acres,  seventeen  of  from  400  to  500 
acres,  eight  of  from  500  to  750  acres,  and  one  of  from  750  to  1000 
acres.  More  than  a hundred  acres  is  considered  a large,  from  fifty1 
to  a hundred  a middle  sized,  and  less  than  forty  a small  holding. 

Of  an  area  of  5395  square  miles  surveyed  in  detail,  180  are  the 
lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest,  according  to  the  revenue 
survey  returns,  contains  2,401,128  acres  or  71*96  per  cent  of  arable 
land;  324,443  or  972  per  cent  of  unarable ; 336,979  or  1040 
per  cent  of  grass;  162,238  or  4*86  per  cent  of  forest  reserves ; 3 ■ 
and  112,170  or  334  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  river  beds, 1 
and  hills.  From  the  2,401,128  acres  of  arable  land,  1 63,386  orr 
6*8  per  cent  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in 
Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  2,237,742  acres,  the  actual 
area  of  arable  Govenment  land,  1,892,908  or  85*04  per  cent  were 
under  tillage  in  1879-80.  Of  these,  1,844,165  acres  or  97*4  per 
cent  were  dry  crop,  and  48,743  acres  or  2*6  per  cent  were  watered 
garden  land. 


1 Materials  for  the  greater  part  of  this  chapter  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Kashin&th 
Mahdrlev  Thatte,  Deputy  Collector,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Cooke,  C.  S. 

2 The  actual  total  379,908  includes  adult  males  1*26,991  ; their  wives,  according 
to  the  ordinary  proportion  of  men  to  women,  119,911  ; and  their  children,  133,006. 
In  the  census  statements  a large  number  of  the  women  and  children  are  brought 
under  Miscellaneous. 

8 The  forest  area  has  lately  been  increased  to  1183  square  miles,  and,  as  at  present; 
proposed,  it  will  finally  include  about  1613  square  miles  or  about  1,032,320  acres. 
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According  to  tlie  1879-80  returns  the  farm  stock  amounted 
to  58,875  ploughs,  24,450  carts,  .173,443  bullocks,  .151,626  cows, 
49,171  buffaloes,  11,392  horses,  3650  asses,  and  175,541  sheep 
and  goats.  On  an  average  there  are  about  two  pairs  of  bullocks  for 
i every  forty  acres  of  arable  land. 

In  1879-80,  of  1,892,908  acres,  the  whole  are  under  tillage,  293,371 
acres  or  15*49  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the 
i remaining  1,599,537  acres,  12,088  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the 
: 1 ,61 1,625  acres  under  tillage,  Grain  Crops  occupied  1,223,329  acres 
or  75*9  per  cent,  699,318  of  them  under  bdjri,  Penicillaria  spicata ; 
<104,133  under  jvdri,  Sorghum  vulgare ; 191,191  under  wheat,  gahu, 
■Triticum  aestivum  ; 13,584  under  nagli,  Eleusine  coracana  ; 50,840 
I under  vari  and  sdva,  Panicum  miliare  and  miliaceum;  40,570  under 
;rice,  bhdt,  Oryza  sativa  ; 1658  under  maize,  makka,  Zea  mays;  and 
'2765  under  other  grains  of  which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses 
« occupied  167,376  acres  or  10’38  per  cent,  65,377  of  them  under  gram, 

| harbhara,  Oicer  arietinum  ; 42,484  under  kulith,  Dolichos  biflorus  ; 
<36,781  under  udid,  Phaseolusmungo  ; 8188  under  tur,  Cajanus  indicus  ; 
j 7830  under  lentils,  masu r,  Ervum  lens  ; 2929  under  peas,  vdtdna , 
Pisum  sativum ; 520  under  mug,  Phaseolus  radiatus  ; and  3267 
under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  183,845  acres  or  11*40  per 
cent,  53,958  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  til,  Sesamum  indicum  ; 
10,834  under  linseed,  alshi,  Linum  usitatissimum  and  119,053  under 
khurasni , Verbesina  sativa;  safflower,  kardai , Carthamus  tinctorius ; 
groundnut,  bhuimug , Arachis  hypogasa ; and  other  oilseeds.  Fibres 
occupied  13,147  acres  or  0*81  per  cent,  11,184  of  them  under  cotton, 
kdpus,  Gossypium  herbaceum ; 259  under  Bombay  hemp,  san  or  tag, 
Crotalaria  juncea ; and  1704  under  brown  hemp,  ambddi,  Hibiscus 
cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  Crops  occupied  23,928  acres  or  1*48 
per  cent,  7749  of  them  under  sugarcane,  us,  Saccharum  officinarum ; 
7325  under  chillies,  mirchi,  Capsicum  frutescens ; 1441  under 
tobacco,  tambdkhu,  Nicotian  a tabacum  ; and  the  remaining  7413 
under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  arable  land  is  of  two  classes,  hill  or  ddngi,  lying  below 
or  near  the  Sahyadris  in  the  western  sub-divisions  of  Igatpuri, 
i Nasik,  Peint,  Dindori,  Kalvan,  and  Baglan  ; and  plain  or  deshi,  lying 
on  the  table-land  further  east.  Hill  lands  are  poor,  and,  unless,  which 
is  seldom  the  case,  they  are  freely  manured,  they  cannot  yield  yearly 
crops.  Except  rice  lands,  after  two  or  three  years’  cropping,  they 
1 have  to  be  left  fallow  for  four  or  five  years.  As  they  wholly  depend 
i on  rain  for  moisture  they  yield  no  watered  or  garden  crops.  The 
soil  does  not  admit  of  deep  ploughing,  the  cattle  and  tools  are  feeble, 
j the  outturn  is  small,  and  the  people,  as  a rule,  are  badly  off.  Part  of 
this  land,  on  hill  slopes  where  no  field  tools  can  be  used  and  where 
the  soil  is  very  shallow,  is  entirely  tilled  under  the  wood-ash,  dalhi, 
system.  Except  the  hilly  parts,  the  soil  of  the  open  country 
is  nearly  all  black  and  is  fairly  rich,  though  good  soil  of  a lighter 
colour  is  found  in  some  places.  Part  of  it,  having  the  advantage  of 
watercourses  and  wells,  is  watered,  and  the  rest  is  used  for  rain  and 
cold-weather  dry  crops.  Yearly  crops  are  grown  and  fallows  are 
seldom  wanted.  In  hilly  and  rocky  places,  as  well  as  in  extensive 
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flat  tracts  of  gravelly  soil,  the  land  is  poor,  and  the  outturn,  especially 
in  the  case  of  rice  lands,  is  much  smaller  than  among  the  western 
hills. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  soil  : black  kali,  red  mdl,  red  and  black 
kordl,  and  light  brown  barad.  Except  in  the  uplands  where  some 
of  it  is  poor,  black  soil,  found  mostly  in  the  plain  country  near  the 
beds  of  rivers,  is  often  deep  and  very  rich  and  yields  excellent  cold 
weather  crops  of  wheat  and  gram.  Red  soil,  which  is  stiffer  and 
shallower,  is  found  chiefly  on  hill  slopes  or  plateaus,  and  yields  good 
rainy  season  crops.  Red  and  black,  kordl , is  found  occasionally  in 
hilly  tracts,  and  yields  grain,  lentils,  and  other  cold  weather  crops. 
Light  brown,  barad , the  lightest  of  all,  found  on  waving  and  hilly 
lands,  is  often  strewn  with  boulders  and  mixed  with  lime  nodules. 
It  never  gives  more  than  alight  crop,  and  yields  nothing  at  all  when  t 
the  rainfall  is  scanty. 

Rainy  season  crops,  the  millets  and  several  of  the  pulses,  are 
grown  in  poor  reddish  uplands,  and,  sometimes  for  change,  in  rich 
black-soil  fields,.  The  pulses  are  grown  singly  or  mixed  with  other 
crops.  Except  safflower  or  kardai  which  is  grown  in  red  land,  wheat, 
gram,  and  other  cold  weather  crops  are  generally  grown  either  in  the 
richer  or  in  the  lighter  black  soils.  Early  crops  require  the  ground 
to  be  well  soaked  with  rain  before  they  are  sown  in  June;  they  want 
showers  at  intervals  while  they  are  growing,  and  again  in  September 
when  they  are  ripening.  Cold  weather  crops  are  sown  after  the 
October  rains  are  over,  and  require  some  showers  in  December, 

A well-timed  fall  of  twenty-five  inches  is  sufficient,  but  unseasonable 
heavy  rain  often  does  much  harm. 

The  field  tools  are  : the  plough,  ndngar,  made  of  wood  and  fitted  i 
with  a steel  share  phdl ; the  hoe,  vakhar , a horizontal  iron  blade  from  t i 
three  to  four  feet  long  fixed  between  two  wooden  uprights  at  the 
ends  of  a log  of  wood ; the  rake,  date , with  wooden  teeth;  the 
scalping  knife,  khurpe,  used  for  weeding  the  ground  after  it  is  ■ 
ploughed;  the  clod-crusher,  pliali  or  khengi,  a wooden  board 
twenty  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad,  used  for  smoothing  and 
levelling  the  ground  ; the  drill,  pdbhar , used  for  sowing  millet  and  I 
some  other  early  crops,  in  parallel  lines;  the  moghad , another i| 
drill  with  two  or  three  tubes  instead  of  four,  used  for  sowing  wheat, 
gram,  and  some  other  late  crops,  or  added  to  the  pdbhar  when  a 
mixed  crop  is  to  be  raised;  the  rdkya , like  the  vakhar  but  with  a 
longer  blade,  used  to  smooth  the  surface  and  cover  the  seed;  and  the 
small  hoe,  hulpe , with  several  T-shaped  iron  shares.  Besides  these, 
the  husbandman  generally  owns  a pair  of  carts  gadas,  hand-hoes 
kudals,  spades  pdvdds , sickles  vilds,  billhooks  koytds , large  knives 
Buris , iron  crowbars  pahars , and  an  axe  kurhad. 

In  hilly  lands  fit  only  for  wood-ash  tillage  the  plough  is  not  used ; 
the  surface  is  slightly  loosened  by  the  hand-hoe.  The  rest  of  the  hill  I 
lands  are  worked  by  a plough  lighter  than  that  used  in  the  plains. 
To  bring  a piece  of  waste  plain  land  under  tillage  it  is  first  broken  by  \ 
a heavy  plough  drawn  by  four  bullocks.  After  the  rains  are  over,  it 
is  ploughed  four  times  from  end  to  end  so  as  thoroughly  to  uproot  the 
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-weeds/  which  soon  die  when  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind.  When 
j the  first  showers  of  the  next  rainy  season  have  softened  the  clods, 
i the  land  is  again  ploughed  once  or  twice  and  weeded  by  the  hoe,  once 
; along  and  once  across  the  furrows,  the  second  weeding  being  called 
Idhdlne.  The  clod-cruslier,  phali , is  afterwards  dragged  over  the 
field  to  smooth  and  level  its  surface. 

In  hill  lands,  whether  the  field  is  sloping  or  flat,  the  seed  is  sown 
broadcast  and  thick  on  a small  plot  of  burnt  ground,  and  the  surface 
is  loosened  by  an  iron-tipped  wooden  hoe.  When  the  thick  sown 
) seedlings  are  about  a foot  high,  they  are  planted  in  irregular  rows 
'in  patches  of  prepared  land. 

Plain  country  sowing  differs  greatly  from  hill  sowing.  In  the 
| plains  both  for  the  early  and  late  crops,  seed  is  sown  in  regular 
j rows  by  the  drill  joabhar.  This  drill  has  a wooden  cup  chdde,  at 
j the  top,  with  a number  of  diverging  holes  into  which  the  upper  ends 
‘ of  hollow  bamboo  tubes  are  fixed,  the  lower  end  of  each  bamboo 
: being  set  in  a wooden  bill  that  stands  out  from  a wooden  bar  and 
is  armed  with  a small  iron  tongue  that  furrows  the  ground.  When 
at  work,  the  driver  keeps  feeding  the  cup  from  a bag  of  grain  hung 
to  the  machine,  and  the  seed  passes  through  the  bamboo  tubes  into 
j the  small  furrows  cut  by  the  iron  tongues.  The  number  of  bills  and 
. tubes  varies  according  to  the  seed.  On  the  side  next  the  sower  each 
; pipe  has  small  holes  which  show  if  there  is  anything  in  the  way 
of  the  seed.  To  cover  the  seed  a smoother  rakya , or  a thorn  harrow, 
is  drawn  over  the  ground.  For  gram  and  safflower  which  are  grown 
| only  in  small  quantities,  the  drill  is  not  used.  The  seed  is  sown  by  the 
t hand  in  furrows  made  by  a light  plough  and  covered  by  a smoother, 

• or  by  a scalping  knife. 

Irrigation,  both  from  wells  and  from  channels  dependent  on  local 
rainfall,  extends  over  more  than  47,000  acres,  It  is  pretty  general 
! throughout  the  plains  especially  in  Baglan,  Sinnar,  Nasik,  Chandor, 
f and  Niphad.  The  cost  for  each  acre  varies  according  to  circumstances 

• from  2s  to  £10  (Re.l-Rs.  100).  In  Baglan  it  ranges  from  £6  to  £7 
10s.  (Rs.60-Rs,  75)  the  acre  of  sugarcane,  and  the  produce  in  a year 
of  cheap  prices  varies  from  £15  to  £20  (Rs.  150-Rs.200).  The  chief 
watered  crops  are  sugarcane,  rice,  wheat,  millet,  gram,  udid,  lentils, 
groundnuts,  chillies,  grapes,  guavas,  plantains,  and  vegetables. 
The  water  channels  belong  either  to  small  or  to  large  works.  The 
small  works,  mostly  under  the  Collector  and  managed  by  the  people, 
are  906  weirs,  bandhdrds , on  the  Gfodavari’s  and  TaptTs  tributaries  ; 

\ 274  of  them  are  permanent  and  the  rest  are  renewed  every  year ; they 
i water  an  area  of  about  37,000  acres.  Most  of  these  weirs  were  made 
' by  the  villagers  from  fifty  to  150  years  ago.  Some  were  built  by 
' private  persons  to  whom  rent-free  lands  were  given  in  reward  for 
: their  public  spirit.  Water  rates  on  old  irrigation  works,  estimated  at 
the  rate  of  not  more  than  £1  (Rs.  10)  an  acre  and  consolidated  with 
the  land  revenue,  are  paid  whether  the  land  is  cropped  or  not. 
| Government  generally  carry  out  petty  repairs  on  these  works  at 
their  own  cost,  but  in  some  places  the  people  have  to  pay  for  repairs. 

1 The  chief  weeds  are  kunda  and  harydli ; the  kunda,  from  the  depth  to  which  it 
aejids  its  roots,  is  most  hard  to  get  rid  of, 
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In  most  villages  where  there  are  canals,  there  is,  under  the  headman, 
an  hereditary  officer  called  a channel-keeper,  or  patkari,  who  regulates 
the  supply  of  water.  Near  new  works  the  irrigated  area  is  assessed 
every  year  at  the  rate  of  from  2s.  (Re.  1)  an  acre  for  monsoon  dry- 
crops  to  16s.  (Rs.  8)  for  perennial  crops.  These  rates  apply  to 
irrigation  by  flow ; only  half  as  much  is  charged  when  the  water  has 
to  be  lifted.  Well  irrigation,  though  not  separately  assessed,  is 
estimated  to  cost  from  2s.  to  6s.  (Re.l-Rs.3)  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  16s.  (Rs.  8)  an  acre. 

The  large  works,1  which  are  under  the  Public  Works  Department, 
are  the  Palkhed  canal  in  Dindori  and  Niphad  an  entirely  new 
scheme,  the  Vadali  canal  in  Niphad  an  old  scheme  improved  and 
enlarged,  and  the  Ojhar  Tambat  canal  also  an  old  work  in  Dindori 
and  Niphad.  The  Palkhed  canal  is  supplied  from  the  Kadva  river. . 
The  weir  and  head  works  are  of  rubble  masonry.  The  weir,  which  is 
twenty  feet  high  at  the  centre  and  800  feet  long,  is  built  on  a rocky 
barrier  in  the  river  about  twenty  miles  above  its  meeting  with  the); 
Godavari,  The  canal,  which  is  eleven  miles  long,  lies  on  the 
right  bank,  and,  with  ten  miles  of  side  channels,  commands  an  arable 
area  of  about  20,000  acres  in  nineteen  Dindori  and  Niphad  villages. 
The  work  was  begun  in  1868,  but,  on  account  of  two  accidents  due 
to  excessive  floods,  it  was  not  opened  till  1873-74.  The  total  costt! 
was  £14,872  (Rs.  1,48,720).  The  discharging  capacity  at  the  head 
is  sixty-three  cubic  feet  a second.  The  river  has  a large  and  never 
failing  supply  for  six  months,  and  needs  only  to  be  aided  during  r 
the  other  six  months  by  storage  to  make  the  canal  very  popular,  and, 
when  the  Vfighad  reservoir,  partly  built  as  a relief  work  in  1878,  is  4 
ready  for  use,  irrigation  will  no  doubt  rapidly  spread. 

The  Vadali  canal,  an  old  work  improved  and  enlarged,  is  also?} 
supplied  from  the  Kadva  river.  The  weir,  620  feet  long  and  eleven) 
high  at  the  centre,  is  built  on  a rocky  barrier  near  the  village  of 
Vadali,  twelve  miles  below  the  weir  of  the  Palkhed  canal.  The 
length  of  the  old  canal  was  3£  miles  and  the  area  irrigated  318' 
acres.  The  improvements,  begun  in  1866  and  finished  in  1868, 
included  the  raising  of  the  weir  nearly  one  foot,  the  widening  of  the 
canal  at  the  head  to  carry  nineteen  feet  a second,  and  its  extension 
to  a total  length  of  8|  miles,  commanding  an  arable  area  of  1702', 
acres.  Though  it  is  more  than  enough  during  the  rainy  and  coldM 
seasons,  the  water  supply  fails  during  the  hot  months.  The  total 
cost  was  £2000  (Rs.  20,000). 

The  Ojhar  Tambat  canal,  which  was  opened  in  1873,  is  also  an 
old  work  improved  and  extended.  It  is  supplied  from  the  Banganga, 
a tributary  of  the  Godavari,  and  from  the  waste  water  of  the 
Palkhed  canal.  The  weir  is  258  feet  long  and  twenty-three  feet  high, 
and  the  canal,  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  two  miles 
long  and  commands  an  area  of  1405  acres.  On  this  work  £583 
12 s.  (Rs.  5836)  were  spent  by  His  Highness  Holkar,  and  £192 
(Rs.  1920)  by  the  British  Government  to  whom  it  was  handed  over 
in  connection  with  certain  territorial  transfers. 


^ * TiLe  details  of  the  large  Irrigation  Works  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Ferguson, 
C.E. , Executive  Engineer  for  Irrigation,  N&sik. 
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Besides  these,  the  Vaghad  andKhirdi  reservoirs  Were  begun  in  1 878 
is  famine  relief  works.  The  Vaghad  reservoir,  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Vasik,  is  in  progress,  but  the  Khirdi  reservoir,  eight  miles  from 
Ebola,  has  been  stopped  for  want  of  funds.  The  Vaghad  reservoir  is 
designed  to  store  rain  water  for  the  canals  below.  When  the  work  is 
finished,  it  will  consist  of  an  earth  dam,  across  the  Kolvan  river,  4160 
’eet  long  and  ninety  feet  high  at  the  centre.  The  dam  will  impound 
:325  million  cubic  feet  of  water  within  an  area  of  800  acres.  Water  ^ 
vhen  required,  will  be  let  out  by  a masonry  culvert  and  will  flow 
»dong  the  channel  of  the  river  to  the  Palkhed,  Vadali,  and  Ojhar 
Jambat  canals  to  aid  their  supply.  The  work  will  cost  about  £22,750 
; Rs.  2,27,500),  and,  by  a further  expenditure  of  about  the  same 
amount,  can  be  made  of  twice  its  present  capacity.  The  design  of 
he  Khirdi  reservoir  is  to  build  an  earthen  dam,  2465  feet  long  and 
1 forty  ^one  feet  high,  across  the  Narindi  river,  and  to  cut  an  open 
channel  ten  miles  long  leading  to  a reservoir  close  to  Yeola  and 
watering  the  lands  on  its  way.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  £13,310 
(Rs.  1,33,100). 

The  Godavari  project  has  long  been  under  the  consideration 
ff  Government,  and  is  now  likely  to  be  matured  as  a scheme 
for  irrigation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  from  Nandur- 
VTadhmeshvar  to  Rahata  in  tbe  Ahmednagar  sub-division  of  Nevasa. 
The  weir  will  be  of  masonry,  half  a mile  long  and  thirty  feet  high 
3n  a rocky  barrier  in  the  river  bed,  and  the  canal,  which  will  be  a 
hundred  miles  long,  will  protect  an  area  of  about  140,000  acres 
[almost  wholly  in  that  part  of  the  Deccan,  which  is  specially  liable  to 
! suffer  from  drought.  Exclusive  of  storage  works,  the  lowest  probable 
^ cost  will  be  at  the  rate  of  £1  (Rs.  10)  the  protected  acre. 

Besides  5334  wells  used  for  drinking,  about  12,397  wells  are  used 
■for  watering  the  land,  and  their  number  is  yearly  increasing. 
Of  the  whole  number,  about  1180  are  with,  and  1.1,200  without, 
: steps.  A good  well  waters  from  two  to  four  acres  and  costs  from 
£50  to  £100  (Rs. 500 -Rs.  1000).  The  depth  of  water  varies  from 
;six  to  thirty-two  and  averages  nineteen  feet.  Besides  tbe  large 
reservoirs  mentioned  above,  there  are  about  140  small  village 
reservoirs  and  ponds. 

The  commonest  manure  is  cattle  dung  mixed  with  house 
sweepings.  The  people  store  it  in  pits  outside  the  villages,  and, 
:when  it  is  seasoned,  cart  it  to  the  fields.  As  much  as  forty 
( cartloads  are  required  for  an  acre  of  garden  land.  Every  husband- 
: man  owns  a number  of  cattle  and  can  command  a certain  quantity  of 
: this  manure.  But  the  supply  is  always  short  and  is  usually  eked 
out  by  gathering  rubbish,  burning  it  on  the  field,  and  ploughing  in 
the  ashes.  For  sugarcane  and  other  rich  crops  hemp  is  sown,  and, 
when  the  plants  are  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  land  is  ploughed 
and  flooded,  and  the  hemp,  left  for  about  twenty  days,  rots  and 
i forms  an  excellent  manure.  Rice  roots  are  also  a very  useful 
! fertiliser.  To  enrich  the  land  by  sheep  droppings,  shepherds  are 
encouraged  to  graze  their  flocks  in  the  fields  when  fallow,  the 
occupants  in  some  places  paying  as  much  as  4s.  (Rs.  2)  the  hundred 
sheep  for  a single  night.  Though  villagers  shudder  at  the  idea. 
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poudrette,  or  sonkhat,  is  much  used  in  and  round  Nasik.  It  is 
prepared  by  the  Nasik  municipality,  and  fetches  a higher  price 
than  other  manures,  being  sold  at  the  rate  of  6d.  (4  annas)  a cartload. 
As  it  is  strong  and  hot,  it  is  used  only  where  there  is  a g'ood  supply  of 
water.  Manure  is  used  universally  for  watered  crops,  sometimes, 
especially  in  the  case  of  sheep  droppings,  for  early  dry  crops  when 
the  manure  gets  soaked  in  by  the  early  rains,  but  never  for  cold 
weather  crops. 

When  two  or  three  inches  high  the  crop  requires  weeding. 
There  are  two  modes  of  weeding,  one  by  a sickle,  or  Jehurjpe,  which  is 
generally  practised  in  hill  lands,  and  the  other  by  a small  hoe,  or 
kulpe , with  two  or  three  shares  drawn  by  two  muzzled  bullocks.  As 
the  hoe  moves,  the  shares  weed  the  space  between  two  rows  of  crop 
which  pass  untouched  between  them.  This  is  done  two  or  three 
times  over.  The  uprooted  weeds  are  gathered  and  thrown  away  orr 
left  to  rot  on  the  spot.  Besides  lessening  the  drain  on  the  soil, 
weeding  loosens  the  earth  and  enables  it  to  take  in  and  keep  more 
moisture.  The  crop  roots  have  free  scope  and  the  plants  grow 
vigorously.  Without  weeding  the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes  hardi 
and  crusted,  and  the  water,  failing  to  soak  in,  washes  away  particles  of 
soil.  The  early  or  rainy  season  crops  are  weeded  two  or  three  times. 
Cold  weather  crops  seldom  want  weeding  as  the  ground  is  both  too 
carefully  cleaned  and  too  dry  to  yield  any  large  supply  of  weeds. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  reaping,  or  saungani , of 
the  various  crops.  When  ndgli  is  wanted  for  immediate  use,  the 
heads  are  first  cut  and  the  stalks  afterwards  ; but  as  a rule  the  heads- 
and  stalks  are  cut  together.  After  it  is  cut,  the  ndgli  is  left  to  dry 
for  two  days  and  then  stacked  in  the  field  till  the  end  of  December.. 
Of  vari  aud  sava  the  ears  only  are  picked,  and  the  stalks  are  left : 
in  the  field  as  they  are  not  fit  for  fodder.  In  the  case  of  jvari  the 
ears  are  gathered  first  and  the  stalks,  Jcadbi,  cut  afterwards.  Of 
millet,  rice,  and  watered  wheat,  the  stalks  are  cut  with  the  ears  on, , 
tied  in  small  bundles,  left  to  dry  for  two  days  in  the  field,  and 
carried  to  the  thrashing  floor  where  they  are  stacked  for  several  i 
months,  the  best-looking  ears  being  set  apart  in  a separate  bundle  or  1 
in  a stack  for  next  year’s  seed.  Before  they  are  thrashed,  the  millet 1 : 
heads  are  separated  from  the  stalks,  sarmad.  Unwatered  wheat  jl 
and  gram  are  pulled  out  by  the  root,  stacked  for  a time  in  the  field, 
and  taken  to  the  thrashing  floor  when  the  other  crops  are  ready. 

Grain  is  thrashed  either  in  the  field  or  in  some  place  outside  the 
village.  The  thrashing  floor,  or  hhale,  is  prepared  with  much  care, 
soaked  with  water,  trampled  by  bullocks  till  it  grows  hard,  and 
twice  or  thrice  smeared  with  cow  dung.  When  the  floor  is  ready, 
in  some  places  the  heads,  in  other  places  as  in  Malegaon  and  Baglan 
where  fodder  is  plentiful,  the  stalks  and  heads,  are  strewn  some 
inches  deep.  On  these,  round  a central  post,  three  or  four  muzzled 
bullocks  tread  till  all  the  grain  is  crushed  out  of  the  heads.  Where 
the  quantity  is  too  small  to  make  it  worth  while  to  use  bullocks, 
the  grain  is  beaten  out  by  a rod  or  flail.  On  account  of  its  thorns 
safflower  is  seldom  taken  to  the  thrashing  floor  ; it  is  beaten  with 
rods  in  the  field  or  on  some  rock  close  to  the  field. 
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Winnowing  is  the  next  process  after  thrashing.  On  a breezy  day, 
the  winnower  stands  in  the  thrashing  floor,  on  a high  wooden  bench, 
i liva , and  one  or  two  workmen  keep  handing  him  basketfuls  of  chaff 
and  grain.  These  he  skilfully  pours  out  so  that  the  chaff  is  blown 
away  and  the  grain  falls  in  a heap.  Part  of  the  chaff  is  gathered 
and  used  for  fodder,  and  the  grain  is  taken  to  the  husbandman’s 
house. 

To  refresh  the  soil  both  fallows  and  changes  of  crop  are  made  use 
of,  the  practice  varying  according  to  the  place  and  soil.  After 
i every  two  or  three  years  of  cropping,  hill  lands  require  four  or  five 
[years  of  rest.  The  succession  of  crops  varies  according  to  the  crop, 
the  soil,  and  the  manure.  Low-lying  lands  need  no  change,  and, 
in  a few  special  tracts,  rich  black  soils  yield  wheat  for  several 
years  together.  In  such  lands  when  the  outturn  begins  to  fall, 
wheat  is  replaced  by  gram  for  the  first  year,  millet  for  the  second 
and  safflower  or  tur  for  the  third.  In  the  fourth  year  Indian  millet 
is  sometimes  grown,  but,  as  a rule,  wheat  follows  the  safflower  or 
\tur . The  poorer  hill  lands  are  sown  with  nagli  in  the  first  year, 
with  vari  or  sava  in  the  second,  and,  where  level  enough,  with 
khurdsni  in  the  third.  Khurdsni  also  takes  the  place  of  vari  or  sava 
is  a second  year  crop,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  with  nagli,  vari , 
ar  sava.  The  better  sorts  of  hill  land  are  sown  the  first  year 
with  nagli  or  khurdsni , the  second  with  vari,  sava , or  udid , and  the 
i third  with  khurdsni  or  udid.  When  waste  plain  land  is  brought 
under  tillage,  if  the  soil  is  poor  and  reddish  the  first  crop  is 
khurdsni , if  it  is  red-black  the  first  crop  is  safflower,  and  if  it  is  rich 
black  the  first  crop  is  gram.  These  plants  tone  down  the  harshness 
of  the  soil,  and  the  oxalic  acid  that  drops  from  the  gram  leaves  kills 
! weeds  and  grass.  In  light  plain  lands  the  usual  order  of  crops  is  : 
in  the  first  year,  khurdsni , kardai  or  nagli , and,  where  possible,  a 
i small  quantity  of  jvdri ; in  the  second  year,  bdjri  mixed  with  hemp 
and  hulga,  Dolichos  biflorus  ; and  in  the  third  year  one  of  the  first 
i year’s  crops.  In  heavy  soils,  bdjri  mixed  with  tur  or  other  pulses, 
ambddi,  hulga , udid,  and  rdla  or  sava  are  sown  in  the  first  year ; 
wheat  alone  or  mixed  with  kardai  and  gram  or  mustard  seed  in  the 
second  and  third  years  ; and  one  of  the  first  year’s  crops  or  gram  in 
the  fourth  year.  In  Nandgaon  and  Yeola,  bajri  and  til  take  the 
place  of  khurdsni  and  nagli.  In  good  soils,  when  the  season  allows 
it,  a second  crop  of  gram,  lentils,  peas,  or  safflower,  is  raised  after 
bdjri , udid,  and  rdla.  In  garden  lands  no  regular  order  is  kept. 
An  early  crop  of  bdjri,  nagli,  udid,  or  rice,  is  followed  by  a late 
crop  of  wheat,  gram,  lentils,  and  methi,  Trigonella  foenumgraecum, 
or  some  other  vegetable.  Sugarcane  greatly  exhausts  the  soil,  and 
two  to  three  years  should  pass  before  it  is  again  planted  in  the 
same  land.  Between  the  first  and  second  sugarcane  plantings  the 
intermediate  crops  are  carrots,  onions  or  garlic,  rice,  kondya  or  hot 
weather  jvdri,  bdjri , wheat,  gram,  and  groundnut.  Kondya  jvdri , 
which  is  grown  chiefly  for  fodder,  is  sown  in  March  and  reaped  in 
June  or  July. 

The  hill  wood-ash  or  dalhi  tillage,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  is  of  sufficient  consequence  to  call  for  a detailed 
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description.  This  kind  of  cultivation  is  a necessity  where  there  is  a 
shallow  light  soil  and  a heavy  but  short  rainfall.  In  December  and 
January,  a brushwood-covered  plot  of  land  is  chosen  and  its 
bushes  and  grass,  and  sometimes  branches  from  the  neighbouring 
trees,  are  cut  and  stacked.  In  April  or  May  when  the  loppings, 
rdb,  are  thoroughly  dry  they  are  spread  on  the  plot  of  land  and  set 
on  fire.  First  the  shrubs  and  tree  branches  are  laid,  then  a layer  of 
grass,  and,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  into  the  neighbouring 
brushwood,  the  whole  is  pressed  down  by  a light  layer  of  earth  and 
lumps  of  cowdung.  About  the  middle  of  May,  in  the  Rohini 
Nakshatra  when  rain  begins  in  the  hills,  the  burnt  plot  is  cleared  and 
sown,  the  first  year  with  nagli,  and  the  second  year  with  vavi  or  sava. 
The  seed  is  skilfully  scattered  and  the  ground  loosened  with  the 
sickle  or  khurpe.  At  the  same  time  the  rest  of  the  clearing  is  loosened  1 
and  weeded.  The  plants  must  be  forced  on  or  they  wither.  When 
five  or  six  inches  high  the  seedlings  are  pulled  out  and  thrown 
singly  in  irregular  rows  four  to  six  inches  apart  on  the  unburnt 
part  of  the  clearing,  each  plant  sloping  upwards  so  as  to  be  supported 
by  the  earth  immediately  above  it.  In  two  or  three  days  the  roots 
strike,  and  in  a week  or  two  the  stalks  have  stiffened  and  the  plants' 
begin  to  stand  upright.  A few  seedlings  are  left  on  the  burnt 
patch,  but  they  yield  less  than  those  that  are  planted  out.  Before  it 
ripens  the  crop  is  twice  weeded  with  the  sickle  or  Jchurpe. 


The  following  are  some  details  of  the  culture  of  the  chief  crops. 
Millet,  bdjri,  Penicillaria  spicata,  with,  in  1879-80,  a tillage  area  of 
699,318.acres,  is  the  people’s  staple  food.  It  is  grown  in  red  or  mdl 
lands  mixed  with  tun , being  sown  in  J une  and  reaped  in  an  ordinary 
season  towards  the  end  of  September.  If  it  is  in  garden  land  or; 
if  there  is  want  of  lain  it  is  watered  from  a well  or  a channel,  pdt. 
Millet  stalks,  sarmad,  are  used  as  fodder.  They  are  cut  with  the 
ears  on,  and,  after  drying  in  the  field  for  two  days,  are  taken  to  the 
thrashing  floor  and  stored  for  several  months.  * Before  thrashing 
except  in  Baglan  and  Malegaon  where  there  is  plenty  of  fodder  the 
heads  are  cut  off  and  separately  trodden  under  bullocks*  feet. 


dV^fr,Jahu'  Triticum  with,  in  1879-80,  a tillage  area 

ot  191,191  acres,  comes  next  in  importance.  It  is  grown  in  all 
sub-divisions,  and  is  either  & dry  or  a watered  cold-weather  crop. 
Wheat  is  of  five  kinds,  banshi oy  bakshi , ddudkhdni , kathe,  bodke.  and 
khaple  also  called  khavde  or  jdde.  Of  these  banshi  is  a watered  crop, 
daudkham , kathe , and  bodke  are  dry  crops,  and  khaple  is  both  drv 
and  watered  . Banshi , also  called  bdhmani,  a yellowish  wheat  the 
favourite  kind  m garden  land,  is  soft,  large  or  middle  sized,  and 
black  bearded.  Next  to  it  comes  ddudkhdni  wheat  which  is  vellow 
Kathe,  bodke  or  the  beardless,  and  khaple  are  hard,  reddish  and 
small  grained.  Khaple  is  as  good  as  ddudkhdni,  but  wants  much 
clarified  butter  when  it  is  used  as  food.  Pole,  a local  variety  of 
over- watered  daudkham,  is  soft  yellow  and  small  grained  and  is 
generally  chosen  as  a second  crop.  It  grows  only  on  sandv  and 
poor  soils.  Land  set  apart  for  wheat  is  ploughed  after  the  previous 
crop  is  over,  and  two  or  three  months  later  it  is  harrowed!  After 
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he  first  rain  it  is  twice  ploughed  along  and  across,  and  immediately 
oefore  sowing  is  again  ploughed  and  harrowed.  In  this  way 
he  land  is  carefully  prepared  and  the  weed  roots  picked  out. 
iVheat  is  sown  from  September  to  November  and  reaped  from 
January  to  April.  From  twenty-four  to  eighty  pounds  of  seed  are 
•equired  to  sow  an  acre.  Except  as  a dry  cold-weather  crop  it  is 
ilways  manured.  In  December  wheat  is  sometimes  attacked 
jy  a mildew  which  shrivels  the  grain.  When  ripe  the  plants, 
except  in  watered  lands  where  their  hold  is  firmer,  are  pulled  out 
ly  the  roots,  bound  into  large  sheaves,  carried  on  carts  to  the 
hrashing  floor,  and  trodden  under  bullocks'  feet.  The  average  acre 
)utturn  is  about  360  pounds  in  dry,  and  780  pounds  in  garden 
ands.  The  produce  is  more  than  enough  for  the  local  demand. 
Except  on  feast  days,  when  even  the  poor  use  it,  wheat  is  not  much 
?aten  in  the  villages  except  by  Musalmans  and  Brahmans.  It  is 
generally  prepared  with  clarified  butter,  and  sometimes  with 
nolasses  or  sugar.  The  imports,  mostly  brought  to  the  railway  to 
je  forwarded,  are  from  the  Nizam's  territory,  Malwa,  Berar,  and 
ihmednagar.  The  export  is  almost  entirely  to  Bombay. 

Indian  millet,  jvari,  Sorghum  vulgare,  had,  in  1879-80,  a tillage 
urea  of  104,133  acres.  After  carefully  preparing  the  land,  jvari  is 
own  at  the  end  of  the  rains  (October),  and  reaped  at  the  close  of 
he  cold  weather  (March).  The  ears  are  first  gathered  and  the 
-talks,  kadbi , afterwards  cut.  Immediately  after  the  harvest  the 
f 'rain  is  trodden  out  by  bullocks.  The  stalks  are  a valuable  fodder. 

Nagli , Eleusine  coracana,  with,  in  1879-80,  a tillage  area  of 
43,854  acres,  and  vari  and  sdva,  Panicum  miliare  and  miliaceum, 
vith  50,840  acres,  are  grown  in  hill  lands,  sometimes  under  the 
vood-ash,  dalhi,  system.  The  seed  is  sown  in  burnt  beds  in  the 
atter  part  of  May,  the  seedlings  are  planted  out  in  June  or  July, 
)ind  the  crop  is  reaped  in  October.  The  ears,  except  those  of  nagli 
vhich  are  sometimes  cut  with  the  stalks,  are  picked  separately, 
and  thrashed  by  beating  them  with  a rod,  or  trampling  them  under 
bullocks'  hoofs.  These  grains  form  the  staple  food  of  the  poorer 
people  near  the  Sahyadris,  but  are  seldom  used  by  the  richer  classes. 

Rice,  bhatj  Oryza  sativa,  with,  in  1879-80,  a tillage  area  of 
t0, 570  acres,  is  grown  in  the  better  sorts  of  dark  hill  land, 

; and  in  plain  garden  lands.  In  hill  lands  the  seedlings  are  raised 
on  a sloping  plot  of  burnt  ground  outside  the  field.  The  seed  is 
sown  broadcast  in  the  plot,  and  the  surface  lightly  ploughed  so 
as  to  cover  the  seed.  Fields  which  receive  a sure  supply  of  water 
yield  rice  every  year.  In  plain  garden  lands,  where  it  is  not  easy 
bo  burn  a plot  of  ground  as  a seedling  nursery,  the  seed  is  soaked 
m water,  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  sprout,  is  sown  broadcast  either 
over  the  whole  field  or  in  a plot  set  apart  as  a seedling  bed. 
Meanwhile,  when  rain  has  fallen,  the  whole  field  is  ploughed  four 
or  five  times  in  different  directions,  flooded  with  water,  and  once 
more  ploughed  so  as  to  reduce  the  soil  to  fine  mud.  The  deeper 
the  mud  the  better  are  the  prospects  of  the  crop.  After  fifteen 
days  the  seedlings  are  set  out  in  bunches  of  five  to  eight 
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plants.  Water  is  always  allowed  to  gather  in  the  field  till  the  ears 
are  out,  or  ratner  till  they  begin  to  ripen.  A scarcity  of  water 
spoils  the  crop  as  the  soil  cracks  and  lays  bare  the  roots.  No  weeding 
is  wanted.  Irrigated  rice  crops  are  always  late,  not  ripening  till 
November  or  December.  Rice  is  reaped  with  the  straw,  which,  when 
the  heads  have  been  thrashed,  serves  as  fodder.  Rice  is  used  daily 
by  the  well-to-do  and  by  others  on  festive  occasions.  It  is  sometimes 
sent  in  small  quantities  to  Ahmednagar. 

Gram,  harbhara,  Cicer  arietinum,  had,  in  1879-80,  a tillage  area 
of  65,377  acres.  For  gram  the  land  is  carefully  prepared  and  well 
weeded.  It  is  sown  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of 
November,  and  is  reaped  in  March.  As  already  noticed,  it  is  some- 
times  grown  on  new  land,  as  the  oxalic  acid  from  its  leaves  kills  the 
weeds.  Gram  is  much  esteemed  as  food  both  for  men  and  for  horses 
Like  other  peas  and  beans  gram  is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  split 
pulse,  dal,  which  is  made  by  soaking  the  pea  in  water,  and  after 
letting  it  dry  separating  the  halves  by  grinding.  It  is  also  eaten 
parched.  Ihe  plants  serve  as  fodder  and  as  a vegetable.  Gram  is 
sent  in  small  quantities  to  Bombay  and  other  places, 

Cajan  Pea,  tur  Cajanus  indicia,  had,  in  1879-80,  a tillage  area 
of  8188  acres.  Almost  every  one  uses  ter.  It  is  sown  in  alternate 
lines  with  cotton  or  some  other  plant  in  June  or  July,  and  is  reaped  in 
September  and  October.  It  yields  a superior  yellow  pulse,  dal,  only 
a little  less  valuable  than  gram.  The  stalks  are  generally  used 

as  fuel  by  the  poor,  and  yield  a charcoal  which  is  much  valued  in 
making  gunpowder. 


Black  Gram,  udid,  Phaseolus  mungo,  had,  in  1879-80,  a tillage! 
area  of ! 86,781  acres  The  plant  is  used  as  food  for  cattle,  and  its; 
pulse,  though  less  valued  as  food  for  men,  is  considered  the  most 
fattening  gram  for  horned  cattle,  and  bears  about  the  same  market 

value  as  gram.  The  crop  is  never  grown  alone,  but  under  some  tall 
plant  such  as  common  millet. 

Peas,  vdtdna  Pisum  sativum,  had,  in  1879-80,  a tillage  area  of 
2929  acres.  Ihe  cnopped  straw  forms  a most  nourishing  fodder. 

Lentils,  masur  Ervum  lens,  had,  in  1879-80,  a tillage  area 
of  7830  acres,  chiefly  m the  western  sub-divisions.  Lentils  are  sown  ‘ i 
m October  and  harvested  in  February,  and  are  sent  to  Bombay  in  I 
small  quantities.  J 

Green  Gram,  mug,  Phaseolus  radiatus,  had,  in  1879-80  a tnh>o*> 

area  of  520  acres.  It  is  sparingly  grown  for  its  split  pulse  which! 
used  m various  ways. 


Sesame,  til,  Sesamum  indicum,  with,  in  1879-80,  a tillage  area 
of  53,958  acres,  is  sown  m J une  or  July  and  reaped  in  October  It  is 
grown  almost  entirely  north  of  the  Satmalas.  The  oil  is  used  both 
for  cooking  and  for  burning.  The  cakes  form  an  excellent  food  for 
cattle. 


Linseed,  ah  la,  Linum  usitatissimum,  with,  in  1879-80  a tillaa'e 
area  of  10,834  acres,  is  sown  in  October  and  reaped  in  January  It 
is  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Bombay.  J * 
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Cotton,  kdpus,  Gossypium  herbaceum,  bad,  in  1879-80,  a tillage 
area  of  only  11,181  acres.  Besides  indigenous,  gavrani,  cotton, 
both  Hinganghat  and  acclimatised  Dharwar  are  grown,  but  only  in 
Malegaon  and  in  a few  Nandgaon  Tillages.  The  seeds  are  used  as  food 
for  cattle.  The  area  under  indigenous  cotton  has  increased  from 
2666  acres  in  1875-76  to  5022  acres  in  1878-79,  while  the  area  under 
exotic  cotton  has  fallen  from  8010  acres  in  1875-76  to  1836  acres 
in  1878-79.  The  system  of  tillage  is  the  same  as  in  Khandesh. 
Much  is  used  locally,  and  the  rest  goes  to  Manmad  where  there  is 
a cotton  press,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Bombay.  The  Manmad  press 
,is  chiefly  fed  by  cotton  from  Khandesh. 

Tobacco,  tambdkhu,  Nicotiana  tabacum,  with,  in  1879-80,  a tillage 
area  of  1441  acres,  is  raised  all  over  the  district  in  small  quantities 
and  of  inferior  size  and  quality.  It  is  grown  in  all  lands  but  thrives 
best  in  whitish  soil  near  village  sites,  or  in  light  alluvial  soil  on  the 
sloping  banks  of  rivers  and  streams.  It  is  sown  broadcast  in  July  in 
small  plots,  and  the  seedlings  are  set  out  in  August  or  September 
when  they  are  about  three  inches  high.  The  crop  is  ready  for  cutting 
in  J anuary  or  even  earlier.  To  strengthen  the  leaves  the  main  shoots 
have  to  be  nipped,  and  this  destruction  of  life  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  area  under  tobacco  is  so  small.  No  well-to-do  Kunbi  will 
grow  it.  The  cultivation  is  generally  entrusted  to  a Bhil  or  a Koli  who 
gets  half  the  produce  for  his  labour.  When  the  leaves  are  ripe  they 
are  nipped  off  and  three  or  four  of  them  are  laid  one  over  the  other 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  They  are  turned,  from  time  to  time,  and  after 
a fortnight  sprinkled  with  water,  sometimes  mixed  with  the  sap  of 
mango-tree  bark  or  the  juice  of  a coarse  grass  called  surad,  and 
packed  in  underground  pits,  or,  if  the  quantity  be  large,  stacked 
closely  in  the  open  air  for  eight  days.  This  heightens  the  colour 
of  the  leaf  and  improves  its  flavour. 

Sugarcane,  us,  Saccharum  officinarum,  with,  in  1879-80,  a tillage 
area  of  7749  acres,  is  one  of  the  most  paying  of  watered  crops, 
and  very  great  care  is  taken  in  its  growth.  Four  kinds  of  sugar- 
cane are  grown,  white  khadya,  striped  bangdya , black  kdla  or  tdmbda, 
and  Mauritius  called  baso.  The  last  is  grown  only  to  a very  limited 
extent  near  Nasik  and  Devlali.  The  ground  is  ploughed  from  corner 
to  corner  seven  or  eight  times.  Weeds,  which  are  seldom  found  in 
watered  lands,  are  carefully  picked  out  as  the  ploughing  goes  on. 
The  clods  are  broken  and  levelled,  and  a good  deal  of  manure  is  spread 
over  and  mixed  with  the  earth  either  by  hand  or  by  a light  rake, 
date.  Furrows,  six  inches  deep  and  about  1J  feet  apart,  are  cut 
by  a deep  plough,  divided  into  small  beds,  and  watered.  Sugarcane 
cuttings,  about  a foot  long  and  three  or  four  inches  apart,  are  thrown 
into  the  furrows  lengthwise,  and  pressed  by  the  foot  to  drive  them 
well  into  the  ground.  Planted  in  this  way  sugarcane  is  called 
pdvlya  us.  It  is  most  suited  to  a shallowish  soil.  In  the  case 
of  the  white  or  kliadya  cane,  the  cuttings  are  thrown  into  the 
furrows  without  dividing  the  land  into  beds,  and  after  levelling 
the  furrows  by  a beam  harrow,  the  plantation  is  freely  watered. 
Sugarcane  grown  in  this  way  is  called  nangrya  us.  The  nangrya 
us  being  deeper  set  stands  a scanty  supply  of  water  better 
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than  the  pdvlya , and  if  regularly  watered  comes  to  greater 
perfection  than  the  other.  The  cuttings  are  planted  in  January  or 
February,  and  more  often  in  March,  and  begin  to  sprout  after 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Before  it  is  five  feet  high  the  crop  is 
twice  or  thrice  carefully  weeded.  No  further  cleaning  is  wanted 
as  weeds  do  not  thrive  under  the  shade  of  grown  canes.  Before 
the  rains  set  in,  when  the  crop  is  not  more  than  three  feet 
high,  except  the  white  variety  which  wants  only  about  half  as 
much  water,  the  cane  requires  a weekly  watering,  and  after  the 
rains,  a watering  every  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  The  crop  takes  full 
eleven  months  to  ripen.  The  mill  consists  of  two  bdbhul  rollers 
called  husband  and  wife,  navrn,  navri , worked  by  two  or  four 
bullocks.  A cane  pipe  joins  the  mill  to  the  boiling  pan  which 
is  under  the  charge  of  the  owner  of  the  cane  or  of  some  other 
trustworthy  person,  as  the  work  of  choosing  the  proper  time  at 
which  to  take  the  pan  off  the  fire  requires  much  knowledge  - 
and  care.  As  the  fire  must  be  kept  burning  fiercely,  bdbhul 
loppings  are,  as  much  as  possible,  used  for  fuel.  Two  men  are 
required  to  feed  the  furnace,  two  to  drive  the  bullocks  and 
cut  and  supply  the  cane,  one  to  feed  the  rollers,  and  one  to 
see  that  the  juice  pipe  runs  freely.  The  sugar  mills  are  the 
resort  of  all  the  village  when  work  time  is  over,  and  the  smooth  i 
floor  in  which  the  moulds  for  the  hot  juice  are  built  is  pleasantly 
lit  by  the  glow  of  the  furnace.  The  white  cane,  Jchadya , though 
very  hard  and  coarse  for  eating,  yields  the  best  molasses,  and  the? 
crop  requires  less  labour  and  care.  It  is  found  over  almost  the 
whole  district.  In  Malegaon  and  part  of  Yeola,  the  striped  bangdya 
cane,  is  chiefly  grown,  but  it  is  seldom  pressed.  Mauritius  cane 
requires  the  greatest  care  as  regards  water  and  manure,  and  the? 
molasses  are  generally  inferior.  Sugarcane  pressing  usually  goes  on 
during  the  nights  of  the  cold  season,  beginning  with  January.  It 
employs  a great  number  of  hands.  At  the  time  of  pressing,  the 
owners  never  refuse  cane  or  juice  to  any  one,  and  crowds  of 
beggars  throng  their  fields.  They  even  call  passers-by  to  take 
some  of  their  sugarcane  and  juice,  believing  that  free-handed  gifts 
are  rewarded  by  a plentiful  outturn. 

Vines,  drdksh,  Vitis  vinifera,  of  three  kinds,  abdi,  phdkdi  or  phdkiri 1 
and  kali , have  for  long  been  grown  by  Kunbis  and  Malis  in  Nasik  and i ij 
Chandor.  The  vineyards  are  in  rich  garden  lands  carefully  fenced. 
Cuttings  are  laid  in  September  and  set  out  in  April  and  May.  The 
land  is  ploughed  and  made  ready  as  for  sugarcane.  Parallel  lines 
eight  feet  apart  are  drawn  along  and  across.  At  the  crossings, 
which  are  marked  by  small  sticks,  holes  a foot  and  a half  deep  and 
a foot  broad  are  dug,  and  filled  with  half  a basket  of  well  seasoned 
manure.  The  cuttings  are  then  planted  in  the  holes  and  watered 
every  fourth  day,  until  they  sprout  strongly.  Then  they  are 
regularly  watered  every  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  given  poudrette 
and  other  rich  manure.  The  shoots  are  at  first  trained  on  dry 
sticks,  and,  after  about  four  months,  on  forked  pangava , Erythrina 
mdica,  stakes  three  or  four  feet  high  and  three  to  four  inches 
thick.  These  take  root  readily  and  are  often  trimmed  so  as  not 
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;o  grow  too  freely.  In  the  rains  most  of  them  are  allowed  to  grow, 
30  that  the  upper  shoots  may^supply  the  place  of  any  stakes  that  die. 
When  it  reaches  the  fork,  the  top  of  the  vine  is  lopped  to  force  the 
3tem  to  throw  out  side  shoots.  These  side  shoots,  resting  on  the 
vangara  branches,  keep  the  heavy  weight  of  the  top  shoots  and  the 
;ruitfrom  dragging  the  plant  to  the  ground.  Vines  bear  fruit  from 
Dhe  second  year,  and,  if  properly  cared  for,  go  on  yielding  for 
i more  than  a century.  ^ They  are  trimmed  twice  a year  in  Chaitra 
'(March- April)  and  Ashvin  (September- October),  and  they  bear 
fruit  about  four  or  five  months  after  each  trimming.  The  first 
prop,  which  comes  in  the  rainy  season,  does  not  ripen.  The  grapes 
ire  sour  and  are  sometimes  used  for  pickles  and  jams,  but  are 
generally  allowed  to  decay  on  the  tree.  In  Phdlgun  (February - 
March)  four  or  five  months  after  the  second  trimming,  the  vines 
yield  good  sweet  grapes  and  the  loppings  then  made  are  used  for 
mew  vineyards.  Vines  were  formerly  largely  grown  in  Nasik  and 
it  Satpur  about  four  miles  off,  but  about  seven  years  ago  they  were 
attacked  by  a disease  and  most  of  the  vineyards  had  to  be  destroyed. 
They  also  suffered  considerably  during  the  recent  years  of  scanty 
rainfall  (1876-1877),  but  their  cultivation  is  still  carried  on. 

Guavas,  peru,  Psidium  guava,  are  reared  from  seed  and  planted 
out  when  three  or  four  years  old.  As  they  grow  to  a large  size,  the 
•distance  between  the  trees  is  greater  than  between  vines.  The 
guava  bears  fruit  from  the  second  or  third  year  after  planting,  and 
continues  to  yield  for  about  six  or  seven  years,  when  the  tree  is 
destroyed. 

Plantains,  het,  Musa  paradisica,  are  grown  from  shoots.  As  soon 
as  a bunch  of  plantains  appears  on  the  tree,  only  one  shoot,  styled 
;the  daughter,  or  Mr,  is  allowed  to  grow.  When  this  has  borne  fruit, 
: the  plantation  is  generally  destroyed,  but  occasionally  a grand- 
daughter, ndt,  is  allowed  to  grow.  A plantain  seldom  remains  in 
5 khe  ground  for  more  than  three  and  a half  years.  The  land  is 
; afterwards  used  for  chillies,  groundnuts,  and  other  light  crops. 

Potatoes,  batata,  Solanum  tuberosum,  are  grown  to  a small  extent, 
as  a garden  crop,  by  Kunbis  and  Malis.  They  were  introduced  into 
: the  district  about  forty  years  ago  by  a European  cultivator  named 
.Grant,1  The  people,  at  first,  objected  to  use  them,  but  the  feeling 
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l Mr.  Grant  obtained  from  Government  154  acres  (257  bighds ) of  land  near  NAsik 
rent-free  for  five  years.  About  fourteen  cwt.  of  choice  Nilgiri,  Surat,  and  Mahdba- 
leshvar  potatoes  were  sown.  The  cost  of  the  seed  was  £22  (Its.  220)  and  the  cost  of 
tillage  amounted  to  £6  (Rs.  6).  The  crop  was  successful.  About  seven  tons  (201 
■mans)  the  produce  of  three  acres  (five  bighds)  was  sold  for  £120  (Rs.  1200) ; part  of  the 
rest  which  was  kept  for  seed,  was  distributed  among  the  husbandmen  who  soon 
became  alive  to  the  value  of  the  crop.  One  Abhji  Pdtil  obtained  from  the  Agri- 
Horticultural  Society  a prize  of  a cart  and  a pair  of  bullocks  for  the  superior  quality  of 
his  potatoes.  In  1839  the  potatoes  grown  in  Mr.  Grant’s  field  were  the  largest  of  any 
that  were  produced  in  the  Presidency.  In  addition  to  supplying  local  wants  Ndsik 
potatoes  found  their  way  to  the  Mdlegaon  and  Mhow  cantonments.  Besides  intro- 
uucing  potatoes  Mr.  Grant  brought  many  grass  seeds  from  France,  Italy,  and  Malta. 
Indigo  and  Upper  Georgian  green-seeded  cotton  and  Bombay  mango  trees  and  coffee 
plants  were  also  tried,  but  all  failed.  Mauritius  sugarcane,  peas,  and  European  vege- 
a Wes  were  grown  to  considerable  extent  and  the  seeds  distributed  among  the  people 

Bom,  Rev.  Rec.  1339  of  1842,  89-95,  115.  1 P' 
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gradually  wore  off,  and  potatoes  have  now  altogether  taken  the  place 
of  the  local  sweet  variety,  ratdlu.  They  are  planted  in  the  months 
of  Chaitra , Vaishdkh,  and  Jesht  (March- June),  and  ripen  from 
August  to  October.  To  make  it  ready  for  potatoes,  land  does  not 
want  much  care  or  trouble.  The  potatoes  are  cut  into  two  or  three 
pieces,  each  with  some  shoots,  and  are  laid  in  furrows  half  a foot 
from  each  other,  and  covered  with  earth  by  means  of  a harrow. 
The  crop  is  watered  every  eighth  day  and  requires  careful  weeding 
and  manuring.  The  ground  near  each  plant  is  kept  as  loose  as 
possible,  to  let  the  roots  grow  freely.  When  ready  (August- 
October),  the  potatoes  are  ploughed  and  dug  out.  As  they  are  not 
stored  in  pits  for  any  time,  they  do  not  last  long,  and  are  mostly 
used  in  the  district,  only  a few  being  sent  to  Bombay. 

Groundnuts,  bhuimug,  Aracliis  hypogaea,  are  grown  to  a fair 
extent.  It  is  a hardy  and  certain  crop  and  pays  well,  the  cost  off 
tillage  being  small.  After  the  land  has  been  ploughed  and  smoothed, 
furrows  are  ploughed  close  together,  and  the  seed  is  dropped  into 
them  by  the  hand  at  intervals  of  about  an  inch,  and  covered  with 
earth  by  means  of  a harrow.  This  is  done  soon  after  the  rains  set 
in,  and  the  nuts  want  no  watering  till  the  rains  are  over.  After- 
wards they  are  watered  every  fifteenth  day,  until  December  when 
they  begin  to  droop  and  are  ready  for  digging.  They  should  be 
several  times  weeded,  but  want  no  manure.  Women  and  children 
dig  out  the  nuts.  This  is  an  easy  and  a popular  work,  as,  while 
digging,  they  can  eat  as  much  as  they  like,  besides  getting  a goodi 
supply  of  nuts  as  wages.  Bhils  are  often  seen  wandering  in  gangs* 
in  search  of  jobs  of  this  sort,  armed  with  the  heavy  crowbars  that' 
are  used  in  turning  up  the  tangled  roots. 

Betel  Leaf,  pan,  Piper  betel,  requires  close  care  and  attention  and: 
grows  only  in  specially  selected  tracts.  A year  before  the  young y 
plants  are  ready,  the  ground  chosen  as  a betel  leaf  garden  is  ?! 
surrounded  with  a thick  hedge  of  milkbush,  to  which  an  outer r 
fence  of  coarse  grass  matting  is  afterwards  added.  The  ground  is- 
dug  a foot  or  more  deep  and  reduced  to  fine  powder.  In  the  land 
thus  prepared,  shevri,  pdmgdra,  and  hadga  seeds  are  sown  in  regular: 
rows  close  to  each  other  to  form  supports  to  the  betel  vines. 
When  the  supports  are  four  or  five  feet  high,  the  garden  is-: 
divided  into  beds  three  feet  long  by  two  broad,  each  with  a water 
channel  and  a long  trench.  In  the  trenches,  about  a foot  and  a half1 
from  each  other,  betel-vine  cuttings  are  set  and  earth  is  heaped  all 
round.  For  twenty-one  days,  the  cuttings  are  shaded  from  the  sun  ! 
by  a covering  of  leaves  and  branches,  and  watered  daily  with  well 
water.  For  the  first  two  months,  the  young  shoots  are  trained  on 
dry  sticks,  and  then  on  the  pdngdra  and  other  living  supports. 
After  twelve  months  the  top  shoots  of  the  creeper  are  drawn  down  i 
the  tree,  twisted  in  circles,  covered  with  earth,  and  the  shoots 
again  trained  up  the  stem.  This  is  done  every  year  in  April  and 
May,  when  the  garden  is  enriched  by  a layer  of  new  earth,  from  six 
to  eight  inches  deep.  Owing  to  the  change  this  causes  in  the  level  j 
of  the  beds  and  of  the  water  channels,  betel  leaf  gardens  are  always 
watered  from  wells  and  never  from  rivers  or  streams.  The  vine 
begins  to  yield  eatable  leaves  after  twelve  months  from  the  time  of 
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planting,  and  continues  to  bear  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  A stunted 
shoot,  nakhi , gives  the  best  leaves,  soft,  smooth,  and  full  of  taste,  while 
those  on  a growing  shoot,  pharjoaty a,  are  coarse.  Of  bakshi  and 
i tdmbdya,  the  two  kinds  of  vines,  tdmbdya  yields  a quicker  return,  and 
\bakshi  a better  and  larger  crop.  The  vines  remain  in  the  ground 
(from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  The  acre  yield  varies  from  £15  to 
£70  (Rs.  150 -Rs.  700)  a year.  The  betel  leaves  of  the  Sinnar  sub- 
division are  considered  the  best,  though,  like  those  of  Vadali  in 
lOh&ndor,  they  suffered  severely  during  the  drought  of  1876-77. 
The  owners  of  betel  leaf  gardens  are  generally  Brahmans,  Tambolis, 
j and  others,  who  do  not  work  with  their  own  hands  but  employ  work- 
men of  the  Mali  caste.  Betel  leaf  is  the  most  costly  and  troublesome 
: 3rop  in  the  district,  and  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of 
s considerable  capital.  From  £40  to  £60  (Rs.  400 -Rs.  600)  are  often 
: 3pent  on  a betel  leaf  garden  before  it  yields  any  return. 

Chillies,  mix  chi,  Capsicum  frutescens,  with,  in  1879-80,  a tillage 
:area  of  7325  acres,  is  the  most  important  crop  grown  in  garden  lands. 
It  is  planted  in  July  and  gathered  in  January.  It  does  not  want 
{manure,  but  requires  watering  after  the  rains  are  over. 

There  is  much  irrigated  land  near  Nasik  where  all  sorts  of 
vegetables  are  raised.  Cattle  dung  and  poudrette  are  freely  used 
as  manure.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  most  of  the  produce  is 
-sent  to  Bombay. 

Ears  of  wheat  smitten,  the  people  say,  by  the  east  wind,  grow 
; red,  shrivelled,  and  light,  and  the  grains  in  millet  heads, 
j attacked  with  mildew,  turn  into  black  powder.  These  blights  are 
never  so  general  as  to  affect  the  harvest,  and  no  precautions  are  taken 
against  them.  Frosts  often  damage  garden  produce,  killing  rows 
of  vines,  and  fields  of  chillies,  groundnuts,  egg  plants,  and  other 
> vegetables.  Pulses  are  sometimes  attacked  by  caterpillars.  Locusts, 
:it  is  said,  never  appeared  between  1805  and  the  autumn  of  1878, 
t when  parts  of  Sinnar  and  Igatpuri  were  attacked  by  swarms  of 
) these  insects. 

The  great  Durgddevi  famine,  which  lasted  from  1396  to  1407,  is 
isaid  to  have  caused  as  much  ruin  in  Nasik  as  in  the  southern  parts 
j of  the  Deccan.  Some  memory  of  the  Damajipant  famine  in  1460,  and 
notices  of  the  famines  in  1520  and  1629  also  remain.  But  the  oldest 
famine  of  which  any  details  have  been  traced  is  that  of  1791-92. 
i This  is  the  severest  famine  of  which  any  local  record  remains.  Liberal 
revenue  remissions  were  granted  by  the  Peshwa,  the  exportation  of 
grain  was  forbidden,  and  its  price  was  regulated.  Rice  was  brought 
in  large  quantities  from  Bengal  by  private  traders.  In  October, 
rain  fell  abundantly,  and  the  late  crop  which  throve  well  helped  to 
! cheapen  grain  and  relieve  distress. 

In  1802,  the  rains  were  favourable,  and  the  crops  promised  well. 

J But  Yashvantrav  Holkar,  crossing  Malegaon  and  Chandor  with  a 
large  army  on  his  way  to  Poona,  plundered  all  the  villages 
j and  destroyed  the  standing  crops.  The  Pendharis,  under  their 
. leaders  Muka  and  Hiru,  completed  the  work  of  destruction. 
In  consequence  there  was  an  utter  want  of  food,  and  grain  rose 
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to  \\  pounds  the  rupee.  The  famine  lasted  for  a year,  and 
was  at  its  height  from  April  to  August  1804.  Large  numbers 
moved  to  Gujarat.  Of  those  who  remained,  it  was  estimated  that, 
over  the  whole  district,  from  7000  to  10,000  died,  and  many  of  the 
survivors  lived  on  vegetables,  milk  curds,  and  budbud,  goddmbe, 
sole , kuldu , and  other  dried  grass  seeds,  and  such  wild  fruits  as 
urnbar  and  bhokar.  Cow's,  buffalo's,  and  even  human  flesh  is  said 
to  have  been  eaten.  The  Peshwa's  government  imported  grain  ?. 
from  the  coast  and  freely  remitted  the  revenue.  Private  charity  was 
active,  and  merchants  distributed  dishes  of  grain  and  cooked 
food.  Still  large  numbers  of  lives  were  lost,  and  some  villages 
then  left  desolate  have  ever  since  remained  waste.  After  two  or 
three  years  prices  fell  to  their  former  level  and  the  people  came  ? 
back  and  resettled  many  villages. 

In  1824,  failure  of  rain  raised  nagli  to  twenty-eight  pounds  the1 
rupee.  Large  quantities  of  grain  were  imported,  and  revenue  was 
freely  remitted.  After  five  or  six  months  good  rain  fell,  and  the 
distress  passed  away.  There  was  no  large  number  of  deaths. 

In  1833,  there  was  a small  and  temporary  scarcity,  and  in  1845 
a failure  of  rain  which  caused  a five  or  six  months'  famine,  and  a 
loss  estimated  at  1000  lives.  In  1854,  there  was  great  scarcity  in 
Peint;  grain  rose  to  twenty-four  pounds  the  rupee,  and  about  500 
persons  are  said  to  have  died. 

Between  1860  and  1862,  the  increased  growth  of  cotton  reduced  the 
area  under  cereals  and  raised  the  price  of  grain;  this,  combined  in] 
1863  with  a bad  harvest,  forced  prices  to  a famine  level.  During 
these  years,  Indian  millet  varied  from  fifty-two  to  thirty-two  pounds 
and  averaged  forty-four  pounds.  In  1869  a failure  of  crops  raised 
millet  prices  to  twenty-seven  pounds,  and  again  in  1871  from  thirty-- 
three  to  thirty  pounds. 

The  irregular  rainfall  of  1876  led  to  failure  of  the  early  crops 
and  distress  over  about  one-fourth  of  the  district.1  Though  at  one 
time  very  great,  the  distress  in  Ncisik  never  rose  to  famine.  The 
south  and  south-west  suffered  most.  The  crops,  in  two  sub-divisions, 
feinnar  and  Yeola,  almost  utterly  failed  ; in  one,  Niphcid,  they  were 
poor ; and  in  the  other  sub-divisions  they  ranged  from  middling  to 
fair.  . Besides  the  failure  of  the  early  harvest,  there  was  very  little  \ . 
rain  in  September  and  October  and  few  cold-weather  crops  were  : 
sown.  With  millet2  at  twenty-six  instead  of  forty-seven  pounds  i 
and  little  field  work,  the  poorer  classes  fell  into  distress.  About  i 
the  middle  of  September  the  need  for  Government  help  became  so 
great  that  relief  works  had  to  be  opened.  In  November  distress 
increased,  graindealers  held  back  their  stores,  and  prices  rose,  I 
This  artificial  forcing  of  prices  did  not  last  long.  Importation  soon  i 
set  in  and  prices  fell.  In  the  hot  months  grain  again  became 
dearer  and  distress  increased.  A favourable  opening  of  the  rainy  ; 
season  was  followed  by  a very  long  drought.  Distress  and  anxiety 
, envy  ram  fell,  near  the  end  of  August.  A further  fall 

1 r^^ie  estimate  was,  in  area,  2000  square  miles  of  a total  of  8140,  and,  in  population,  1 
250,000  out  of  734,386.  ' ' F F 

„ 2 Forty-seven  pounds  for  millet,  bdjri,  and  fifty-four  for  Indian  millet,  jvdri.  were 
the  ordinary  prices. 
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in  the  beginning  of  September  greatly  improved  crop  prospects 
ind  the  state  of  the  peeple.  And,  at  the  close  of  November,  the 
demand  for  special  Government  help  ceased. 

The  following  summary  shows,  month  by  month,  the  state  of  the 
district  and  the  measures  taken  to  meet  the  distress.  In  September 
1876,  very  little  rain  fell  except  in  the  west  and  south-west,  in 
[gatpuri  and  Peint,  where  the  fall  was  good.  What  little  rain  fell 
: pvas  of  great  value,  especially  in  the  D&ngs,  where  anxiety  had  been 
Kelt  on  account  of  the  hillmen  and  Bhils.  In  spite  of  this  rain  the 
' sarly  crops  failed  in  the  greater  part  of  Yeola,  Sinnar,  and  Niphdd, 
tind  to  a less  extent,  in  Ch&ndor  and  Kalvan.  The  distress  was 
greatest  in  Niphdd  and  Yeola,  and  in  Sinnar  the  people  were 
clamouring  for  work.  In  these  parts,  about  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  prospects  of  the  cold  weather  harvest,  though  not  good,  were 
much  improved  by  a fall  of  rain.  In  other  places  prospects  were 
r Fair.  In  the  middle  of  September  the  Collector  authorised  an 
expenditure  of  £817  (Rs.  8170)  from  local  funds  in  M41egaon* 
B4gMn,  Kalvan,  Chandor,  and  N&ndgaon,  and,  on  the  24th,  work 
was  provided  for  the  distressed  labourers  of  Nipldd  and  Yeola  on 
f he  Niphdd- Yeola  road.  On  the  29th,  another  work  was  begun  at  the 
Kaprdla  pass  for  the  Sinnar  sub-division. 

October  passed  without  rain.  In  Yeola  and  Sinnar  there  was  an 
almost  utter  failure  of  early  crops,  and  in  Niphdd  they  were  poor. 
In  Niph&d  and  Yeola  grass  and  water  were  scarce,  and  cattle  were 
ceing  driven  away.  Rice  and  nagli,  which  promised  fairly  in  the 
(billy  parts  of  Igatpuri,  Nasik,  Dindori,  Kalvan,  and  Baglan,  did 
aot  ripen  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  later  rains*  and*  for  the  same 
reason,  especially  in  Yeola  and  Sinnar,  cold -weather  crops  could  be 
sown  in  only  a very  few  places.  The  rise  in  gnain  prices  caused 
much  distress,  but  the  numbers  on  relief  did  not  increase  rapidly 
! as  the  people  still  found  work  in  harvesting  the  early  crops.  On 
(the  north-east  frontier  of  Malegaon,  the  Mhars  and  others  were  in 
a bad  state  and  were  crying  for  work.  About  the  end  of  the 
month,  His  Highness  Holkar  gave  £300  (Rs.  3000)  for  the  relief  of 
4he  famine- stricken.  The  people  continued  very  patient*  and*  except 
some  grain  thefts,  there  was  little  special  crime. 

About  the  middle  of  November  a few  showers  fell  in  the  central 
t sub-divisions  of  N&sik,  Niph&d,  Chandor,  and  Dindori,  and  in 
Sinnar  in  the  south.  In  many  places  late  crops  were  not  sown ; 

> where  they  were  sown,  they  were  withering  and  prospects  were  gra- 
dually growing  worse.  In  the  early  days  of  the  month,  though  there 
were  fair  stocks  of  grain,  the  dealers  held  them  back  and  forced 
prices  to  about  twelve  pounds  the  rupee.  To  avoid  the  serious 
disturbance  that  threatened,  grain  was  imported* 1  and  prices  fell. 

1 1 On  the  11th  November  the  N&sik  municipality  opened  a shop  for  the  retail  sal©' 

pf  grain.  Besides  £300  (Rs.  3000)  lent  from  municipal  funds,  eleven  N&sik 

i gentlemen,  Kevalchand  Khupchand,  Ganpatr&v  Damodar  CMndvadkar,  Dada 
{Jm&shankar,  G opal  P&ndchand,  Hari  Trimbak  K&le,  Balvantrdv  Bhpuji  Khle, 

\ R&mdin  Gang&ram,  Kachra,  Anandr&m,  Ganesh  Raghun&th  Muthe,  and  B&la  Thdkur 
lent  £85^  free  of  interest  (Government  Resolution  Local  228  G.  W.  925  of  1876). 
Grain  was  sold  to  the  poor  up  to  the  value  of  one  rupee  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Municipal  Commissioner  and  Mr.  Prescott,  Police  Inspector.  Hundreds  of  people 
flocked  to  this  shop.  The  very  poor  were  fed  once  daily  in  N&sik. 
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Millet  went  down  to  about  twenty-six  and  Indian  millet  to  about 
twenty-nine  pounds  tlie  rupee.  Except  in  Niphhd,  Yeola,  and 
Sinnar,  the  labouring  classes  could  still  get  work  in  harvesting  the 
early  crops,  preparing  the  ground  for  the  next  year,  or  in  grass- 
cutting.  The  average  daily  number  of  persons  on  relief  works  rose 
to  7382,  all  of  them  able-bodied,  expected  to  do  a full  day's  work; 
and  superintended  by  ordinary  public  works  officers.1  For  charitable 
relief  a sum  of  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  was  placed  at  the  Collector's 
disposal.  On  the  3rd  November,  Government  sanctioned  £250 
(Rs.  2500)  to  be  advanced  to  \anjhris  and  other  herdsmen  to  drive 
cattle  to  the  hills  and  other  pasture  grounds.  This  provision  proved 
unnecessary,  as,  from  Sinnar,  Y eola,  and  Niphhd,  where  fodder  had 
failed,  the  surplus  cattle  had  already  been  sent  to  the  N^ndgaon, 
Dindori,  and  Feint  hills.  December  passed  without  rain  and  with  i 
no  change  in  crop  prospects.  Except  in  the  worst  parts,  the  people 
still  found  work,  and  there  was  no  cry  for  labour.  Rupee  prices 
fell,  for  bdjri  from  twenty-six  pounds  at  the  beginning  to  twenty-- 
eight  pounds  at  the  close  of  the  month,  and  for  jvdri  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-three  pounds.  Fe^er  and  small-pox  were 
prevalent.  On  relief  works  the  numbers  rose  from  7382  to  14,275. 
In  January  18//  some  rain  fell.  Bdjri  prices,  after  rising  slightly 
in  the  early  days  of  the  month,  remained  steady  at  thirty-two 
pounds  the  rupee,  and  jvari  prices  fell  from  twenty-eight  to  twenty- 
nine  pounds.  In  two  sub-divisions  cattle  died  of  foot-rot.  The 
numbers  on  relief  works  rose  from  14,275  to  18,000,  and  during" 
the  month  eighteen  persons  received  charitable  relief.  In  February 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell  over  the  whole  district. 

1 ever  and  small-pox  were  general.  The  grain  supply  continued 
good,  jvdri  remaining  stationary  at  thirty-two  and  bdjri  rising  from  s 
twenty-nine  to  twenty-six  pounds.  The  approach  of  the  Holiw 
holidays  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  task  work  led  many  people 
to  leave  the  works,  the  numbers  falling  from  15,493  in  the  beginning' 
to  15,078  about  the  close  of  the  month.  At  the  same  time  the 
number  on  charitable  relief  rose  to  twenty-two.  Early  in  March 
about  fifteen  cents  of  rain  fell.  Grain  supplies  continued  abundant,  i 
and  prices  remained  steady,  for  bdjri  at  twenty-six  and  for  jvdri  \ 
at  twenty-two  pounds  the  rupee.  On  the  Sinnar-Ghoti  road  the  | 
relief  labourers,  led  by  some  Bhils,  struck  work  because  the  task 
system  had  reduced  their  earnings.  But  by  punishing  some  of  the 
ringleaders  the  strike  was  soon  brought  to  an  end.  The  numbers 
on  relief  works  fell  from  15,078  to  13,586,  and,  on  charitable  relief, 
from  twenty-two  to  four.  In  April  there  was  no  ram.  Fodder  was 
very  dear  in  the  east  of  Niphhd  and  in  the  south  and  west  of  Yeola, 
and,  m some  villages,  water  was  scarce.  In  Yeola  large  numbers 
of  cattle  died,  and  many  were  sold  to  butchers  at  from  6s.  to  10s. 
(Rs.  3-Rs.  5)  each,  the  price  of  beef  falling  from  l\d.  to  %d. 


1 The  original  wages  were,  for  a man  3d.  (2  as. ) a 
and  for  a boy  or  girl  anna).  About  the  middle 

introduced,  providing  that,  when  prices  rose  over 
money  rate  should  vary  with  the  price  of  food  grain, 
receive  the  price  of  one  pound  of  grain  in  addition  to 
of  one  pound  of  grain  in  addition  to  a half  anna,  and 
and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  directing  officer,  half  an 


day,  for  a woman  2 %d.  (1£  as.), 
of  November  a sliding  scale  was 
sixteen  pounds  the  rupee,  the 
and  that  a man  should  always 
one  anna,  a woman  the  price 
a child  half  a pound  of  grain 
anna  in  addition. 
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(1-|  anna)  the  pound.  All  over  the  district  those  that  had  wells  were 
) growing  hondya  jvdri  for  fodder.  Rupee  prices  continued  steady,  for 
i bajri  at  twenty-five  and  tov  jvdri  at  thirty-one  pounds.  The  number 
on  relief  works  rose  from  13,586  on  the  31st  March  to  17,872  on 
) the  28th  April,  when  about  4000  workers  were  drafted  from  the 
Sinnar-Ghoti  road  to  the  Dhond-Manmad  railway. 

In  May,  4T  7 inches  of  rain  fell  throughout  the  district.  Grain 
prices  remained  steady,  for  bajri  at  twenty -four  and  for  jvdri  at 
twenty-seven  pounds.  There  was  much  distress  among  the  hill 
, Kolis  and  Thfikurs  of  Sinnar.  Grass  was  not  to  be  had  except  in 
if  the  west.  But  there  was  a good  supply  of  irrigated  hot-weather 
millet,  hondya  and  shahalu . Yeola  and  Sinnar  suffered  from  cholera. 
The  numbers  on  the  relief  works  fell  from  13,157  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  to  10,224  near  the  close.  The  fall  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  continued  transfer  of  labourers  to  the  Dhond-Manmfid  railway 
and  to  the  dismissal  of  those  who  refused  to  go  there  to  work.  Those 
who  went  did  not  remain  long.  Almost  all  came  back  before  the 
month  was  over.  The  number  receiving  charitable  relief  rose  from 
four  to  thirty- eight. 

In  June,  there  was  a good  fall  of  rain,  averaging  5*42  inches,  the 
south-west  monsoon  setting  in  favourably  on  the  20th.  In  Sinnar 
alone  3750  people  left  the  relief  works  to  go  to  their  fields.  . The 
sowing  of  the  early  crops  was  in  progress  in  all  the  sub-divisions 
except  Yeola  where  the  rainfall  was  scanty.  Jvdri  fell  from  twenty- 
seven  to  twenty-nine  pounds,  while  bajri  remained  steady  at  twenty- 
four.  Cholera  continued  prevalent  throughout  the  month.  The 
numbers  on  relief  works  fell  from  10,224  to  5517,  against  a rise  on 
charitable  relief  from  thirty-eight  to  104. 

In  July,  though  there  was  an  average  of  5*70  inches  of  rain,  the 
fall  was  irregular,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  field  work 
was  stopped  in  many  places  and  the  crops  were  withering.  Later, 
especially  in  the  west,  some  smart  showers  improved  the  crops, 
but,  over  most  of  the  district,  grazing  was  so  scanty  that  the  cattle 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  hills.  Prospects  were  gloomy,  rain  was  badly 
wanted,  and  some  parts  suffered  from  serious  outbreaks  of  cholera. 
After  continuing  easy  during  most  of  the  month,  near  its  close  a 
heavy  external  demand  raised  bajri  from  twenty-six  to  sixteen  and 
jvdri  from  twenty-nine  to  seventeen  pounds.  Still  destitution  did 
not  spread.  The  numbers  on  relief  works  fell  from  5517  to  4008 
and  on  charitable  relief  from  104  to  fifty-eight. 

During  the  greater  part  of  August,  there  were  only  a few 
light  showers  in  the  west.  The  crops  continued  to  wither  ; rupee 
prices  rose  for  bajri  from  seventeen  about  the  beginning  to  sixteen 
towards  the  close  of  the  month  and  for  jvdri  from  twenty  to  eighteen 
pounds  ; and  distress  increased.  The  Malegaon  and  Chandor  Bhils 
refused  to  go  to  the  relief  works,  and,  especially  in  Malegaon,  along 
with  Mh&rs  and  Kunbis,  began  plundering  grain.  Yeola  and  Sinnar, 
where  the  failure  of  crops  had  been  most  complete,  were  well 
supplied  with  relief  works.  But  in  Nfindgaon  and  Malegaon,  to 
meet  the  growing  distress,  a new  work,  the  Nfindgaon-Mfilegaon 
road,  had  to  be  started.  Cholera  continued,  but  grew  lighter 
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towards  the  end  of  the  month.  During  the  last  two  or  three  days 
a general  and  heavy  fall  of  rain  much  improved  prospects.  The 
numbers  on  relief  works  rose  from  3243  in  the  beginning  to  4537 
about  the  close  of  the  month,  and  on  charitable  relief  from  fifty- 
eight  to  200. 

During  September,  harvest  prospects  were  greatly  improved  by 
an  average  fall  of  4’48  inches  of  rain.  The  early  crops  were  good 
in  five,  and  poor  in  the  remaining  sub-divisions.  The  sowing  of 
the  cold-weather  crops  was  begun,  but  before  field  work  could  be 
general  more  rain  was  wanted.  Rupee  prices  rose,  for  bdjri  from 
nineteen  to  15-J  and  for  jvdri  from  nineteen  to  sixteen  pounds. 
Cholera  continued  to  decrease.  The  numbers  on  relief  works  rose 
from  4537  to  5486,  and  on  charitable  relief,  fell  from  200  to  193. 

In  October,  with  an  average  fall  of  3*45  inches,  prospects  were 
generally  good.  The  early  harvest  was  being  secured,  and  the  late 
crops  were  beginning  to  come  up.  Prices  fell,  for  bdjri  from 
sixteen  pounds  about  the  beginning  to  twenty-one  pounds  near  the 
close  of  the  month,  and,  for  j vdri,  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four 
pounds.  Cholera,  though  declining,  was  still  general.  The  numbers 
on  relief  works  fell  from  5486  to  1093,  and  on  charitable  relief  from 
193  to  167. 

In  November,  some  slight  showers  improved  the  cold  weather 
crops.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  the  early  crops  were  nearly 
harvested,  but  for  the  late  more  rain  was  wanted.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  month,  rupee  prices  continued  to  fall,  but,  about 
the  close,  rose  to  twenty-two  pounds  the  rupee  for  bdjri , and  twenty- 
five  for  jvdri.  The  numbers  on  relief  works  rose  from  1093  to 
3689  against  a fall  on  charitable  relief  from  167  to  sixty-one.  The 
apparent  increase  in  the  number  on  relief  works  was  due  to  the 
entry  of  the  Nasik  workers  on  the  Dhond-Manmfid  railway.  At  the 
end  of  November  all  relief  works  were  closed. 

December  passed  without  rain.  Rupee  prices  continued  steady 
at  twenty-two  pounds  for  bdjri  and  twenty-five  for  jvdri.  The 
numbers  wanting  relief  rose  from  sixty-one  to  156. 

The  following  statement  of  grain  prices  and  of  the  numbers  who 
received  relief  shows  that  during  the  first  four  months  of  1877 
Indian  millet  kept  pretty  steady  at  thirty-two  pounds  the  rupee,  or 
more  than  one  and  a half  times  the  ordinary  rate ; that  its  price 
rose  rapidly  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  till  in  September  it 
reached  seventeen  pounds  ; and  that  it  then  quickly  fell  to  twenty- 
seven  pounds  in  November,  and  in  December  again  rose  slightly  to 
twenty-five.  As  early  as  December  1876,  the  numbers  on  relief 
reached  14,275.  In  January  1877,  they  rose  to  18,000,  but,  in  March, 
when  many  left  on  account  of  the  task  test,  they  fell  to  13,586  ; in 
April  they  again  rose  to  17,872  and  then  went  on  falling  to  4008  in 
July.  During  the  next  two  months  they  rose  to  5486  and  then  con- 
tinued rapidly  to  fall  till  November,  when  the  works  were  closed. 
The  numbers  on  charitable  relief  rose  from  eighteen  in  January  to 
twenty-two  in  February ; they  fell  to  four  in  April  and  May,  and 
then  went  on  rising  to  200  in  August ; from  August,  after  falling  to 
sixty-one  in  November,  they  rose  in  December  to  156. 
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Ndsik  Famine , 1876-77 , 


Average  Daily 

Average 

Months. 

Numbers  Relieved. 

Prices. 

Rain. 

Public 

Works. 

Gratuitous 

Relief. 

Bdjri. 

Jvari. 

Inches. 

November  1876  ... 

7382 

. . . 

26! 

30 

0-20 

December  ,, 

14,275 

• • • 

26§ 

31 

. . • 

January  1877 

18,000 

15,078 

18 

28 

31| 

0-25 

February  ,, 

22 

28| 

32 

March  ,, 

13,586 

4 

26 

32 

0-15 

April  „ 

17,872 

4 

25 

31 

4V17 

May  ,, 

10,224 

5517 

38 

24 

27 

June  „ 

104 

24 

28 

5-42 

July  „ 

4008 

58 

23i 

i6i 

26f 

18| 

5-70 

August  ,, 

4537 

200 

4 15 

September  ,, 

5486 

193 

164 

17! 

4-48 

October  ,, 

1093 

167 

18! 

20f 

3’45 

November  ,, 

3689 

61 

22| 

27| 

... 

December  ,, 

... 

156 

22 

25 

... 

Average  ... 

8624-7 

73-2 

to 

o 

29! 

• • • 

As  the  distress,  though  at  one  time  great,  never  rose  to  famine, 
no  special  relief  staff  or  relief  houses  were  found  necessary.  When 
Government  directed  that  cases  of  theft  should  be  punished  by  whip- 
ping, the  m&mlatddrs  of  Igatpuri  and  Nandgaon  were,  as  a temporary 
measure,  invested  with  second  class  magisterial  powers.  In  Yeola 
funds  were  raised  by  private  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  number  fed  amounted  to  8146  and  the  expenditure  to  £42  10s. 
(Rs.  425)  or  about  1 \d.  (10  pies)  a head.  A house  was  hired  for 
storing  grain  and  for  cooking  and  issuing  food  to  the  poor.  The 
non-resident  poor  were  lodged  in  rest-houses  in  the  town.  Food 
was  given  gratis  to  the  aged  and  infirm  and  to  children  under  seven, 
and  the  able-bodied  were  employed  in  making  a small  road  in  the 
town.  The  work  they  did  was  nominal  and  was  exacted  with  a view 
to  keep  them  together  and  to  prevent  them  from  begging  in  the  town. 
Two  kinds  of  tickets  were  given  to  the  people,  tin  and  paper.  The 
holders  of  tin  tickets  were  allowed  full  rations  of  one  pound  (40  tolas) 
of  cooked  bread  and  pulse,  while  the  paper  ticket-holders  were  allowed 
a smaller  quantity.  Children  were  given  half  a pound.  The  paper 
tickets  were  issued  to  such  of  the  poor  as  shirked  their  work.  The 
plan  succeeded  as  all  the  idlers  chose  to  work  rather  than  be  pinched 
with  hunger.  Tickets  were  issued  at  the  work  daily  up  to  half  past 
seven  in  the  morning,  late  comers  getting  paper  instead  of  tin  tickets. 
At  noon  the  working  gangs  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  relief  kitchen  to 
give  in  their  tickets  and  get  their  food.  They  returned  to  work  at 
two.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  infirm,  children  under  seven 
years,  and  travellers  were  gathered  in  one  place  and  were  given 
tickets.  They  were  then  marched  to  the  relief  kitchen  and  received 
food  according  to  the  kind  of  ticket  they  held. 

The  only  other  measure  of  special  relief  was  helping  the  Musalmfin 
handloom-weavers  of  Yeola.  They  were  one  of  the  first  classes  to 
suffer,  as  their  employers,  finding  no  demand  for  their  goods,  refused 
to  make  advances,  and  the  weavers  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Of 
1936  families  nearly  610  had,  by  the  end  of  August,  left  Yeola. 
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Some  went  in  search  of  work  to  Indor  and  others  to  their  old  homes 
in  Northern  India.  For  their  relief  a grant  of  £600  (Rs.  6000)  was 
sanctioned.  Part  of  this  amount  was  spent  in  buying  yarn  which 
was  given  (16th  June  1877)  to  the  weavers  to  be  worked  into  white 
turbans  and  robes.  In  some  cases  money  advances  were  also  made 
for  the  purchase  or  repair  of  looms.  After  7th  September  advances 
were  stopped.  The  articles  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  left  a profit 
of  about  £24  (Rs.  240). 

During  the  famine  the  rates  for  a cart  and  two  bullocks  rose  from 
3fd.  to  4 j%d.  (2J-3  as.)  the  hos  of  two  miles,  and  for  a cart  from 
2 id.  to  3d.  (1J-2  as.).  These  enhanced  rates  still  (1881)  continue. 

There  were  no  special  obstacles  to  the  effective  administration  of 
relief.  The  people  took  full  advantage  of  the  arrangements  made 
for  their  good.  Their  behaviour  was  remarkably  orderly.  Except 
in  the  case  of  villages  on  the  line  of  rail,  where  the  people  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  stealing  grain  from  the  passing  trains,  the 
grain  robberies  and  other  thefts  were  generally  committed  by 
habitual  criminals. 

A special  census,  taken  on  the  19th  May  1877,  when  famine 
pressure  was  general  and  severe,  showed  that  of  10,843  workers, 
all  of  them  on  public  works,  5381  belonged  to  the  sub-divisions 
where  the  works  were  carried  on  ; 4550  belonged  to  different 
sub-divisions  of  the  same  district  ; 735  were  from  other  districts  ; 
and  177  were  from  neighbouring  states.  As  regards  their  occupa- 
tion, 494  were  manufacturers  or  craftsmen,  2725  were  holders  or 
sub-holders  of  land,  and  7624  were  labourers. 

The  total  cost  of  the  famine  was  estimated  at  £42,967  18s. 
(Rs.  4,29,679),  of  which  £42,594  65.  (Rs.  4,25,943)  were  spent  on 
public  works,  and  £373  12.?.  (Rs.  3736)  on  charitable  relief.  Of 
the  whole  amount  £40,725  14?.  (Rs.  4,07,257)  were  borne  by 
Imperial  and  £2242  4?.  (Rs.  22,422)  by  local  funds. 

Though  the  1877  police  returns  showed  a total  of  3593  offences 
or  a decrease  of  174  cases  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  a large 
amount  of  crime  was,  more  or  less  clearly,  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
famine.  Dacoities  rosefrom  three  in  1876  to  eighteen  in  1877  ; thefts 
from  574  to  904;  lurking  house-trespass  from  ninety- six  to  173,  and 
receiving  stolen  property  from  forty-five  to  ninety.  This  increase 
in  offences  against  property  was,  in  the  Commissioners  opinion, 
due  mostly  to  distress  caused  by  famine,  for,  the  large  proportion  of 
thefts  were  of  grain,  and  the  dacoities  were  generally  directed 
against  village  V finis.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  cattle  that  died.  Of  human  beings  the  estimated  special 
mortality  was  about  4500  souls.  The  loss  of  agricultural  stock 
though  great  did  not  interfere  with  field  work.  The  areas  under 
tillage  in  1877-78  and  1878-79  exceeded  the  area  in  1876-77  by 
5131  and  53,549  acres  respectively.  This  was  in  a great  measure 
due  to  the  large  number  of  irrigation  channels.  Of  £120,633  10?. 
(Rs.  12,06,335)  the  land  revenue  for  collection  for  1876-77  and 
£132  16?.  (Rs.  1328)  of  outstandings  for  former  years,  £115,354 
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>s.  (Rs.  11,53,544)  and  £69  85.  (Rs.  694)  respectively  were  recovered 
>y  the  close  of  the  year  and  £44  8s.  (Rs.  444)  were  written  off  as 
^recoverable.  In  1877-78  the  land  revenue  for  collection  was 
Elo3,324  14s.  (Rs.  1 3,33,247)  and  the  outstanding*  balances  amounted 
o £5298  2s.  (Rs.  52,981),  of  which  £125,043  2s.  (Rs.  12,50,431) 
nd  £4071  14s,  (Rs.  40,717)  were  respectively  recovered  and  £112 
4s.  (Rs.  1127)  written  off,  thus  raising*  the  outstanding*  balances 
or  the  next  year  to  £9395  6s.  (Rs.  93,953).  Of  £136,321  10s. 
Rs,  13,63,215)  the  realisable  land  revenue  for  1878-79,  £132,826 
2s.  (Rs.  13,28,266)  and  of  the  balances  £8022  14s.  (Rs.  80,227) 
>rere  recovered  before  the  close  of  the  year  and  £787  12s. 

Rs.  / 87 6)  written  off,  leaving*  for  future  recovery  a balance  of 
'4079  18s.  (Rs.  40,799).  This  by  the  1st  January  1880  had  fallen 
0 £o066  14s.  (Rs.  30,66/),  and  of  this  £955  6s.  (Rs.  9553)  were 
emitted  in  June  1880.1 

Two  kinds  of  public  works  were  carried  out  during  the  famine, 
rater  works  and  roads.  Of  the  V£ghad  and  Khirdi  reservoirs,  which 
rere  the  chief  water  works  undertaken  in  1878,  details  have  already 
een  given.  £720  (Rs.  7200)  were  also  spent  on  repairs  and 
nprovements  to  the  Pdlkhed  canal. 

The  following  roads  were  made  : A road  from  Sinnar  to  Ghoti  with 
branch  to  Devldli  camp,  thirty-seven  miles  long  and  costing 
10,723  4s.  (Rs.  1,07,232);  a road  from  Niph^,d  to  Devpur  with  a 
ranch  to  Sdykheda,  twenty-seven  miles  long  and  costing  £6453  16s. 
Rs.  64,538) ; a road  from  Kherv^di  to  Sinnar,  eighteen  miles  long 
nd  costing  £5288  (Rs. 52,880)  ; improving  eight  miles  of  the  Nasik- 
’oona  road  at  a cost  of  £2894  (Rs.  28,940)  ; a road  from  Yeola  to 
be  Niz&n’s  frontier,  13£  miles,  at  a cost  of  £2380  (Rs.  23,800)  ; a 
oad  from  Vinchur  to  Niphad,  nine  miles,  at  a cost  of  £2148  16s. 
Rs.  21,488)  ; a road  from  Bhoradbdri  to  Vinchur,  9J  miles,  at  a 
ostof  £1691  10s.  (Rs.  16,915)  ; a road  from  N&ndgaon  to  M^legaon, 
hree  miles,  at  a cost  of  £766  12s.  (Rs.  7666)  ; a road  from  Desh= 
nine  to  Vinchur,  six  miles,  at  a cost  of  £1134  2s.  (Rs.  11,341) ; and 
road  from  Nasik  to  Dindori  and  Kalvan,  eleven  miles,  at  a cost  of 
:894  14s.  (Rs.  8947). 
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1 Gov.  Res.  2002,  Fin.  9th  June  1880. 
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CAPITAL. 

The  1872  census  returns  showed,  besides  well-to-do  cultivators 
and  professional  men,  7447  persons  occupying  positions  implying 
the  possession  of  capital.  Of  these,  731  were  bankers,  money- 
changers, and  shopkeepers ; 5502  were  merchants  and  traders  ; 
and  1214  drew  their  incomes  from  rents  of  houses  and  shops,  and 
from  funded  property.  Under  the  head  Capitalists  and  Traders, 
the  1879  license  tax  papers  show  10,456  persons  assessed  on  yearly 
incomes  of  more  than  £10  (Rs.  100).  Of  these  4879  had  from  £10 
to  £15  (Rs.  100 -Rs.  150),  2443  from  £15  to  £25  (Rs.  150 -Rs.  250), 
1111  from  £25  to  £35  (Rs.  250-Rs.  350),  500  from  £35  to  £50 
(Rs.  350-Rs.  500),  559  from  £50  to  £75  (Rs.  500-Rs.  750),  352  from 
£75  to  £100  (Rs.  750-Rs.  1000),  185  from  £100  to  £125  (Rs.  1000- 
Rs.  1250),  ninety-eight  from  £125  to  £150  (Rs.  1250 -Rs.  1500),  121 
from  £150  to  £200  (Rs.  1 500-Rs.  2000),  ninety-one  from  £200  to 
£300  (Rs.  2000 -Rs.  3000),  fifty-nine  from  £300  to  £400  (Rs.  3000- 
Rs.  4000),  twenty-four  from  £400  to  £500  (Rs.  4000- Rs.  5000), 
twenty-one  from  £500  to  £750  (Rs.  5000 - Rs.  7500),  eight  from  £750 
to  £1000  (Rs.  7500 -Rs.  10,000),  and  five  over  £1000  (Rs.  10,000). 

Moneylenders,  traders,  and  shopkeepers,  chiefly  Marwar,  Gujarat, 
and  Ladsakka  Yanis,  and  a few  Brahmans,  Shimpis,  Telis,  Thakurs, 
Lmgayats,  and  Musalmans  throughout  the  district,  and  some 
pleaders,  Government  servants,  priests,  and  skilled  craftsmen  inNasik 
and  other  large  towns,  save  money.  They  generally  own  from  £200 
^S*  ^OOO-Rs.  5000),  and  in  a few  cases  as  much  as  from 
£10,000  to  £20,000  (Rs.  1,00,000 -Rs.  2,00,000),  or  even  more. 
A well  known  Brahman  banker  and  moneylender  in  Chandor  is 
said  to  own  from  £30,000  to  £40,000  (Rs.  3, 00,000-Rs.  4,00,000). 
in  Baglan  and  some  other  parts  of  the  district  where  there  is  much 
migation,  some  of  the  cultivators,  growing  sugarcane  and  other 
rich  crops,  are  well-to-do  and  lay  by  money.  But  their  number  is 
small,  not  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  whole  body  of  cultivators, 
and,  unless  they  combine  moneylending  with  husbandry,  their  capital 
is  seldom  more  than  £200  (Rs.  2000). 

Money  is  not  hoarded  to  any  great  extent.  The  higher  classes 
generally  invest  their  savings  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments. 
Hixcept  m Nasik  where  the  silk,  grain,  and  seed  trades,  and  the 
establishment  of  a judge’s  court  have  attracted  a considerable 
number  of  traders,  brokers,  and  pleaders,  few  build  or  buy  town 

ii  i among  Yillag*ers,  all  who  can  afford  it  own  a house, 
vv  ltn  all  classes  moneylendmg  is  a favourite  investment.  Shop- 

eepeis,  traders,  and  moneylenders  use  their  savings  in  extending 
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their  business,  and  in  house-building.  The  Government  Savings 
Bank  at  Nasik  is  used  chiefly  by  pleaders.  Government  servants, 
pensioners,  and  the  widows  of  Government  servants,  who  generally 
turn  their  ornaments  into  money  and  lodge  the  proceeds  in  the 
savings  bank.  The  deposits  in  the  bank  have  risen  from  £905 
(Rs.  9050)  in  1871  to  £4161  (Rs.  41,610)  in  1879 ; and  the  yearly 
payment  of  interest  to  holders  of  Government  securities,  three  of 
whom  in  the  beginning  of  1879  were  Europeans  and  five  natives, 
has  risen  from  £54  (Rs.  540)  in  1871  to  £128  (Rs.  1280)  in  1879. 
There  is  no  buying  of  mill  or  other  joint  stock  company  shares. 
A thrifty  landholder  would  probably  spend  all  that  he  could  save 
in  buying  cattle,  sinking  a well,  adding  to  his  holding,  or  building 
a better  house.  Many  spend  all  they  save  in  religious  ceremonies 
and  marriage  festivities. 

A few  banking  establishments,  at  Chan  dor,  Mdlegaon,  Ndsik,  and 
Yeola,  deal  with  Bombay,  Nagpur,  and  Sholapur.  The  other  towns 
where  their  bills,  hundis,  can  be  cashed  are  Ahmednagar,  Poona, 
Barsi,  Haidarabad,  Bhiwndi,  Panvel,  Kalyan,  Ahmedabad,  Pali, 
Jabalpur,  Jeypur,  and  Ajmir.  According  to  the  time  of  year  and  the 
distance  the  bill  has  to  travel,  the  rate  varies  from  one-eighth  to  two 
per  cent.  These  bankers  often  cash  bills  for  £1000  (Rs.  10,000),  and 
sometimes  for  £5000  (Rs.  50,000).  Wholesale  purchases  of  grain, 
piece-goods,  and  cotton,  are  paid  for  by  bills,  the  rates  of  discount 
varying  from  one-half  to  two  per  cent  according  to  the  season.  Men 
of  this  class  also  make  advances  to  people  of  credit. 

The  Chandor  rupee  coined  at  the  Chan  dor  mint,  and  the  Jaripatka 
rupee  coined  at  the  Nasik  mint,  were  current  in  the  time  of  the 
Peshwas.  Both  mints  were  closed  soon  after  the  British  conquest 
(1818).  Up  to  1835,  the  coins  were  taken  at  a discount ; but  they 
have  now  almost  disappeared  from  ordinary  use  though  many  are 
from  time  to  time  produced  from  hoards  either  newly  discovered  or 
broken  into  for  the  first  time.  At  present  the  Imperial  rupee  is 
the  only  standard  coin.  There  is  however  a good  business  in  money- 
changing in  Nasik  where  pilgrims  from  Nepal,  Haidarabad,  and  other 
places  bring  coins  of  local  currency.  Besides  silver  and  copper 
coins,  cowrie  shells  are  largely  used  in  Nasik  and  other  market  towns 
in  buying  vegetables  and  other  cheap  articles.  Their  ordinary  value 
is  eighty  to  a quarter  anna  (-| d.)  piece. 

It  was  formerly  the  regular  practice  to  insure  goods  against  loss 
by  robbery.  The  insurance  agents,  with  whom  the  work  of 
insurance  formed  only  a part  of  their  business  as  bankers,  under- 
took to  send  goods  from  one  place  to  another,  on  receipt  of  transit 
cost  and  insurance  fees  varying  from  one  to  two  per  cent.  The 
orderly  state  of  the  country,  and  the  introduction  of  railways,  have 
made  the  expenditure  unnecessary  and  the  practice  has  ceased. 

Property  is  seldom  insured  against  loss  by  fire  or  by  accident,  and 
insurance  of  life  is  unknown. 

Brokers,  chiefly  Marwar  Yanis,  are  not  confined  to  any  branch  of 
trade.  They  are  paid  by  a percentage  on  sales  effected  through 
them  and  are  not  bound  by  any  special  trade  rules.  The  percentage 
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varies  according  to  the  quantity  sold,  and  also  according  to  the 
market  demand.  Resides  acting  as  brokers  they  generally  deal  in 
cloth,  grain,  and  wood. 

Many  well-to-do  traders  and  moneylenders,  who  do  a large 
business,  employ  one  or  more  clerks,  gumdstds , and  entrust  to 
them  almost  the  whole  management  of  their  affairs.  Their  pay 
varies  from  £10  to  £30  (Rs.  100 -Rs.  300)  a year,  and  except 
a turban  on  marriage  and  other  festive  occasions  they  get  no 
presents. 

The  well-to-do  of  almost  all  classes  lend  money.  In  villages  to 
the  south  of  the  Ajanta  range  the  moneylender  is  generally  a 
Marwai  Vani  or  a Shimpi.  In  towns  moneylenders  are  of  all  classes 
and  creeds^;  among  the  higher  Hindus,  Brahmans  chiefly  priests, 
and  Gujarat  and  Marwar  Vanis,  and  goldsmiths ; among  the  middle 
classes,  tailors,  oilmen,  and  husbandmen  • and  among  the  lower 
castes,  shoemakers,  Thakurs,  and  Mhars.  In  some  cases,  though 
the  practice  is  against  the  rules  of  their  faith,  Musalmans,  both 
Konkanis  and  men  of  good  Ndsik  families,  live  by  usury.  Village 
headmen  and  rich  cultivators  frequently,  but  on  a small  scale, 
lend  money  and  advance  seed  grain.  Their  better  chances  for 
lecoveiing  their  demands  make  them,  perhaps,  less  exacting’ 
than  other  creditors  and  they  are  reluctant  to  have  recourse  to  the 
civil  courts.  In  other  respects  their  practice  differs  little  from 
the  practice  of  professional  moneylenders.  Except  bankers,  who 
make  advances  only  to  persons  of  credit,  moneylenders  deal  equally 
with  townspeople  and  countrymen,  with  the  well-to-do  and  with 
the  poor.  The  different  classes  of  moneylenders  tend  to  gather 
in  certain  places,  the  centre  of  the  community  being  one  of  their 
relations  or  castefellows  who  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a good 
connection  with  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  Thus,  in  three 
or  four  Igatpuri  villages,  there  is  a wealthy  colony  of  Vanis  from 
Viiamgaon  in  Ahmedabad ; in  Nasik  there  are  similar  centres  of 
Shimpis  and  Pahadis ; and  in  Sinnar  there  is  a specially  strong’ 
element  of  Brahman  and  Kunbi  moneylenders. 

A Marwar  Vani  when  he  first  comes  is  generally  poor.  If  he 
has  capital,  he  brings  with  him  a string  of  camels  loaded  with  -soft 
white  blankets.  Coming  from  Ajmir  by  Khandva  to  Khdmgaon 
in  Bera.1  or  some  trade  centre  in  the  Central  Provinces,  he  disposes 
of  the  camels,  as  there  is  little  demand  for  them  further  west,  and 
makes  a tour  by  rail  or  on  foot  to  sell  his  blankets.  After  selling 
his  blankets,  he  sends  the  proceeds  to  Marwar  or  buys  a fresh  stock. 
When  he  reaches  Nasik  he  either  takes  service  in  the  shop  of  a 
friend  or  acquaintance,  or  goes  from  one  place  to  another  dealing  in 
haberdashery.  When,  chiefly  by  extreme  thrift,  he  has  made  some 
money,  he  establishes  himself  in  some  village  under  an  arrangement 
with  the  headman.  He  opens  a grain  and  grocery  shop,  and  begins 
'k1 j en<^  rnone3r>  and  advance  seed.  The  interest  on  money  or  grain 
advances  varies  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  in  good  seasons, 
and  m bad  years  rises  to  a hundred  per  cent  or  even  more,  though 
the  excess  is  seldom  recovered  in  full.  The  Marwar  Vani  is  repaid 
el  ci  m cash  or  in  grain.  If  grain  is  cheap  he  demands  payment 
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in  cash,  and  if  grain  is  dear  he  demands  payment  in  kind.  Men  of 
this  class,  after  they  have  established  themselves  in  a business, 
sometimes  retire  to  Marwar,  but  more  often  settle  in  the  district, 
marrying  with  families  of  their  own  class,  building  or  buying  a 
house,  and  sending  a relation  to  look  after  their  affairs  in  their  native 
land  where  they  send  a large  share  of  their  earnings. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  great  risk  in  trade,  and  traders  and 
moneylenders  made  high  profits.  But  at  present,  extension  of 
dealings  and  the  opening  of  the  field  of  competition  have  reduced 
the  general  rate  of  profit,  and  the  tendency,  except  when  temporarily 
counteracted  by  special  demand,  as  in  a time  of  famine,  is  still  in  the 
direction  of  lower  profits. 

Most  classes  of  the  community  are  at  times  forced  to  borrow. 
Few  households  keep  their  wedding  and  funeral  charges  within  the 
limits  of  their  available  capital.  But,  as  a rule,  the  expense  is  not 
beyond  the  power  of  the  borrower  to  repay  within  a fair  period, 
and  is  frequently,  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  classes,  liquidated 
within  the  next  two  seasons.  Traders,  shopkeepers,  and  craftsmen 
want  money  when  a fresh  stock  is  to  be  laid  in,  and  the  majority 
of  poor  cultivators  and  traders  are  more  or  less  in  debt.  Both 
among  traders  and  cultivators  the  well-to-do  can  raise  money  on 
their  personal  credit.  But,  in  most  cases,  when  the  loan  is  for  a 
large  amount,  lands  and  houses  have  to  be  mortgaged,  or  personal 
ornaments  or  other  valuables  pledged. 

As  regards  their  position  as  borrowers  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  difference  between  husbandmen  and  craftsmen.  According  to 
their  personal  credit  the  well-to-do  of  both  classes  pay  interest  at 
from  nine  to  twenty-four  per  cent  a year,  and  the  poor  and  needy 
at  from  twelve  to  forty.  When  property  is  mortgaged  or  pledged 
the  interest  is  somewhat  lighter.  If  gold  or  silver  ornaments,  the 
most  convenient  articles  to  pawn,  are  given,  the  yearly  rates 
generally  vary  from  six  to  eight  per  cent  rising  to  nine  or  twelve 
when  the  pledge  is  land  or  other  less  saleable  security.1  Specially 
high  rates  are  often  charged  to  labourers  and  craftsmen  attracted 
to  the  district  by  railway  or  other  highly  paid  and  fairly  constant 
employment.  In  most  cases  they  are  forced,  at  starting,  to  borrow 
everything,  and  have  to  pay  for  articles  of  daily  food  about  one  and 
a quarter  times  the  ordinary  price,  and,  on  this,  interest  of  about  150 
per  cent  a year  is  charged.  In  such  cases  the  only  limit  to  the 
lender’s  exactions  is  the  knowledge  that  he  has  little  hold  over  his 
debtors,  and  that,  if  too  hard  pressed,  they  may  combine  to  leave 
the  district  suddenly  in  a body.  Debts  of  this  kind  are,  however, 
generally  paid  as  the  labourers  get  high  and  regular  wages. 
The  high  interest  charged  by  the  lender  of  petty  sums  is,  to 
some  extent,  a fair  return  for  the  great  labour  of  recovering  his 
debts.  That  he  may  catch  each  of  them  at  the  proper  time  and  place, 
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1 Twenty  years  ago  the  rates  of  interest  were  in  some  case  considerably  lower. 
Except  for  cultivators  and  craftsmen,  they  varied  from  three  to  nine  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  the  well-to-do,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  in  the  case  of  the  poor.  When 
property  was  mortgaged  the  rates  varied  from  three  to  six  per  cent.  Mr.  R.  E.  Candy 
C.S.,  Acting  Collector  (1880), 
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the  lender  has  always  to  be  looking  up  his  debtors,  a task  so  heavy 
that  none  but  a special  class  who  devote  their  whole  energies  to  the 
work  can  hope  to  accomplish  it.  The  Shimpis,  Gujarat  Vanis,  and 
Brahmans  are  just  as  keen  and  importunate  as  the  Marwar  Vanis, 
but  they  are  less  judicious  in  their  arrangements. 

Nine  per  cent  a year  is  thought  a good  return  for  money  invested 
in  land.  But  to  a non-cultivating  moneylender  land  brings  with 
it  so  many  troubles,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a favourite  investment. 
Its  produce  may  be  attached  by  other  of  the  cultivator's  creditors, 
and  the  mortgagee  or  purchaser  has  to  prove  possession  before  the 
attachment  is  removed.  Even  when  his  right  to  the  land  is 
unquestioned,  there  are  many  difficulties.  A common  practice  is 
for  the  buyer  to  let  the  land  to  the  former  owner,  bearing  half  the 
cost  of  tillage,  paying  the  whole  of  the  Government  rent,  and 
receiving  from  his  tenant  either  half  of  the  produce  or  a lump  sum 
in  cash.  The  landlord's  share  is  seldom  easily  recovered,  and,  for 
about  two  months  in  the  year,  a servant  has  to  be  kept  to  watch  that 
part  of  the  crop  is  not  misappropriated.  Again,  if  he  quarrels 
with  his  tenant,  the  purchaser  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding 
any  one  to  till  the  land.  None  of  the  villagers  will  come,  and  they 
are  generally  able  and  willing  to  make  an  outsider's  life  so  wretched 
that  he  seldom  stays. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  seed  in  which  they  are  rarely  defrauded, 
the  poorer  classes,  especially  in  the  west,  trust  implicitly  to  the 
creditors'  accounts.  The  sums  they  borrow  being  small  and 
repayable  at  short  dates,  their  relations  with  the  moneylending 
class,  though  undoubtedly  too  close  and  widespread,  are  by  no 
means  so  strained  as  in  the  more  fertile  districts  ; and,  partly  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  allows  an  intelligent  and 
malicious  man  many  opportunities  of  annoying  and  injuring  an 
unpopular  usurer,  and  partly  to  the  single  crop  cultivation  which 
renders  recovery  at  a fixed  date  very  uncertain,  there  is  undoubtedly 
a great  deal  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  moneylenders. 

Though  generally  charged  by  the  month,  in  some  running  accounts 
interest  is  paid  by  the  year  and  in  others  for  some  specified  time. 

Town  or  large  village  moneylenders  usually  keep  a rough  note 
book  kacha  kliarda , a day  book  pakki  kird , written  up  from  the 
note  book  after  the  day's  work  is  over,  and  a ledger  kliatavni, 
showing  each  person's  account  separately.  Some  also  keep  a bill 
book  hundichi  nakkalvahi , and  a jdngadvahi  in  which  are  entered 
articles  sent  for  approval.  Smaller  moneylenders  rarely  keep  any 
books  but  exact  separate  bonds  for  every  advance,  or,  more  frequently, 
several  bonds  for  a single  transaction  even  when  the  amount  involved 
is  small. 

A debtor  has,  as  a rule,  only  one  creditor.  But  in  the  richer 
districts  he  has  several,  and  in  this  case  the  lenders  compete  with 
each  other,  each  striving  to  lay  hands  on  as  much  of  the  debtor's 
estate  as  he  can.  When  a peasant  falls  deep  in  debt  and  his  creditors 
become  importunate,  he  generally  pledges  his  crop  or  field  to  the  one 
of  them  who  is  most  likely  to  give  him  a fresh  advance.  In  other 
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cases  ttue  crop  or  land  goes  to  the  man  who  first  gets  a decree  of 
the  civil  court  and  attaches  it.  Moneylenders  evade  the  law  of 
limitation  and  keep  their  claims  fresh  by,  from  time  to  time,  exacting 
new  bonds.  They  never  write  off  the  amonnt  dne  as  a bad  debt, 
and  frequently  bequeath  a bundle  of  time-expired  and  otherwise 
valueless  bonds  to  their  successors.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
debtor,  hearing  his  creditor  is  about  to  file  a suit  against  him, 
mortgages  his  lands  to  another  lender  for  a fresh  loan.  With  this 
he  will 'at  least  partially  pay  the  first  creditor  and  thus  put  off  the  day 
of  reckoning.  At  last  the  fresh  creditor’s  claims  must  be  met,  and, 
if  not  satisfied,  he  secures  outright  possession  of  the  fields,  and, 
allowing  the  debtor  little  beyond  his  bare  subsistence,  makes  him 
till  the  fields  and  hand  over  the  produce.  In  few  parts  of  the  district 
is  the  moneylender  entirely  independent  of  the  civil  court.  And, 
except  the  few  who  can  afford  to  be  wary  in  their  dealings  and  lend 
to  those  only  who  are  sure  to  pay  them  back,  they  all  use  the  civil 
court  as  a machine  for  recovering  their  debts. 

The  lower  classes  of  husbandmen,  especially  in  the  west,  and  most 
field  labourers  require  advances  of  grain  for  seed  and  for  food 
during  the  time  their  crops  are  growing,  and  sometimes  to  eke  out 
their  living  during  the  ploughing  season.  Such  advances  are 
usually  repaid  at  harvest  time.  From  twenty-five  to  fifty  or  100 
per  cent  more  than  was  advanced  is  recovered,  according  to  the 
season  and  the  previous  dealings  of  the  lender  with  his  client. 
Payment  is  generally  made  in  kind.  If  it  is  made  m cash,  the 
amount  is  calculated  at  the  price  of  grain  when  the  advance  was 
made,  which  is  almost  always  higher  than  at  the  time  of  payment. 
If  repayment  is  not  made  the  loan  accumulates  at  compound 

interest. 

Of  late  years  no  great  quantity  of  land  has  either  been  thrown 
up  or  sold.  What  has  been  sold  was  to  satisfy  the  decrees  of  civil 
courts,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  in  lieu  of  the  Government 
assessment.  Sales  on  account  of  failure  to  pay  the  Government 
assessment  are  very  rare.  In  the  eastern  plain  villages,  land 
is  valuable  and  the  holders  never  willingly  give  it  up.  In  the 
western  hilly  tracts,  landholders  whether  well  or  badly  off  usually 
till  one  field  for  a few  years,  and  then,  leaving  it  fallow,  take 
another  in  its  stead; 

Though  moneylenders  seldom  buy  land,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
them  to  gain  possession  of  it  by  foreclosing  mortgages.  ^ Land 
mortgages  are  of  two  kinds  : without  possession,  najar  gahan , and 
with  possession,  tdhe  gahan.  The  details  depend  in  each  case  on 
the  terms  of  the  deed.  As  a rule,  in  the  more  usual  arrangement 
mortgage  without  possession,  the  owner  continues  to  hold  the  land, 
and  the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  is  limited  to  a lien  on  the  property. 
In  mortgage  with  possession  the  owner  or  some  other  man  tills  the 
land  for  the  mortgagee  who  pays  the  Government  rent,  and  in  some 
cases  has  the  land  entered  in  his  name  in  the  village  account  books. 
In  Sinnar  and  other  parts  of  the  district  land  is  mortgaged  to  a 
large  extent  without  possession. 
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Though  better  housed,  better  fed,  and  better  clad  than  they  were 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  husbandmen  are  not  now  (1880)  so  well 
off  as  they  were  during  the  prosperous  period  (1860-1865)  of  the 
American  war.  Now  and  again,  a man  hopelessly  sunk  in  debt  kills 
himself,  or  some  hated  usurer  has  his  house  and  bonds  burnt.  But 
agrarian  crimes  arising  from  the  cultivator's  indebtedness  are  very 
rare.  In  the  1877  grain  robberies,  Kunbis  on  several  occasions 
joined  the  Kolis  and  Mhars  in  robbing  the  moneylenders'  houses. 
The  grain  and  salt  were  taken  by  the  Mhars,  the  ornaments  by 
the  Kolis,  and  the  bonds  and  account  books  were  burnt  or  torn  by 
the  Kunbis. 

Many  classes  of  craftsmen  require  few  or  no  advances  to  work 
on.  They  do  not  often  make  up  their  own  materials,  but  the 
employer  provides  these  and  pays  the  workman  either  by  the  piece 
or  by  the  day.  Others  require  an  advance  of  from  £2  10s.  to  £5 
(Rs.  25  - Rs.  50).  As  a rule,  though  forced  to  borrow  to  meet  the  cost 
of  marriages  and  other  leading  family  ceremonies,  they  are,  as  regards 
their  ordinary  expenses,  independent  of  moneylenders.  They  are 
invariably  helped  by  their  children,  and,  in  the  case  of  weavers, 
dyers,  and  shoemakers,  by  their  wives  also.  Muhammadan  artisans 
are  often  dissipated,  and  spend  most  of  their  earnings  on  dances 
and  entertainments.  The  better  class  of  carpenters,  butchers,  and 
working  tailors,  is  in  about  the  same  position  as  the  well  off  Kunbi, 
that  is,  they  could  none  of  them  pay  up  their  whole  liabilities  at  a 
week's  notice,  but  their  credit  and  position  render  it  very  unlikely 
that  they  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  they  are  well  able 
to  keep  the  debt  down  to  a constant  level. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  classes  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  day  labourer  has  improved  and 
continues  to  improve.  The  demand  for  labour  on  local  works  has 
increased,  and  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  they  can  travel 
help  labourers  to  go  long  distances  in  search  of  work.  Their  houses 
and  clothes  are  better  than  they  used  to  be,  and  metal  vessels  have 
to  a great  extent  taken  the  place  of  earthen  ones.  But,  as  a 
class,  they  are  very  improvident,  seldom  saving  or  putting  by  money. 
Whatever  they  earn,  above  what  is  enough  to  supply  their  daily  wants,* 
is  spent  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  very  rarely  in  buying’  ornaments 
or  clothes.  Among  the  Mhars,  many  have  been  raised  to  comparative 
wealth  by  labour  contracts  on  the  railway,  and  a few  lend  money 
Moneylenders  will  sometimes  advance  as  much  as  £2  10s.  (Rs  25) 
to  a labourer  who  is  known  to  them  to  be  of  good  character  or  who 
is  resident  in  the  village.  They  rely  on  their  local  influence  to 
recover  their  advances  ; but,  if  he  has  aught  to  pledge  in  the  way 
of  cooking  vessels  or  ornaments,  this  is  required  of  him ; and 
perhaps,  on  such  security  he  might  obtain  a loan  of  £5  (Rs.  50)! 
A loan  without  something  in  pledge  is  usually  made  the  subject  of 
a bond.  The  ordinary  daily  wages  of  labourers  are  for  a man  4 Id 
(o  annas)  for  a woman  Sd.  (2  annas),  for  a boy  2 \d.  (1 J annas),  and 
tor  a girl  \\d  (1  anna)  Twenty  years  ago  the  figures  were  M., 

( annas)  24d.  (1J  annas) , and  1 \d.  (1  anna)  respectively.  The 
demand  tor  labour  is  also  more  constant  than  it  formerly  was. 
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At  the  same  time  the  improvement  is,  to  a considerable  extent, 
counteracted  by  the  high  grain  prices  that  have  ruled  since  the 
1876-77  famine. 

The  wife  and  children  of  a day  labourer  always  help  in. 
supporting  the  family.  The  children,  when  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  perform  such  light  labour  as  weeding,  winnowing,  and  driving 
cattle  to  pasture,  and  watering  them.  The  wife  adds  to  the  family 
stock  about  half  as  much  as  the  husband,  and  each  child, 
between  seven  and  fifteen,  about  half  as  much  as  the  wife.  During 
June  and  July,  the  ploughing,  sowing,  and  weeding,  and  again  in 
October  and  November,  the  reaping  of  the  early  crops,  give  much 
employment.  The  busiest  time  is  in  January,  February,  and  March; 
when  the  wheat  and  gram  crops  have  to  be  reaped,  a good  deal  of 
thrashing  and  winnowing  is  going  on,  and  the  sugarcane  is  being 
crushed  and  made  ready  for  sale.  At  other  times;  April,  May, 
August,  and  September,  the  demand  for  labour  is  uncertain.  Some 
find  employment  on  roads  or  other  public  works,  in  building  and 
repairing  houses,  or  at  marriage  ceremonies.  When  out  of  work 
they  fetch  headloads  of  firewood  and  grass,  or  sit  at  home  idle, 
living  on  roots,  berries,  and  fish. 

Except  when  their  work  lasts  for  some  time,  labourers  are  paid 
every  day.  In  Workshops  and  manufactories  where  employment  is 
constant,  they  are  paid  once  a week,  and  on  Government  works  once 
a month.  Weavers  in  Yeola  are  paid  by  the  piece.  Except  field 
Work,  unskilled  labour  is  generally  paid  in  cash.  Well-to-do 
husbandmen  hire  at  least  one  ploughman,  gadi,  for  the  season 
(June -October),  and  pay  him  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  kind. 
But  the  number  of  farm  labourers  is  small  and  most  husbandmen  work 
for  themselves.  The  ploughman  gets,  besides  meals,  5s.  (Rs.  2^) 
a month,  and  a suit  of  clothes,  a turban,  a blanket,  a waistcoat, 
a large  sheet,  and  a pair  of  shoes.  Instead  of  his  meals,  the 
labourer  sometimes  gets  thirty -two  sixers  of  bdjri  or  ndgli,  two 
sixers  of  split  pulse,  one  slier  of  salt,  and  one  sher  of  chillies,  a 
month.  The  ploughman  has  generally  a help,  who  besides  meals 
gets  4s.  (Rs.  2)  a month.  Besides  the  ploughman  and  the  help, 
who  are  hired  for  the  whole  season  from  June  to  October,  a large 
number  of  labourers  are  at  different  times  employed  for  sowing*, 
weeding,  and  harvesting,  and  paid  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  from  2 \d.  to  4 ( 1 \ - 3 annas ) a day,  or  in  kind.  For  planting 
rice,  labourers  are  paid  by  contract,  5s.  4 d.  (Rs.  2-8-6)  an  acre. 
The  pressing  of  sugarcane  and  the  making  of  molasses  employ  a 
large  number  of  labourers  from  January  to  March,  who,  besides 
their  daily  wages,  get  fixed  allowances  of  sugarcane,  juice,  and 
molasses.  In  this  season,  Bhils  especially  in  Baglan  make  enough 
to  last  them  for  twelve  months,  and  occasionally,  like  other  classes, 
invest  the  surplus  in  silver  onaments. 

The  custom  of  mortgaging  labour  prevails  to  a very  large  extent 
among  field  labourers.  These  persons,  in  repayment  of  a debt, 
pledge  their  services  mostly  to  land-holders  for  field  work,  and  rarely 
to  persons  of  other  classes  for  house  service.  The  usual  arrangement 
is  that  the  mortgagee  feeds  the  labourer  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
b 23-16 
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gives  him  a suit  of  clothes,  and  for  the  year’s  work  marks  off  from 
£1  4s.  to  £3  12s.  (Rs.  12 -Rs.  36)  from  the  amount  of  the  debt. 
When  food  is  not  given,  the  value  of  the  labour  is  calculated  at  from 
£4  16s.  to  £7  4s.  (Rs.  48-Rs.  72).  The  debtor  is  expected  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  his  master’s  work.  The  services  of  his  wife  and 
children  are  not  claimed,  and  the  master  has  no  power  to  transfer 
his  right  over  his  servants  to  any  other  person.  Men  who  have 
pledged  their  service  are  generally  well  treated,  and  they  honestly 
carry  out  their  share  of  the  agreement.  Masters  seldom  or  never 
use  force  to  compel  their  bondsmen  to  work.  Suits  are  occasionally 
brought  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  contract,  but  the  courts  refuse 
to  take  cognizance  of  such  agreements.  There  are  no  hereditary 
servants. 

As  is  the  case  with  unskilled  labourers  the  wages  of  skilled 
labourers  have  considerably  risen  during  the  last  twenty  years.  A 
carpenter  whose  daily  wage  used  to  be  Is.  (8  annas)  now  sometimes 
earns  as  much  as  2s.  (Re.  1)  ; a bricklayer’s  daily  wages  have  risen 
from  6d.  and  9 cl.  (4  and  6 annas)  to  9 d.  and  Is.  3 d.  (6  and  10  annas)  ; 
and  a good  blacksmith  makes  2s.  (Re.  1)  a day,  nearly  double  his 
former  earnings. 

Though  there  are  no  sufficient  materials  for  preparing  a complete 
history  of  prices,  the  available  information  shows  that  the  sixty 
years  of  British  rule  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  periods  of 
about  equal  length,  before  and  after  1850.  During  the  whole  sixty 
years  the  spread  of  tillage  has  been  tending  to  cheapen  grain,  and 
at  irregular  intervals,  this  tendency  has  been  met  by  seasons  of  more 
or  less  complete  failure  of  crops.1  Still,  though  the  effect  of 
these  two  influences  has  apparently  been  pretty  nearly  constant 
throughout  the  whole  sixty  years,  the  character  of  the  two  periods 
differs  widely.  The  first  thirty  years  may,  as  a whole,  be  described 
as  a time  of  falling  and  very  irregular  prices,  and  the  second  thirty 
years  as  a time  of  rising  and  less  uneven  prices.  This  change 
would  seem  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  removal  of  transit  and  export 
duties  and  to  the  improvement  of  communications. 

Except  for  1 791  and  1804  two  famous  famine  years,2  when  the 
rupee  price  of  millet  rose  to  12|  and  to  eight  pounds,  the  earliest 
available  produce  prices  are  for  1818,  1819,  and  1820,  the  first 
three  years  of  British  rule.  During  these  years,  in  Malegaon,  the 
average  rupee  price  of  millet  was  forty-nine  pounds,  of  gram  52  J 
pounds,  and  of  rice  24|  pounds.3  For  the  next  twelve  years 
(1821-1832)  no  separate  returns  are  available  for  Nasik.  But  it 
seems  from  the  prices  prevailing  in  Khandesh,  which  then  included 
the  northern  half  of  iNasik,  that  the  security  of  life  and  property 
and  the  rapid  spread  of  tillage  caused  so  great  a fall  in  prices,  that 


1 Of  six  leading  years  of  scarcity,  three,  1824,  1833,  and  1845,  fall  in  the  first,  and 
three,  1863,  1871,  and  1876-77,  in  the  second  period. 

2 The  1791  prices  were  : bdjri,  12^  pounds;  wheat,  ten  pounds  ; rice,  7\  pounds  ; 

and  gram,  ten  pounds.  The  1804  prices  were  : bdjri  and  jvdri  8f  pounds;  rice  7i 
pounds  ; and  gram  7\  pounds.  (Lieut. -Colonel  A.  T.  Ethridge’s  Famine  Report,  84-85). 
These  prices  are  apparently  the  averages  during  a certain  portion  of  the  famine  time, 
not  the  highest  prices,  3 Captain  Briggs’  Returns  (1820),. 
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even  after  the  severe  scarcity  of  1824-25,  the  price  of  Indian  millet 
ranged  from  seventy-four  to  seventy-nine  pounds,  of  wheat  from 
forty-nine  to  fifty-six  pounds,  and  of  rice  from  15 J to  twenty-six 
pounds.  Then  followed  six  years  of  still  cheaper  grain  (1827-1832) 
with  Indian  millet  ranging  from  ninety  in  1827  to  144  pounds  in 
1832,  wheat  from  forty-four  to  sixty-seven  pounds,  and  rice  from 
19 1 to  thirty-one  pounds.  During  the  eleven  following  years 
(1833-1843,)  in  spite  of  three  seasons  of  scarcity  1833,  1836,  and 
1838,  there  was  little  rise  in  the  price  of  grain.  In  1842-43,  the 
last  of  these  years,  millet  sold  at  92  J pounds  the  rupee  in  Nasik 
and  105  pounds  in  Chandor,  wheat  at  82  \ and  87^  pounds,  gram  at 
eighty-two  pounds,  and  rice  at  thirty-five  and  32-J  pounds.  The 
following  are  the  details  : 


Nasik  Produce  Prices  (Pounds  the  Rupee),  1832 - 18 4-3, 


Articles. 

Chandor. 

Dindori. 

Sinnar. 

Nasik. 

Mean. 

Millet  

100 

m 

97! 

80 

92! 

Wheat  

80 

87| 

72! 

72! 

78! 

Rice  

30 

37! 

35 

374 

35 

Gram  

80 

87! 

77! 

72! 

m 

During  the  next  thirty  years  (1844-1873)  there  was  a marked 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  chief  kinds  of  food  grain.  Millet  advanced 
from  an  average  of  88J  pounds  the  rupee,  in  the  ten  years  ending 
1853,  to  seventy  pounds  in  the  ten  years  ending  1863,  and  to  thirty- 
two  pounds  in  the  ten  years  ending  1873.  In  1873,  the  last  of  these 
years,  millet  sold  at  47 J pounds  the  rupee,  wheat  at  30|-  pounds, 
rice  at  22-J-  pounds,  and  pulse  at  18  J pounds.  During  the  remaining 
six  years  there  has  been  a further  rise  in  the  average  to  thirty 
pounds.  The  following  is  a summary  of  the  chief  details  : 


Nasik  Produce  Prices  ( Pounds  the  Rupee),  18 Ip  - 1873. 


Articles. 

1844- 

1853. 

1854- 

1863. 

1864 

1873. 

*H 

O 

0 

\o3 

A 

o 

r5 

A 

£ 

• i-H 

CO 

\c3 

0 

g3 

S 

*-T 

o 

0 

\c3 

-fl 

o 

\d 

rC 

•pH 

£ 

m 

'CC 

a 

Cj 

d 

<D 

u 

© 

Pi 

A 

o 

rO 

a, 

£ 

J4 

\d 

a 

oi 

© 

Millet 

88| 

103f 

73! 

88| 

68! 

68 

54| 

70 

31| 

34f 

29 

32 

Wheat  

73f 

79! 

62! 

72 

63 

62! 

61! 

59TV 

26| 

30 

23! 

27 

Rice 

31! 

38 

32! 

34 

27| 

26! 

28 

21! 

15! 

13| 

18! 

16 

Gram  

71 

78| 

64! 

71! 

51 

59! 

50 

53! 

28'i 

32 

26| 

29 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  special  causes  of  the  marked 
rise  in  prices  are  : The  American  war  that  between  1860  and  1862 
by  cheapening  money  and  narrowing  the  area  under  cereals  raised 
the  value  of  grain,  and,  in  1863,  combining  with  a bad  harvest, 
forced  prices  to  a famine  level ; a local  failure  of  crops  in  1869  that 
raised  millet  to  twenty-seven  pounds,  and  another  failure  in  1871 
that  raised  it  from  thirty-three  to  thirty  pounds ; next  the  famine  of 
1876  and  1877  so  drained  food  supplies  that  grain  was  dearer  in 
1878  than  during  the  seasons  of  local  failure. 

The  following  table  gives  the  yearly  prices  of  the  staple  grains 
since  1873  : 
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Nddk  Produce  Prices  ( Pounds  the  Rupee ),  1872  - 1879. 


Articles. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Mean. 

Millet  

43i 

36 

30 

24! 

24 

25J 

! 

30! 

Indian  millet  

47f 

44| 

37 

24i 

29| 

29 

35 

Wheat  ...  

34i 

30! 

28! 

22 

1.8 

19! 

25! 

Rice  ...  

?li 

2 Of 

19! 

16| 

14f 

16^ 

18 

Pulse  ( tur ) 

24| 

27 

22 

16J 

16 

16J 

m 

Precious  stones  and  gold  are  weighed  by  the  gahu,  gunj,  rati , 
rat,  mas  a,  sahamdsa,  and  tola.  The  table  used  is  : two  gahus,  one 
gunj  ; one  and  a half  gunjs , one  rati  ; two  and  two-fifths  gangs,  one 
vdl ; eight  gunjs,  one  mdsa ; six  mdsds,  one  sahamdsa ; and  two 
sahdmdsds,  one  tola.  The  gahu  is  a grain  of  wheat,  the  gunj  is  the 
seed  of  the  Abrus  precatorius,  and  the  vdl  of  the  chilhdri  tree ; 
the  rati  is  a small  piece  of  copper  weighing  nearly  two  grains  ; and 
the  mdsa,  the  sahamdsa,  and  the  tola,  are  oblong  pieces  of  metal 
or  crockery.  The  tola  weighs  a little  more  than  the  Government 
rupee  which  is  equal  to  11^  mdsds  in  the  town  of  Nasik  and 
1 1 1 mdsds  in  the  rest  of  the  district.  In  the  case  of  silver  and 
other  metals,  and  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  silk,  coffee,  molasses,  sugar, 
drugs,  spices,  oil,  and  clarified  butter,  the  following  table  is  used  : five 
tolas,  one  chhatdk ; two  chhatdks , one  pavsher  ; two  pdvshers,  one 
achher  ; two  achhers , one  slier  of  eighty  tolas  or  two  pounds;  forty 
shers,  one  man  ; and  three  mans  one  palla.  Except  the  tola,  the 
pavsher,  the  achher,  the  chhatdk,  and  the  slier,  which  are  made  either 
of  brass  or  copper,  all  these  weigdits  are  made  of  iron.  They  are 
bell -shaped  and  flat-topped,  and  have  a ring  at  the  top  to  lift  them 
by.  Oil,  when  bought  from  the  presser,  and  small  quantities  of 
clarified  butter  brought  to  market  by  villagers,  and  milk,  are  measured 
by  copper  and  brass  pots  from  one  and  one-fourth  to  one  and  a half 
times  as  large  as  the  weight  measures.  The  milk  pots  are  like 
ordinary  English  drinking  cups.  Grain,  pulse,  oilseed,  and  salt,  are 
measured  according  to  the  following  table  : two  shers,  one  adholi  ; 
two  adholis,  one  pdyli  ; sixteen  pdylis,  one  man;  thirty  pdylis,  one 
palla  ; and  twenty  mans,  one  khandi.  The  two -slier,  adholi,  measure 
being  the  highest,  the  measuring  of  large  quantities  of  grain  is  a 
tedious  operation.  The  contents  of  a one  sher  measure  weigh  from 
three  to  four  pounds.  The  length  measures  used  in  cotton  and  silk 
goods  are  the  tasu,  hat,  gaj , and  var.  The  table  is  fourteen  tasus  or 
thumb  joints,  one  cubit  o vhdt ; one  and  three-quarters  hats,  one  gaj  ; 
and  two  hats , one  vdr.  Wholesale  purchases  are  made  by  the  piece, 
or  than,  of  from  twenty  to  forty  vdrs.  Waistcloths,  dliotars,  and 
women’s  robes,  sddis,  are  sold  by  the  pair  and  singly.  Woollen 
cloths,  blankets,  and  chavlds,  made  by  shepherds,  are  sold  by  the 
score,  kori , to  retail,  and  by  the  hundred  to  wholesale  purchasers. 
Stones,  timber,  and  earthwork,  are  measured  by  the  square  gaj, 
and  masonry  by  a hat  of  sixteen  inches.  Three  such  hats  make 
one  khan.  Hewn  stones  are  sold  by  the  hundred. 

The  native  land  measure  is  : 5-|  hands,  hats,  long  and  one  hand 
broad,  one  kathi ; twenty  kdthis,  one  pdnd ; twenty  pdnds,  one 
In  glia  ; thirty  highas,  on  e paiku  ; and  four  paikus,  one  chdhur.  The 
kdthi  is  either  a stick  or  a piece  of  string*.  From  1^  to  two  higlias 
are  equal  to  an  acre  of  4840  square  yards. 
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SECTION  I. —COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  fame  of  Supara,1  on  the  Thana  coast  near  Bassein,  skews  that 
from  the  very  earliest  times,  the  Thai  pass  has  been  an  important 
trade  route  between  the  Deccan  and  the  coast.  The  Nasik  caves  and 
the  mention  of  the  town  by  Ptolemy  point  to  Nasik  as  a place  of 
importance  from  the  second  century  before,  to  the  second  century 
after,  the  Christian  era.  About  a hundred  years  later,  the  author  of 
the  Periplus  (247)  mentions  that  trade  passed  from  Broach  in  Gujarat 
to  Paithan  on  the  Godavari  and  to  Tagar  ten  days,  further  east. 
Part  of  this  trade  probably  went  through  the  Kundai  pass,  crossed 
the  Nasik  district,  and  left  it  by  the  Kasari  pass  in  the  Satmalas. 
From  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century  while  Devgiri,  or 
Daulatabad,  was  one  of  the  greatest  capitals  in  the  Deccan,  and 
Supara  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  trade  on  the  coast,  the  Thai 
pass  must  have  been  the  main  route  of  traffic.  Afterwards,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  passed  further  south  between  Ahmednagar  and  Chaul  and 
between  Bijapur  and  Dabhul  or  Kudal.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  establishment  of  Portuguese  power  at  Bassein  brought  a large 
trade  back  to  its  old  route  by  Nasik.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  foreign  trade  centred  in  Surat,  the  bulk  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Deccan  passed  along  the  north  and  south  routes  mentioned  in 
the  Periplus.  When  Bombay  took  the  place  of  Surat,  trade . once 
more  set  along  the  earliest  route  through  the  Thai  pass,  and  this,  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  has  been  the  chief  line  of  traffic  in  western  India. 

At  the  beginning  of  British  rule  there  were  no  made  roads.  The 
chief  lines  of  communication  lay  through  Nasik  and  Malegaon. 
The  Poona-Surat  road,  of  254  miles,  through  Chakan,  Narayangaon, 
the  Vashera  pass,  and  Devthan,  entered  by  the  Sinnar  pass,  and, 
stretching  through  Nasik  and  Dindori,  left  the  district  by  the  Rahud 
pass,  and  continued  its  course  to  Surat  through  Umbarthana,  the 
Nirpan  pass,  the  Vagh  pass,  and  Gandevi.  The  Ahmednagar-Nasik 


1 Sup4ra  is  mentioned  under  its  present  name  both  by  the  author  of  the  Penp  us 
{247  a. d.  McCrindle’s  Periplus,  127)  and  by  Ptolemy  (150  a.d.  Bertius,  VH.  1). 
Even  in  Ptolemy’s  time  8up4ra  was  an  old  place,  as  Suppdraka  is  mentioned 
(Hardy’s  Manual  of  Buddhism,  209)  as  famous  for  its  merchants  during  the  lifetime 
of  Gautam  Buddha  (b.c.  518).  If  Benfey’s  (see  McCnndle  s Periplus,  127)  and 
Reinaud’s  (Memoir  Sur.  l’lnde,  222)  conjecture  is  correct  and  feupara  is  feolomon  s 
Sophir  or  Ophir,  it  must  have  been  a centre  of  trade  500  years  before  the  time  of 
Buddha.  Finally  the  mention  of  Shurpdrak  in  the  Vanaparva  of  the  Mahdbharat 
(Bom.  Ed.  chap.  118)  as  a ‘most  holy’  place  where  the  Pdndavs  rested  on  then 
way  from  the  Dravid  country  to  Prabh&s  (Ind.  Ant.  IX.  44)  shows  that  Supdra  was 
a place  of  importance  at  least  400  years  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Thai  pass  has  been  a trade  route  as  long  as  bup&ra  has 
been  a place  of  trade. 
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road, ninety-seven  miles  long,  passed  through  Rahuri,  Sangamner,and 
Sinnar.  I he  Aurangabad-Nasik  road,  eighty-seven  miles  long,  passed 
through  Kopargaon  in  Ahmednagar.  From  Malegaon  the  chief 
roads  were  to  Baroda  through  the  Raval  pass,  Mhalpur,  the  Kundai 
pass,  the  Esar  pass,  Songad,  and  Viara,  and  then  either  through 
Erapur  and  Jambua,  220  miles,  or  through  Bardoli,  Mota,  Varacha, 
and  Kim,  228  miles.  Of  two  roads  to  Bombay,  one  was  the  section 
of  the  Bombay- Agra  trunk  road,  167  miles,  through  Chandor,  Nasik, 
Igatpuri,  the  Thai  pass,  Shahapur,  and  Bhiwndi,  and  the  other, 
200  miles,  through  Manmad,  Yeola,  Kopargaon,  Nimbgaon,  Peint, 
lalegaon,  and  Panvel.  lour  other  roads  passed  from  Malegaon,  one 
to  Dhulia,  the  northern  section  of  the  Bombay-Agra  road,  thirty - 
t\vo  miles  ; one  to  Ahmednagar,  119  miles,  through  the  Kasari  pass, 
aijhapur,  Puntamba,  and  Rahuri,'  one  to  Aurangabad,  ninety-five 
miles,  through  Andarsul  and  Ankai  Tankai ; and  one  to  Asirgad,  100 
miles,  through  Chikalvohol,  Borkhund,  Parola,  Dharangaon,e  Paldhi, 
Raver  anR  Burhanpur.1  In  1841,  there  were  still  no  made  roads, 
and  the  Thai  pass  was  so  rough  and  stony  a ravine,  that  laden 
carts  could  not  pass  without  the  greatest  difficulty.  Until  1863  the 
mam  Agra  highway  absorbed  most  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  roads. 

, ut,  since  the  levy  of  a special  cess  for  local  works,  road-making 
has  made  rapid  progress. 

In  1879  there  were  ten  and  a half  miles  of  Imperial  roads,  four 
miles  from  INasik  railway  station  to  Nasik  city  and  six  and  a half 

% les.  1X*  _Yevl^li  camP^  constructed  at  a cost  of  about  £4450 
(Us  44,500)  and  requiring  a yearly  outlay  of  about  £440  (Rs.  4400). 
esides  these  there  were  five  provincial  roads  extending  over  a 
istance  of  2132  rniles,  and  fourteen  local  fund  roads  extending  over 
a distance  of  about  275  miles.  The  chief  provincial  road  is  the 
Bombay-Agra  road  from  Kasara,  at  the  foot  of  the  Thai  pass  to  the 
Rahudi  pass  m Malegaon,  119  miles,  metalled  drained  and  bridged 
except  at  the  Godavari  and  the  Kadva,  costing  about  £2000 

/T?S’  iSa!/!  a Slar  and  Tiding  a toll  revenue  of  about  £1700 
(Ks.  1 7,000).  The  next  is  the  section  of  the  Poona-Nasik  road  from 
Nandur- Shingota  m Sinnar,  thirty-three  miles,  partly  metalled  and 
drained,  and  bridged  except  at  the  Darna  and  two  smaller  rivers  in 
Sinnar.  It  costs  about  £1320  (Rs.  13,200)  a year  and  yields  a toll 
revenue  of  about  £80°  (Rs.  8000).  The  third,  the  Nasik -Balsar  road 
through  Pemt  up  to  Udhan,  thirty-nine  miles,  partly  drained, 
and  bridged,  and  mostly  gravelled,  costs  about  £1200  (Rs.  12  000) 

p and  Tields  a toll  revenue  of  about  £90  (Rs.  900).  ' The 

fourth,  the  Malegaon -Kopargaon  road  up  to  Pimpalgaon,  forty-two 

m bridged'  and  P ar%  metalled,  costs  about  £880 

PS*  arJeai>r.,a1nd  7lelds  a to11  avenue  of  about  £120 

(Rs.  1200).  Ihe  fifth,  the  Nan dgaon- Aurangabad  road,  is,  for 

YlA  dramed>  bridged,  and  metalled.  It  costs 
al)out  £525  (Rs  5250)  a year  and  yields  a toll  revenue  of  about 

S.  ®S-  2j,00)-  • 0f,  fund  roads-  tbe  Nasik-Kalvan  road, 

thirty-two  miles,  is  finished  only  as  far  as  Dindori,  at  a cost 
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of  £3405  (Rs.  34,050);  the  rest  is  in  progress.  The  section  -as 
far  as  Dindori  is  used  chiefly  by  Vanjaris.  It  costs  about  £195 
(Rs.  1950)  a year  and  yields  a toll  revenue  of  about  £30  (Rs.  300). 
Two  other  roads  run  from  Nasik,  one  north-west  to  Harsul  in 
Feint,  twenty-nine  miles,  gravelled,  partly  drained  and  bridged, 
costing  about  £250  (Rs.  2500)  a year  and  yielding  a yearly 
toll  revenue  of  about  £26  (Rs.  260) ; the  other  west  to  Trimbak, 
eighteen  miles,  unbridged,  partly  gravelled  and  partly  metalled,  and 
costing  about  £250  (Rs.  2500)  a year.  Of  two  roads  from  Sinnar  one, 
costing  about  £190  (Rs.  1900)  and  yielding  a yearly  toll  revenue  of 
about  £88  (Rs.  880),  goes  through  the  Kaprala  pass  to  Ghoti,  thirty- 
seven  miles,  with  a branch  from  Pandhurli  to  Bhagur,  gravelled  and 
without  drains  or  bridges  ; and  another,  costing  about  £130  (Rs.  1300) 
and  yielding  a toll  revenue  of  about  £8  (Rs.  80)  a year,  runs  north 
by  the  Naygaon  pass  to  the  Khervadi  railway  station,  eighteen  miles, 
mostly  gravelled  and  without  drains  or  bridges.  Of  three  roads 
from  Niphad,  one,  constructed  as  a famine  work  and  costing  about 
£103  (Rs.  1030)  a year,  goes  to  Saykhed  by  N andur- Madhmeshvar, 
fifteen  miles,  gravelled  and  without  drains  or  bridges ; another  goes 
north  to  Pimpalgaon  (Basvant),  nine  miles,  mostly  gravelled  and 
without  drains  or  bridges,  and  costs  about  £120  (Rs.  1200)  a year ; 
and  a third  east  to  Vinchur,  nine  miles,  also  gravelled  and  partly 
drained,  and  costing  about  £70  (Rs.  700)  a year.  From  Vinchur 
run  two  gravelled  lines  without  drains  or  bridges,  one  to  Yeola 
through  Deshmane,  eighteen  miles,  constructed  as  a famine  work 
costing  about  £125  (Rs.  1250)  and  yielding  a yearly  toll  revenue  of 
£3  (Rs.  30),  and  another  to  Satana  by  the  Bhavar  pass,  forty  miles, 
with  a branch  from  Nimbgaon  to  Chandor,  costing  about  £340 
(Rs.  3400)  and  yielding  a yearly  toll  revenue  of  about  £200 
(Rs.  2000).  From  Satana  a similar  line  runs  20 J miles  to  Malegaon, 
costing  about  £220  (Rs.  2200)  a year  and  yielding  an  equal  amount  of 
toll  revenue ; and  another  to  Taharabad,  seven  miles,  partly  drained, 
and  costing  about  £80  (Rs.  800)  a year.  A similar  line  from 
Malegaon  to  Nandgaon  costs  about  £90  (Rs.  900)  a year,  and 
another  from  Yeola  to  Khangaon  eighteen  miles  to  Suregaon, 
costs  yearly  about  £95  (Rs.  950)  and  yields  a toll  revenue  of  about 
£20  (Rs.  200). 1 

Nasik  hill  passes  belong  to  two  leading  systems,  those  that  run 
east  and  west  across  the  main  line  of  the  Sahyadris,  and  those 
that  run  north  and  south  across  the  spurs  and  ranges  that  stretch 
eastwards  at  right  angles  to  the  main  line  of  the  feahyadns.  The 
Sahyadri  passes  are  locally  known  as  ghats , and  the  openings  in  the 
eastern  ranges  as  bdris  or  hhinds.  Of  the  Sahyadri  passes,  after 
two  footpaths  in  the  extreme  north,  comes  the  Babhulna  pass, 
two  miles  north  of  Saler  fort,  leading  to  the  Chichli  state.  The 
road  is  very  rough,  barely  passable  even  for  unloaded  carts.  But, 
for  a small  sum,  it  could  be  made  a fair  cartroad,  and  can  be 
ridden  up  and  down  without  dismounting.  A varying  amount  of 


1 From  a return  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Maclaran,  C.  E,}  Executive  Engineer 
N&sik  Division. 
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timber,  averaging  about  500  logs,  is  dragged  np  by  bullocks,  and 
there  is  a considerable  Vanjari  traffic  chiefly  in  salt,  n&gli , and 
molna  flowers.  About  four  miles  south-west  of  Saler,  and  from  foot 
to  foot,  about  two  miles  south-west  of  Babhulna,  is  the  Mangnia 
pass  a cattle  track  very  difficult  and  very  little  used.  About  eight 
miles  south  are  two  passes,  close  together,  both  of  them  fit  only  for 
cattle,  the  Umbarda  pass  to  the  north  and  the  Kanchan  pass  to 
the  south.  The  Kanchan  is  a good  drag  with  a large  timber  trade 
and  a considerable  Vanjari  traffic  west  into  Audi.  This  pass  was 
surveyed  and  a road  was  begun  but  afterwards  abandoned.  Though 
it  could  not  now  be  done,  carts  are  said  to  have  formerly  been  taken 
down  this  pass.  About  three  miles  south-west  is  the  Chip  pass, 
easy  except  for  a little  distance  near  the  top.  It  might  be  made  fit 
for  carts  without  much  cost.  The  timber  and  Vanjari  traffic  is  less 
than  through  the  Kanchan  pass.  Close  together,  about  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  south-west,  are  the  Morkhadi  pass  with  almost  no  traffic, 
and  the  Chirai  pass,  a fair  road  with  little  timber,  some  catechu,  and 
a considerable  Vanjari  traffic  from  Dindori  to  Surgana.  Loaded 
carts  can  be  dragged  up,  but  the  strain  nearly  kills  the  bullocks. 
In  the  section  of  the  Sahyadris  to  the  south  of  the  Chandor 
range,  there  are  many  passes,  one  for  almost  every  village,  but 
none  of  them  are  made  and  all  are  so  rough  that  little  trade  goes 
through  them.  The  best  of  them  are  the  Bhanvad  pass,  ten  to 
twelve  miles  south  of  Chirai  with  a large  Vanjari  traffic ; the 
Palasvihir  pass,  three  miles  south  of  Bhanvad,  a good  natural 
pass,  one  of  the  best  on  the  line  but  not  now  used ; four  miles  south- 
west is  the  Nanas i pass,  surveyed  and  ready  to  be  made,  with  a large 
traffic  in  headloads  of  bamboos  and  myrobalans  ; and  about  three 
miles  further  south,  the  Mahaja  pass,  also  surveyed,  and  used  by 
local  traders  with  grain,  onions,  timber,  and  cattle  to  Jaykheda. 
These  passes  lead  from  Dindori  to  Peint.  About  three  miles  south, 
the  Saval  pass  on  the  Balsar  road  is  engineered  but  so  steep  that 
carts  want  help  either  by  hand  or  extra  bullock  power.  From  500 
to  700  cartloads  of  bamboos  pass  up  every  year.  In  addition  to 
its  load  of  bamboos,  every  cart  usually  brings  some  bamboo  baskets, 
winnowing  fans,  and  matting.  Other  traffic  is  carried  on  almost 
entirely  on  bullock-back.  It  consists  chiefly  of  onions,  chillies,  and 
wheat  from  the  Deccan,  and  salt  and  dried  fish  from  the  Konkan. 
South  of  this,  as  the  crest  of  the  Sahyadris  is  not  more  than  800 
feet,  if  as  much,  above  the  plateau  of  Peint,  there  are  many  rugged 
passes,  of  which  the  chief,  about  nine  miles  south  of  Saval,  is 
the  Ladchi  pass,  a rough  track  used  only  by  local  traders  and 
bullocks.  Six  miles  south  of  the  Ladchi  is  the  Vehela  pass,  a mere 
footpath.  Ten  miles  south-west  is  the  Vaghera  pass,  on  the  local 
fund  road  between  Nasik  and  Harsul  in  Peint.  rThis  is  an  engineered 
cartroad  in  fair  order,  with  a traffic  chiefly  in  bamboos  and  timber. 
About  two  miles  south-west  is  the  Satti  pass,  a very  steep  track 
used  by  Vanjari  bullocks  and  foot  passengers,  and  with  little  traffic. 
Four  or  five  miles  south,  the  Vaghvihir  pass,  from  Velunje  to  the 
Jawhar  state  in  Thana,  is  a cattle  track  with  almost  no  traffic. 
Between  these  are  a footpath  called  G-heriachi  Vat,  Vaghota  a 
Vanjari  pass,  and  again  a footpath  called  Chulangan  Motiachi  Vat. 
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One  mile  and  a half  south  of  the  Yaghvihir  pass,  there  is,  at  the 
village  of  Kolmusti,  the  Dugara  pass  a mere  footpath,  and  two  miles 
further  south  the  MoKHADipass,  a Yanjari  road. 

About  twelve  miles  south,  the  Met  Chandrya  pass,  leading  from 
Igatpuri  to  Mokhada,  though  not  fit  for  carts,  is  a great  Yanjtiri 
road  with  a large  traffic  coastwards  in  grain,  turmeric,  and  .chillies, 
and  from  the  coast  in  salt  and  fish.  Two  miles  south  is  the  Met- 
Humba,  a similar  but  poor  pass,  and  the  Amboli  Ambai  track,  with 
a cartroad  to  the  head  of  the  pass,  which  is  much  used  by  Yanjaris 
and  graziers  as  well  as  for  carrying  timber.  It  is  very  steep  in 
some  parts  but  quite  passable.  About  two  miles  south  is  the  Shir 
pass,  a Yanjari  road.  About  ten  miles  south-east  is  the  Thal  pass, 
a first  class  well  engineered  work  on  the  Bombay-Agra  road. 
In  spite  of  railway  competition  it  still  has  a large  traffic  coast- 
wards in  grain,  and  Deccanwards  in  salt  and  sundries.  Between 
the  Shir  and  the  Thai  passes  are  the  Met  Eliachi  pass,  the  Yagharia 
pass,  the  Barkhandia  pass,  and  the  Ghatandur  pass,  all  Yanjari 
roads  and  drags.  Ubhedand  is  a footpath  between  the  Barkhandia 
and  the  Ghatandur  passes.  About  six  miles  south  of  the  Thai  pass 
is  the  Bor  or  Pimpri  pass,  a very  rough  steep  track  only  just 
practicable  for  laden  bullocks.  Except  the  Gondhare  footpath  three 
miles  south,  this  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  Sahyadri  passes  within 
Nasik  limits.  Between  these  two  are  the  Jatmali  and  To  ran  passes 
used  chiefly  by  Yanjaris. 

The  second  system  of  hill  passes,  those  that  run,  on  the  whole, 
north  and  south,  belong  to  the  five  ranges  and  spurs  that  stretch 
east  from  the  Sahyadris.  Of  these,  three  in  the  north,  separating 
the  Panjhra  in  Khandesh  from  the  Mosam,  the  Mosam  from  the 
north  waters  of  the  Girna,  and  the  north  Girna  tributaries  from  the 
south  Girna  tributaries,  are  spurs  of  no  great  extent  or  consequence  ; 
and  two,  Chandor  in  the  centre,  separating  the  Girna  from  the  great 
central  plain  of  Nasik  and  the  Godavari  basin,  and  Kalsubai  in  the 
south,  separating  the  Godavari  from  the  Pravara,  are  large  ranges. 

The  northmost  spur,  between  the  Panjhra  and  the  Mosam,  is 
crossed,  in  the  extreme  west,  by  the  Chivtia  pass  a rough  track. 
Carts  can  go  to  Borhati,  but  beyond  Borhati  the  road  is  for  about 
four  miles  impassable  for  carts.  Further  on  carts  ply  to  Pimpalner 
and  Yarsel.  About  eight  miles  east  is  the  Sel  pass,  bridged  and 
metalled,  a well  engineered  work,  connecting  Nasik  with  Pimpalner. 
Though  the  pass  itself  is  fit  for  carts,  there  is  little  traffic  as  there 
are  no  roads  on  either  side.  A considerable  amount  of  timber  from 
the  north  Dangs  comes  through  this  pass.  About  four  miles  east, 
the  Pisol  pass,  though  very  steep,  is  practicable  for  carts  and  has 
little  traffic.  About  ten  miles  east,  on  the  old  Malegaon-Surat 
road,  are  the  Mordara,  a fair  pass,  and  the  Rahudvadi  pass, 
fit  for  carts  but  in  very  bad  order.  Though  rough  it  is  not  difficult, 
and  in  1879  was  crossed  by  a Battery  of  Artillery.  There  is  a 
considerable  local  traffic  in  molasses,  cloth,  and  timber.  East  of 
Rahudvadi  the  hills  are  broken  by  open  valleys. 

In  the  second  spur  between  the  Mosam  and  its  tributary  the 
Karanjadi,  is  the  Moho  pass,  a good  cart  track  with  small  local 
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traffic.  Between  the  Mosam  and  the  tributaries  of  the  north  Girna, 
the  Dol  pass,  joining  the  Sel  pass  with  Satana  by  Taharabad,  is 
well  engineered,  and  fit  for  carts  though  little  used.  About  five  miles 
east  of  the  Dol  pass  is  the  Chinch  pass,  an  opening  in  the  hills 
between  Jaykheda  and  Satana.  It  is  passable  to  carts,  but  has 
nothing  but  local  traffic.  East  of  this  the  range  breaks  into 
isolated  hills. 

The  spur  between  the  north  and  south  waters  of  the  Girna  is 
crossed  in  the  west  by  the  Bhilkhand  or  KuTTARpass,  which  though 
rough  and  unmade  is  a fair  track  fit  for  loaded  carts.  East  of  this 
are  the  Jay,  Tilvan,  and  Bhat  passes,  all  footpaths  except  the  Jay 
which  is  the  straight  line  from  Dang’  Saundana  to  Kalvan.  About 
eleven  miles  east  of  Kuttar  is  the  Pimpaldara  or  Chinch  pass, 
partly  made  and  fit  for  carts.  There  is  a little  local  traffic. 

Besides  by  this  main  spur,  the  tributaries  of  the  Girna  are 
separated  by  three  or  four  smaller  ranges.  The  chief  passes  through 
them  are  the  Muram  pass  joining  the  head  of  the  Kanchan  pass 
with  the  valley  of  the  Pun ; about  two  miles  east  is  the  Shirsari 
pass ; and  about  three  miles  further  east  is  the  Lakhan  pass ; 
about  one  mile  more  is  the  Mono  pass ; and  after  two  miles  the  Tag 
pass.  Except  the  Lakhan  pass  which  is  fit  for  carts,  these  are  only 
bridle  paths.  They  connect  Kanasi  in  the  south  with  Saundana  in 
the  north  by  way  of  Sule.  The  next  range,  which,  separating 
the  waters  of  the  Tambdi  and  the  G irna,  ends  in  Hatgad,  is  crossed 
on  both  sides  of  Hatgad  by  good  bullock  passes,  the  eastern  pass 
being  the  better  of  the  two.  About  five’miles  east,  the  Chinch  pass, 
joining  the  head  of  the  Kanchan  pass  with  the  south,  is  a rough 
bullock  track  used  for  all  the  timber  that  passes  south  for  Kanchan. 

I he  chief  passes  in  the  Chandor  range,  which  stretches  from 
Peint  east  into  the  Nizands  dominions,  are,  in  the  west,  in  the 
first  five  miles,  the  Rahud  and  Gag  passes,  one  mde  apart,  joining 
Dindori  and  Hatgad,  very  rough  but  the  Gag  practicable  for  carts. 
Except  timber  the  only  traffic  is  local  carried  on  pack  bullocks. 
About  eight  miles  east  the  Ahivat  pass,  a cartroad  now  being  made, 
crosses  under  the  west  shoulder  of  Saptashring  connecting  Abhona 
with  the  southern  marts  of  Dindori  and  Vani.  The  traffic  is 
small  almost  entirely  local.  About  three  miles  east,  immediately 
below  the  east  of  Saptashring,  is  the  Markand  pass  fit  for  cattle, 
and,  two  miles  further,  the  Mulan  pass,  leading  direct  from  Vani 
to  Kalvan,  passable  by  laden  bullocks  and  with  a small  local  traffic. 
About  ten  miles  east  is  the  Kachan  pass,  fit  for  empty  carts  and 
laden  camels,  and  the  Vadal,  a small  pass  fit  only  for  cattle  and 
with  a small  local  traffic.  One  mile  east,  the  Bhavar  pass, 
connecting  Chandor  and  Satana,  is  crossed  by  an  excellent  cartroad 
completed  in  1876.  The  traffic  is  small  and  chiefly  local.  About 
ten  miles  east  on  the  Agra  road  is  the  Chandor  or  Rahudi  pass, 
a fiist  class  bridged  and  metalled  road.  Though  the  railway  has 
turned  most  of  the  traffic  towards  Manmad,  there  is  still  a 
considerable  local  trade,  the  toll  on  the  pass  letting*  for  about  £200 
(Rs.  2000)  a year.  Last  of  Rahudi  the  Chandor  range  ceases  to 
be  a barrier,  and,  between  Manmad  and  Chandor,  are  various 
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openings  practicable  for  carts.  Beyond  Manmad,  about  ten  miles 
south  of  the  Chandor  range,  rise  the  Satmala  hills.  On  the 
Manmad- Ahmednagar  road,  between  Manmad  and  Yeola,  the  Ankai- 
Tankai  pass,  between  the  Ankai-Tankai  fort  and  a high  eminence 
on  the  west,  crosses  the  Satmalas  with  very  little  ascent.  Close 
together,  about  twelve  miles  east,  two  passes,  the  RAjapur  and  the 
Somthan,  join  Yeola  and  Nandgaon.  Though  fit  for  laden  carts  and 
in  no  place  steep,  these  passes  are  very  rough  and  have  little  traffic 
except  of  Vanjaris  and  local  traders.  About  five  miles  north-east 
near  Kasari  the  Nandgaon- Aurangabad  road  passes,  without  any 
great  ascent,  along'  a made  road  through  a wide  depression  in 
the  hills.  About  six  miles  east,  leading  from  Naydongri  to  the 
Nizam’s  dominions,  is  the  Pardhadi  pass,  a cartroad  but  steep 
and  used  almost  solely  by  pack  bullocks,  with  a toll  yielding  about 
£20  (Rs.  200)  a year.  Along  this  road  there  is  a considerable 
traffic,  wheat  and  linseed  passing'  from  the  Nizam’s  country  and 
miscellaneous  articles  formino’  the  return  loads.  The  Dhagur  or 
Ramsej  range,  between  Dindori  and  Nasik,  is  crossed  by  several 
footpaths  but  is  throughout  impassable  by  carts. 

Between  the  head  waters  of  the  Godavari  and  the  Darna,  lies 
the  Trimbak  range  rising  from  the  west  into  Bhaskargad,  Harshgad, 
Bhamangad,  Trimbak,  and  Anjaniri,  and  falling  away  towards  the 
east  in  the  isolated  Pandu  cave  hills  about  five  miles  south-west 
of  the  town  of  Nasik.  This  range  can  be  crossed  by  ponies  and 
foot  passengers  in  the  west  only  between  Trimbak  and  Anjaniri  by 
the  Pahine  defile.  Further  east,  there  is  a rough  cart  track  between 
Talegaon  on  the  Nasik -Trimbak  highroad  and  Vadhivra  in 
Igatpuri,  but  it  is  not  much  used.  About  six  miles  further  east 
the  Agra  road  passes  through  one  of  the  valleys  that  divide  the 
range  into  separate  peaks. 

In  the  south  of  the  district,  the  Kalsubai  range  is  skirted,  in  the 
extreme  west,  by  a footpath  passing  from  the  village  of  Jamundha 
in  Igatpuri  round  the  western  spur  of  Kulang  fort  to  the  head  of 
the  Pravara  river  in  Akola.  Four  miles  east  are  two  footpaths  used 
only  by  Thakurs,  and  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible.  They 
lie  between  Kalsubai  and  the  Navra-Navri  hill.  About  seven  miles 
east,  Bari,  the  main  pass  in  the  range,  crosses  under  the  east 
shoulder  of  Kalsubai  hill.  A road  has  lately  been  made  through  the 
pass  from  the  Ahmednagar  side,  and,  in  Nasik,  a road  now  under 
construction  will  carry  the  line  to  the  Gfioti  railway  station.  The 
present  traffic  is  small,  chiefly  on  pack  bullocks.  When  the  Ghoti 
road  is  finished,  there  will  probably  be  a great  increase  of  traffic,  as 
the  Bari  pass  is  the  only  outlet  for  the  produce  of  north-west 
Ahmednagar.  East  of  Bari  the  Kalsubai  range  is,  for  many  miles, 
impassable  except  for  cattle  or  foot  traffic,  and,  as  the  paths  lead 
to  the  very  rugged  lands  of  Akola,  carts  are  never  used.  A cart 
track  leads  from  Dubere  to  the  east  of  the  Ad  fort  in  Sinnar  to  the 
large  town  of  Thanagaon  on  the  bank  of  the  Mahalungi ; and  a 
similar,  though  less  steep,  track  communicates  with  that  valley  from 
Dapur  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  south-east.  About  thirty  miles 
east  of  Bari  at  Nandur-Shingota  is  the  Hanmant  pass  on  the 
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provincial  road  between  Nasik,  Ahmednagar,  and  Poona.  Beyond 
this  the  Kalsubai  hills  fall  into  the  plain. 

Under  the  British,  besides  by  roads,  the  district  communications 
have  been  improved,  in  1861,  by  the  opening  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula,  and,  in  1878,  by  the  opening  of  the  Dhond  and  Manmad 
Railways.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  enters  Nasik  at 
the  south-west  corner  near  Igatpuri,  and,  within  district  limits,  has 
a length  of  about  110  miles.  4Vithin  this  length  there  are  eleven 
stations,  Igatpuri,  Ghoti,  Bailg'aon  or  Nandur  Vaidya,  Bhag’ur 
Siding^  or  Devlali,  Nasik  Road,  Khervadi,  Niphad,  Lasalgaon, 
Manmad,  Nandgaon,  and  Naydongri.  This  section  of  the  line  was 
begun  in  October  1857.  The  portion  from  Igatpuri  to  Nasik  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  28th  January  1861,  and  the  rest  on  the 
1st  October  of  the  same  year.  No  serious  engineering  difficulty 
was  met  in  making  the  Nasik  section  of  the  line.  From  the 
Sahyadns  to  the  Ghandor  hills  near  Mamad  the  line  runs  through 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Godavari,  and,  by  easy  gradients  and  with 
quite  ordinary  works,  is  carried  through  the  Chandor  range  at  a 
gap  in  the  hills  near  Manmad.  Throughout  this  distance  there  are 
only  three  important  bridges,  one  across  the  Godavari,  one  across 
the  Kadva,  and  a third  across  the  Maniad,  a tributary  of  the  Girna. 
At  the  different  stations  are  quarters  for  the  station  master  and 
booking  offices ; in  addition  there  are  waiting  rooms  at  Nasik  Road, 
Niphad,  and  Lasalgaon,  and  refreshment  rooms  at  Manmad  and 
Nandgaon,  the  cost  of  the  buildings  varying  from  £250  to  £1000 
(Rs.  2500  - Rs.  10,000).  Besides  these,  Igatpuri  has  a large  station 
with  good  waiting  and  refreshment  rooms  and  a large  locomotive 
workshop,  the  whole  representing  a cost  of  £40,000  (Rs.  4,00,000). 
At  Devlali,  a large  station  with  good  waiting  rooms  has  just' been 
completed.  The  establishment  at  Igatpuri  includes  about  700 
workmen,  drivers,  firemen,  and  others  employed  in  working  trains 
on  the  Thai  pass  and  between  Igatpuri  and  Nandgaon,  and  in  the 
repairing  shops.  Of  the  whole  number  about  ninety  are  Europeans 
and  Eurasians ; the  rest  are  natives.  The  wages  paid  amount  to 
a_bout  £3000  (Rs.  30,000)  a month.  The  wages  earned  are  about 
the  same  as  m Bombay,  £3  10*.  to  £4  106'.  (Rs.  35 -Rs.  45)  a month 
for  fitters,  smiths,  and  machinemen ; £2  to  £3  106.  (Rs.  20 -Rs  35) 
for  carpenters  ; £1  46.  to  £1  166.  (Rs.  12 -Rs.  18)  for  foremen  • and 
166.  (Rs.  8)  for  labourers.  The  mechanics  are  recruited  from 
efferent  parts  of  the  Deccan.  A number  of  local  blacksmiths  and 
carpenters  are  also  employed  in  the  fitter’s  shop. 

The  Dhond  and  Manmad  State  Railway  forms  a chord  line 
connecting  Manmad  in  Nasik  162  miles  from  Bombay  on  the  north- 
east section,  with  Dhond  in  Poona  167  miles  from  Bombay  on  the  south- 
east section,  of  the  Peninsula  Railway.  Of  145  \ miles  the  total  length 
of  the  lin  e,  about  twenty- two  mi  les,  with  three  stations,  Manmad,  Ankai 
and  Yeola,  are  m the  Nasik  district  ; the  rest  of  the  line,  except  a mile 
^wo  m Poona,  lies  in  Ahmednagar.  The  line  was  first  surveyed  in 
J 868  by  the  Peninsula  Railway  engineers,  but  no  progress  was  made 
7U  ie  rams  of  1876  when  the  Bombay  Government  directed 
Mr,  Dallam,  the  executive  engineer  of  Ahmednagar,  to  start  another 
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survey.  Mr.  HallanTs  line  showed  an  improved  gradient  in  some 
places  and  avoided  a tunnel  in  the  Ohikhli  ridge,  thirty  miles  from 
Dhond.  The  earth  work  was  begun  in  February  1877,  and  half  of  it 
was  finished  as  a famine  relief  work,  the  labourers  being  chiefly  from 
Nasik,  Ahmednagar,  and  Sholapur.  The  gauge  is  5'  6",  the  same  as 
on  the  Peninsula  lines,  and  the  rails,  each  thirty  feet  long,  are  of  the 
best  Bessemer  steel.  The  sleepers  are  what  are  called  pot-sleepers 
and  are  three  feet  apart.  The  ballast  is  clean  river  shingle  and  the 
banks  are  of  gravel.  The  width  of  the  land  taken  up  varies  with  the 
height  of  the  bank,  and  averages  about  forty  feet.  The  four  large 
bridges  over  the  Bhima,  the  Mula,  the  Pravara,  and  the  Godavari, 
constructed  at  a cost  of  £147,210  (Rs.  14,72,100),  are  within 
Ahmednagar  limits.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  all  seventy-nine 
bridges  ranging  from  four  to  sixty  feet  and  built  at  a total  cost  of 
about  £93,000  (Rs.  9,30,000).  In  all  cases  the  stone  is  boulder  trap 
cemented  with  mortar  of  the  best  quality.  The  line  has  not  as  yet 
been  fenced.  When  finished  it  will  have  cost  about  £1,350,000 
(Rs.  1,35,00,000)  or  about  £9  10.s.  (Rs.  95)  a mile,  of  which  about 
£13,000  (Rs.  1,30,000)  were  paid  for  land  compensation  and 
preliminary  expenses,  and  about  £105,000  (Rs.  10,50,000)  for  earth- 
work. The  line  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  1 7th  April  1878,  but 
some  of  the  large  bridges  which  were  begun  in  1879  were  not 
finished  till  the  rains  of  1880.  Up  to  the  end  of  1880  the  line  was 
managed  by  Government ; it  was  then  handed  over  to  the  Peninsula 
Railway  authorities. 

At  Yeola,  besides  a goods  shed,  a station  is  nearly  completed  at  a 
cost  of  £900  (Rs.  9000). 

Except  across  the  Godavari  at  Nasik  and  across  the  Kadva  at 
Kokangaon,  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  Nasik,  the  Bombay- Agra 
road  is  bridged  throughout  from  Igatpuri  to  Jhodga.  The  chief 
bridges  are  at  Malegaon  across  the  Girna  913  yards  long  with 
twenty-six  thirty  feet  spans,  constructed  at  a cost  of  £4266 
(Rs.  42,660),  and  seven  others  across  the  Nasardi,  the  Banganga, 
the  Vadali,  the  Andarsul,  the  Vaki,  the  Pimpli,  and  the  Sel,  with 
from  one  to  five  spans  of  ten  to  110  feet.  In  the  1872  flood  the 
Girna  entirely  covered  the  bridge  at  Malegaon  and  carried  away  the 
parapets  and  roadway.  The  roadway  was  repaired  and  iron  rails 
put  up  in  place  of  the  stone  parapets.  There  is  a fine  bridge,  across 
the  Yaldevi,  with  five  spans  of  forty  feet  each  on  the  road  from  the 
Nasik  Road  railway  station  to  Devlali  camp,  constructed  at  a cost 
of  £3069  (Rs.  30,690),  and  one  with  three  spans  of  thirty-five  feet 
at  Savargaon  across  the  Agasti  on  the  Manmad-Kopargaon  road. 
Most  of  the  famine  roads  have  culverts  and  paved  causeways.  There 
are  only  three  large  railway  bridges,  one  across  the  Godavari 
between  Nasik  and  Khervadi  stations,  built  at  a cost  of  £39,400 
(Rs.  3,94,000),  145  yards  long  with  two  sixty  feet  and  two  132  feet 
girder  openings ; another  between  Khervadi  and  Niphad,  across  the 
Kadva,  built  at  a cost  of  £12,421  (Rs.  1,24,210),  257  yards  long 
with  sixteen  forty  feet  stone  arches  ; and  a third  across  the  Maniad, 
between  Nandgaon  and  Naydongri,  built  at  a cost  of  £15,865 
(Rs.  1,58,650),  179  yards  long  with  four  forty  feet  arches  and  five 
sixty  feet  girder  openings. 
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There  are  four  ferries,  one  over  the  Godavari  at  Nasik,  one  at 
Kokangaon  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  Nasik  on  the  Agra  road 
over  the  Kadva,  a tributary  of  the  Godavari  that  rises  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Dindori ; one  at  Chehedi,  six  miles  south-east  of  Nasik,  on 
the  Poona  and  Sinnar  road  across  the  Darna,  which,  rising  near 
Igatpuri,  is  almost  always  in  flood  during  the  rainy  season ; and 
one  lately  started  (June  1880),  also  across  the  Darna,  about  four 
miles  above  Chehedi  connecting  the  market  towns  of  Pandhurli  and 
Bhagur.  The  ferry  boats  have  been  built  in  Nasik  by  a Goanese 
Christian  from  the  Konkan.  Except  the  Bhagur  boat  which  is  single, 
they  are  double  boats,  each  about  forty  feet  by  fifteen,  tied  together 
and  with  a deck  planking  fastened  across  them.  They  have  keels 
and  draw  about  two  feet.  They  are  built  of  teak,  at  a cost  of  about 
£150  (Rs.  1500),  and  with  proper  repairs  will  last  for  several  years. 
Each  of  the  boats  has  throughout  the  year  a steersman,  tdndel,  on 
£1  (Rs.  10)  a month  in  the  rainy  season,  and  14s.  (Rs.  7)  during  the 
rest  of  the  year ; and  for  the  single  boat  a crew  of  four,  and  for  the 
double  boats  crews  of  six  boatmen  at  8s.  (Rs.  4)  are  engaged. 
The  steersmen  are  Kunbis,  two  of  them  Malis  and  the  rest  Marathas. 
They  are  called  Tarus,  ferrymen,  and  their  occupation  is  permanent 
and  said  to  be  hereditary.  The  crew  belong  to  the  Bhoi  caste.  The 
Chehedi  and  Bhagur  boats  are  worked  simply  by  rowing;  the 
Nasik  and  Kokangaon  boats  are  prevented  from  being  carried 
down  stream  by  a block  running  on  a wire  rope  made  fast  to 
masonry  bastions  on  each  bank  of  the  river.  All  the  boats  ply 
even  in  the  highest  floods.  They  are  fourth  class  ferries  under 
the  Ferry Act  (II.  of  1868).  Except  the  Bhagur  boat  all  of  them 
carry  animals  and  carts,  as  well  as  passengers.  . The  right  of 
ferrying  is  yearly  put  to  auction,  the  amounts  bid  in°  1879 
varying  from  £15  4#.  (Rs.  152)  in  Kokangaon  to  £39  16s.  (Rs.  398) 
at  Chehedi.  Rules  framed  under  the  Ferry  Act  fix  the  fares  and 
the  number  of  passengers,  animals,  and  carts,  that  each  boat 
may  carry.1 * * * * * *  The  amounts  bid  at  ferry  auction  sales  are  credited 
to  local  funds.  They  are  generally  enough  to  pay  wages  and  other 
working  charges,  but  not  to  meet  the  cost  of  building  the  boats 
and  keeping  them  in  repair.  In  1879-80  they  yielded  a revenue 
of  £72  (Rs.  720).  One  private  ferryboat,  plying  between  Saykheda 
and  Chandori  in  Nipkad,  carries  sixty  passengers,  or  about  six  and 
a half  tons  (180  mans)  of  goods.  The  rates  are  almost  the  same  as 
on  Government  ferries.  Small  streams  are  crossed  by  swimming, 
or  by  the  help  of  gourds  and  cots. 

Of  twenty-two  toll  bars,  which  in  1879  yielded  about  £3645 
(Rs.  36,450),  eleven  are  on  provincial  and  eleven  on  local  fund  roads. 


1 The  ferry  boats  have  been  certified  to  be  able  to  carry  fifty-five  passengers  or 

“1X  tons  '1(;5  mans) ) of  goods.  The  sanctioned  charges  are  ; passengers,  exclusive 

of  children m arms,  K 3 pies) ; four-wheeled  carriages  9 d.  (6  as.)  ; two-wheeled  4 

(3  as.  ), unladen  carts M.  (2 as . ) ; horses,  mules  cattle,  and  sheep  and  goats  14d  (1  anna)  • 

camels  3d  (2  «. ) ; palamquins  with  bearers ,6*  14  as.};  an/cradlS Titi ValZsd! 

(2  os.)  1 or  animals  made  to  swim  alongside  of  the  boat  half  the  usual  rates  are 

of  Government8  H belevied  f special  ferries  are  fixed  by  the  Collector  with  the  sanction 

of  Government.  In  some  places  additional  fees  are  charged  for  taking  on  and  of f 
wheeled-carriages  and  dragging  them  to  the  top  of  the  opposite  bank,  for  which 
pui  pose  a special  staff  is  engaged  by  the  ferry  contractor. 
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Those  on  provincial  roads,  yielding  about  £3032  (Rs.  30,320)  a 
year,  are  at  Yilhodi,  Kokangaon,  Daregaon,  and  the  Rahudi  pass,  on 
the  Bombay- Agra  road;  at  the  Nasardi,  Mobodari,  and  Nandur 
Shin  go  ta  on  the  Poona-Nasik  road;  at  Makhmalabad  on  the 
Nasik-Peint  road  ; at  Ankai  and  Chondhai  on  the  Malegaon - 
Kopargaon  road  ; and  at  Nandgaon  on  the  Nandgaon- Aurangabad 
road.  The  tolls  on  the  local  fund  roads,  yielding  about  £613 
(Rs.  6130),  are  at  Dhakambeon  the  Nasik-Dindori  road  ; at  Yaghera 
on.  the  Nasik -Harsul  road;  at  Ubhade  and  Ghorvad  on  the  Sinnar- 
Ghoti  road;  at  Naygaon  on  the  Sinnar-Khervadi  road;  in  the 
Bhavar  pass  on  the  Satana  road ; at  Deshmane  on  the  Yinchur- 
Yeola  road ; at  Andarsul  on  the  road  from  the  Nizam’s  territory  to 
Niphad ; in  the  Sel  pass  on  the  Satana-Pimpalgaon  road ; and  at 
Brahmangaon  on  the  Satana-Malegaon  road. 

Of  three  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  district  officers,  one 
is  at  Saundana  in  the  Malegaon  sub-division,  built,  in  1831,  by 
the  public  works  department,  at  a cost  of  £173  (Rs.  1730)  ; one  at 
Yadhivra  in  the  Igatpuri  sub-division,  built  out  of  provincial  funds, 
with  four  sitting  and  two  bath  rooms  and  a verandah  ; and  one  at 
Chandor  in  the  Chandor  sub-division,  with  sitting  and  bath  rooms 
and  a verandah.  There  are  eleven  travellers’  bungalows  suited  for 
Europeans.  Of  these  one  is  at  the  Manmad  railway  station  in  the 
Chandor  sub-division,  built  at  a cost  of  £154  (Rs.  1540)  ; one  at 
Jalgaon  on  the  Malegaon  and  Manmad  road  in  the  Malegaon 
sub-division,  built,  in  1827,  by  the  public  works  department,  at  a cost 
of  £158  (Rs.  1580);  five  are  on  the  Bombay  and  Agra  road,  of  which 
one  at  Chikhalvohol  and  a second  at  Malegaon,  are  in  the  Malegaon 
sub-division,  the  former  built,  in  1844,  by  the  public  works  department, 
at  a cost  of  £198  (Rs.  1980),  and  the  latter,  in  1841,  at  a cost  of  £188 
(Rs.  1880) ; two  are  at  Nasik  in  the  Nasik  sub-division,  built  out  of 
local  funds  at  a cost  of  £804  (Rs.  8040),  with  main  halls,  side  and  bath 
rooms,  and  a verandah  ; and  the  fifth  at  Pimpalgaon  (Basvant)  in  the 
Niphad  sub-division,  built  out  of  provincial  funds  at  a cost  of  £154 
(Rs.  1540),  with  two  rooms  and  an  out-house  consisting  of  a 
kitchen  and  a stable ; one  at  the  Igatpuri  railway  station  in  the 
Igatpuri  sub-division,  built  out  of  local  funds  at  a cost  of  £593 
(Rs.  5930),  with  sitting,  dressing,  and  bath  rooms,  a kitchen  and  a 
verandah ; one  at  the  Nandgaon  railway  station  on  the  Nandgaon 
and  Aurangabad  road  in  the  Nandgaon  sub-division,  built  out  of 
local  funds  at  a cost  of  £565  (Rs.  5650),  with  eight  rooms  ; one  at 
Savargaon  on  the  Manmad-Kopargaon  road  in  the  Yeola  sub- 
division, built  out  of  provincial  funds  at  a cost  of  £154  (Rs.  1540), 
with  a main  hall,  side  rooms,  bath  rooms,  and  a verandah  ; and  one  at 
Peint,  on  the  Nasik  andBalsar  road  in  the  Peint  sub-division,  built  from 
state  funds,  with  three  sitting  rooms,  bath  rooms,  a verandah,  and  an 
out-house.  Besides  these  there  are  fifty-one  rest-houses  ,dharmashdlds, 
of  which  two  are  in  the  Nasik  sub-division,  ten  in  Sinnar,  eight 
in  Igatpuri,  eight  in  Dindori,  ten  in  Niphad,  one  in  Chandor,  one 
in  Yeola,  six  in  Malegaon,  two  in  Nandgaon,  one  in  Baglan,  and  two 
in  Peint. 

The  district  of  Nasik  forms  part  of  the  Khandesh  postal  division. 
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It  contains  twenty-seven  post  offices.  Of  these,  one  at  Nasik,  th( 
chief . disbursing  office  in  the  district,  is  in  charge  of  a post-master 
drawing*  a yearly  salary  risino*  within  iraona  -Pr*,-.™  -^on  m \a 


# O W 1.0  J.U.  unai  go  W L Cv  pUo  u~lIIcto  utJJ 

drawing  a yearly  salary  rising  within  five  years  from  £90  to  £114 
- Rs.  1140) ; two  head  offices,  at  Igatpuri  and  Manmad,  are 

=!  of  dfirmtv  nnsi-ma  ator-s  8 VO  ttti  V.  ™ ™ IP  1.0  4-^  C>aPi  /T~)  „ do/x 


(Rs.  900  — . J.J fctu  xgciijpuri  mu  ivianmaa,  ar< 
m charge  of  deputy  post-masters  drawing  from  £48  to  £60  (Rs.  480- 
Rs.  600) ; seventeen  sub-offices  at  Chandor,  Devlali,  Devlali  Camp, 
Din  dor  i,  Jaykheda,  Kalvan,  Lasalgaon,  Malegaon,  Nandg’aon, 
Niphhd,  Peint,  Pimpalgaon,  Satana,  Sinnar,  Saykheda,  Vinchur, 
and  Yeola,  are  in  charge  of  deputy  post-masters  drawing  from  £48“ 
to  £60  (Rs.  480  - Rs.  600 );  five  branch  offices,  three  of  them  at  Dhoti, 

. engoda,  and  I rimbak,are  in  charge  of  branch  post- masters,  drawing 
rom  £12  to  £14  8s.  (Rs.  120- Rs.  144),  and  two  at  Ojhar  and  Vadner 
are  m charge  of  school- masters  drawing,  besides  their  school-mas ters* 
^ (-^s*  ^0)  a year;  and  two  receiving  offices  in  the  towns 
o Malegaon  and  Nasik,  in  charge  of  clerks  drawing  £18  and  £24 
(Rs.  180  and  Rs  240)  respectively.  Besides  these,  the  sub-office  at 
Mokhada,  and  the  branch  office  at  Jawhar  in  the  Thana  district 
are  managed  as  part  of  the  Nasik  postal  sub-division. 

These  offices  are  supervised  by  the  Khandesh  inspector  with  a 
yearly  salary  of  £240  (Rs.  2400)  helped  by  a sub-inspector  drawing 
£90  (Rs.  . 00)  for  Nasik.  At  some  of  the  chief  stations,  papers  and 
letters  are  delivered  by  twenty-five  postmen,  with  yearly  salaries 
varying  from  £9  12s.  to  £12  (Rs.  96-Rs.  120).  Village  postmen 
fifty-six  m number,  receive  from  £8  8s.  to  £12  (Rs.  84-Rs.  120)' 
ihe  mails  are  carried  along  the  north-east  section  of  the 
Peninsula  Railway  and  along  the  Dhond-Manmad  State  Railway 
and  are  sorted  by  travelling  post  office  sorters  who  have  the  use  of 

mniT  24oriag6'  ^ A,  oart  Post>  managed  at  a yearly  cost  of 

St  . 2«".V “ Lt  l”‘"“  H“,k  ~d  — 

Besides  the  railway  telegraph  offices  at  the  different  railway 

stations,  there  are  at  present  (1880)  two  Government  telegraph 

offices,  one  at  Malegaon  and  the  other  at  Nfisik.  In  1879-80  the 

number  of  messages  was  519  at  Malegaon,  239  of  them  Government 
and  280  private ; and  565  at  Nafik  918  Ua  n rnment 

347  nrivnte  Thl  . atiNasik,  218  of  them  Government  and 

private.  Liie  coirespondmg  figures  for  1875-76  am 1 1870  7i 

were  205  and  289  at  Malegaon,  and  530  and  437  at  Nasik. 


SECTION  II. — TRAFFIC. 


The  earliest  Nasik  trade,  of  which  details  remain,  is,  in  the  thir, 
century  after  Christ  (247),  the  traffic  between  Broach  and  th 
southern  marts  of  Paithan  and  Tagar.  The  chief  imports  wer 
wine,  brass,  copper,  tin,  lead,  coral,  chrysolite,  cloth,  storax  whit 
gla,ss,  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  perfumes.  The  exports  were  fron 
Paithan,  a great  quantity  of  onyx  stones,  and  from  Tao-ar  ordinar 

”“J  ”rto  01  »•*« 


that  they  yielded  a profit  when  exchanged  for  local  money.  Ditto,  13.  ^ Sta 
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At  tlie  beginning  of  British  rule,  the  greater  part  of  the  trade 
between  Khandesh  and  the  coast  passed  through  Nfisik  along 
the  Bombay-Agra  road.  About  1824,  an  important  change  took 
place  in  this  trade.  The  export  of  Berar  cotton  eastwards, 
through  Mirzapur,  to  supply  the  great  demand  of  the  Bengal 
cotton  hand-loom  weavers  ceased  from  the  competition  of  English 
goods.1  About  the  same  time,  the  establishment  of  order  and 
the  improvement  of  the  route  by  the  Thai  pass  to  Bhiwndi,2  led 
Bombay  merchants  to  bring  cotton  from  Berar  straight  to  the  west 
coast.  In  1836,  about  14,000  tons  of  cotton  went  through  the 
district  from  Berar  to  Bombay,  and  in  the  nine  years  following, 
the  average  quantity  was  about  15,620  tons.  This  cotton  was 
carried  chiefly  by  pack  bullocks.  It  was  estimated  that  not  fewer 
than  180,000  bullocks  were  employed,  and,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the 
want  of  carriage  was  often  a great  difficulty.3  At  this  time  the 
price  received  by  the  cotton-grower  was  little  more  than  a penny 
the  pound.4  The  exporters  were  either  rich  local  traders,  or 
Bombay  native  firms,  whose  agents  sent  clerks  to  advance  money 
to  landholders  and  village  headmen,  or  to  buy  from  local  dealers.  In 
1841  the  Bombay  cotton  trade  suffered  great  losses,  and  for  some 
years  remained  depressed,  the  Bombay  cotton  exports  falling  from 
46,783  tons  in  1841  to  21,030  tons  in  1846.6  Though,  in  1848, 
prices  had  somewhat  risen,  the  state  of  the  cotton  trade  was  still  very 
bad.  The  growers  were  hopelessly  indebted  and  cared  little  for 
the  state  of  their  crops.  Since  1862  almost  the  whole  of  the  Berar 
and  Khandesh  cotton  crop  passes  to  the  sea  by  rail. 

As  early  as  1826,  the  Thai  route  was  passable  by  carts,  and,  in 
1844,  after  the  improvements  to  the  road  were  finished,  carts  began 
to  take  the  place  of  pack  bullocks.  These  carts,  which  were  chiefly 
from  Khandesh,  seldom  went  back  empty.  The  trip  took  about  six 
weeks,  and  the  drivers  netted  from  £2  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  20 -Rs.  25).6 
In  1845,  there  was  an  immense  traffic  by  the  Bombay-Agra  road, 
groceries,  English  cloth,  iron,  metals,  rice,  and  salt  passing  from  the 
coast  to  Khfindesh  and  Malwa,  and  vast  quantities  of  manufactured 
goods,  cotton,  and  opium,  going  from  the  inland  districts  to  the  coast. 
Another  equally  important  route  left  the  Agra  road  about  five  miles 
east  of  Nasik,  and,  stretching  east  through  the  heart  of  Chan  dor, 
entered  the  Nizam’s  territory  and  passed  from  it  to  Berfir  and 
Nagpur.  In  the  fair  season,  immense  quantities  of  cotton  were 
brought  down  on  pack  bullocks.  To  avoid  going  round  by  the 


1 The  value  of  the  export  of  calicoes  from  Bengal  fell  from  £1,659,994  in  1816  to 
£285,121  in  1826.  Chapman’s  Commerce,  74. 

2 In  1826  the  Thai  pass  was  easy  for  carts  ; the  Pioneers  were  at  work,  making  the 
road  to  Bhiwndi.  Captain  Clunes’  Itinerary,  145.  Improvements  went  on  in  the 
pass  from  1836  to  1844.  Chapman’s  Commerce,  267. 

3 Chapman’s  Commerce,  78.  . 

* In  1837,  1*17  pence  was  thought  a good  price.  (Chapman,  83).  In  1847  the  price 
was  1'84.  (Ditto,  58).  5 Chapman’s  Commerce,  78. 

« Captain  G.  Wingate,  97  of  29th  March  1852.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  I.  14.  These  long 
journeys  were  not  a pure  gain  to  the  husbandmen.  The  work  was  very  trying,  and, 
especially  below  the  Sahyldris,  many  cattle  died  or  were  injured  for  life.  Bom.  Gov, 
Sel.  XCIII.  29, 
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town  of  Ndsik  as  well  to  secure  better  pasture  for  their  cattle, 
immense  droves  of  Vanjaris  left  the  main  route  at  Suken  and  went 
direct  through  Sfiykhed  and  Vadi.  Grain  was  chiefly  carried  on 
bullocks  of  which  an  almost  unbroken  stream  passed  from  sunrises j 
to  sunset.  Cotton  carts  were  occasionally  seen,  but  the  road  was- 
little  more  than  a field  track.1 

By  the  opening  of  the  Peninsula  (1861)  and  the  Dhond  andl 
Manmad  railways  (1877),  the  trade  of  Nasik  has  been  greatly/ 
changed  and  developed.  Between  1868  and  1878  the  Peninsula 
railway  figures  show  an  increase  in  passengers  from  482,008  to 
524,281,  and  in  goods  from  70,491  to  100,149  tons. 

During  these  eleven  years,  at  Igatpuri,  passenger  traffic  has  fallen 
from  134,285  to  49,108,  and  goods  from  2032  to  1168  tons;  at 
Nfisik,  passenger  traffic  has  risen  from  118,189  to  151,380,  and 
goods  from  12,4/9  to  12,592  tons;  at  Lasalg’aon,  passenger  traffic 
has  risen  from  23,282  to  36,468  in  1878,  and  goods  from  10,045  to 
11,427  tons;  at  Manmad,  passenger  traffic  has  risen  from  55,227  to 
95,554,  and  goods  from  15,407  to  46,697  tons;  and  at  Nandgaon, 
passengers  have  fallen  from  84,356  to  42,129,  and  goods  risen  from 
9802  to  10,761  tons. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic  at 
each  station  in  the  Nasik  district  in  1868,  1873,  and  1878  : 


Peninsula  Railway  Traffic,  1868,  1873,  and  1878. 


Station. 

Miles 

from 

Bombay. 

1868. 

1873. 

1878. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Igatpuri  

Ghoti  

Bailguon(Nandnr  Vaidya) 
Bhagur  Siding  (Devlali). . . 

N&sikRoad  

Khervadi 

Niphfid  

L&salgaon... 

Manmad 

NSindgaon 

Naydongri 

84* 

90* 

100 

114 

116 

126 

135* 

146 

161* 

177 

1891 

134,285 

9944 

7837 

18,189 

16,953 

18,568 

23,282 

55,227 

84,356 

13,367 

Tons. 

2032 

2192 

954 

12,479 

3798 

10,834 

10,045 

15,407 

9802 

2948 

35,161 

7224 

5097 

53,423 

284,761 

15,531 

16,478 

23,100 

53.748 

28.748 
7507 

Tons. 

1197 

1148 

202 

1537 

7132 

2618 

5665 

15,550 

15,369 

6760 

948 

49,108 

14,777 

7123 

68,043 

151,380 

22,251 

23,988 

36,468 

95,554 

42,129 

13,460 

Tons. 

1168 

2493 

248 

1947 

12,592 

5896 

5971 

11,427 

46,697 

10,761 

949 

Total  ... 

no 

482,008 

70,491 

530,778 

58,126 

524,281 

100,149 

The  chief  changes  in  the  carriage  of  goods  are,  in  exports,  a 
rise  in  moha  from  nothing  to  six  tons;  in  tobacco  from  one  to 
went)  -eight  tons;  in  oil  from  twenty-one  to  134  tons;  in  country 
piece-goods  from  eighteen  to  102  tons;  in  wool  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-six  tons ; in  cotton  from  5605  to  6052  tons ; in  fruit 
imnTC^a^eS  from  2083  to  2378  tons;  in  firewood  from  836  to 
1970  tons;  in  hides  and  horns  from  110  to  198  tons;  in  linseed 
from  3897  to  4014  tons ; in  metal  from  147  to  290  tons  ; in  salt 
rom  thirty-five  to  fifty-nine  tons ; in  sugar  and  molasses  from  231 


edlin’lSSr^T52^,d^t0  ?LCo“ector’  910  of  W4.  The  total  imports  amount- 
Bom.  Kevteo  1339  of  18«:  137-8  ’ “d  the  eXp0rtS  £40’865  (Rs'  4'08'650)' 
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to  466  tons;  and  in  sundries  from  5460  to  6745  tons.  There  is  a 
fall  in  the  export  of  opium  from  441  to  193  tons;  in  grain  rrom 
19  165  to  16,965,  and  in  timber  from  331  to  117  tons.  In  imports 
there  is  a rise  in  cotton  from  five  to  1899  tons  ; in  firewood  from 
nothing  to  429  tons;  in  grain  from  1954  to  17,328  tons;  in  metal 
from  834  to  1689  tons ; in  moha  from  nothing  to  321  tons  ; in  hides 
and  horns  from  four  to  twelve  tons  ; in  country  piece-goods  from  156 
to  581  tons ; in  Europe  twist  from  332  to  346  tons  and  in  country 
twist  from  183  to  245  tons;  in  salt  from  4140  to  5795  tons;  in 
suo’ar  from  677  to  1343  tons  ; in  sundries  from  7185  to  26,750  tons  ; 
in  tobacco  from  ten  to  574  tons;  and  in  wool  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-two  tons.  There  is  a fall  in  the  import  of  linseed  from  eleven 
to  six  tons ; of  European  piece-goods  from  1672  to  917  tons;  and.  of 
timber  from  702  to  155  tons.  The  details  are  given  in  the  following 


statement : 


Peninsula  Railway  Goods  Traffic,  1873  and  1878 . 


Articles. 


Cotton  

Fruit  and  Vegetables 
Firewood  ... 

Grain 

Hides  and  Horns 
Linseed 
Metal  • 

Moha 

Oil  

Opium 

Piece-goods,  Europe 
Piece-goods,  country 
Piece-goods,  English  and  country 

Salt 

Sugar  and  Molasses 
Sundries 

Timber  

Twist,  Europe  

Twist,  country  

Twist,  English  and  country 

Tobacco  

Wool 


1873. 

1878. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

5605 

5 

6052 

1899 

2083 

1555 

2378 

1554 

836 

1970 

429 

19,165 

i954 

16,965 

17,328 

110 

4 

198 

12 

3897 

11 

4014 

6 

147 

834 

290 

1689 

6 

321 

21 

101 

134 

446 

441 

193 

9 _ 

5 

1672 

2 

917 

18 

156 

102 

581 

186 

• , , 

• • i 

35 

4140 

59 

5785 

231 

677 

466 

1343 

5460 

7185 

6745 

26,750 

331 

702 

117 

155 

332 

1 

346 

1 

183 

1 

245 

1 

• • . 

1 

10 

28 

574 

14 

17 

26 

22 

38,401 

19,725 

39,747 

60,402 
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Passenger  and  goods  traffic  returns  on  the  Ehond  and  Mnnmad 
State  Railway  are  available  for  three  half-yearly  periods  since  its 
opening  in  January  1879.  Of  the  three  Nasik  stations,  IVlanmfid, 
which  is  a junction  station,  shows  the  largest  number  of  passengers 
rising  from  31,462  in  the  first,  to  42,078  in  the  third  period,  and 
Yeola,  well  known  for  its  silk  and  cotton  manufactures,  shows  the 
largest  amount  of  goods,  rising  during  the  same  time  irom  1693  to 
2834  tons.  In  the  second  period,  which  includes  the  rainy  season 
(July -November),  both  the  passenger  and  the  goods  traffic  show  a 
considerable  fall.  The  chief  inward  goods,  besides  coal  and  railway 
material,  are  grain,  pulses,  molasses,  tobacco,  salt,  twist,  dyes,  and 
piece-goods,  and  the  most  important  outward  goods  are  fruit  and 
vegetables.  The  following  statement  gives  the  chief  details  of  the 
passenger  and  goods  traffic  at  the  three  stations  during' the  eighteen, 
months  ; 
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Dhond-Manm&d  Railway  Traffic,  1879-1880 . 


Stations. 

Miles 

from 

Manm&d. 

1st  January  to 
30th  June  1879. 

1st  July  to  31st 
December  1879. 

1st  January  to 
30th  July  1880. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Tons. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Tons. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Tons. 

ManmAd 

Ankai 

Yeola  ... 

Total  ... 

"h 

18 

31,462 

3104 

15,019 

1688 

636 

1693 

20,016 

1435 

10,786 

886 

621 

1375 

42,078 

1836 

19,737 

1035 

115 

2884 

22 

49,585 

4017 

32,237 

2382 

63,651 

4034 

Of  Oie;  traffie  by  road  no  details  are  available.  There  is  still  a 
considerable  traffic  down  the  Thai  pass  to  the  coast.  But  the 

T»lk  °f+ihe/°ffid  ua*°  n°'T  from  and  t0  the  railway  stations. 
Taking  the  traffic  by  road  and  by  rail  together,  the  chief  exports 

are  gram  oil-seeds,  molasses,  hemp,  cotton  cloth  and  silk  goods 

including  turbans,  pitambars,  and  paithanis,  copper  brass  and  silver 

vessels,  onions,  garlic,  and  betel  leaves.  At  the  Lasalgaon  railway 

station,.  146  miles  from  Bombay,  a great  quantity  of  grain,  chiefly 

wheat  is  bought  by  agents  of  Bombay  firms  and  by  brokers.  The 

export  of  gram  has  of  late  considerably  increased.  In  ordinary 

seasons  as  many  as  five  hundred  carts  and  as  many  more  pack 

W \ ade“  7r  wheat  and  other  grain,  come  every  day  in  the 

KhJndeT  fTOm  NipMd'  Candor,  Kopargaon, 

laflend  Yb’  ^ Nljam  ? temtories ; the  carts  often  return 
cotton  areSa  t'  Lmseed  and  other  oilseeds,  molasses,  and  a little 
cotton  aie  pretty  largely  exported  from  Mhlegaon  and  other 

at  rYeoh, PartS  °f  6 dls*not'  Gdoth  and  silk  goods,  prepared  chiefly 
t Yeola,  are  sent  as  far  as  Bombay,  Poona,  Satara,  Sholapur 

Nagpur,  and  other  places.  Copper,  brass,  and  silver  vessels  laro-elv 
manufactured  at  Nasik,  go  chiefly  to  Bombay  and  Poona.  ’ Onfons 
and  garlic  find  their  way  out  of  the  district  by  the  Khervtidi 
railway  station.  Betel  leaves,  grown  chiefly  in  the  Sinnar  sub- 
division are  also  largely  exported.  The  value  of  the  exports  may 

Rsr25  a0  0001lmtoedbat u!  £2100>000  £250,000  (Rs.  20,00,00(b 

its.  25,00,000),  to  which  the  cloth  and  silk  goods  of  Yeola  alone 

contribute  about  £150,000  (Rs.  15,00,000).  leoia  alone 

The  chief  imports  are  raw  silk  and  cotton  yarn,  metals  including 
copper  and  brass,  piece-goods  country  cloth,  sundries,  sugar,  groceries 

plo ne  6re  haS,  k 6,7  beM  a ®reat  Crease  in  the  4ports  of 

uropean  piece-goods,  kerosme  oil,  lucifer  matches,  and  sundries 
which  are  consumed  by  all  classes.  Imports  are  chiefly  for  retail 
sale.  Piece-goods  are  sent  from  Bombay  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  ot  some  large  firm,  and  sold  to  retailers  who  go  to  the  firm 
make  their  own  purchases,  and  dispose  of  the  goods  in  their  shoos 
or  at  weekly  markets  and  fairs.  Country  cloths,  chiefly  luqdas  and 
dhotarjodas  are  brought  from  Nagpur,  Ahmednagar,  Barhmati 

cotsTffiofb11^^^  anf  Ah“edabadi  a»d  coloured  or’ uncoloured 

KMndesh  ’ ^ ^ 1 ‘ paS0dl8’  and  door"slleets,  jajams,  from 
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The  agencies  for  distributing  imports  and  collecting  exports  are 
rade  centres,  weekly  or  half-weekly  markets,  fairs,  shops,  and 
meddlers.  The  chief  centres  of  local  traffic  are  Igatpuri,  Nasik, 
Ldsalgaon,  Nandgaon,  Manmad,  and  Yeolaonthe  railway,  Pimpalgaon 
(Basvant),  Chdndor,  and  Malegaon  on  the  Bombay- Agra  road,  and 
Sinnar  on  the  Ahmednagar-N  asik  road. 

A few  rich  traders,  with  capitals  of  from  £5000  to  £20,000 
(Rs.  50,000- Rs.  2,00,000),  have  dealings  with  Bombay  in  European 
piece-goods,  precious  stones,  bullion,  and  sundries.  Trade  is  brisk 
in  March,  April,  and  May,  when  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  and  other 
Late  crops  comes  to  market.  In  the  rainy  season  (June  - October) 
almost  all  trade,  including  weaving  and  the  making  of  metal  vessels, 
is  dull. 

Although  there  are  no  monopolies,  several  trades  are  carried  on 
almost  entirely  by  certain  classes.  Grujarat  and  Marwar  Yanis, 
Khatris,  Salis,  and  Shimpis  deal  in  piece-goods  and  cloth ; Marwar 
and  Lfidsakka  Yfinis  and  Telis  in  grain  and  groceries;  Bohoris 
and  other  Musalmans  in  oil  and  hardware ; Bohoris,  Shimpis,  _ and 
Brahmans  in  haberdashery;  Ladsakka  Yanis  and  Tfimbolis  in 
spices  and  groceries ; and  Tambats  and  Musalmfins  in  metal 
vessels.  Besides  these,  the  chief  trading  classes  are  Kachhis, 
Komtis,  Kasars,  Dhangars,  Parsis,  Maniars,  Pardeshis,  Yanjaris, 
Malis,  Kunbis,  and  Bagvans. 

In  every  sub-division,  weekly  or  half -weekly  markets  are  held  in 
nine  or  ten  of  the  towns  and  larger  villages.  The  market  days  are 
known  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  who  have  anything 
to  sell  or  to  buy  crowd  to  the  market.  They  are  usually  held  in 
some  open  space  in  the  village,  and  for  a few  hours  in  the  afternoon 
are  gay  and  crowded.  Almost  everything  required  by  the  people, 
grain,  salt,  spices,  pepper,  bangles,  cooking  vessels,  coarse  hand  and 
machine  made  cloth,  and,  in  some  places  such  as  Saykheda,  Nasik 
and  Malegaon,  ponies  and  cattle,  are  offered  for  sale.  Small  villages 
generally  depend  for  their  supplies  on  weekly  markets.  The  dealers, 
who  are  chiefly  Marwar,  Grujarat,  and  Ladsakka  Yanis,  and  Bagvans, 
have  fixed  shops  in  some  neighbouring  town  or  village,  and  go 
from  one  market  to  another.  Generally  one  member  of  a family 
travels,  while  another  stays  at  home  and  minds  the  shop.  They  do 
not  move  much  during  the  rains. 

In  every  sub-division,  in  connection  with  two  or  three  temples  and 
religious  places,  yearly  fairs  are  held  at  stated  times.  The  chief  are 
at  Nasik,  Trimbak,  Saptashring,  Naitala,  Bhugaon,  Yadner, 
Pimpri,  Shendurni,  Nampur,  and  Bogte.  At  Pimpri  in  Igatpuri, 
where  the  country  is  hilly  and  most  of  the  people  are  Kunbis, 
Kolis,  or  Thflkurs,  a considerable  trade  in  blankets  is  carried  on  by 
the  Dhangars,  who  sometimes  take  sheep  in  return  for  blankets. 
Except  that  they  are  larger  and  have  a greater  variety  of  goods, 
fairs  differ  little  from  weekly  markets.  They  last  from  one  to 
fifteen  days  and  draw  from  1000  to  15,000  people,  some  of  whom 
come  from  considerable  distances.  The  fairs  and  weekly  markets 
generally  provide  the  poorer  classes  with  almost  all  their  daily 
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wants,  except  oil  and  liquor  which  are  brought  from  the  Teli  anc 
the  Kal&l,  and  firewood,  which  is  either  gathered  by  the  people 
themselves,  or  is  not  used,  its  place  being  supplied  by  cowdung  cakes. 
The  rich  and  middle  classes  usually  lay  in  a six  or  twelve  months* 
supply  of  some  of  the  articles  of  daily  use,  when  they  are  plentiful  and 
cheap  They  buy  other  articles  from  the  Marwar  and  Ladsakkai 
Vani  shopkeepers,  who  deal  in  grain,  pulses,  salt,  molasses,  sugar, 
oil,  clarified  butter,  spices,  and  groceries,  and  sometimes  in  drugs. 
Almost  every  large  village  has  at  least  one  or  two  such  shopkeepers. 
In  towns  where  their  number  is  greater  they  get  their  supplies* 
except  groceries  which  they  sometimes  order  from  Bombay,  from 
those  who  have  an  excess  or  who  owe  them  money.  In  villages  the 
supplies  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  nearest  markets  or  fairs,  or  direct 
from  the  producers.  Town  shopkeepers  have  their  own  capital 
which  they  sometimes  lend  at  interest,  but  village  shopkeepers  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  borrowed  capital.  Their  business  is 
on  a small  scale  and  they  have  no  dealings  outside  the  district. 
Both  m villages  and  towns,  resident  customers  pay  either  in  cash  or 
by  monthly  settlements,  and  strangers  by  ready  money.  Interest  is 
not  charged  on  monthly  accounts,  nor  is  any  discount  allowed  for 
cash  payments.  Trade  by  barter  often  takes  place  in  the  Sahyadri 
sub-divisions  between  husbandmen  and  shopkeepers  or  peddlers 
Peddlers,  chiefly  Marvadis,  Lingfiyats,  Shimpis,  Kfears,  and 
tfohons,  attend  weekly  markets.  Marvddis  and  Lingayats  deal  in 
groceries,  Shimpis  in  cloth,  Kasars  in  metal  pots  and  bangles,  and 
o oris  m haberdashery.  They  buy  their  stores  from  large 
shopkeepers  and  hold  a stock  worth  from  £2  10s.  to  £20  25- 

Rs  200).  They  take  their  wares  on  their  heads,  or  on  pack 
bullocks  or  horses,  or  in  carts,  and  sometimes  in  the  railway. 
Kachhis  and  Makranis  take  cloth,  false  pearls,  stones,  and  beads 
Sometimes  they  sell  their  wares  without  receiving  any  cash  payment 
but  they  never  fail  to  recover  the  money  in  their  second  trip.' 
Makianis  occasionally  bring  with  them  good  Arab  horsos 


. ^ ing  of  roads  and  railways  has  caused  a marked  change 
1T.th,e  system  trade  and  has  greatly  increased  its  amount.  The 
eiiect  of  these  changes  on  the  different  classes  of  the  people  is 
mixed,  and  local  opmion  varies  as  to  whether  the  balance  is  good 
or  evil.  Comparing  the  trade  returns  with  local  opinions  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  different  classes,  the  following  seem  to  be  the 
chief  general  results. 

As  regards  traders  the  chief  results  seem  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  business  done  and  a fall  in  the  rate  of  profit.  This 
loss  of  profit  is  due  to  two  causes,  the  competition  of  local  traders 
of  small  or  of  no  capital,  and  the  competition  of  outsiders  When 
risks  were  great  and  much  time  was  taken  in  turning  over  stock 
usmess  could  be  carried  on  only  by  men  of  considerable  capital  ■ 
competition  was  small  and  profits  were  high.  With  safe  and 
rapid  carriage,  the  stock  in  trade  can  soon  be  turned  over  and  the 
competition  of  men  of  small  capital  becomes  possible.  Again  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  visit  the  district  has  attracted  outside 
traders.  And  their  knowledge  of  the  railway  and  of  the  telegraph 
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bheir  bolder  and  wider  methods  of  trading,  and  their  willingness  to 
bake  a smaller  margin  of  profit,  have  enabled  more  than  one  class 
of  outside  traders  to  establish  themselves  in  Nasik.  The  chief  of 
these  outside  traders  are  Bohoris  from  Bombay  and  Surat,  who 
have  gained  a large  share  of  the  iron,  hardware,  and  cloth  trades,  and 
have  lately  started  the  import  of  kerosine  oil.  Another  class  of 
Musalmans,  Memons  known  in  Nasik  as  Kachhis,  within  the  last 
few  years,  have  become  the  leading  wholesale  grain-dealers.  Some 
have  settled  in  the  district,  but  most  have  their  head-quarters 
in  Bombay  and  come  to  Nasik  only  during  the  fair  months. 
Another  class,  who  compete  with  the  Kachhis  in  grain  and  with 
the  Bohoris  in  oil  and  cloth,  are  Hindus  of  the  Bhatia  caste.  Bike 
the  Kachhis,  most  Bhatia  traders  belong  to  Bombay  and  visit  Nasik 
only  during  the  busy  season. 

The  competition  of  these  outside  classes  has  injured  the  local 
traders  in  three  ways.  The  margin  of  profit  has  been  lowered, 
some  important  branches  of  trade  have  passed  from  their  hands, 
and  the  number  of  middlemen  has  been  reduced.  In  spite  of  these 
disadvantages,  the  local  opinion  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  amount  both  of  exports  aud  of  imports,  has  more 
than  made  up  to  the  local  traders  for  their  losses  from  competition 
and  from  changes  in  the  system  of  trade  which  they  have  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  adopt. 

The  three  chief  changes  in  the  system  of  trade,  easy  and  safe 
carriage,  fewer  middlemen,  and  smaller  trading  profits,  tend  to 
better  the  state  of  producers  whether  manufacturers  or  husbandmen. 
In  the  case  of  manufacturers  and  other  skilled  workmen,  the  gain 
from  these  changes  is,  to  a great  extent,  met  by  loss  from  outside 
competition.  Bocal  opinion  would  seem  to  agree  that  the  changes 
in  the  course  and  system  of  trade  have  little,  if  at  all,  benefited  the 
class  of  skilled  workmen. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  of  cotton  cloth,  and  of  brass  and 
copperware,  have  of  late  years  increased.  At  the  same  time  the 
general  use  of  imported  hardware  and  other  articles,  which,  under 
the  head  Sundries,  have  risen  from  7185  tons  in  1873  to  26,750 
in  1878,  has  forced  many  craftsmen  to  leave  their  old  callings  and 
take  to  weaving  or  brassware  making.  The  result  has  been  that, 
even  in  the  prosperous  callings,  the  competition  of  local  labour  and 
the  competition  of  cheap  outside  goods,  have  together  greatly 
lowered  the  rate  of  wages. 

In  two  respects  the  changes  have  injured  husbandmen.  Outside 
competition  has  destroyed  their  former  monopoly  of  profit  in 
seasons  of  local  scarcity,  and  their  gains  as  carriers  have  been 
reduced.  Their  loss  from  outside  competition  in  times  of  scarcity 
is  doubtless  considerable.  During  the  famine  years  (1876-77) 
in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  local  crops,  grain  importations  prevented 
the  price  of  millet  rising  above  sixteen  pounds  the  rupee.  Their 
loss  from  the  decrease  of  long  cart  journeys  to  the  coast  is,  to  some 
extent,  made  up  by  their  employment  in  carrying  to  and  from 
the  railway  stations,  which,  though  it  yields  a smaller  return, 
does  much  less  damage  to  their  cattle.  Against  these  losses 
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husbandmen,  or  at  least  landholders,  gain  from  the  greater  ease? 
with  which  their  produce  finds  a market,  and  the  much  larger  share- 
of  the  export  price  that,  from  the  competition  of  traders  and  the- 
reduction  of  the  number  of  middlemen,  now  goes  to  the  grower. 
Another  great  gain  is  the  wide  market  that  quick  carriage  hasi 
opened  for  such  rich  and  perishable  products  as  vegetables  andl 
fruit  and  molasses.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that,  as  producers, 
husbandmen,  at  least  near  the  line,  have  decidedly  gained  by  the  > 
opening  of  the  railway,  and  that,  as  consumers,  they  have,  all  over  • 
the  district,  profited  by  the  reduced  cost  of  cloth,  hardware,  salt, 
oil,  and  sundries.  Labourers,  like  husbandmen,  have,  on  the 
whole,  benefited  by  the  changes  in  the  system  of  trade.  The 
chief  exception  to  this  is  the  case  of  carriers.  Before  the  opening 
of  roads  great  numbers  of  Yanjaris  and  Lamanis,  and,  to  a less 
extent,  of  C-harans  and  Kunbis,  lived  as  pack-bullock  drivers 
Ihe  opening  of  cart  roads  reduced  the  demand  for  their  services 
and  many  were  forced  either  to  leave  the  district  or  to  take  to 

&e-  Afte™ardS,’  When  (1861)  the  balk  of  the  baffle  passed 
? car?s  t°  f railway,  many  of  the  poorer  husbandmen  and  field 
workers  lost  an  important  source  of  income.  Again,  the  railway 
emand  for  labour,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  has,  to  a great 
extent,  been  met  from  outside.  Deccan  Mhftrs  furnish  the  bulk  of 
e unskilled,  and  north  India  and  Bombay  craftsmen,  the  bulk  of 
the  skilled  labourers.  Still  the  great  development  of  trade 
employs  a largely  increased  amount  of  unskilled  labour  • and  it 
would  seem  that  very  few  people  of  the  labouring  class  have  to 
leave  the  district  m search  of  work.  As  consumers,  labourers 

equally  with  husbandmen,  share  in  the  advantages  of  cheap  cloth 

hardware,  oil,  salt,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  3 

Good  roads,  and  still  more  the  railway,  have,  in  a special  wav 
enriched  the  district  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  pilgrims 
who  visit  Nasik  and  Trimbak.  p s 

nardS Athe  effe(?  °f  chang’e  in  t}ie  channel  of  trade  from 
r0?d  t0i^e  railwa3b  though  some  of  the  towns  and 
ages  on  the  line  of  road  have  declined  since  the  opening  of  the 

llway,  their  decay  is  more  than  met  by  the  rise  of  Ig-atnuri 

ndgaon,  Lasalgaon  and  Ghoti,  from  small  villages  to  important 
country  towns  and  trade  centres.  S porranc 

SECTION  III.— -CRAFTS.1 

cAi?f/i0?irtfi!nClaSSeS  crafts,men.  about  whom  information  has  been 

o t ^tTremferSOfricleS  0f  furniture>  nine  of  articles 
dress,  and  two  of  miscellaneous  articles.  The  three  crafts 

connected  with  articles  of  furniture  are,  the  making  of  copper  and 

S wool"8  Tbe  °U“diftg  °f  beU  White  meta1’  and  the  turning 
of  wood.  The  nine  crafts  connected  with  dress  are  : the  working 
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dyeings  and  weaving  of  silk,  the  making  of  gold  and  silver  thread, 
the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth,  the  weaving  of  carpets,  the  weaving  of 
tape,  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  cotton  cloth,  blanket  weaving,  and 
lac  work.  The  two  miscellaneous  crafts  are  the  making  of  paper 
and  nitre. 

The  making  of  copper  and  brass  vessels  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  prosperous  of  Nasik  crafts.  Besides  supporting  a 
very  well-to-do  class  of  Kasars,  or  dealers  in  copper  and  brass  ware, 
this  industry  gives  employment  to  three  sets  of  workmen,  Tambats 
makers  of  large  articles,  Kalaikars1  makers  of  small  articles,  and 
Charakvalas  workers  on  the  lathe  or  polishers.  One  or  two  Tambat 
families  are  found  in  some  of  the  larger  villages  and  country  towns, 
but  the  bulk  of  thenq  and  almost  all  Kalaikars  and  Charakvalas, 
are  settled  in  Nasik2  and  Ojhar,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Nasik. 

Kasars,  with  an  estimated  strength  of  about  eighty  ° families,  are 
said  to  have  gathered  into  Nasik  from  the  outlying  villages.  Their 
home  tongue  is  Marathi,  and,  except  a few  of  the  richest,  they  live 
in  one-storied  houses.  They  wear  the  sacred  thread,  a slightly 
modified  Brahman  turban  with  a rather  broad  flat  dome,  generally 
carelessly  folded,  and  short  coats  or  jackets  that  do  not  reach  below 
the  hip.  They  drink  liquor  and  eat  animal  food,  and  are  sober, 
thrifty,  and  orderly.  Their  sole  occupation  is  selling  brass  and 
copper  vessels  either  wholesale  or  retail.  They  are  well-to-do.  They 
worship  the  goddess  Kali,  and  have  a temple  of  their  own.  Widow 
marriage  is  allowed  and  they  have  no  trade  guild. 

Of  Tambats  there  are  two  chief  divisions,  Hindus  and  Musalmans. 
The  Hindus  are  by  much  the  more  numerous  and  important, 
with  an  estimated  strength  of  one  hundred  families  at  Nasik  and 
fifteen  at  Ojhar.  The  Nasik  Tambats  used  to  be  settled  in  the  west 
of  the  city  near  the  Trimbak  gate,  from  which  they  have  lately  moved 
to  the  outside  of  the  Malhar  gate  in  the  west.  They  are  said  to  have 
come,  between  three  and  four  hundred  years  ago,  from  Champaner4 
the  ruined  capital  of  the  Panch  Mahals.  They  claim  a Kshatriya 
origin,  and  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Tambats  of 
Ahmedabad,  Baroda,  Surat,  and  Bombay.  Before  reaching  Nasik 
they  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  village  of  Ojhar,  where  there  are 
still  fifteen  families  and  a temple  of  their  family  goddess  Kali. 
Though,  out  of  doors,  they  speak  Marathi,  their  home  tongue  is 
Gujarati.  The  men  wear  Maratha  Brahman  turbans,  and  the  women 
a modified  Gujarati  dress,  keeping  to  the  petticoat  and  small  head 
robe,  but  wearing  Maratha  instead  of  Gujarati  ornaments.  Their 
houses  are  generally  one-storied.  In  food  they  are  strict  vegetarians. 
They  are  thrifty,  hardworking,  sober,  and  skilful.  Their  special 
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1 Kalaikars  also  make  silver  pots  charging  from  3 d.  to  4 \d.  (2-3  as.)  a tola  for 
their  labour. 

2 At  Ndsik  there  are  about  one  hundred  families,  and  fifteen  at  Ojhar. 

3 The  details  are  : Kdsik  50,  Chandor  2,  Yeola  10,  Vani  2,  Vinchur  4,  Satana  8, 
Mdlegaon  6,  and  Manm&d  2. 

4 Chclmpaner  seems  never  to  have  recovered  since  its  capture  by  the  Emperor 
Humiyun  in  1535.  It  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  royal  seats  in  Gujar&t,  and  rapidly 
decayed.  See  Bombay  Gazetteer,  III.  306, 
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work  is  making  large  brass  and  copper  vessels.  Their  occupation 
is  constant  and  well  paid;  and;  though  few  of  them  have  capital; 
almost  all  are  well-to-do.  They  keep  images  of  Khandoba  and 
Bahiroba  in  their  houses.  But  their  chief  deity  is  Kali  whose 
worship  they  seem  to  have  brought  with  them  from  Champaner. 
I hey  have  the  special  custom  of  holding  marriages  once  in  every 
four  or  five  years  only.  At  these  times  all  girls  between  five  and 
eleven  must  be  mated.  The  ceremonies  and  rejoicing’s  last  over 
two  or  three  weeks  during  which  all  Tambat  shops  are  closed. 
According  to  his  means  a man  spends  on  his  son’s  marriage  from 
£10  to  £50  (Rs.  100- Rs.  500),  and  from  £5  to  £40  (Rs.  50-Rs. 
400)  on  his  daughter  s marriage.  Whatever  its  origin  this  system 
of  periodic  marriage  seasons  has  the  advantage  of  greatly  reducing 
feasting  and  show  charges.  Though  there  is  no  trade  guild;  caste 
influence  forces  the  workman  to  keep  certain  social  and  trade  rules. 
At  every  marriage  the  bridegroom  has  to  pay  a caste  fee  of  12,9. 
(Rs.  6);  and  12s.  6d.  (Rs.  6-4)  if  the  bride  is  a widow.  The 
sum  thus  collected  forms  a fund;  used  for  charitable  and  religious 
purposes.1  Only  a few  lambats  have  shops.  They  teach  their  boys  to 
read  and  write;  and  to  keep  Marathi  accounts.  Their  wares  are  in 
fairly  constant  demand;  with  a yearly  busy  season  in  Shrdvan  and 
Bhadrayad  (September  and  October);  and  a specially  heavy  harvest 
once  in  twelve  years  during  Sinhastha.  Except  six  families  of 
dealers  all  are  workmen.  Their  work  is  plain ; beauty  of  shape  and 
polish  are  its  chief  excellence.  Among  the  Hindu  Tambats,  are 
five  families  of  Ronkam  Tambats  who  belong  to  a colony  of 
Marathas  from  Ohaul  and  Revdanda  m Kolaba.  They  perform  the 
thread  ceremony;  eat  animal  food,  drink  liquor;  and  allow  widow 
marriage.  Except  that  their  women  dress  in  Marathi  fashion;  they 
do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  the  Grujarati  Tambats. 

Musalman  Tambats  are  probably  converted  Gujarati  Tambats. 
They  have  six  workshops  in  Nasik,  and  about  ten  in  Chandor. 
The  Chandor  settlement  is  due  to  the  patronage  given  to  the  town 
by  Malharrav  Holkar.  this  prince;  when  visiting1  Chandor  about  the 
year  1 /55,  was  much  taken  with  the  town,  and,  to  improve  it,  tempted 
craftsmen  to  settle,  by  gifts  of  land  and  money.  Among  the 
settlers  were.  Musalman  Tambats  from  Nagar  in  Mar  war.  For  a 
time  they  enjoyed  highly  paid  employment  in  the  Chandor  mint. 
When  the  mint  was  closed  soon  after  1819,  the  Tambats  took  to 
working  in  copper  and  brass.  So  long  as  the  Bombay-Agra  road 
remained  the  highway  of  trade,  the  demand  for  their  wares  was  good, 
but,  since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the  Agra  road  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  the  demand  for  Chandor  brass-work  has  ceased,  and 
the  Tambats  that  are  left,  are  badly  off,  with  only  a local  demand 
for  their  wares.  The  six  Nasik  families  came  from  Chandor. 


l The  charitable  expenses  are  chiefly  in  feeding  religious  beggars  On  the  7th  of 
Paush  (January-February)  a feast  is  given  at  the  Trimbak  Gate,  and  on  the  12th  of 
the  same  month  at  the  Malhdr  Gate.  Expenses  connected  with  the  Trimbak  Gate  feast 
are  borne  by  the  marriage  tax  fund,  and  those  connected  with  the  Malhdr  feast  by  a 
distinct  fund  raised  by  the  members  of  the  different  castes,  who  live  in  that  part  of 

two  tem'ples  at  nIT"*  eXpenSeS  are  chiefly  connect(;d  with  the  maintenance  of  Kali's 
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Kalaikars,  or  tinsmiths,  the  other  class  of  brass-workers  belong  to 
the  Panchal  caste  of  Marathi  speaking  Hindus.  They  call  themselves 
‘ Ary a Somavanshi  Kshatris / but  in  spite  of  their  high  claims  some 
doubt  attaches  to  their  origin.  They  are  not  allowed  to  enter  Rands 
temples  on  the  Godavari,  and  Chainbhars  profess  to  despise  them, 
refusing*  to  mend  their  shoes.  The  result  of  this  is  that  they  always 
try  to  hide  the  fact  that  they  are  Panchals,  and  take  new  names 
according  to  their  callings.  The  Nasik  Kalaikars  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Bedar.  In  Nasik  there  are  about  fifteen  establishments 
of  Kalaikars.  Their  proper  craft  has  of  late  failed  them.  They 
owed  their  position  as  a special  class,  to  the  belief  that  the 
burning  of  navasdgar , Chloride  of  ammonium,  brought  on  a house- 
hold the  wrath  of  the  gods.  Of  late  this  feeling  has,  to  a great 
extent,  passed  away,  and,  as  tinning  is  a very  simple  process,  the 
need  of  a special  class  of  workmen  has  ceased.  Kalaikars  differ  from 
Tambats  by  casting  pots  as  well  as  beating  them  into  shape,  and 
by  making  small  instead  of  large  articles. 

Charakvalas,  or  polishers  on  the  lathe,  of  whom  there  are 
about  fourteen  families,  belong  to  different  castes.  Five  of  them  are 
Kalaikars,  four  Thatere  Pardeshis,  two  Marathas,  one  Shimpis, 
and  one  Kolis.  They  have  pretty  constant  work  and  are  fairly  well- 
to-do.  They  generally  make  no  pots,  and  are  the  hired  servants  of 
the  Kasars.  The  Thatere  Pardeshis,  who  have  their  head-quarters 
at  Raipur,  Nagpur,  and  Benares,  say  that  they  have  been  settled 
for  centuries  at  Nasik,  and  that  their  forefathers  were  warriors.  Only 
one  among  them  has  opened  a small  coppersmith’ s establishment 
like  those  of  the  Kalaikars.  The  Marathas  and  Shimpis  have  been 
settled  in  Nasik  for  a few  years  only.  The  Koli  says,  he  is  of  the 
same  caste  with  the  Kolis  of  Sarvatirth,  Takit,  and  Bailgaon  in 
Nasik,  and  that  his  forefathers  have  been  settled  as  polishers  in 
Nasik  for  eight  or  nine  generations. 

A little  brass  and  bell  metal  is  smelted  by  Tambats  in  Nasik,  and 
some  of  the  copper  is  made  from  broken  pots.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  copper  and  brass  comes  by  rail  from  Bombay,  in  the  shape  of 
sheets  of  English  copper  and  brass  generally  about  four  feet  square. 
They  are  bought  by  Kasars  in  Nasik,  generally  through  Hindu 
brokers,  and  sold  to,  or  given  to  be  worked  by  Tambats.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  brass  and  copper  sheets,  thick,  medium,  and  thin.  They 
differ  very  little  in  price,  copper  costing  £4  85.  to  £4  10s.  (Rs.  44- 
Rs.  45),  and  brass  £3  8s.  to  £3  10s.  (Rs.  34 -Rs.  35)  a hundredweight, 
with  two  shillings  extra,  one  for  brokerage  and  the  other  for  carriage. 

Brass  and  other  alloys  are  smelted  in  a pit  about  three  feet  round 
and  four  or  five  feet  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a bellows-tube 
is  firmly  fixed,  and  over  the  tube  are  laid  three  or  four  flat-bottomed 
dome-shaped  crucibles  or  pots,  about  eighteen  inches  high  and 
a foot  round.  These  crucibles  are  made  of  powdered  flint  and 
ashes,  filled  with  copper  and  zinc,  and  closed  by  an  air-tight 
stopper.  Charcoal,  dried  cowdung  cakes,  and  wood,  are  heaped  over 
them.  The  fire  is  lighted,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  bellows,  blown 
to  a white  heat.  The  craftsmen  know  the  time,  generally  from  four 
to  five  hours,  required  for  the  alloy  to  form,  and,  when  it  is  ready. 
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with  the  help  of  an  instrument  called  chydh ,l  the  crucibles  are  taken 
out  one  by  one.  On  taking  it  out,  the  side  of  the  crucible  is  bored 
py  the  point  of  a nail,  and  the  liquid  contents  are  allowed  to  flow 
mto  shallow  clay  troughs,  and  left  to  cool.  When  cool,  the  solid 
mass  is  dragged  from  the  trough  by  a pair  of  tongs,  laid  on  a very 
s i ong  stone,  and  beaten  thin.  After  it  has  been  reduced  to  the 
proper  thinness,  the  process  of  working  it  into  shape  is  the  same  as 
oi  shaping  imported  brass  and  copper  sheets. 

The  sheet  is  laid  on  the  floor,  and  on  it  the  workman  traces,  with 
a compass,  the  shape  of  the  article  to  be  made  and  cuts  it  out  with 
scissors  or  a chisel.  The  metal  is  then  softened  in  the  fire  and 
hammered,  and  again  softened  and  hammered,  three  or  four  times 
.ill  it  is  beaten  mto  shape.  Each  vessel  is  generally  made  of  two 
pieces,  an  under  and  an  upper  part,  separately  beaten  into  shape 
and  soldered  with  brass,  borax  savdgi,  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
navasagar.  4 he  men  work  m bands  of  five  or  six,  dividing-  the 
a bo ur,  some  marking  the  rough  shape,  others  shaping  the  neck  and 
the  rest  gmng  the  whole  a rough  polish.  All  the  polishing'  the 
lambats  give  is  rough  scrubbing  with  a mixture  of  powdered 
charcoal  and  tamarind  pulp,  followed  by  beating  with  a small 
n a miner  till  the  whole  surface  of  the  vessel  is  covered  with  little 
facms.  Small  cups  vessels  for  performing  worship  in,  and  other 
articles  mat  want  a high  polish,  are  handed  to  the  lathe-workers. 

The  process  of  polishing  pots  on  the  lathe  is  simple.  The  pot  is 
fixed  to  the  lathe  with  sealing  wax,  and,  while  the  wheel  is  turned 
by  a labourer  the  polisher,  sitting  close  to  the  pot,  holds  against  it  a 
sharp  pointed  tool  called  randha,  which,  as  the  pot  whirls,  Lapes  its 
outer  surface.  Except  one  man  who  has  a coppersmith’s  shop  the 
polishers  are  all  hired  servants.  The  copper  and  brass  scrapings  01- 
dust  are  retained  to  the  dealer.  Although  none  are  rich,  all  have 

kTioT  month”1’  aad  ea™’  °n  an  avera£e’  from  16s- t0  30s.  (Rs.  8 . 

A coppersmith’s  chief  tools  and  appliances  are  : (1)  a stone  daaad 
with  about  three  feet  above  and  two  feet  under  ground,  on  which  brass 
and  other  castings  are  beaten.  As  it  has  to  stand  vei-y  rough  usaoe 
the  s one  is  chosen  of  flawless  black  basalt  and  isbei/eaSlv 

rAoe<(Rs  W01OftWetbStrS-18Said  ,S0lnetimes  t0  cosAs  much 
as  ±-10  (Rs  100).  With  the  increased  consumption  of  imported 

copper  sheets,  the  use  of  the  stone  has  greatly  declined  (2)  Five 

frsTewi  r;  <E“-  <*>  Ap»-of  by.no„;eifwf,s 

mplrh  « i A i • V ^ ^ An  anvil,  sandhdn  or 

m ^ along  upright  bar  polished  at  one  end,  on  which  the  pot  is 
placed  and  beaten,  worth  about  46*.  (Rs.  2)  (7)  About  -u 

special  anvils,  kka^ais,  thick  iron  terstnll^  smoothed  Sine 
end,  worth  altogether  about  f 1 5 (Rs.  150).  (8)  Four  ordinary  anvTs' 
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airans,  worth  £2  (Rs.  20).  (9)  About  fifty  small  hammers,  used 

when  the  pot  is  placed  on  the  bar  anvil,  worth  about  £10  (Rs.  100). 
(10)  Two  pairs  of  scissors,  for  cutting  copper  or  brass  sheets,  worth 
-4*.  (Rs.  2).  (11)  A wooden  stand,  khodvi,  for  supporting  the 
bar  anvil.  This  is  a block  of  wood  with  two  legs  about  60 
apart,  and,  in  the  angle  between  the  legs,  a solid  block  of  wood  with 
a hole  in  the  middle.  This  stool  is  set  slanting  on  its  legs,  and 
the  bar  anvil  is  passed  through  the  hole,  the  lower  part  of  the  bar 
anvil  serving  as  the  third  leg  of  the  stool,  and  supporting  it  m a 
slanting  position.  The  workman,  sitting  on  the  bar  anvil  with  his 
le^s  on  either  side  of  it,  holds  the  pot  in  his  left  hand  on  the  anvil 
at  the  end  of  the  bar,  and  beats  it  with  the  hammer  in  his  right 
hand.  (12)  Two  files,  kdnas , worth  2 s.  (Re.  1)  each  ; they  are 
renewed  every  year.  (13)  Two  pairs  of  compasses,  kaivars , together 
worth  4 s.  (Rs.  2).  (14)  Two  hollow  stones,  ukhals , on  the  top  of  which 
the  sheet  is  laid  and  rounded  by  hammering  ; they  are  each  worth 
8s.  (Rs.  4).  (15)  Eight  chisels,  chhdnis,  for  cutting  the  metal, 

worth  together  about  3,9.  (Rs.  1-8). 

Kalaikars,  who  make  small  articles,  require  the  following  tools  : 
(1)  An  anvil,  ctiran,  worth  10s.  (Rs.  5).  (2)  Four  bar  anvils,  kharvais} 
worth  together  16s.  (Rs,  8).  (3)  Four  hammers  worth  together  8s. 

(Rs.  4).  °(4)  One  pair  of  tongs,  sandsi,  worth  Is.  (8  as.).  (5)  ^Two 

pairs  of  scissors  worth  together  2s.  (Re.  1).  (5)  Five  files,  kansis , 

each  worth  from  3 d.  to  9 d.  (2-6  as.).  (7)  A vice,  shagda , worth 
8s.  (Rs.  4).  (8)  A pair  of  bellows  worth  Is.  (8  as.).  .(9)  A saw, 
karvat,  worth  Is.  (8  as.).  (16)  An  iron  bar,  sandhan,  with  one  end 

smoothed  as  an  anvil.  (11)  A scraper,  randha,  of  flat  b on  six  inches 
by  half  an  inch,  with  one  end  bent  and  sharpened.  It  is  used  for 
scraping  and  polishing  pots,  and  is  worth  Is.  (8  as.).  (12)  A borer, 

sdmta,  worth  1 \d.  (1  anna).  (13)  Afoot  rule,  gaj,  worth  3d.  (2  as.), 
(14)  A square  iron  tray,  tds,  worth  6d.  (4  us.).  (15)  A palm-leaf 

fan,  jhadjpana,  used  for  making  a draft,  worth  § d.  anna). 

Polishers  or  lathe  workers  have  seven  chief  tools.  (1)  The  wheel 
that  drives  the  lathe,  worth  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12).  (2)  The  lathe,  worth  Is, 
(8  as.) , It  is  a cylindrical  piece  of  wood  with  one  end  made  so  that 
the  pot  can  be  fastened  to  it  with  sealing  wax.  (3)  Twenty  scrapers, 
randhds , worth  together  10s.  (Rs.  5).  (4)  A bar  anvil,  kharvai, 

used  to  remove  notches  and  other  roughnesses.  (5)  Three  small 
hammers  worth  together  Is.  6d.  (12  as.).  (6)  Tongs  worth  Is.  (8  as.). 
(7)  A pair  of  bellows,  bhdta,  to  work  the  fire  required  to  heat  pots 
that  want  repairing.  (8)  A sharpening  stone,  jpathri,  woith  Qd. 
a pound  (8  as.  a sher)^  required  to  sharpen  the  scrapers,  these  are 
the  ordinary  tools.  One  Ralaikar  named  Gfyanu  has  been  entei  prising 
enough  to  buy  an  English  lathe.  The  machine  cost  him  £90 
(Rs.  900).  It  has  worked  well,  and,  from  their  better  polish,  his 
wares  command  special  prices. 

A large  class  of  ornaments  and  small  articles  are  made  by 
casting.  Those  used  for  worship  are  : (lj  The  abhishekapdtra 
somewhat  like  the  gadva,  except  that  its  bottom  tapers  into  a 
point ; it  stands  in  a tripod,  with  a ring  at  the  top,  and  has  a hole 
in  the  bottom  through  which  water  drips  on  the  object  of  worship. 
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(2)  The  sampushta,  a hollow  cylinder,  varying  from  two  to  six  inches 

°n1e  to  twoin  height,  is  used  for  washing  images. 
(o)  lhe  chauJci,  a low  fonr-footed  stool,  round,  square,  or  six  or 
eight  cornered  is  used  as  an  image  stand,  or  as  a support  for  an 
image  stand.  (4)  The  adni,  a stand  on  which  the  conch,  or  shanJch 
is  placed,  is  generally  tortoise-shaped,  and  about  half  an  inch 
m diameter.  (5)  The  cjhanta,  a long  handled  bell,  has  its  handle 
generally  carved  into  the  figure  of  Hanuman,  the  monkey  god,  or 
o Grarud,  Vishnu  s ^ half-man  half-bird  charger;  it  varies  much 
m size.  (6)  I he  ekarti  is  a fish-shaped  pot  for  burning  camphor, 
about  two  to  four  inches  long.  (7)  The  panchdrti  is  a similar  pot 
for  burning  clarified  butter  before  idols;  it  has  five  openings 
_ oi  wicks.  (8)  I he  dhuparti , a stand  with  hemispherical  top  and 
bottom  is  used  for  burning  incense.  (9)  The  nirdnjan , the  lamp  in 
which  clarified  butter  is  kept  burning  during  worship,  is  of  two  shapes 
a tai  er  and  a shorter,  the  shorter  one  much  like  the  dhupdtri  (fro. 
oj.  (10)  Ihe  arghya,  a narrow  cup,  from  half  an  inch  to  three 
inches  long  and  from  a quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad,  has  a 
_ at  handle  and  long  flat  snout  from  which  sacrificial  water  is  poured 
(11)  Ih epanchpah  is  a box  with  chambers  for  the  various  powders 
turmeric,  guldl , abir,  and  kunku,  used  in  worship.  (12)  The  kamal 
us  a round  plate  with  a stand  on  which  the  idols  are  placed.  (13) 
lhe  tamhan , a shallow  bath,  except  for  its  slightly  bulging  rim  not 
unlike  the  tat  or  dmmg  dish,  is  used  for  washing  the  images. 

Three  musical  instruments  are  made  : The  bell  (No.  5)  (14) 

the  jhanj  or  cymbal,  and  (15)  the  tal , a rounded  cymbal ; the 
jhanj  is  about  four  and  the  tal  about  two  inches  in  diameter  Both 
are  used  m worship  while  reciting  drtis,  or  songs  in  praise  of  the 

gods,  and  by  beggars  who  go  from  door  to  door  singing  hymns 
and  metrical  proverbs.  J 


For  storing  and  carrying  water,  the  chief  vessels  are:  (16)  The 
patele,  a cylindrical  copper  or  brass  pot,  with  slightly  rounded 
bottom,  varying  m size  from  two  inches  round  to  four  or  five  feet 
across  and  two  or  three  feet  high  ; the  larger  vessels  are  used  for 
storing  and  the  smaller  for  cooking.  (17)  The  tapele,  a somewhat 
conical  pot,  with  rounded  bottom,  and  narrow  neck ; like  the  vdtele 
this  pot  varies  greatly  in  size;  the  small  ones  are  used  for  boiling 
n rn  rn'y  holding  milk,  and  the  large  ones  for  storing  water. 
(18)  Ihe  handa  is  a short-necked  cylindrical  pot  used  "both  for 
carrying  and  storing  water.  (19)  The  ghdyar  has  a longer  neck,  and, 
unlike  the  handa,  a sharply  sloping  lower  part.  (20)  The  qanqdl 
a.  copper  jar  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and  four 
to  nine  deep,  is  used  for  holding  hot  bathing  water  and  for  stee  ping 
clothes ; among  high  class  Hindus,  who  wear  fresh  clothes  every 
day  this  hot  water  pot  is  much  used.  (21)  The  tavi  is  generally 
small,  from  four  to  six  inches  across,  has  a rounded  bottom,  and  sides 
that  contract  at  rather  a sharp  angle ; it  is  made  either  of  copper  or 
brass  and  is  used  for  holding  milk,  oil,  and  butter.  (22)  The  tew 
. J crs.  froT1I  tlie  {am  111  having  its  sides  rounded  instead  of  sharp  : it 
is  made  either  of  copper  or  brass,  and  is  used  for  storing  milk  oil 
and  clarified  butter.  & ' ' 
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There  are  three  measures : (23)  The  pdyli,  and  (24)  the  slier, 
both  of  them  cylindrical  and  generally  made  of  copper  ; and  (25)  the 
pavsher,  a small  globular  brass  pot  used  for  measuring  milk. 

There  are  five  cooking  pots  : The  patele  (No,  16),  and  tapele 
(No.  17),  already  described.  The  (26)  bahugune , a cylindrical  pot  like 
the  pdtele  only  rather  bulging  in  the  lower  half,  seldom  more  than 
a foot  in  diameter.  (27)  The  karanda,  a machine  for  stewing 
modaks,  shengas,1 2  and  one  or  two  other  native  dainties,  consists  of 
three  pieces,  underneath  a cylinder  with  flat  side  handles,  in  the 
middle  a metallic  sieve  with  two  hooks  to  serve  as  handles,  and,  at 
the  top,  fitting  the  rim  of  the  first  piece,  a dome  with  a cup -shaped 
handle ; water  is  boiled  in  the  cylinder,  the  sieve  is  put  in  its  place, 
the  dainties  are  laid  either  on  the  sieve  or  on  a piece  of  plantain  leaf, 
and  the  lid  is  fastened ; then  heat  is  applied  to  the  lower  part,  and 
the  steam,  gathering  in  the  cover,  stews  the  dainties.  (28)  The 
pardi  is  another  sieve  or  perforated  dish  used  to  carry  off  the  surplus 
grease  when  karanjis 2 or  andrsds  are  fried  in  clarified  butter.  (29) 
The  rovali  is  a cylinder,  six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  nine  to 
twelve  inches  high,  with  a sieve  at  the  bottom,  used  for  washing  rice 
before  it  is  boiled.  (30)  Thejharais  a long  handled  sieve  used  for 
frying  the  gram  flour  paste  required  for  cooking  bundis.  In  making 
bundis  gram  flour,  mixed  with  water,  is  poured  into  this  sieve 
which  is  held  over  a frying  pan  with  boiling  clarified  butter  in  it, 
and  shaken.  The  gram  flour  paste  falls  into  the  pan  in  drops,  which 
become  solid  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  boiling  clarified  butter.  The 
drops  are  then  taken  out  in  another  sieve,  called  (31)  upasni,  which, 
differs  from  the  jhdra  chiefly  in  not  having  a rim.  (32)  Chcihaddni, 
or  kitli,  the  English  kettle,  is  now  in  much  use  particularly  among 
educated  natives.  (33)  The  kadhai , or  frying  pan,  is  a round  pan 
from  six  inches  to  six  feet  across  and  from  one  inch  to  two  feet 
deep  ; it  has  two  handles  opposite  each  other  and  is  used  for 
frying.  Eight  eating  and  drinking  dishes  are  made  : (34)  The 
pardt,  a shallow  flat-bottomed  basin,  about  six  inches  deep  and 
two  or  three  and  sometimes  as  much  as  nine  or  ten  feet  round,  is 
made  generally  of  copper  and  sometimes  of  brass  ; it  is  the  tray 
into  which  boiled  rice  is  poured  and  handed  to  the  company. 

(35)  The  velni  is  a dish-like  pot,  usually  one  or  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  sometimes  polished,  in  which  enough  rice  for  two  or 
three  guests  is  taken  from  the  tray  and  poured  into  the  plate. 

(36)  The  ogrdle  or  muddle , a small  brass  or  copper  ladle,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  two  to  three  deep,  is  used  for  carrying 
rice  from  the  tray  into  the  eater’s  plate  for  the  first  course,  and 
giving  it  the  shape  of  a solid  ball.  The  velni  is  used  for  the 
second  and  later  courses,  and  the  ogrdle  for  the  first  course  only. 
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1 ModaJcs  and  shengas  are  made  of  rice  flour,  and  contain  cocoa  kernel,  sugar, 
cardamoms,  almonds,  and  saffron.  They  differ  in  shape  only.  Modaks  are  shaped 
somewhat  like  a lotus  bud  with  the  bottom  rather  flat ; shengas  are  semicircular. 

2 Karanjis  are  of  the  same  shape  as  shengas , but  differ  from  them  in  being  made  of 
wheat  flour  instead  of  rice,  and  in  being  fried  instead  of  being  stewed ; andrsds  are 
made  of  rice  flour,  raw  sugar,  and  poppy  seed.  They  are  round  cakes  about  as  big  as 
the  palm  of  the  hand, 
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(37)  The  tat,  a dining  dish  with  the  rim  slightly  inclined* 
outwards,  is  made  of  brass  and  polished,  and  varies  in  diameter 
trom  six  inches  to  two  feet.  (38)  The  vdti,  a cylindrical  brass< 
cup  with  a rounded  bottom,  from  one  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  is- 
used  to  hold  each  man's  share  of  curry,  and  of  broth.  (39)  The  i 
gctdva  a polished  copper  or  brass  water  pot  with  a narrow  neck, 
used  for  holding  each  man's  supply  of  drinking  water,  varies  froinu 
the  size  of  a pear  to  the  size  of  a full-grown  pomello.  (40)  The'! 
valyacha  tambya,  also  made  of  copper  or  brass,  is  flatter  than  the 
gadva  and  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  (41)  The  loti  is  a 
pear-shaped  pot,  and  resembles  the  vdlydclia  tambya  in  use,  size,  and 
material  (42)  Ihe  manakarnilca  is  similarly  used,  but  is  smaller  and 
always  of  brass.  (43)  The  chambu  is  another  small  brass  water  jar. 

Four  drinking  cups  are  made  varying  in  size  from  an  apothecary's 
ea  spoon  measure  to  eight  ounces.  They  are  : (44)  the  rdmvdtra,  a 

®QP  r?u?d?d  bottom ' (45)  the  a rdmpdtra  on  a stand  • 

( b)  the  phulpatra ; and  (47)  the  jpanchpatra,  the  former  with  a thick 
urn  and  slightly  broader  above,  the  latter  with  a thinner  rim  and 
perfectly  cylindrical. 

T wo  brass  lamps  are  made  : (48)  the  samayi , and  (49)  the  kandil 
or  lamandma , both  flat  saucer-like  brass  plates,  with  hollows  in  the 
lip  for  the  wicks  ; the  samayi  is  laid  on  a long  brass  stand  and  the 
IcandU  on  a shorter  stand  hung  from  the  roof  by  brass  chains. 

Nasik  brass  ware  is  m good  demand  not  only  in  the  local  markets 
u even  as  far  as  Gujarat,  the  Nizam’s  country,  and  the  Central 
.Provinces,  ihe  trade  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  Kfears,  who 
either  get  orders  from  dealers  in  Bombay  and  other  chief  trade 
centres,  or  send  their  agents,  or  themselves  go,  with  a cart  or  laden 
bullock  or  pony,  to  Maheji  fair  in  Khandesh  and  to  smaller  weekly 
markets,  and  dispose  of  them  to  village  shopkeepers  and  well-to-  : 
do  husbandmen.  In  this  way  the  bulk  of  the  large  unpolished 
vessels  made  by  the  Tambats  finds  a market.  But  the  chief  and  the 
most  growing  demand  m Nasik,  is  from  pilgrims,  almost  all  of 
whom  take  away  some  of  the  graceful  highly  polished  smaller  brass 

W Oil  O «, 

Unpolished  copper  pots  are  sold  at  2s.  3d.  (Rs.  1-2)  the  pound 
and  pohsned  ones  at  4s.  6d.  (Rs.  2-4) ; unpolished  brass  pots  fetch 
1 ‘ annas)  the  pound,  and  polished  ones  4s.  (Rs.  2).  Water 

pots  ot  two  metals,  gangdjamni,  are  more  costly,  fetching  from  5s.  to 
05.  (Ks.  2f  -Ks.  3)  a pound. 

Except  three  or  four  who  have  shops  of  their  own,  Tambats 
and  Kalaikars,  are,  like  Charakvalas,  the  hired  servants  of  the  Kasars 
or  dealers.  They  are  supplied  with  the  metal  and  are  paid  for 
working  large  copper  or  brass  articles  2s.  U.  (Rs.  1-4)  the  man 

hboui  rf  artlCleS’- 1%  (Re'  1}  ate  P°Und’  as  they  req™e  much 
labour.  Casting  is  paid  for  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 

represeentaa  d 7°  & ^ steady  and  skilled  workman  these  rates 
represent  a daily  wage  of  from  4 ±d.  to  Is.  (3-8  as.). 

In  Nasik  there  is  no  lack  of  work,  and,  with  few  exceptions  the 
Tambats  are  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well-to-do.  TheTalaikars 
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though  poorer,  have  regular  work,  and  are  by  no  means  badly  off. 
ChAndor  coppersmiths  are  also  well  employed  and  most  of  ihem 
are  free  from  debt.  Among  no  class  of  brass  workers  do  the  women 

take  part  in  the  work. 

At  ordinary  times  coppersmiths  work  about  nine  hours  a day, 
from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  morning,  and,  after  the  midday  rest, 
from  two  to  six.  In  the  busy  season  (August  and  November)  they 
work  extra  hours  going  on  sometimes  till  nine.  Hindu  workmen, 
keep  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven,  and  Musalman  workmen 
from  sixty  to  sixty -seven  yearly  holidays.  On  none  of  these  is  the 
workman  allowed  to  do  any  work.  Of  special  holidays  Hindus  rest 
from  labour  during  the  marriage  weeks  once  every  four  or  five  years, 
and  whenever  an  adult  member  of  their  caste  dies.  Musalman 
Tambats  close  their  shops  if  any  member  of  their  community  dies. 

Another  class  of  brass  workers  are  the  Otaris  who  cast  articles  of 
bell  metal  and  of  the  white  alloy  known  as  bhatur.  They  are 
Maratha  Hindus,  who,  for  marriage  and  other  purposes,  form  a 
distinct  community,  and  are  said  to  have  originally  come  to  JNasik 
from  Miraj.  They  are  a small  body,  probably  not  more  than  nine 
houses,  of  whom  three  ate  settled  at  Nasik,  one  at  Yeola,  three  at 
Malegaon,  one  at  Chandor,  and  one  at  Sinnar.  One  or  two  Gujarati 
Tambats  also  cast  bell  metal.  The  white  metal  is  an  alloy 
containing,  it  is  said,  two  parts  of  brass  to  one  of  zinc.  Broken 
brass  pots  are  bought  generally  for  6 (4J  annas)  a pound,  and 
mixed  with  zinc,  tin,  and  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  six  parts  or 
brass,  three  good  and  three  poor,  to  one  of  zinc,  one  of  tin,  and  two 
of  copper.  In  casting  figures  a wax  mould  of  the  required  shape  is, 
except  one  small  hole,  covered  with  a coating  of  clay.  The  alloy  is 
then  melted  in  a crucible,  and,  when  ready,  is  poured  thiough  the 
hole  on  to  the  wax,  the  molten  metal  taking  its  place  as  the.  wax 
melts  and  burns  offY  "When  the  metal  has  cooled,  the  clay  coating  is 
broken  and  removed.  In  casting  hollow  articles  such  as  bells  the  wax 
mould  is  filled  with  clay,  and  the  metal  poured  in  melts  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  wax.  The  articles  chiefly  made  are,  tats  or  dining 
plates  and  vdtis  or  curry  cups.  They  are  sold  either  by  weight  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a pound  (Be.  1 - Be.  a shei),  or,  if  of  any 
special  design,  by  the  piece.  The  white  alloy,  bhatur,  is  used  in 
casting  toe  rings,  jodvis.  The  Nasik  bell  metal  casters  geneia  y se 
their  own  goods  chiefly  to  MarathAs.  Their  wares  have  no  special 
merit  and  are  in  little  demand.  The  work  requires  almost  no  capita  , 
and,  as  a class,  the  workers  are  poor,  barely  self-supporting.  Iheir 
women  help  by  covering  the  moulds  with  clay.  Iheir  hours  of  work 
and  their  holidays  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kalaikars. 
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1 The  Hindu  holidays  are  : 12  Amdvdsyds,  the  last  days  of  each  lunar  month  five 
days  at  Divdli  (October -November),  five  days  at  Shirnga  (March- April),  two  days 

at  Dasra  (October),  and  two  at  Sankrdnt  (January).  . 

2 The  Musalman  days  are  : one  at  Bakri  Id,  two  at  Ashura,  one  at  Walti  Ban  one 
at  Zhilan,  one  at  Miraj -i-Mahamad,  one  at  Shal-i-Barat,  one  at  Lanat-ui-Kadar,  two 

at  Ramzan  Id,  and  fifty-two  Fridays.  . , 

3 The  alloy  is  sometimes  obtained  from  the  broken  pots  at  6a,  (4  annas)  a pound, 
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W°°d  Turning  supports  five  families  in  Nasik.  The  workers  are 
pai  y Khatris  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  Chaul  in  KoMba, 
and  partly  Marathas  who  were  originally  the  Khatris'  servants. 

The  kinds  of  wood  generally  used  are,  Mia  kuda,  Wrightia 
me /orta  , eak,  sag,  Tectona  grand  is  ; tivas,  Dalbergia  uiainensis ; 
and  black  wood,  sisu,  Dalbergia  latifolia.  They  are  bought  from  the 
oca  im  ler  mei  chants.  Besides  the  wood,  their  chief  other  material 
is  lac  containing  resin,  sulphur,  bees-wax,  and  some  colouring 
matter  generally  mineral.  The  material  generally  used  for  colouring 
led  is  vermilion ; for  colouring  yellow,  orpiment ; for  colouring 
gieen^  verdigris  or  a mixture  of  orpiment  and  indigo  ; for  colouring- 

lamp  black0'  ^ ^ Englis]l  Prussian  blue ; and,  for  colouring  black. 


A wood  turner  has  two  tools,  the  lathe  and  the  chisel.  The  lathe, 
Madge,  consists  of  two  blocks  of  wood  about  two  feet  long  six  inches 
broad  and  six  inches  high,  with  a short  iron  peg  or  spike  on  the  inner 
ace  of  each  of  the  blocks.  Of  the  two  blocks  of  wood  one  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  the  weight  of  a heavy  stone,  the  other  is  movable.  The 
piece  of  wood  to  be  turned  is  drilled  at  each  end,  the  movable  part 
of  the  lathe,  always  the  left  block,  is  taken  away,  and  the  wood 
slipped  over  the  two  iron  spikes.  The  workman  then  sits  on  a board 
opposite  the  lathe,  and,  with  his  left  foot,  keeps  the  movable  block 
m i s place.  He  then  takes  his  bow,  kamdn,  a bamboo  about  three 
teet  long  with  a loose  string,  and  passing  a loop  of  the  string  round 
he  right  end  of  the  wood  to  be  turned,  tightens  his  bow,  and,  by 
moving  it  sharply  at  right  angles  to  the  lathe,  makes  the  wood  turn 
quickly  round  on  the  two  iron  spikes.  As  it  turns,  it  is  worked  into 

wrpe  1_\ a dou,le  Pomted  chisel,  vdkas,  held  in  the  left  hand. 
When  the  wood  has  been  well  shaped  and  smoothed,  a piece  of 
sealing  wax  is  held  close  to  it,  and,  by  the  friction,  melted  and  spread 

?ve/  ff.  su,rfa°e'  „Th?  fiual  Polist  ?s  gwen  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
Igui  of  the  kovaa,  Pan  claims  odoratissimus. 


The  chief  articles  turned  are  : The  latne,  or  rolling  pin  used  in 
kneading  wheat  bread  , a plain  wooden  bar  from  one  to  two  feet  long 
and  two  to  three  inches  round,  costs  f d.  (4  anna),  and  is  not 
lacquered  The  gudgudi  or  hukha  is  of  three  parts,  the  bowl 
the  handle,  and  the  pipe.  The  bowl  is  made  of  a cocoanut  shell 
with  a hole  at  the  top,  polished  and  smoothed  on  the  lathe.  The 
handle,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long  and  three  to  four  inches 
round,  is  hollowed,  and  the  outside  carved  and  covered  with  lac. 

, • , __  ^ nine  to  twelve  inches  long 

and  one  mch  round,  smoothed  and  lacquered.  Nasik  hukkas  are 
of  rather  inferior  workmanship,  and  cost  from  4 \d.  to  9 d.  (3-6  -as.). 
Olothes-pegs,  khuntis , from  four  to  six  inches  long  and  two  to 
three  round,  cost  2s.  (Re.  1)  a score,  kodi.  Children’s  rattles, 
khulkhulas,  a lacquered  stick,  from  two  to  four  inches  long  and 
halt  an  mch  round,  with,  at  each  end,  a laequered  hollow  ball  from 
three  to  five  inches  round,  with  a few  pieces  of  stone  as  a rattle, 
cost  1 id.  (1  anna)  each.  Balusters,  kathada,  upright  sticks  from 
six  inches  to  three  feet  long  and  from  half  an  inch  to  six 
inches  round,  and  lacquered,  cost  from  1 \d.  to  6 d.  (1-4  as.)  a stick. 
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Rulers,  dhhnis,  from  one  to  two  feet  long  and  one  to  two  inches 
round,  are  not  coloured,  and  cost  from  1 \d.  to  4 Jd.  (1-3  ns.). 
For  walking  sticks,  Mthis , the  wood  is  supplied  by  the  customer  and 
the  turner  paid  from  3d.  to  fid.  (2-4  as.).  All  of  these  articles  are 
sold  in  the  makers'  shops.  They  have  no  special  merit,  and  are  not 
in  much  demand.  The  turner  generally  works  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  He  keeps  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-seven  yearly  holidays,  and  earns  a monthly  income  of  from 
12s.  to  18s.  (Rs.  6 - Rs.  9).  The  women  do  not  help. 

Silk  Working,  one  of  the  most  important  of  Nasik  industries, 
is  estimated  to  support  about  4000  families.  Silk  is  woven  at 
Yeola,  Nag,  Balegar,  Andarsul,  Bharan,  and  .Mukheda.  The 
manufacture  of  silk  at  Yeola,  which  is  now  the  chief  centre  of  the 
industry  with  about  925  looms,  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (1115  H.),  when  one  Raghoji  Naik,  a fore- 
father of  the  present  pdtil,  by  the  promise  of  a monopoly,  induced 
a certain  Shamdas  Valji,  a Gujarat  Yani,  to  bring  silk  weavers  to 
settle  at  Yeola.  The  monopoly  was  continued  by  the  Peshwa's 
government,  and  newcomers  could  not  start  silk  looms  in  Yeola 
except  by  paying  the  original  settlers  a fine  of  £3o  (Rs.  350)  J Under 
the  British  the  monopoly  was  at  first  respected.  In  1837  the 
petition  of  a Pardeshi  named  Bapu,  for  leave  to  open  reeling  and 
spinning  machines  in  Yeola,  was  rejected  by  the  assistant  collector, 
and  this  decision  was,  on  appeal,  upheld  by  the  Collector.  A 
further  appeal  to  the  Revenue  Commissioner  was  more  successful, 
and,  in  September  1845,  Bapu  gained  leave  to  set  up  a machine  in 
Yeola.  On  this  (26th  January  1848)  the  Gujaratis  filed  a suit  in 
the  Yeola  sub-judge's  court.  The  point  was  decided  in  their 
favour.  But,  on  appeal,  the  High  Court  (24th  June  1864)  upset  the 
decision  and  pnt  an  end  to  the  monopoly.  Since  1864  many  classes 
of  outsiders  have  taken  to  silk  weaving,  and  now  there  are  250 
Khatris,  300  Koshtis,  200  Salis,  and  25  Musalmans.  _ Similarly, 
besides  twenty  Gujarat  dealers,  there  are  fifteen  Patnis,  six  Thakurs 
or  Bhrama  Kshatris,  three  Shimpis,  and  four  Musalmans. 

All  of  the  silk  comes  to  Yeola  raw.  It  is  brought  from  three 
quarters,  China,  Bengal,  and  Persia.  For  trade  purposes  it  j.s 
divided  into  six  classes.  The  first  class,  aval,  worth  17s.  a pound 
(Rs.  17  a sher );  the  second  class,  with  two  varieties  demand  larikin, 
worth  16s.  Qd.  a pound  (Rs.  16-8  a sher);  the  third,  sim,  worth 
16s.  a pound  (Rs.  16  a sher);  the  fourth  with  two . varieties,  sot , 
worth  13s.  a pound  (Rs.  13  a sher),  and  sal  bajohi  worth  12s.  a 
pound  (Rs.  12  a sher) ; the  fifth  with  two  varieties,  charam  and 
Uriah,  both  worth  8s.  a pound  (Rs.  8 a sher) ; and  the  sixth  with 
two  varieties,  shiharjpuri  worth  4s.  a pound  (Rs.  4 a sher),  and 
pan  jam  worth  2s.  Qd.  a pound  (Rs.  2-8  a sher).  All  the  silk  comes 
from  Bombay,  in  goods  and  passenger  trains,  in  boxes  of  about 
thirty-five  pounds,  20  muthds.  The  dealers  mentioned  above* 
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i Of  this  amount  Rs.  1-4  went  to  the  Kdzi ; Rs.  22-8  to  the  Peshwa’s  government  y 
Rs.  5-4  to  the  Pdtil ; and  Rs.  321  to  the  Gujarat  silk  weavers  for  a caste  dinner. 
Collector  of  Ahmednagar,  124,  1st  November  1835. 
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Gujarat  Vams,  Patms,  Th&kurs,  Shimpis,  and  Musalmans,  are 
men  of  means  with  capital  of  from  £500  to  £30,000  (Rs  5000- 
Rs.  3,00,000). 

On  reaching  Yeola  the  raw  silk  is  made  oyer  to  the  reeler,  rahdtJcari 
under  whose  care  it  is  reeled,  sorted,  and  spun.  It  is  next  made 
over  to  the  dyer,  rangdri,  to  be  dyed,  and,  when  received  from  him 
it  is  sent  to  the  weaver,  mdgvala , by  whom  it  is  warped,  sized’ 
and  woven.  At  the  reeler’s,  the  first  thing  is  to  sort  the  silk! 
With  this  object  it  is  thrown  on  a three  feet  round  bamboo 
cage,  phalfca,  that  surrounds  a central  handle  about  two  feet  long 
feittmg  m front  of  this  reel,  the  sorter,  who  is  generally  a woman 
fastens  the  end  of  the  hank  to  a smaller  reel  known  as  asm/  and’ 
fixing  the  central  rod  of  the  bamboo  cage,  phdlka,  against  her  left 
foot,  spins  it  rapidly  by  twisting  the  end  of  the  rod  between  two  of 
her  toes.  The  quality  of  the  fibres  in  the  skein  is  uneven,  varying 
through  five  or  six  gradations.  It  is  the  sorter’s  chief  duty  to 
watch  these  gradations,  and  to  wind  all  of  each  variety  round 
a separate  reel.  With  this  object,  before  she  begins  to  wind 
she  gathers  near  her  five  or  six  of  the  smaller  reels  or  asdris. 
Un  finding  the  end  of  the  skem  she  knots  it  to  one  of  the 
smaller  reels,  and,  placing  the  cage  against  her  left  foot,  spins  it 
round  between  two  of  her  toes.  The  fibre  passes  through  her 
fingers,  and,  as  soon  as  its  quality  changes,  she  breaks  the  silk 
picks'  up  a second  reel,  knots  the  end  to  it,  and  winds  on  till  the 
quality  of  the  silk  changes  again,  when  either  a third,  or  the  first,  reel 
is  taken  up  If  the  new  quality  is  the  same  as  that  on  the ’first 
reel,  the  ends  of  the  silk  are  put  into  the  mouth  and  tied  by  the 
ongue  with  great  neatness  and  speed.  In  this  way,  even  a youno- 
worker  will,  without  hitch  or  mistake,  sort  the  hank  over  five  reels? 

The  sorted  silk  is  ready  for  spinning.  To  spin  it,  with  the  help 
of  a small  wheel  the  silk  is  wound  from  the  reels  on  to  bobbins 
garoks,  made  of  hollow  reed.  These  bobbins  are  then  arranged 
;’!!  1 owing  machine,  tat,3  and,  by  means  of  a wheel  and  axle, 

e fibres  of  each  bobbin  are  twisted  together  and  guided 
through  a glass  ring  round  a drum,  dhul,  and  then  reeled^  on  a 

1 To  both  ends  of  a rod,  about  two  feet  long  and  two  inches  rm.nl 
bound  at  their  centres,  six  or  eight  slips  of  bfmboo  each  about  a foot  lonu  dot'll 
ends  of  these  slips,  which  cross  each  other  at  equal  ancles  and  form  1 ° 

figure  strings  are  tied  in  the  following  manner  One  steL  is  tld  to  T d 

SiS&tt  Z "fi 

oneXftothe  ott’er.*™8  PaSSed  °Ver  °f  aU  the 

in^he* c/eft'end  of^a’p'ie^e’of^bamboo!^  ^ ^asset^  through  the  hollow  reed  and  fixed 

dd’es’tw  five* 'feet  ^^The  “cental®  b ’ ^ "Pri«ht  tar  and  upright 

iron  pegs  or  pins,  and 

rings!  aiuTwound  roSid  tt,St^b0bbin"  twiSted’  pass' through ^ the  gllss 
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small  reel  or  phalki.  This  two- thread,  dontar,  yarn  is  used  in 
making  some  fibres.  But  most  of  it  is  again  wound  on  a reel  and 
from  that  on  the  bobbins,  and,  a second  time,  put  through  the 
throwing  machine  so  as  to  make  the  regular,  or  four  thread,  ckdrtar , 
yarn.  The  rahdtvala,  or  wheelman,  who  takes  his  name  from  the 
large  wheel  that  drives  the  throwing  machine,  has  now  completed 
his  part. 

Silk  yarn,  called  sheria,  is  sold  either  to  another  dealer  or  to  a 
weaver.  In  sorting  and  spinning,  the  raw  silk  loses  about  eleven 
and  a quarter  per  cent  in  weight  (from  44  to  39  dhahbus ).* 1 2  To  make 
this  loss  good  a corresponding  deduction  is  made  in  the  standard 
of  weight. 

The  tools  in  a spinner’s  establishment  are  : Three  large  and 
one  small  cages,  phdlka  and  phalki,  each  worth  from  3d.  to  6d. 
(2-4  us.),  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  reels,  asdris , each  worth  3 d.  to 
6d.  (2-4  as.).  A small  wheel  for  winding  the  silk  from  the  reels 
on  to  the  bobbins,  garolis , worth  6s.  (Rs.  3) ; about  500  bobbins 
worth  together  about  l\d.  (5  as.)  ; and  the  throwing  machine, 
worth  together  about  £3  6s.  (Rs.  33),  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25)  for  the  big 
driving  wheel,  and  8s.  (Rs.  4)  for  the  upright  wooden  frame,  tat , on 
whose  pegs  the  bobbins  turn,  and  8s.  (Rs.  4)  more  for  the  drum, 
dhol , round  which  the  twisted  threads  from  each  bobbin  are  rolled. 
To  open  an  establishment  a rahdtkari  requires  from  £3  to  £4 
(Rs.  30- Rs.  40)  of  capital.  The  spun  silk  is  weighed  by  a lower 
standard  to  make  up  for  loss  in  spinning  and  reeling,  and  is 
generally  sold  to  a dealer  or  to  a weaver.  In  the  dealer  s hands  the 
first  process  the  silk  passes  through  is  bleaching  and  dyeing1. 

Silk  Dyeing  and  Bleaching  support  about  twelve  families.  Of 
these,  six  are  settled  at  Yeola,  of  whom  one  family  are  Musalmans 
and  the  rest  Khatris.  The  Musalmans  say  they  came  to  Yeola 
from  Burhanpur ; the  Khatris,  who  claim  a strain  of  Kshatnya  blood, 
have  a tradition  that  they  came  from  Sind  through  Gujarat.  They 
would  seem  to  have  come  to  Kasik  along  with  the  silk  spinners  and 
weavers  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A dyer’s  appliances  are  very  simple.  A brick  and  mud  fire-place, 
a large  copper  cistern,  a hollow  stone  mortar,  and  some  long  n on- 
tipped  pestles. 

On  reaching  the  dyer’s  hands,  the  silk  yarn,  sheria,  is,  if  it  is  not 
to  be  dyed,  washed  with  soap,  and,  sometimes,  to  make  it  white, 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur.  If  it  is  to  be  dyed,  it  is  first  bleached 
by  boiling  it  in  an  alkaline  ley  called  ukhar.  This  ley*"  is  prepared  by 
boiling  together  slaked  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda,  of  which  three 
kinds  are  used  at  Yeola,  pdpadkhdr , kelikhar,  and  kharimati.  When 
boiling,  the  silk  has  to  be  most  carefully  watched  as  it  spoils  if  kept 
too  long  in  the  ley. 

After  boiling  it  in  the  alkaline  ley  the  yarn  is  washed,  and,  while 

_ — .. — ■■  ■■  - — — — ' 

■ ■- — ————————————————————————————— 

1 The  dhabbu  is  a half-anna  piece. 

2 The  details  of  the  compound  are  : For  each  slier  of  silk  yarn,  J sher  carbonate  of 
soda,  | sher  quicklime,  and  ten  shers  water.  The  soda  is  dissolved  in  water,  and,  to 
the  strained  solution,  lime  is  added  and  boiled. 
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moist,  is  dipped  in  a solution  of  alum,  kept  in  it  for  three  nights, 
and  again  washed.  The  silk  is  now  ready  to  be  dyed. 

# To  dye  it  red,  a watery  solution  of  cochineal.  Coccus  cacti,  and 
pistachio  g'alls,  Pistacia  vera,1  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  cochineal  to 
four  of  the  pistachio  galls,  is  made  by  boiling  the  powdered  ingredients. 
While  still  moist,  the  silk  is  steeped  in  a copper  cistern  and  stirred 
in  it  till  it  has  taken  the  required  tint.  The  copper  cistern,  or  dye- 
beck,  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  silk  is  taken  out,  washed  several 
times,  and  dried.  If  the  colour  is  dull,  the  tint  is  brightened  by 
dipping  the  silk  in  lemon  juice  mixed  with  water. 

To  dye  it  orange,  the  silk,  undergoes  the  same  processes  as  to  dye 
it  red,  except  that,  in  addition  to  cochineal  and  pistachio  galls,  the 
dye-beck  contains  a variable  quantity  of  powdered  turmeric. 
The  proportions  of  the  orange  dye  mostly  used  at  Yeola  are, 
seventeen  of  cochineal,  seven  and  a half  of  pistachio  galls,  and  thirty- 
four  of  turmeric. 

To  dye  it  lemon-yellow,  silk  is  steeped  in  a hot  strained  solution 
of  isjparek , a kind  of  delphinium,  and  impure  carbonate  of  soda, 
squeezed,  and  dried.  Though  not  itself  yellow,  this  solution  gives 
the  silk  a yellow  that  does  not  fade  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  To 
dye  it  green,  yellow  silk  is  steeped  in  indigo.  To  dye  it  black,  the 
silk  is  steeped  in  an  infusion  of  myrobalans,  and  then,  for  a night, 
in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  then  squeezed,  steeped  either  in 
cocoanut  oil  or  cocoanut  milk,  boiled  again  in  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  and,  when  cool,  washed  in  plain  water. 

To  dye  it  purple,  red  silk  is  steeped  in  an  infusion  of  myrobalans 
and  dried  without  being  washed.  It  is  then  steeped  in  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  washed.  Another  way  of  making  a purple 
fabric  is,  in  weaving,  to  use  black  silk  for  the  warp  and  red  for  the 
weft. 

Silk  is  seldom  dyed  blue.  When  blue  silk  is  wanted  the  dye 
used  is  indigo  and  the  work  is  entrusted  to  Musalman  indigo  dyers.2 

To  dye  it  tawny-yellow,  the  silk  is  boiled  a degree  less  in  the  alka- 
line ley,  than  for  other  shades.  It  is  then  taken  out,  squeezed,  kept 
moist,  and,  without  being  washed,  is  plunged  into  a solution  of 
dyer’s  rottleria,  Rottleria  tinctoria,  and  powdered  alum,  in  the 
proportion  of  fourteen  of  the  rottleria  to  three  of  the  alum,  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  boiling  water,  quickly  stirred,  and  left 
standing  till  the  effervescence  abates.  In  this  mixture  the  silk  is 
steeped,  stirred,  and  left  to  soak  for  about  four  hours.  This  is  the 

most  lasting  of  yellow  dyes,  but  the  process  requires  delicate 
management. 

To  dye  it  snuff  colour  the  silk  is  steeped  m a decoction  of 
’boljTi'U/Ty  Acacia  aiabica,  Jclxazr^  A-cacia  catechu,  and  catechu  powder 

The  dyes  and  dye  stuffs  used  by  a silk  dyer  are:  (1)  The 
three  varieties  of  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  known  as  vdvnd  Mar 
keli  Mar,  and  Mari  mdti , come  either  from  Sind  where  they  are  dug* * 

1 Galls  from  other  species  of  Anacardiaceee  are  also  used. 

• details  of  them  are  given  below,  under  the  head  Cotton  Dyeing. 
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from  tlie  bottom  of  small  ponds,  or  from  Arabia.  They  are  a mixture 
of  the  carbonate  and  sesque-carbonate  of  soda,  and  contain  a variable 
quantity  of  silica,  chlorides,  and  sulphates.  According  to  the  amount 
of  impurity,  the  price  varies  from  about  1 d.  to  2 d.  a pound 
(Re.  1 - Rs.  2 the  man  of  28  lbs.).  (2)  Soap ,sdban,  generally  called 
country  soap,  is  made,  chiefly  at  Kapadvanj  in  Kaira,  from  the  oil 
of  the  Bassia  latifolia,  boiled  with  an  alkaline  of  khdr  and  lime.  It 
is  sold  in  round  white  opaque  pieces  at  from  2 d.  to  3d.  the  pound 
(2§  -4  as.  a sher).  It  is  not  suitable  for  fine  work  or  for  the  toilet. 
(3)  Sulphur  is  generally  bought  from  Bohoris  who  bring  it  from 
Bombay  and  other  places.  To  bleach  it,  white  yarn  is  put  in  a two 
feet  high  basket  laid  bottom  up  with  holes  for  the  free  passage  of 
air.  In  the  bottom  and  sides  is  set  a dish  of  live  coals.  Among  the 
coals,  small  pieces  of  sulphur  are  thrown,  and  the  damp  yarn  is  spread 
over  the  basket,  and  soaked  with  the  sulphur  fumes.  (4)  Alum, 
brought  from  Cutch  and  Sind,  has  traces  of  iron,  silica,  and  soda. 
A purer  and  better  variety  is  brought  from  China.  Sind  and 
Cutch  alum  vary  from  about  1 \d.  to  If d.  a pound  (Rs.  l|-Rs.  2^a 
man),  and  China  alum  from  about  1| d.  to  2d.  (Rs.  2 - Rs.  2^).  (5) 
Copperas,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol,  is  brought  from 
Europe  and  sold  at  l|d.  the  pound.  (6)  Pistachio  galls,  buz-ganj , 
brought  from  Persia  and  Cabul,  give  better  tints  than  other 
galls?  (7)  Turmeric,  halad,  is  the  product  of  the  Curcuma  longa. 
It  is  grown  all  over  India  and  yields  an  unstable  yellow  dye. 
The  mother  tubers  have  more  colouring  matter  than  the  smaller 
ones.  It  costs  from  about  If d.  to  2 \d.  the  pound  (Rs.  2 - Rs.  3 a 
man).  (8)  IspaTsk,  the  flowers  and  stalks  of  a kind  of  delphinium, 
is  brought  from  Persia  and  Cabul.  It  is  used  solely  in  dyeing 
silk  yellow,  and  costs  from  Is.  9 d.  to  2s.  [as.  14-Re.  1)  a pound. 
(9)  Of  the  two  kinds  of  Indian  myrobalans,  the  chebulic  myrobalan 
is  the  one  generally  used  in  silk  dyeing*.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
Terminalia  chebula  which  grows  in  all  the  Sahyadri  forests.  The 
cost  varies  from  2s.  to  3s.  (Rs.  1-Rs.  1^)  a man  for  the  ripe,  and  from 
3s.  to  5s.  (Re.  H-Rs.  2£)for  the  unripe  fruit.  (10)  Kapila,  the  powder 
on  the  capsules  of  the  dyer’s  rottleria,  comes  from  Malabar,  the 
Himalayas,  and  Arabia.  It  costs  from  2s.  to  3s.  (Re.  1 -Rs.  I2)  a 
pound.  (11)  The  bark  of  the  bdbhul,  Acacia  arabica,  and  of  the  khair , 
Acacia  catechu,  are  obtained  locally  at  a nominal  price.  Catechu, 
the  extract  of  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  Acacia  catechu,  is  sold  at  Is. 
to  Is.  3d.  (8-12  as.)  the  pound.  (12)  Cochineal,  kirmiz,  the  dried 
female  insect.  Coccus  cacti,  is  found  in  Mexico  and  Teneriff,  and 
brought  from.  England  to  India  and  sold  at  about  4±s.  (Rs.  2)  the 
pound.  (13)  Indigo,  n%l,  is  the  prepared  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Indigofera  tinctoria.  Almost  all  the  indigo  used  in  Nasik  comes 
from  Sind,  and  costs  from  3s.  to  4s.  (Rs.  1^-Rs.  2)  the  pound. 

On  leaving  the  dyer,  silk  is  sent  to  the  weaver,  mdgvala,  who 
performs  three  processes,  sizing,  warping,  and  weaving.  Silk  is 
sized  in-doors,  the  warp  silk  in  a different  way  from  the  weft  silk. 
The  warp  silk  is  sized  on  the  tansala,  a pair  of  upright  wooden  bars 
about  eight  feet  high  with  a row  of  glass  rings  fixed  to  each  bar 
through  which  yarn  is  passed  and  drawn  tight,  and  stiffened  by 
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brushing  in  a dressing  of  size.  In  sizing  the  weft,  the  silk  is  placed 
on  a cage,  and  wound  on  reels.  While  on  the  reels  it  is  moistened 
with  size.  The  sizer,  who  is  always  a woman,  sits  with  the  reel  on 
her  leftside,  and,  on  her  right,  a small  wheel,  to  whose  axle  is  firmly 
fitted  a piece  of  reed  called  likhadi.  Picking  out  the  end  of  the 
hank  from  the  reel,  she  fixes  it  to  the  likhadi,  and,  by  working  the 
wheel  with  her  right  hand,  makes  the  likhadi  spin  quickly  round, 
winding  the  silk  round  itself.  As  the  wheel  turns  the  worker  damps 
the  yarn  on  the  reel  with  size,  and  passes  the  thread  through  her  left 
fingers  so  that  the  gum  is  evenly  spread  over  the  whole  line. 

The  warp  is  next  made  ready.  In  this  there  are  three  processes, 
heddle  filling,  joining,  and  arranging.  The  heddle  filler,  according 
to  the  pattern  of  the  borders,  passes  threads  through  the  loops  in 
the  cords  of  the  different  heddles  and  between  the  teeth  of  the  reed, 
johani  ; when  this  has  been  done,  the  joiner,  sdndhndr , fastens  the 
ends  of  the  warp  threads  to  the  heddles,  by  tying  the  corresponding 
threads  of  the  warp  to  those  passed  through  the  reed  by  the  heddle 
filler,  and,  finally,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  warp,  the  threads 
are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  position  the  joiner  has  given 
them. 

The  silk  loom  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  long  by  four  to  seven 
feet  broad.  At  one  end  sits  the  weaver  with  his  feet  in  a large  pit, 
and,  immediately  in  front  of  him,  the  square  cloth  beam,  turai,  which 
supports  the  warp  and  round  which  the  fabric,  as  it  is  woven,  is 
rolled.  In  the  weaver’s  pit  are  the  treddles  or  foot  boards,  by 
working  which  the  weaver  raises  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the 
warp. 

The  treddles  are  joined  by  strings  with  the  heddles,  two  frames 
which  hang  from  the  roof  across  the  threads  of  the  warp  each  with 
a set  of  threads,  the  set  of  threads  of  the  one  being  fastened  to  the 
lower,  and  of  the  other  to  the  upper  threads  of  the  warp.  As  the 
treddles  are  worked  the  heddles  move  the  threads  of  the  warp  in 
turn  up  and  down,  while,  between  each  movement,  the  shuttle  loaded 
with  weft  yarn  is  passed  across  the  warp.  In  front  of  the  heddles, 
and,  like  them,  hung  from  the  roof  is  the  reed , johani,  between  whose 
thin  slips  of  bamboo  the  warp  threads  pass.  This  is  set  in  a heavy 
frame,  the  shuttle  beam,  which  the  weaver  works  to  force  home  the 
threads  of  the  weft  after  the  shuttle  has  passed. 

From  the  pit  in  which  the  weaver  sits,  the  warp  stretches  back 
to  the  warping  beam  from  six  to  nine  inches  above  the  ground. 
In  front  of  the  weaver,  is  the  cloth  beam,  about  4J  feet  long  and 
two  inches  bioad  and  high,  supported  by  two  wooden  uprights. 

Behind  the  heddles,  horizontal  rods  are  thrust  between  the  upper 
and  lowei  thi  eads  of  the  warp  to  keep  them  from  getting  entangled, 
and,  ten  or  twelve  feet  further,  is  the  warping  beam,  dta,  on  which 
the  waip  is  wound.  This  beam,  about  four  feet  long  and  two  inches 
round,  is  supported  in  the  middle  by  a rope,  and  Is  kept  tight  by 
passing  the  rope  round  a pully  and  fastening’  it  close  to  the  weaver’s 

side,  who,  from  time  to  time,  loosens  the  rope  as  the  cloth  is  wound 
round  the  cloth-beam. 
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For  a silk  weaver’s  establishment  twelve  appliances  are  wanted. 
They  are : (1)  To  prepare  the  warp,  the  tansdlas  or  uprights  with  rings, 
worth  18s.  (Rs.  9) ; (2)  200  likhadis  or  pieces  of  reed  to  wind  the  weft, 
Is.  (8  as.)  in  all ; (3)  awheel,  rahdt , worth  8s.  (Rs.  4) ; (4)  a large  reel, 
phdlka,  worth  6d.  (4  as.)  ; and  (5)  small  reels,  asdris , worth  Is.  3d. 
(10  as.).  For  the  loom:  (6)  a cloth  beam,  turai,  worth  3s.  (Rs.  1-8); 
(7)  the  reed  frame  or  shuttle  beam,  hatya , used  as  a batten  or  lay, 
worth  7s.  6d.  (Rs.  3-12);  (8)  the  treddles  and  heddles  worth  10s. 
(Rs.  5)  ; (9)  sandhs  or  kaiches,  rods  laid  flat  between  the  alternate 
threads  of  the  warp  to  keep  them  from  becoming  entangled,  worth  Is. 
‘6cZ.  (12  as.)  ; (10)  the  warp  beam,  ata,  worth  3s.  (Rs.  1-8) ; (11)  three 
shuttles  each  worth  Is,  (8  as.);  and  (12)  a piece  of  polished  agate, mogri, 
used  to  rub  the  gold  borders,  worth  from  6s.  to  £2  (Rs.  3-Rs.  20). 

The  only  articles  woven  are  plain  silks,  without  stripes  or  brocade. 
They  vary  chiefly  in  compactness,  the  closer  they  are  woven  and 
the  more  of  the  fourfold  thread  that  is  used,  the  better  and  dearer 
they  are.  The  kad,  a white,  blue,  or  yellow  robe  without  any  border, 
is  used  as  a dining  robe  by  high  class  Hindus.  It  was  formerly 
worn  by  old  men  only.  But  of  late,  at  small  dinner  parties,  both 
young  men  and  women  have  begun  to  wear  it  instead  of  the  mukta, 
or  rough  silk  cloth.  The  meffis  kad  is  from  five  to  six  yards  long 
and  worth  from  £1  3s.  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  13 -Rs.  25),  and  the  women’s 
from  eight  to  nine  yards  long  and  worth  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20- 
Rs.  30).  The  breadth  of  the  kad  varies  from  3|  to  4^  feet.  The 
pitdmbar  usually  red,  purple,  or  yellow,  but  sometimes  green, 
blue,  and  white,  the  more  costly  dining  robe  of  high  class  Hindus, 
has,  for  men,  an  embroidered  border,  and,  for  women,  has  besides 
the  border  an  embroidered  end.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  kad, 
and  varies  in  price,  for  men,  from  £1  10s.  to  £4  (Rs.  15 -Rs.  40), 
and  for  women  from  £3  to  £7  (Rs.  30 -Rs.  70).  Green  and  yellow 
robes  are  more  costly  than  red  and  purple  ones. 

These  wares  are  sold  either  to  traders  or  to  consumers.  Rich  high 
class  Hindus  generally  order  them  straight  from  the  Yeola  dealers. 
Traders  either  go  to  Yeola  and  take  away  the  silks  as  personal 
luggage,  or  order  them  as  parcels.  The  dealers  send  them  to  Maheji 
fair  in  Khandesh  and  to  Nagardas  in  Berar.  As  Yeola  silks  are 
in  good  demand,  the  dealers  are  not  forced  to  hawk  their  goods 
over  the  country.  Of  late  years  the  demand  for  Yeola  silks  has 
spread  among  some  of  the  lower  classes,  who  have  begun  to  wear 
silk  dining  cloths.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  opening  of  the 
railway,  the  competition  of  foreign  silks  is  greater  than  formerly.  As 
both  the  raw  silk  and  the  manufactured  articles  usually  come  and 
leave  Nasikas  personal  baggage,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  correct  idea 
of  the  amount  of  the  trade.  The  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  yearly 
export  of  silks  vary  from  £100,000  to  £150,000  (Rs.  10,00,000- 
Rs.  15,00,000) ; according  to  some  accounts  the  demand  is  growing, 
according  to  others  it  is  falling. 

Of  the  4000  families  engaged  in  the  silk  industry,  the  forty-eight 
dealers  are  all  well-to-do,  and  some  of  them  are  rich.  Of  the  rest, 
twenty-five  of  the  weavers,  mdgvdlds,  have  capital  and  work  up 
fi  23—21 
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and  dispose  of  their  own  silk.  But  the  bulk  are  skilled  labourers 
employed  by  capitalists  and  paid  by  the  piece. 

A rahdtkari  who  reels,  sorts,  and  spins,  is  paid  from  15d.  to 
16d.  a pound  (Rs.  4-Rs,  5 a mutha).  With  a single  set  of  machinery 
he  can  turn  in  one  day  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of  raw  silk  into  yarn. 
To  work  his  machines  he  wants  the  help  of  eight  labourers  and  pays 
them  8s.  (Rs.  4)  a month,  less  the  wages  of  any  holidays  that 
may  fall.  The  rahdtkari’ s earnings  vary  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10- 
Rs.  20)  a month.  Besides  the  cost  of  his  dye  stuffs,  a dyer  is  paid 
3d.  (2  us.)  for  every  pound  of  silk  dyed,  representing  from  12s.  to  14s. 
(Rs.  6-Rs.  7)  a month.  A weaver,  who  warps,  sizes,  and  weaves  the 
yarn,  gets  £1  (Rs.  10)  for  each  piece  of  cloth,  ninety-six  feet  long  by 
3J  broad,  representing  average  monthly  wages  of  from  12s.  to  16s. 
(Rs.  6-Rs.  8). 

During  the  fair  season  there  is  a steady  demand  for  Yeola  silks. 
In  the  Hindu  marriage  seasons  (November  to  the  middle  of  June) 
the  markets  are  brisk.  But  during  the  rainy  months  (June-October) 
the  artisans  have  either  to  live  on  their  savings  or  to  borrow.  At 
such  times  silk-dealers  generally  lend  money  to  the  artisans  and 
repay  themselves  from  the  wages  earned  during  the  busy  season. 

Silk  workers,  both  Musalmans  and  Hindus,  rest  on  the  last  day  of 
each  lunar  month,  aimavasya.  Hindus  take  in  all  thirty-six  ordinary 
and  six  special  holidays,  while  Musalmans  take  sixty  ordinary  and 
fourteen  special  holidays.  The  usual  work  hours  are  from  seven  to 
eleven  in  the  morning  and  from  two  to  sunset.  Silk  work  cannot 
go  on  at  night,  as  it  wants  good  light  and  constant  watchfulness. 
On  holidays  all  the  workmen  rest. 

In  Yeola,  the  making  of  gold  and  silver  thread  is,  at  present 
iairly  prosperous.  Its  establishment  dates  from  the  year  1836! 
At  the  close  of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  a dispute  with  the  locai 
authorities  of  the  old  city  of  Paithan  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
(xodhvari  in  the  Nizam  s dominions,  the  gold  and  silver  thread 
workers  of  that  place  left  their  homes  and  settled  at  Shevgnon  in 
Ahmednagar.  One  of  the  leading  men,  Ramchandra  Sakharam 
Basvande,  visited  the  Mamlatdar  of  Yeola,  and,  through  him  gained 
leave  for  the  people  of  Paithan  to  settle  there  without  the  payment 
of  the  usual  tax,  and,  on  the  6th  January  1837,  Ramchandra  opened 
a gold-thread  factory  at  Y eola.1 

/:JJe  industry  now  (1880)  supports  between  500  and  600  families 
oi  Maratha  Sonars,  Pathans,  and  local  Musalmans.  Besides  the 
traders  who  provide  the  metal,  pay  piece-work  wages,  and  dispose 
of  the  thread,  there  are  four  classes,  wire  drawers,  pdvtekars,  about 
six  establishments  of  Maratha  Sonhrs ; thread  makers,  tdnayyds, 
about  200  souls,  Marathas,  Pathans,  and  other  Musalmans:  thread 
beaters,  chapadyas,  about  100  souls,  Marfithas,  Pathans,  and  other 
Musalmans;  spinners,  reshimvdlds,  and  winders,  bit  ay  yds  or  tdrhasis 
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about  250  souls,  Marathas,  Pathans,  and  other  Musalmans.  All 
these  men  are  labourers,  and,  as  a body,  are  badly  off. 

The  gold  and  silver  used  in  making  the  gold  thread  is  brought 
from  Bombay.  The  gold  must  be  perfectly  pure,  shctmbhar  nambri , 
or  100  touch.  It  has  to  be  heated  several  times,  at  a loss  of  TVth 
of  its  weight.  When  ready  for  use  it  is  worth  £2  4s.  to  £2^  6s. 
(Rs.  22 -Rs.  23)  a tola.  Three  kinds  of  silver  are  used,  pdtdchi  or 
English,  netachi  or  Chinese*  and  gdvthi  or  local.  Chinese  and  local 
silver,  already  to  some  extent  mixed  with  alloy,  are  used  without 
‘ any  change,  but  the  pure  English  silver  is  mixed  either  with  from 
ten  to  fifteen-fortieths  of  Chinese  or  local  silver,  or  with  two  or  three- 
fortieths  of  copper.  The  best  English  bar  silver  costs  £10  16s.  to 
£10  19s.  (Rs.  108 -Rs.  1094)  the  hundred  tolas,  the  second  or 
Chinese  silver  costs  from  £10  12s.  to  £10  14s.  (Rs.  106 -Rs.  107), 
and  the  third  or  country  silver  from  £10  8s.  to  10  £10s.  (Rs.  104- 
Rs.  105). 

The  gold  and  silver  are  generally  brought,,  in  ingots,  from 
Bombay,  by  traders,  and  taken  to  the  wire  drawers,  pavtehars* 
In  the  hands  of  the  wire  drawers  the  metal  passes  through  two  main 
processes.  The  gold  is  purified  by  boiling  it  with  lime  juice  in  a 
pipkin  and  reduced  to  gold  leaf.  The  silver  is  melted  in  a crucible, 
poured  into  a mould,  and  hammered  into  a short  rough  ingot.  It  is 
then  worked  into  a more  perfect  shape  and  the  surface  is  roughened 
with  a file.  The  gold  foil  is  next  carefully  wound  round  the  silver 
so  as  completely  to  cover  it.  The  ingot  is  wetted  and  rolled 
by  the  workman  up  and  down  his  thigh  till  the  gold  foil  clings 
close  to  the  silver.  Next  a thick  soft  cord  is  wound  tightly  round 
it,  and  it  is  laid,  with  the  edges  of  the  gold  foil  underneath,  in  a clay 
trough  filled  with  lighted  charcoal  which  is  fanned  into  a white  heat. 
Next  it  is  drawn  out  by  the  thin  end  and  hammered  on  a four  inch 
anvil  of  highly  polished  steel.  This  beating  and  hammering  is 
repeated  three  times,,  the  bar  gradually  lenthening,  but  without 
disturbing  the  surface  of  the  gold  or  exposing  the  silver  which  never 
again  shows,  however  finely  the  bar  may  be  drawn.  When  the  ingot 
has  been  beaten  eighteen  inches  long  the  process  of  guilding  is 
complete.  After  the  guilding  is  over,  the  pdvtekar  makes  it  into 
wire  by  dragging  it  through  the  draw  plate.  For  this  the  bar  is 
again  heated  and  its  thin  end  pushed  through  the  largest  hole  in 
the  draw-plate,  a metal  plate  pierced  by  holes  of  varying  sizes*  which 
is  set  against  two  wooden  uprights  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  point 
of  the  bar,  when  it  shows  through  the  draw-plate*  is  caught  by  a 
pair  of  strong  pincers*  whose  handles  are  joined  by  a chain  and 
ring  to  one  of  the  spokes  of  a winch.  This  winch  has  a drum,  a 
foot  in  diameter  and  three  feet  long,  fixed  in  side  sockets,  and,  at 
right  angles  to  the  drum,  has  three  arms,  each  two  and  a half  feet 
long,  which  work  in  a hole,  about  six  feet  by  three*  and  three 
deep.  When  the  end  of  the  bar  is  tightly  fastened  to  the  winch* 
a workman,  laying  all  his  weight  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  winch, 
draws  it  down  and  forces  the  point  of  the  bar  through  the  hole 
in  the  draw-plate.  As  it  passes  through,  the  bar  and  the  hole 
are  smeared  with  wax  and  other  substances.  When  the  bar  has 
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passed  through  the  plate,  the  point  is  again  hammered,  and,  in  the 
same  way,  is  dragged  through  a smaller  hole.  This  is  repeated 
about  twenty  times.  The  bar,  now  a wire  about  six  yards  long  for 
each  tola  of  metal,  is  cut  into  lengths  of  fifty  yards  and  made  over 
to  the  thread  maker,  tanayya. 

A gilder  and  draw-plate  worker  uses  twenty  tools.  These  are 
crucibles,  mushis , of  which  each  establishment  has  generally  about 
ten,  worth  together  about  8s.  (Rs.  4)  ; a clay  trough,  shegdi , for  fire, 
costing  1 jcL  to  3d.  (1-2  annas );  an  iron  sieve,  jhara , two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter  with  an  iron  handle  costing  lizd.  (1  anna)  ; three 
anvils,  airans,  one  worth  £2  14s.  (Rs.  27),  another  £2  8s.  (Rs.  24), 
and  a third  14s.  (Rs.  7) ; three  hammers,  hatodas , worth  together 
about  4s.  (Rs.  2)  ; one  iron  bar,  otani,  hollowed  on  one  side  to  serve 
as  a mould,  worth  about  8s.  (Rs.  4) ; tongs,  chimtds,  worth  3d.  (4  annas ); 
one  stone  water  trough,  hundi , for  cooling  the  heated  bar,  worth  3d. 
(4  annas ) ; a pair  of  bellows,  bhata,  worth  4s.  (Rs.  2) ; a pair  of  files, 
kanas,  worth  Is.  (8  annas)  ; scissors,  Jcdtars , worth  Is.  (8  annas)  ; a 
winch,  lod}  always  of  bdbhul  wood,  worth  14s.  (Rs.  7) ; about  fifteen 
draw-plates,  jantars , each  worth  from  10s.  to  £5  (Rs.  5-Rs.  50) ; three 
nippers,  vakhds,  costing  4s.  (Rs.  2),  2s.  (Re.  1),  and  Is.  (8  annas)  ; a 
chain,  salchli , worth  2s.  3d.  (Re.  1-4)  ; two  scales,  kata  and  vajan, 
worth  from  £1  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  10 -Rs.  15) ; two  nails,  bhdrnis , for 
cleaning  the  draw-plate’s  holes,  worth  3d.  ( 2 annas)  ; a pair  of  iron 
pincers,  kdvlis,  worth  3d.  (4  annas)  ; two  small  reels,  phalkis , for 
winding  the  wire,  worth  together  Is.  (8  annas) ; and  a pair  of  smaller 
reels,  asaris , worth  3d.  (4  annas). 

To  draw  the  wire  into  a thread,  a reel,  palda,  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  a drum,  paldi , of  not  more  than  three  inches, 
are  supported  horizontally  by  two  upright  pivots  about  twenty  inches 
apart.  Between  the  reel  and  the  drum,  a small  draw-plate  rests  on 
two  upright  iron  rods.  This  small  draw-plate  is  a piece  of  an  old 
sword  blade  pierced  by  needles  of  different  sizes.  The  wire  is 
wound  round  the  small  reel,  paldi,  and  its  point  is  sharpened  by  two 
bits  of  China,  till  it  is  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  largest  of 
the  draw-plate  holes.  On  showing  at  the  other  side  of  the  plate, 
the  point  is  seized  by  small  pincers  and  pulled  through.  The  end 
is  then  fixed  on  the  larger  drum,  and  the  drum,  set  in  motion  by  a 
metal  handle,  drags  the  wire  through  the  hole  till  all  of  it  has  been 
moved  from  the  reel  to  the  drum.  The  whole  length  is  then  wound 
back  on  the  reel,  and  drawn  through  the  next  largest  hole.  To 
draw  a tola  weight  of  metal  to  a length  of  250  yards,  the  wire  must 
be  passed  through  at  least  sixty  holes.  Elaborate  as  this  is,  so 
great  is  the  workman’s  skill  and  delicacy,  that  they  are  said  to  be 
able  to  make  900  yards  of  thread  from  one  tola  of  metal. 

A thread  maker,  tanayya , uses  fourteen  tools.  These  are : 
the  palda , a wooden  drum  used  as  a reel,  worth  4s.  (Rs.  2) ; the 
paldij  a smaller  reel,  also  made  of  wood,  worth  Is.  (8  as.)  ; the 
khodsa , a stool  on  which  the  reels  are  fixed,  worth  2s.  3d.  (Re.  1-4)  ; 
draw-plates,  jantars,  varying  in  value  from  Is.  to  10s.  (Re.  \ -Rs.  5); 
the  thesni,  a small  sharp-pointed  hammer  used  for  stopping  old 
draw-plate  holes,  worth  3d.  (4  as.)  ; a small  anvil,  airan,  worth 
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3d.  (2  as.) ; a pair  of  pincers,  sdndsi,  worth  4 \d.  (3  as.) ; a file, 
Jcdnas,  worth  9 d.  (6  as.)  ; a small  hammer,  hdtoda,  worth  3d. 

(4  as.)  ; a nail,  chaurasi,  for  widening  the  draw-plate  holes,  worth 
3d.  (4  as.)  ; a sharpening  stone,  kaliphatri , worth  4s.  (Rs.  2)  ; a 
crank,  makoda,  to  turn  the  reel,  worth  Id.  (1|  as.)  ; a leel  axis, 
bhongli,  worth  1 \d.  (1  anna) ; and  a small  bobbin,  chakkar. 

When  the  wire  has  been  drawn  to  the  fineness  of  a thread  it  is 
handed  to  the  flatteners,  chdpadyds.  To  flatten  the  threads  full 
bobbins  are  set  on  a small  stand  or  board,  and  the  threads  are 
gathered  together  and  passed  through  the  slits  of  a piece  of  leather 
placed  in  front  of  the  stand,  and  drawn  across  a highly  polished  steel 
anvil,  about  two  inches  square,  fixed  in  a block  of  bdbhul  wood  very 
little'raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  To  flatten  the  thread,  the 
workman  firmly  grasps  his  hammer  handle  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  holding  the  other  fingers  loose,  and,  drawing  the 
threads  over  the  polished  steel,  with  his  left  hand  begins  to  beat. 
The  threads  are  passed  steadily  over  the  anvil  and  the  hammer 
strokes  fall  at  the  rate  of  about  eighty  to  the  minute,  and  with  such 
regularity  that  no  particle  of  the  thread  is  left  unbeaten.  As  they 
are  flattened,  the  wires  are  drawn  away  by  the  left  hand,  and,  when 
stretched  to  arms  length,  the  threads  are  caught  under  some 
conveniently  curved  article,  such  as  a broken  cup  handle  or  brass 
hook  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  a fresh  grip  is  taken  close  to  the 
anvil.  When  the  wires  are  flattened,  they  are  carefully  separated, 
wound  round  a small  reel,  and  sent  to  the  winder,  bitayya. 

A wire-beater  has  seven  tools.  The  mdsepdti,  a small  board 
about  a foot  square,  with  ten  upright  nails  to  serve  as  bobbin  axles, 
the  anvil,  avran , about  two  inches  square,  and  the  hammer,  haloda , 
two  inches  square,  kept  highly  polished  by  emery,  worth  together 
about  10s.  (Rs.  5)  ; hones,  opanis,  of  lac  and  emery1  powder,  worth 
from  £2  to  £7  (Rs.  10-Rs.  70) ; the  khodsa,  a buried  block  of  bdbhul , 
Acacia  arabica,  on  which  the  anvil  is  fixed,  worth  4s.  (Rs.  2)  the 
chip  pa,  a piece  of  leather  with  small  slits  for  threads  to  pass  through  ; 
the  qhodi  or  ranakhdmb , a hook  fixed  in  the  ground  to  guide 
the  flattened  thread,  worth  3d.  (4  as.)  ; and  the  asdri , a small  reel, 

worth  3d.  (2  as.). 

When  the  thread  is  flattened,  it  is  sent  to  the  silk  winder,  bitayya 
or  tdrkasi.  The  winder’s  silk,  specially  prepared  by  the  silk 
spinner,  Teshimvala,  is  drawn  from  a spindle,  passed  through  a 
glass  bangle  or  steel  ring  fastened  to  the  roof,  drawn  down,  and 
the  end  tied  to  a second  spindle.  The  gold  thread  is  unwound 
from  the  small  reel,  and  dropped  in  a loose  heap  on  the  ground 
near  the  workman.  Sitting  on  a high  stool  or  chair,  he  fastens 
the  ends  of  the  gold  thread  and  the  silk  together,  and  rubbing  the 
spindle  sharply  along  his  thigh,  gives  it  such  a start  that,  as  it 
whirls,  it  twists  together  two  or  three  feet  of  the  gold  thread  and 
the  silk.  When  it  stops,  the  workman  stretching  up  draws  the  spindle 
down,  and  gives  it  another  start  by  sharply  rubbing  it  along  his 


1 The  Yeola  workers  say  pearls  and  corals  are  added,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
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thigh.  When  the  thread  is  ready,  it  is  wound  into  hanks  and 
skeins  by  being  turned  round  two  nails  fixed  on  a cylinder,  gaj. 
The  proportion  of  silk  yarn  to  gold  thread  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  gold  used  in  covering  the  silver  bar.1 

The  silk  winder  uses  three  tools ; the  hook  or  bangle,  dhda, 
of  a nominal  value;  two  spindles,  cMtis,  from  \d.  to  6d.  (1-4  as.), 
sometimes  made  by  fixing  a round  piece  of  broken  China  to  a nail; 
and  a wooden  cylinder,  gaj , with  nails  fixed  at  given  distances 
worth  6d.  (4  as,). 

The  silk,  used  in  making  gold  thread,  is  spun  by  people  known  as 
reshimvdlds.  There  are  seven  establishments  at  Yeola,  all  of  them 
owned  by  Mhrathas.  The  process  is  simple.  The  spinner  places 
five  skeins  on  five  different  ph&lkds ,2  or  large  reels,  and,  from  them, 
transfers  the  thread  to  fifteen  small  reels.  These  fifteen  reels  are 
then  arranged  in  a semicircle  all  facing  the  same  way.  The  spinner 
draws  a thiead  from  each  reel,  and  sitting  facing  the  point,  fastens 
the  threads  to  a spindle,  and,  rubbing  it  sharply  along  his  thigh, 
spins  a yard  or  so,  and  repeats  the  process  till  the  yarn  is  finished. 
The  women  of  his  family  help  in  reeling  the  thread,  or,  if  his 
household  is  too  small,  he  engages  workmen  at  from  6s.  to  8s. 
(Rs.  3-Rs.  4)  a month. 

Nasik  gold  thread  is  chiefly  consumed  locally.  The  traders,  or 
men  of  capital,  to  whom  the  material  belongs,  sell  to  well-to-do 
weavers,  or  to  shopkeepers.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  ornamenting 
turban  ends  and  the  borders  and  fringes  of  robes  and  dining  cloths. 

According  to  the  amount  of  gold  used  in  gilding  the  silver  bar 
the  price  varies  from  2s.  6d.  to  6s.  (Rs.  1*  -Rs.  3)  a tola. 3 The  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  local  gold  thread  and  the  length  of  time  it  remains 
untarnished  serve  to  keep  it  in  demand.  But  in  spite  of  its  inferiority 
the  much  greater  cheapness  of  the  imported  article  ensures  an 
increased  use  At  present  the  local  industry  is  not  prosperous. 
There  are  about  forty-eight  gold  and  silver  thread  dealers  who  are  silk 
dealers  as  well.  Twenty  of  them  are  Gujarat  Vanis,  fifteen  Patnis,  six 
Ihakurs  or  Brahma- Kshatns,  three  Shimpis,  and  four  Musalmans. 
Under  these  dealers  the  different  classes  of  workers  are  no  more  than 
labourers.  All  are  paid  by  piecework.  The  pdvtehar,  or  gilder 
and  drawplate  worker,  gets  10,.  (Rs.  5)  for  every  ingot  of  forty  tolas 
of  silver.  From  this  he  has  to  pay  a labourer  6d.  (4  as ) for 
working  the  winch,  another  6d.  (4  as.)  goes  in  coal,  and  Is.  (8  as.) 
m loss  m working,  the  gold  leaf  cuttings  being  taken  away  by 
the  dealer.  The  remaining  3s.  (Rs.  1-8)  are  generally  divided 


The  details  are  : six  mdsds  of  gold  (a  mdsa  is  one-twelfth  of  a tola\  to  the 
silver  ingot  of  40  tol^s,  want  9 to  10  mdsds  of  silk  vam  . « to  * - ioia)  to  tne 

3 to  9 mdsds  of  silk  ; 12  to  15  of  gold  want  6 to  7 ofsilk  • IS  gol(J 

5 ofsilk  ; and  24  to  32  of  gold  7 °f  ^ £eabov°e  £ f ^ to 

tv.  deta.Ils  ot. tllc  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  and  its  effect  on  the  price  of  the 

Zelt  Torth  TZ  { Lmtt  * s 0116  ^ ,°;  g°Ld  t0  40  toli.  rf  FaZ  jLld  a 
10 mdsds  3,  ISM.14  8 maT,  y‘?d  a thread  worth  2s-  (Re  1-6)  1 
(Ee.T  4’.18  t ’/R2;T1o0r  a °1?’  oSi  ft  (Re-  1-12)1  IS  mdsds,  3s.  li 

<Rs.  a.8);5B^to f‘(K!  “ <Rs-  2"4>  > 24  mdsds,  or  2 tolas, 5s. 
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among  three  drawplate  workers.  As  they  take  two  days  to  work 
an  ingot  of  forty  tolas , this  leaves  for  each  worker  a daily  wage  of 
6d.  (4  as.).  The  thread  maker,  tanayya , is  paid  from  8s..  to 
12s.  (Rs.  4-Ks.  6)  for  drawing  forty  tolas  weight  of  wire  into 
thread.  This  takes  five  or  six  men  three  or  four  days,  and  leaves 
for  each  a daily  wage  of  from  3 d.  to  4 \d.  (2-3  as.).  The  wire 
flattener,  chdyadya,  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  foi 
one  hundred  tolas  of  thread,  and,  as  he  takes  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
days  to  flatten  that  quantity,  it  represents  a daily  wage  of  from 
Qd.  to  9 d.  (4-6  as.).  The  winder,  bitayya  or  tdrkasi , gets  about 
3f d.  (2J  as.)  a tola.  He  winds  from  one  or  three-quarters  of 
a tola  a day,  and  thus  earns  from  3d.  to  6d.  (2-4  as.).  The 
reshimvala,  who  prepares  the  silk  used  in  making  gold  thread,  is 
paid  from  4s.  to  5s.  (Rs.  2 - Rs . 2^)  a hundred  yaths}  equal  to  a 

daily  wage  of  from  4 \d.  to  6d.  (3-4  as.)  # 

During  the  cold  and  hot  months,  except  on  holidays,  work  is 
fairly  constant,  but,  in  the  rainy  months,  the  demand  is  very  slack, 
and  the  workmen  have  to  live  on  their  savings.  .None  of  these 
workers,  except  the  reshimvala , or  silk  reeler  and  spinner,  get  help 
from  their  women  in  their  special  craft.  . Their  ordinary  hours  of 
work  are  from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  morning  and  from  two  to  five 
in  the  evening.  Even  during  the  busy  season  they  cannot  work  by 
candle  light  because  they  must  always  be  able  to  see  whether  the 
wire  is  scratched  in  passing  through  the  drawplate.  A slight 
scratch,  and  the  exposure  of  the  silver,  spoils  the  whole  work. 
They  have  no  trade  guilds  and  hardly  any  special  craft  rules. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  supports  from  .4000  to  5000 
families,  partly  Musalmans  and  partly  Hindus,  chiefly  settled  in 
Yeola,  Malegaon,  Nasik,  Chandor,  Dindori,  and  Sinnar.  Malegaon 
and  Yeola  turbans  have  a specially  good  name,  and  are  sent  to 
Khandesh  and  Bombay.  In  Yeola  there  are  said  to  be  2000  looms, 
all  of:  them  worked  by  Musalmans,  of  whom  900  are  Momins  and 
1100  Benares  Musalmans.  All  of  these  Musalmans  are  newcomers. 
The  Momins  are  said  to  have  come  from  Upper  India  in  1857  and 
1858,  and  the  Benares  Musalmans  after  the  Bengal  famine  of 
1 863-64.  They,  especially  the  Momins,  are  said  to  be  very  unsettled. 
In  the  Nasik  famine  of  1876-77,  from  300  to  400  of  them  left  Yeola. 
In  Malegaon  there  are  said  to  be  2441  looms,  734  of  them  worked 
^)y  Hindus,  and  1707  by  Musalmans.  In  the  Chandor  sub-division, 
there  are  said  to  be  twenty  looms,  of  which  three  or  four  are  worked 
by  Musalmans  and  the  rest  by  Hindus.  In  Nasik  town  there  are 

forty-two  looms  all  worked  by  Hindus. 

Most  of  the  unbleached  yarn  used  for  turbans  is  brought  from 
Bombay  mills  and  coloured  red  by  the  local  dyers.  For  the  finer 
fabrics,  such  as  robes  and  waistcloths,  English  dyed  yarn  is  chiefly 
used.  In  weaving  it  into  cloth  the  yarn  goes  through  eight 
processes.  It  is  first  steeped  in  water  and  placed  on  the  large  reel, 
'phalka,1  It  is  then  transferred  from  the  large  reel  to  the  middle- 


1 See  silk  manufacture,  p.  155*162,  This  reel  is  also  called  dehara,  and,  among  the 
M omins,  is  known  as  ratal. 
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sized  reel,  asdri  or  pareta,  by  a weaver  who  holds  the  end  of 
the  central  rod  of  the  large  reel  in  his  toes,  and,  with  his  right  hand, 
drawing  off  the  yarn  from  the  skein,  winds  it  on  the  smaller  reel, 
which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand  and  whirls  round  in  a small  cup  of 
smooth  cocoanut  shell.  To  make  the  skeins  of  a convenient 
size,  it  is  next  reeled  off  the  middle-sized  reel,  asdri , on  to  a small 
conical  reel  called  charhi.  The  yarn  is  then  taken  to  the  rahdt- 
vala,  to  be  twisted  and  wound  round  bobbins,  kdndis  or  ndris. 

t is  next  worked  by  winding  it,  two  threads  at  a time,  in  and  out 
among  rows  of  bamboo  rods  about  four  feet  apart.1  It  is  then 
spread  on  two  bamboos,  stretched  tigdit  between  two  posts  or  trees, 
and  sized  with  rice  paste.  If  it  wants  colouring,  it  is  at  this  stage 
yed.  I mally  it  is  woven,  the  process  in  no  way  differing  from  the 
process  adopted  in  weaving  silk. 

The  weavers  of  cotton  robes,  waistcloths,  and  bodices,  use  the 
same  appliances  as  the  weavers  of  silk  fabrics. J The  turban  weaver 

has  a smaller  loom,  and  makes  use  of  a different  set  of  tools. 
These  are  seven  in  number.  The  shuttle  beam,  Katya,  in  which 
e reed,  phani,  is  fitted,  worth  6 d.  (4  as.) ; two  bars,  dthnyas,  to 
keep  the  warp  stretched,  worth  6d.  (4  as.)  ; a beam,  turai, 
round  which  the  woven  fabric  is  wound  ; a pair  of  shuttles,  dhote, 
worth  Is.  (8  as.);  a big  reel,  phdllca,  the  same  as  is  used  for 

silk ; a smaller  reel,  phaUd ; and  a wheel,  rahdt,  for  sizing  the  weft 
yarn  with  gum  arable. 

The  chief  articles  made  _ are  turbans,  robes,  waistcloths,  and 
bodices.  The  turbans  are  m considerable  demand,  and,  besides 
being  sold  locally,  are  sent  in  large  numbers  to  Bombay.  The 
demand  for  the  other  articles  is  purely  local,  the  chief  markets 
being  bmnar,  Sangamner,  Chandor,  Nasik,  and  Baglan. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  from  4000  to  5000  families,  about  400  are 
said  to  be  well-to-do,  working  their  own  yarn  and  themselves 
disposing  of  their  fabrics.  The  rest  are  almost  all  badly  off,  and 
hard  pressed  by  the  competition  of  machine-made  goods  The 

^TtolfiT  Paid..fTfwt09h(4iaS-)f°r  eaohr°be,  and  from 
12s  to  16s.  (Rs.  6-Rs  8)  for  each  turban,  representing  a daily  wage 

of  from  6d._to  1 * (4-8  as.).  But  their  employment  is  far  from 

steady,  and,  m the  rainy  season,  they  fail  to  earn  an  average  of  3d. 

(2  as.)  a day.  lhe  women  do  not  weave.  But  many  of  them  as 

well  as  many  of  the  weavers’  children,  earn  Id.  or  2d.  (8-16  vies)  a 

day,  as  warpers  and  reelers.  1 ples)  a 


TexiileTFabries^  67^:  ‘‘This^operatio^i'is  iisuanySperformed  in^a  field^^r^n^8011  *** 

convenient  for  the  work,  near  the  weaver's  house  For  this  Diirnose  four  ^ 

one  of  the  posts,  and  then  along thl  "Ltf  doCTw^^s 

crossing  them  (by  crossing  his  hands  bf  tween  lach  rnfi  of  ™ds>  h 8 ?”d 

at  the  post  at  the  opposite  end.  He  retrapp«  w F 7,  unt^  he  arrives 

continues  to  traverse  backwards  and  fnrwa  a S ^00*'stePs  !rom  point,  and  thus 
of  the  warp  to  blTald  downT”  f°rWards’  aS2  many  toes  as^  there  are  threads 
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Hindu  weavers  keep  forty-two,  and  Musalman  weavers  keep 
sixty-four  yearly  holidays.  In  busy  times,  October  to  May,  their 
working  hours  are  from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  from  two  till  dark.  Those  of  them  who  work  their  own 
materials  generally  go  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  sell  their  wares  in 
the  market.  None  of  the  different  classes  have  any  trade  guild  or 
special  trade  constitution. 

Besides  cloth  there  are  two  cotton  manufactures,  white  carpets  and 
Turkey  red  tapes.  The  white  carpet  or  jhorya  workers,  of  whom 
there  are  about  fifty  families  in  Malegaon,  are  Maratha  Hindus  known 
* as  Bunkars  or  weavers.  Except  a little  that  is  grown  locally,  their 
supply  of  cotton  comes  from  Khandesh.  Carpet  making  has  the 
special  interest,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  branch  of  textile  work  in 
which  hand  spinning  survives.  A cotton  cleaner, tpinjari,  takes  the 
cotton,  cleans  it,  and  shapes  it  into  rolls  about  an  inch  round  and  six 
inches  long.  These  rolls,  which  are  called  pence  and  are  worth  from 
Is.  M.to  Is.  6d.  a pound  (Be.  H-Re.  1£  a sher) , are  handed  to  the 
spinner,  who  is  always  a woman.  The  spinner  makes  a long  nail  whirl 
rapidly  round,  by  turning  the  handle  of  a small  wheel  with  her  right 
hand.  As  the  nail  whirls,  she  feeds  it  with  cotton,  which  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  nail  spins  into  fibre.  As  it  is  spun,  the  yarn  is  wound 
round  the  nail,  and  taken  away  with  the  nail  when  it  is  covered. 
In  weaving,  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  passed  through  notches  on  a 
toothed  beam,  a primitive  form  of  the  reed ; in  front  of  the  beam, 
between  it  and  where  the  weaver  sits,  is  a cross  bamboo,  over  and  under 
which,  before  passing  them  through  the  teeth,  the  threads  of  the  warp 
are  wound.  Near  this  bamboo,  there  hangs  from  the  roof,  a heavy  board 
of  wood,  which  can  be  made  to  press  down  the  warp  either  in  front 
of  or  behind  the  bamboo ; in  front  is  the  cloth  beam,  and  a hollow 
bamboo  shuttle,  and  a wedge-shaped  bar  for  forcing  the  woof  home. 
In  detail  the  chief  parts  are  : The  cloth-beam,  turai,  round  which  the 
carpet  is  wound  as  soon  as  it  is  woven,  and  kept  tight  by  a peg 
passed  through  a hole  in  it.  The  jav,  a flat  wedge-shaped  bar, 
used  to  drive  the  woof  threads  home.  The  lavaki,  a flat  piece  of 
very  heavy  wood  hanging  from  the  roof,  pressing  down  the  warp 
either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  cross  bamboo,  tokar.  The  ddtri,  or 
toothed  beam,  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  reed,  phani,  through 
whose  teeth  or  notches  the  fibres  of  the  warp  are  passed.  The 
dhote,  or  shuttle  of  hollow  bamboo  open  at  both  ends,  in  which  the 
moistened  fibre  is  placed.  And  the  tokar,  a bamboo  of  the  same 
breadth  as  the  warp,  placed  between  the  toothed  beam  or  reed  and 
the  weaver,  with  the  fibres  of  the  warp  passed  alternately  over  and 
under  it.  It  is  moved  forwards  and  backwards,  by  the  weaver,  who 
holds  it  by  its  ends  with  his  hands,  and,  between  each  throw  of  the 
shuttle,  pushes  it  in  front  or  behind  the  hanging  beam. 

The  carpets  are  white.  They  vary  in  size  from  sixteen  feet  by 
five  to  23J  by  7 4,  and  in  price  from  14s.  6d.  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  7£- 
Rs.  12).  The  workmen  generally  sell  them  to  local  or  Marvfidi 
cloth  merchants,  or,  on  market  days,  to  consumers.  They  are  used 
by  middle  class  natives. 

When  at  work,  the  cotton  cleaner  and  the  spinner  earn  from  3 d. 
e 23—22 
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to  4 \d.  (2-3  annas)  a day.  But  the  demand  for  carpets  is  small, 
and  the  trade  is  dying.  Most  carpet  weavers  have  become 
labourers. 

Tape  Weaving  is  carried  on  by  Bharadis,  a class  of  wandering 
Maratha  singers  and  reciters.  They  use  European  Turkey- red 
yarn,  bought  from  Vanis  who  bring  it  from  Bombay.  This  they 
weave  into  stripes  two  or  three  inches  broad.  Their  loom  is  of  the 
simplest  construction.  Between  two  uprights,  each  about  sixteen 
inches  high,  are  placed  two  horizontal  bars,  one  joining  the  tops  and 
the  other  the  centres  of  the  uprights.  To  the  central  horizontal  bar 
are  tied  a row  of  loops  each  two  inches  long.  In  arranging  the 
warp,  one  thread  is  passed  through  a loop  and  the  next  over  the 
upper  horizontal  bar,  at  a spot  just  above  the  space  between  two  of 
the  loops.  The  weaver,  sitting  in  front  of  the  uprights,  holds  in 
his  right  hand  a bundle  of  the  fibre  intended  for  weft,  passes  it 
across  through  the  warp  into  his  left  hand,  and  forces  the  weft  home 
by  a blow  from  a flat  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  called  hdtya.  As 
he  weaves,  he  slackens  the  warp  which  he  keeps  tied  to  a peg  or 
beam  on  the  other  side  of  the  upright  frame. 

The  only  article  made  is  a tape  from  two  to  three  inches  broad 
and  from  three  to  four  yards  long.  It  is  worn  as  a loin  tape  in 
addition  to  the  langoti  or  loincloth,  by  low  class  Hindus  particularly 
gymnasts.  They  cost  1 \d.  to  3d.  (1-2  a*.)  each.  The  Bharadis 
work  at  this  tape  weaving  in  their  leisure  hours  only,  and  do  not 
earn  more  than  2s.  (Re.  1)  a month. 

Cotton  Dyers,  with  an  estimated  strength  of  from  200  to  220 
families,  are  found  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  district,  especially  in 
Malegaon  from  forty  to  fifty  families,  in  Yeola  from  100  to  120 
families,  and  in  Nasik  eleven  families.  They  are  of  three  classes, 
indigo  dyers,  morinda  dyers,  and  safflower  dyers.  The  indigo 
dyers,  chiefly  Musalmans  from  Upper  India,  are  found  in 
Malegaon  and  Yeola  ; the  morinda  dyers,  Maratha  Hindus,  are 
found  only  in  Malegaon,  where  there  are  five  families ; and  the 
safflower  dyers  are  found  chiefly  in  Nasik,  where  there  are  eleven 
families. 

Of  the  three  chief  varieties  of  indigo,  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Sind, 
the  last  is  alone  used  by  the  Nasik  dyers.  It  is  of  five  sorts,  called 
after  the  five  towns  of  Khairpur,  Dera,  Nala,  Bahalpur  and  Multan, 
and  varies  from  about  one-half  to  one-quarter  of  the  price  of  Bengal 
or  Madras  indigo.1  It  is  brought  from  Bombay  to  the  chief  Nasik 
towns  by  the  dyers  themselves.  It  is  prepared  iu  irregular  conical 
cakes,  the  better  specimens  of  a good  blue,  but  most  of  a hard 
black  or  pale  blue.  To  prepare  the  solution  of  indigo  the  dyers 
have  two  ; vats,  a salt  vat,  khdra  pip,  for  dyeing  cotton,  in  which 
•poor  indigo,  and  a sweet  vat,  mitha  pip,  for  silk,  in  which  good 
indigo,  is  used.  Only  one  dyer  at  Yeola  has  a sweet  vat.  The 
vat  is  a large  open-topped  wooden  barrel  or  earthen  vessel  sunk  in 
the  ground,  and  able  to  hold  about  300  gallons  of  water. 


28  iSSSSk1. Madras*  «ldig0  ietches  -frT  £8  to  £12  (Rs- 80-Rs- 12°) the man  of 

pounds  , the  price  of  Sind  indigo  varies  from  £2  10$.  to  £4  10$.  (Us.  25- Rs.  45), 
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In  preparing  a solution  of  five  pounds  of  indigo,  about  150  gallons 
of  water  are  poured  into  the  vat.  To  this  is  added  eight  pounds 
(4  shers)  of  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  sccjikhar , and  four  pounds 
(2  slier s)  of  lime.  The  mixture  is  stirred  and  allowed  to  stand, 
while  five  pounds  (2^  shers ) of  indigo  are  soaking  in  a separate 
dish  of  water.  Next  morning  the  soaked  indigo  is  laid  in  a stone 
trough  four  feet  square  and  four  inches  deep,  mixed  with  water 
and,  by  a workman  whose  hands  are  covered  with  a thick  cloth, 
is  rubbed  on  the  sides  of  the  stone  trough  till  the  whole  is  dissolved. 
The  solution  is  then  poured  into  the  vat  and  the  whole  mixture 
stirred.  The  stirring  goes  on  for  about  an  hour,  and  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times  before  evening.  In  the  evening,  the  remaining 
five  pounds  (2^  shers ) of  indigo  are  rubbed  in  the  stone  trough, 
poured  into  the  vat,  and  the  mixture  again  stirred.  On,  the  third 
day,  a copper  pot  of  about  ten  gallons  capacity,  is  filled  with  sediment 
from  an  old  vat,  and  the  sediment  is  thrown  into  the  new  vat,  and 
the  whole  stirred  and  the  vat  closed.1 2  Next  morning,  the  fourth  day* 
the  liquid  in  the  vat  is  yellow,  and,  when  stirred,  begins  to  foam.  The 
colour  of  the  foam  shows  whether  the  mixture  has,  or  has  not,  been 
successful.3  If  it  is  reddish  the  liquid  is  in  good  order  ; if  white,  it 
wants  three  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  ",  and,  if  it  irritates  the  skin, 
clots,  or  is  oily,  about  four  pounds  of  dates  should  be  added.  The 
vat  is  ready  for  work  on  the  fifth  day.  This  is  the  process  when 
a new  vat  is  started.  In  ordinary  cases  the  liquid  in  the  vat  is 
renewed  by  adding  lime,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  indigo  in  half  the 
quantities  mentioned  above.  Unless  the  dye  is  spoiled  the  vat  is 
not  cleaned.  The  sediment  can  be  used  any  number  of  times 
provided  there  is  no  failure  in  preparing  the  dye. 

To  prepare  the  sweet  vat,  mitha  pip,  for  dyeing  silks,  120  gallons 
of  water  are  poured  into  the  barrel ; four  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda 
are  added,  and  the  whole  is  kept  covered  for  three  days.  On  the 
third  day,  four  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  two  pounds  of 
lime  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  three  times  a day.  Next 
morning,  the  fourth  day,  four  pounds  of  old  brown  sugar  are 
dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  the  solution  is  thrown  into  the  vat, 
and  the  whole  is  occasionally  stirred  for  three  days  more.  . When 
fermentation  sets  in,  the  mixture  begins  to  crackle.  At  this  stag© 
the  foam  is  examined,  and,  if  it  is  reddish,  the  vat  is  in  working 
order.  If  the  foam  is  white,  three  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  lime,  are  added  to  the  vat  and  stirred. 
The  proportions  of  lime  and  brown  sugar  in  the  vat  require  nice 
adjustment ; if  this  is  not  properly  attended  to,  the  indigo  rots, 
smells  horridly,  and  is  unfit  for  dyeing.3  When  the  vat  is  ready. 
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1 If  there  is  no  sediment,  two  pounds  (one  sher)  of  lime,  two  pounds  (one  slier) 
of  dates,  and  ten  pounds  (five  shers)  of  water  are  boiled  till  the  mixture  becomes 
yellow.  Then  the  vat  is  stirred,  the  hot  mixture  thrown  in,  and  the  vat  closed. 
Next  morning  the  liquor  in  the  vat  is  yellow  and  the  rest  goes  on  as  described  in  the 

2 The  foam  is  often  gathered,  made  into  balls,  and  dried.  It  is  used  to  rub  on  cloth 
in  patches  where  the  dye  has  not  taken. 

3 Dr,  N&r&yan  D&ji ; Dyeing  in  Western  India,  23, 
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the  cloth  is  soaked  in  water  for  a night  and  then  folded  and  thrown 
into  the  vat,  where,  for  about  half  an  hour,  it  is  turned  over  and 
moved  through  the  liquid.  It  is  then  taken  out,  well  squeezed, 
and  stretched  in  the  sun  to  dry.  For  pale  blue  one  dipping  is 
enough ; for  deep  blues  the  cloth  has  to  be  dipped  and  dried  once 
a day  for  three  days.  The  indigo  dyers  of  Nasik  do  not  prepare 
any  indigo  prints. 

When  new,  the  cloth,  whether  cotton  or  silk,  almost  always 
belongs  to  the  dealer  who  pays  the  dyer  at  a certain  rate  for  the 
piece,  and  disposes  of  the  cloth  in  the  chief  district  towns.  The 
dealer  is  generally  a Shimpi  who  carries  the  cloth  on  bullock  back 
or  in  carts  to  the  different  weekly  markets.  The  wearers  are 
almost  all  Musalmans. 

Besides  in  preparing  fresh  cloth,  indigo  dyers  find  much  work 
in  re-colouring  old  clothes.  These,  chiefly  Musalman  turbans  and 
waistcloths,  are  first  carefully  washed  in  water  and  then  once  or 
twice  dipped  in  the  vat.  The  dyer  is  paid  1 d.  (8  pies ) a yard. 
For  fresh  cloth  and  yarn  used  in  weaving  women's  robes,  the  charge 
varies  according  to  the  depth  of  the  colour,  from  Id.  to  3d.  (§-2  as.) 
a yard,  and  in  re-colouring  dyed  cloth  from  \d.  to  1 d.  (£-§  anna). 

If  in  constant  employment,  an  indigo  dyer  will  dye  fifty  yards, 
and  make  from  2s.  to  4 s.  (Re.  1-Rs.  2)  a day.  From  this  he  has 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  indigo  and  other  materials.  Besides  this 
the  demand  for  his  labour  is  not  constant.  He  is  generally  busy 
some  weeks  before  the  chief  Musalman  holidays.  But  again, 
especially  during  the  rains,  he  sometimes  passes  weeks  with  little 
to  do.  His  average  daily  earnings  are  probably  not  more  than 
from  3d.  to  3d.  (2-4  as.).  The  women  take  no  part  in  the  dyeing. 
They  keep  from  twelve  to  fifteen  holidays  a year  and  they  ordinarily 
work  from  eight  to  nine  hours  a day.  They  have  no  community  or 
trade  guild.  J 

Safflower  dyers  are  either  Musalmans  or  Hindus.  In  Nasik  town 
are  eleven  safflower  dye  works,  eight  belonging  to  Musalmans 
and  three  to  Hindus.  Of  the  eight  Musalman  dye  works,  two 
in  Aditvar,  one  in  Kajipura,  two  near  the  Trimbak  Gate, 
and  two  near  the  bridge,  belong  to  local  Musalmans,  and  the 
eighth  belongs  to  a Marwar  Musalman  who  lives  in  Tambat 
Ali.  Of  the  three  Mar4thas,  two  live  near  the  bridge  and  one  in 
Panchavati.  The  local  Musalmans  have  been  settled  in  Nasik  for 
more  than  five  generations,  perhaps  about  two  hundred  years. 
They,  are  Sunnis,  and  are  said  to  have  come  from  Aurangabad  and 
Delhh  In  appearance,  language,  and  dress,  they  differ  little  from 
the  Nasik  paper-makers.  The  Marwar  Musalmans,  who  formerly 
belonged  to  Jodhpur  have  been  settled  in  Nasik  for  about  fifteen  years. 
1 hough  both  are  Sunnis,  in  home  speech  and  customs  they  differ 
materially  from  the  local  Musalman  dyers.  They  sneak  Marvadi 
while  the  local  dyers  speak  Marathi ; and  though  they  have  no 
objection  to  take  food  from  their  hands,  they  have  not  yet  married 
with  the  local  Musalman  dyers.  They  wear  a Marwar  turban, 
while  the  original  Nasik  dyers  wear  the  three-cornered  Maratha 
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turban.  The  Marwar  Musalman  women  wear  a dress,  partly  like 
that  worn  by  the  local  Musalman  women  and  partly  like  the  Hindu 
Marwar  dress.  With  one  exception,  the  dyers  live  and  work  in 
hired  houses.  Though  self- supporting  and  fairly  well-to-do,  none  of 
them  have  any  capital ; they  are  said  to  carry  on  their  business  on 
borrowed  funds.  According  to  a local  story,  there  once  lived  in 
Nasik  town  two  celebrated  dyers  named  Najekhan  and  Daulkhan, 
whose  scarlet,  gul-i-anar,  dye  was  the  best  known  and  most 
fashionable  shade  in  Western  India.  Nor  does  the  secret  seem 
altogether  lost,  for  Chhotabhai’s  scarlet  is  still  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  Nasik  tints. 

In  Malegaon  sub-division  are  said  to  be  about  fifty  families  of 
dyers.  As  in  Nasik  they  are  both  Musalmans  and  Hindus.  The 
Hindus,  who  belong  to  the  Bhavsar  caste,  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Patan  in  Gujarat,  and  to  be  settled  for  three  or  four 
generations  in  Malegaon.  As  in  Nasik  the  Musalman  dyers  are 
partly  from  Marwar  and  partly  local.  In  Yeola  there  are  about 
120  houses  of  dyers  or  Rangaris.  All  are  Hindus  of  the  Bhavsar 
caste.  They  have  been  settled  in  Yeola  for  generations  and  do  not 
know  where  they  came  from.  In  Sinnar  sub-division  there  are 
about  eight  families  of  dyers.  Except  one  widow,  who  is  of  the 
Nirali  caste  and  dyes  indigo,  all  are  Hindus  of  the  Bhavsar 
caste.  They  are  very  poor  and  have  to  work  as  labourers.  In 
Baglan  are  about  twenty  to  twenty-four  families  of  dyers,  all  of 
them  Bhavsars  by  caste  and  poor.  Safflower  dyeing  is  an  important 
industry,  as  most  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  have  to  get  their  turbans 
dyed  at  least  once  in  twelve  months. 

The  dye  is  made  from  the  dried  and  pressed  flowers  of  the  safflower, 
kusumba,  Carthamus  tinctorius  plant,  a bright  yellow -flowering 
thistle -like  annual  much  grown  both  for  its  flowers  and  for  its 
oil-yielding  seeds.  Though  a beautiful  red,  safflower  fades  quickly, 
and  does  not  bear  washing.  As  it  has  no  affinity  for  any  known 
mordant  it  cannot  be  made  fast.  The  crop  comes  to  market  in 
February  and  March.  Of  the  four  chief  varieties,  Gujarat,  Abushahar 
or  Persian,  Sholapur,  and  Umravati,  the  two  last,  which  are  also  the 
cheapest,  are  most  used  in  Nasik.  They  are  brought  to  Nasik, 
generally  in  powder  or  in  loose  filaments,  by  the  dyers  themselves, 
at  prices  varying  from  £3  4s.  to  £4  16s.  (Rs.  32-Rs.  48)  the 
hundredweight  (4  mans).  This  dye  is  used  only  for  colouring  cotton 
goods.  The  other  dye  stuff,  used  by  the  safflower  dyers,  is.  the 
commercial  turmeric  the  product  of  the  Curcuma  longa,  which  yields 
an  unstable  yellow  dye.  The  mother  tubers,  which  contain  more 
colouring  matter  and  are  therefore  preferred,  cost  from  4s.  to  6s, 
(Rs.2  - Rs.  4)  a man.  The  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  sdjikhar , 
made  from  burning  saltwort  and  other  plants,  comes  through  Bombay 
from  the  Arabian  coast,  Persia,  and  Sind.  It  contains  about  forty 
per  cent  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  besides  many  impurities,  chiefly 
carbonaceous  matter,  sulphurates,  lime,  and  iron,  and  is  sold  at  8s. 
the  hundredweight  (Re.  1 a man) . 

A safflower  dyer’s  only  appliances  are  a few  copper  pots,  and  a 
few  stool-like  frames,  with  a piece  of  coarse  cloth  tied  over  the  top 
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of  each  to  form  a strainer,  jholi.  The  powdered  safflower  is  placed  in 
the  hollow  of  the  strainer  and  water  is  poured  on  it  As  the 
colouring  matter  dissolves  in  the  water,  it  is  allowed  to  trickle  into 
a copper  pot  placed  below  the  strainer.  This  process  is  repeated 
till  almost  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  is  separated. 

From  safflower  eleven  colours  are  made.  (1)  Scarlet,  gul-i-andr, 
literally,  pomegranate  flower,  by  steeping  the  cloth  in  an  alkaline 
solution  of  turmeric,  then  in  a similar  solution  of  safflower,  and 
lastly  treating  it  with  lime  juice  and  drying  it.  (2)  Crimson 
Icusiimbi,  that  is  safflower  proper,  by  steeping  the  cloth  in  an 
alkaline  solution  of  safflower  and  brightening  it  by  adding  lime 
juice.  (3)  Uotiya,  flesh,  or  rather  blush-rose,  by  steeping  the  cloth 
m a weak  alkaline  solution  of  safflower  and  then  in  lime  iuice 
b or  this  colour  the  cloth  has  first  to  be  washed  very  clean.  (4) 
■Pytyi,  pink,  by  treating  the  cloth  with  a little  more  concentrated 
alkaline  solution  of  safflower,  and  then  steeping  it  in  lime  iuice 
(5)  Gulabi,  rose  pink,  and  (6)  Gahera  gulabi,  deep  rose,  shades  of 
nesn  and  pink  and  made  in  the  same  way  but  with  a larger 
proportion  of  safflower.  (7)  Kirmiji,  cochineal  red,  a light  magenta 
18  Pr°duc?d  hy  steeping  the  cloth  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  safflower' 
and  then  in  a boiling  watery  solution  of  cochineal  and  galls,  to  which 
lime  jurne  is  added.  (8)  Ndrangi,  orange,  produced  by  steeping  the 
cloth  m an  alkaline  solution  of  turmeric,  then  in  one  of  safflower?  and 
lastly  m weak  lime  juice.  (9)  Keshari,  saffron  colour,  or  yellow  with 
a shade  of  orange,  produced  in  the  same  way  as  No.  8,  with  a larger 
proportion  of  turmeric.  (10)  Basanti,  bright  yellow,  obtained  by 
steeping  the  cloth  m an  alkaline  solution  of  turmeric  and  passing  it 
through  a solution  of  alum.  (11)  Baingani,  brinjal  colour  or  purple 

is  produced  from  a mixture  of  indigo  and  cochineal.  It  is  fast  all 
the  others  are  fleeting.  3 


are  mainly  turbans,  and 


The  articles  dyed  with  safflower 
occasionally  pdtals  or  girls*  robes. 

-ne  sPecially  w on  the  fifth  day  of  the  Roll  festival 
(March  -Apnl),  when  people  send  their  clothes  to  be  sprinkled  with 

For  dyeing  a turban,  the  workman  is  paid  from  Is.  to  10s.  Re  4- 
Ks.  o)  according  to  the  shade ,•  and  for  dyeing  a robe  or  sheet  he  is 

ffthpa  7hPfaid  tl  ir0™6d‘  to2s'  (*M-Regl),  as  robes  are  always 
of  the  lighter  shades.  F or  sprinkling  safflower  red  on  children's 

clothes  he  gets  to  3d.  (J-2  as.)  according  to  the  size  of  the 

garment.  Labourers  m a dye  work  are  paid  from  12s.  to  £1  a month 

(Ks.  b - Ks.  10)  and,  on  an  average,  a dyer,  after  meeting  all  expenses 

makes  from  £1  10.  to  £2  10,.  (Be.  15 -Rs.  25)  a month^  They 

have  almost  no  work  during  the  rainy  season.  The  busiest  time 

begms  a few  days  before  Basra  and  ends  with  Divdli  (October- 

November)  when  turbans,  spoiied  by  the  rainy  weather,  are  sent  to 

be  dyed.  There  is  also  a fair  demand  during  the  hot  months,  as 

seven  t?  “ama?e  ?fasou-  The  ordinary  hours  of  work  are,  from 
seven  to  eleven  m the  morning  and  from  two  till  sunset.  In  the 

usy  season  they  work  at  night,  airing  and  drying  the  dyed  turbans. 
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The  only  holidays  on  which  the  Musalmans  stop  work  are  the 
Bakar  Id,  Bamjdn  Id,  and  Moharam.  Hindu  dyers  rest  on  the  1st 
and  15th  of  every  lunar  month.,  on  the  day  after  Basra  (October), 
and  on  the  day  after  Sankrdnt  (12th  January),  or  twenty-six  days 
in  the  year.  Dyers  complain  that  the  cost  of  the  dyes  has  lately 
greatly  increased,  and  that,  as  they  have  not  been  able  to  raise 
their  charges,  their  profits  are  much  smaller.  They  have  no  trade 
guild,  and,  except  the  Mar  war  Musalmans,  do  not  get  any  help 
from  their  women  in  safflower  dyeing. 

Calico  Printing  and  Morinda  Dyeing  are  carried  on  by  about  half 
‘ a dozen  families  of  safflower  dyers  at  Malegaon. 

Besides  the  brass  pots  and  strainers  used  in  dyeing,  families 
engaged  in  calico  printing  require  stamps  or  moulds.  . These  are 
blocks  of  wood  with  their  faces  carved  in  different  designs.  They 
are  prepared  by  carpenters  of  the  Sutar  caste,  and  cost  about  2 s. 
(Re.  1)  each.  A calico  printer  has  generally  a large  store  of  blocks 
of  different  designs. 

There  are  eight  processes  in  printing  cloth.  (l).The  cloth  is 
washed  in  plain  water;  (2)  it  is  dipped  in  a mixture  of  oil, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  three-days-old  goat  and  sheep  droppings;  (3) 
it  is  washed ; (4)  it  is  dipped  in  water  containing  powdered  raw 
myrobalans  ; (5)  it  is  dried ; (6)  it  is  handed  to  the  printer  who 
stamps  the  cloth,  keeping  his  block  dipped  in  a mixture  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  tamarind  seed  paste ; the  mark  is  at  first  greyish, 
but  on  exposure  to  the  sun  it  becomes  black ; (7)  it  is  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  morinda  powder,  dl,  and  alum ; (8)  and  it  is  washed 
and  dried.  In  some  cases,  to  give  it  a dark  red  tint,  the  part  of  the 
cloth  that  has  not  been  stamped  is,  before  the  final  boiling  (7) 
covered  with  powdered  ochre  and  tamarind  seed  paste. 

The  only  articles  printed  are  : (1)  Quilts,  pdsodas,  pieces  of  cloth 
stuffed  with  cotton-wool  and  worn  as  blankets  ; (2)  scarves,  phadkis , 
worn  by  Maratha,  Agri,  Gujarati,  and  Gavli  women;  (3)  double 
coarse  cloths  used  as  carpets , jajayns.  A quilt,  which  is  about  four 
feet  by  eight,  is  printed  for  about  Is.  (8  as.),  a scarf  for  from  3d. 
to  9 d.  (4-6  as.),  and  a floor  cloth,  which  is  generally  fifteen  feet 
by  eight,  for  about  3s.  (Re.  1-8).  When  the  dyer  buys  the 
unbleached  cloth  and  prints  it  on  his  own  account,  he  sells  a 
quilt  at  from  4s.  to  8s.  (Rs.  2 -Rs.  4),  a scarf  at  from  Is.  to  3s.  (Re.  \ - 
Re.  1|),  and  a floor  cloth  at  from  9s.  to  £1  (Rs.  4J-Rs.  10).  In 
plain  morinda,  dl,  dyeing,  the  processes  numbered  4,  5,  and  6 are 
omitted.  Deducting  the  cost  of  the  cloth,  the  dye  stuffs  and 
the  labour  on  menial  work,  the  morinda  dyers^  and  calico  printers 
get  a net  profit  on  each  quilt  of  from  4>\d.  to  od.  (3-4  us.),  and  on 
each  scarf  of  from  3d.  to  3d.  (2-4  as.).  His  average  monthly 
income  is  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10 -Rs.  20).  There  is  a fair  demand 
for  printed  calicoes.  But  the  Malegaon  printers  complain  that, 
since  the  introduction  of  foreign  articles,  their  profits  have  steadily 
declined.  Calico  printers  are  helped  by  their  women.  Their  usual 
working  hours  are  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  eleven  and  from 
two  to  sunset.  They  keep  the  same  twenty-six  yearly  holidays  as  the 
Hindu  dyers.  They  have  no  trade  guild. 
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Chapter  VI,  Blanket,  hambli,  Weaving  is  a somewhat  important  craft. 

Crafts.  * rom  ^eir  cheapness  and  warmth,  blankets  are  in  constant  demand 
Blanket  Weaving,  the  lower  classes.  They  are  woven  by  Dhangars,  or 

shepherds,  who  are  occasionally  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
district,  particularly  in  places  with  good  pasture.  Nearly  one-half 
of  them  have  looms.  They  have  no  tradition  of  having  formerly 
lived  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  They  do  not  differ  from 
Marathas  in  language,  house,  dress,  or  food,  but  are  darker  and 
wear  a peculiar  brass  or  cheap  gold  earring.  They  are  thrifty 
and  hardworking.  _ They  tend  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  shearing 
the  sheep,  and  sorting,  cleaning,  spinning,  and  weaving  the  wool. 
I hey  have  a high  priest  named  Men  Jogi,  whose  head-quarters 
are  m Khandesh,  and  who  every  year  visits  the  Nasik  Dhangars 
and  receives  their  offerings.  Their  family  gods  are  Khandoba 
and  Bahiroba  who,  they  believe,  watch  over  their  flocks.1  Foreign 
blankets  are  to  some  extent  imported,  but  the  native  blanket  is 
too  cheap  and  comfortable  to  suffer  much  from  the  competition. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  wool  woven  into  blankets  in  Nasik  is  the 
produce  of  the  local  flocks.  About  the  beginning,  and  again  about 
the  end,  of  the  cold  season  (November  and  March),  Dhangars  take 
their  sheep  to  some  stream,  to  a spot  where  the  banks  are  steep  on 
one  side  and  sloping  on  the  other.  They  drive  the  sheep  to  the 
edge  of  the  steep  bank,  and  throw  or  push  them  over  it,  one  by 
one.  The  sheep  swim  to  the  other  bank,  and  are  kept  standing  in 
the  sand  till  the  sun  dries  their  wool.  When  they  are  dry,  with 
the  help  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  shepherd  shears  them  with  a 
large  pair  of  scissors.  Besides  the  local  supply,  wool  is  sometimes 
brought  from  Khandesh,  the  Dhangar  either  going  for  it  himself 
or  buying  it  from  some  travelling  peddler.  It  is  generally  sold  at 
(fts.  10)  tor  the  quantity  obtained  from  one  hundred  sheep  at 
pou  S^earm^  fluani%  being  from  twenty-four  to  twenty -five 

When  the  wool  is  shorn,  it  is  sorted  according  to  colour,  and  has 
its  clots  and  tangles  opened  by  a tool  like  the  cotton  cleaner’s  bow. 
it  is  then  carried  to  the  spinning  wheel,  a machine  in  no  way 
different  from  the  cotton  spinning  wheel.  The  yarn  is  then 
arranged  round  two  sticks,  each  two  to  three  feet  long,  placed 
horizontally  five  or  six  feet  apart.  The  fibre  is  lightly  sized  with 
tamarind  paste  boiled  in  water,  and  arranged  on  the  loom  to  form 

weaver’s  loom  is  very  much  like  the  loom 
used  m makmg  cotton  carpets.  It  has  six  parts,  the  cloth  beam., 
e jav,  the  vai,  the  lavai,  the  reed,  the  bamboo,  and  the  warp 
beam.  I he  vai  is  a bamboo  stick  from  two  to  three  feet  long 
wound  round  with  sized  and  toughened  cotton  thread  to  form  loops 
through  which  the  warp  fibres  have  to  pass.  The  warp  fibre  is 
first  tied  to  the  cloth  beam,  passed  through  the  loops  of  the  vai, 
and  then  placed  m the  notches  of  the  reed  or  ddtri,  passed  above 
and  below  the  bamboo,  tohar,  and  finally  tied  to  the  warp  beam, 


nplr^lff^Hlgh^eSS  bel<?n&s  to  their  caste,  and  in  his  native  village  Hoi 

neai  SAUra,  a temple,  dedicated  to  Bahiroba,  is  maintained  by  the  Indor  government. 
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which  is  a bamboo  stick  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  Chapter  VI. 

diameter.  When  the  warp  is  arranged,  the  weaver  passes  a bamboo  Crafts. 

shuttle,  dhote,  between  the  two  sets,  of  warp  fibres,  lays  down  the  gianket  Weaving. 

shuttle,  and  draws  towards  him  the  jar,  which  has  a flat  iron  bar  m 

the  face  of  it,  and  drives  the  thread  of  the  weft  home.  He  then 

draws  out  his  weft-bar,  jar,  and  shifts  the  beam,  lavod,  that  is. hung 

from  the  roof,  to  the  other  side  of  the  bamboo  which  is  placed  m the 

middle  of  the  warp.  This  movement  changes  the  alternate  fibres, 

and  the  weaver  begins  afresh,  passing  the  shuttle  between  them. 

The  process  is  repeated  till  the  fabric  is  woven  to  the  required 
'length.  When  the  weaving  is  over,  the  blanket  is  sized  with 
tamarind  seed  paste  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Besides  those  required1  by  a carpet  weaver,  the  blanket  weaver 
uses  two  tools,  shears  worth  Is.  (8  as.)  a pair,  of  which  he  keeps  one 
pair  for  each  working  member  of  his  family,  with  a few  files  tor 
sharpening  them,  worth  Is.  (8  as.)  each,  and  the  spinning  machine, 
dhunki , worth  about  3s.  (Be.  1-8).  The  products  of  his  loom  are  the 
single  blanket,  kdmbli,  and  the  double  blanket,  chavale,  formed  by 
sewing  two  single  blankets  together.  The  kdmbli  is  from  two  to 
three  feet  broad  by  five  to  six  feet  long,  and  the  chavale  three  to 
four  feet  by  about  ten.  The  single  blanket  is  worth  from  os.  to  6s. 

(Be.  14 -Bs.  3),  and  the  double  from  5s.  to  8s.  (Bs.  - Ks.4). 

They  are  worn  over  the  head  and  shoulders  as  a shelter  from  ram 
and  cold,  and  serve  the  poor  as  carpets  and  bedding.  T e 
weaver  generally  owns  the  wool  he  works  with,  and  seldom  employs 
labourers.  If  he  does,  he  pays  each  labourer  4s.  (Bs.  2)  a month 
besides  food.  A single  blanket  takes  a man  from  one  to  two  days 
to  weave,  and,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  wool,  yields  him  from 
6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  as.).  In  shearing,  sorting,  cleaning,  and  spinning, 
he  is  helped  by  the  women  and  children  of  his  family.  To  start  as 
a weaver  a man  wants  a capital  of  from  £1  to  £2  (Bs.  10 -Bs.  20). 

The  blankets  woven  during  the  week  are  sold  on  the  market 
day  generally  to  the  consumers.  If  not  disposed  of  in  the  market 
town,  they  are  hawked  in  the  villages  round.  Blankets  are  always 
in  demand.  But  June  and  October  are  the  busiest  months,  lhe 
ordinary  hours  of  work  are  from  eleven  to  sunset ; they  do  not 
weave  in  the  morning.  The  only  day  in  the  year  on  which  work  is 
entirely  stopped  is  Basra  (October -November),  lhe  industry  is 

Paper-making,  introduced  about  eighty  years  ago.  by  one  Balaji 
Abaii,  a Thakur  or  Brahma-Kshatriya,  was  once  important  and 
prosperous  but  is  now  fallen  into  decay.  Bala]i  Abaji  is  said  to 
have  brought  to  Nasik  a colony  of  Musalman  paper-makers  from 
Boie  near  Aurangabad,  and  to  have  set  up  the  first  paper  factory, 
which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his.  grandson,  an  old  man 
of  about  sixty.  The  family  has  been  in  Nasik  eight  or  nine 
generations,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  an  officer  under 
the  Biiapur  government.  A few  months  after  the  opening  o t e 
first  paper  mill  in  Nasik,  the  paper-makers  of  Boje  are  said  to  have 
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filed  a suit  against  Balaji  for  inducing  their  relations  to  forsake 
their  homes.  The  judge  ascertained  from  the  manufacturers  that 
they  were  willing  to  stay  at  Nasik  and  dismissed  the  case.1  In  Nasik 
they  are  settled  in  the  north-east  of  the  city,  now  known  as 
Kathada,  and  formerly  as  Kagdipura.  Of  fifty  factories  only  five 
remain. 

The  paper  is  made  from  rotten  gunny  bags  for  which  the 
manufacturers  pay  16s.  a ton  (Rs.  2 a man). 

In  making  it  into  paper  the  cloth  passes  through  thirteen 
processes.  ( I ) It  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  moistened  with  water, 
and  pounded  by  a heavy  fixed  hammer,  dhegi.  (2)  It  is 
washed  in  plain  water.  (3)  It  is  moistened  with  slaked  lime 
and  left  in  a heap  on  the  floor  for  seven  or  eight  days,  then 
pounded  again,  heaped,  and  left  to  lie  for  four  days  more. 
(4)  It  is  washed  a second  time  in  water.  (5)  It  is  mixed  with 
impure  carbonate  of  soda,  khdr , in  the  proportion  of  a pound  of  the 
soda  to  thirty-two  pounds  of  the  rags  (1^  shers  a man),  pounded, 
and  kept  for  one  night.  (6)  It  is  washed  a third  time.  (7)  It 
is  a second  time  mixed  with  khdr,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
every  forty  pounds  (one  slier  to  the  man),  dried  in  the  sun  to 
bleach  it,  and  pounded  three  or  four  times.  (8)  It  is  a fourth 
time  kept  in  water  for  a night  and  washed  the  next  morning. 
(9)  It  is  mixed  from  three  to  eight  times  with  country  soap,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  pound  of  soap  to  every  twenty-seven 
pounds  of  paper  (one  and  half  shers  to  the  man),  pounded  and 
dried.  (10)  It  is  washed  a fifth  time.  (11)  It  is  thrown  into 
a cement-lined  cistern,  about  seven  feet  by  four  and  four  deep, 
half  filled  with  water,  and  when  thoroughly  loosened  and 
spread  through  the  water,  the  workman,  lying  at  the  side  of  the 
pit  leaning  over  the  water,  takes  in  both  hands  a square-cornered 
screen  or  sieve,  passes  it  under  the  water  and  draws  it  slowly  and 
evenly  to  the  surface,  working  it  so  that,  as  the  water  passes 
through,  a uniform  film  of  pulp  is  left  on  the  screen;  (12)  the 
screen  is  lifted  up  and  turned  over,  and  the  film  of  paper  is 
spread  on  a rag  cushion;  when  layers  have  been  heaped  on  this 
cushion  to  the  height  of  from  nine  to  fourteen  inches,  a rag  is  spread 
over  them,  and,  on  the  rag,  a plank,  weighted  with  heavy  stones,  is 
laid ; when  this  pressure  has  drained  the  paper  of  some  of  its 
moisture  the  stones  are  taken  away,  and  two  men,  one  standing  at 
each  end  of  the  plank,  f see-saw ’ over  the  bundle  of  paper;  when 
it  is  well  pressed  the  paper  is  pealed  off,  layer  after  layer,  and  spread 
to  dry  on  the  cemented  walls  of  the  building.  (13)  When  dry  each 
sheet  of  paper  is  laid  on  a polished  wooden  board  and  rubbed  with 
a smooth  stone  till  it  shines. 

Four  chief  tools  and  appliances,  are  used.  (1)  The  dhegi,  a great 
hammer,  formed  of  a long  heavy  beam  poised  on  a central  fulcrum, 
worked  in  a long  pit  two  or  three  feet  deep.  The  head  of  the 


1 This  would  seem  to  have  happened  under  the  Peshwa’s  management,  as  the  officer 
was  a subha,  Dhondo  Mah&dev  Joshi  by  name.  The  story  is  not  supported  by  any 
written  evidence. 
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hammer  is  a heavy  block  of  wood  fixed  at  right  angles  to  one  end 
of  the  main  beam,  with  its  face  strengthened  by  four  thick  polished 
steel  plates.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  other  end  of  the  main 
beam  two  or  three  steps  are  cut,  and  the  hammer  is  worked  by 
three  or  four  labourers  together  pressing  down  the  beam  and  letting 
it  rise  by  alternately  stepping  on  the  beam  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
hole.  (2)  A rectangular  teakwood  frame,  sacha,  two  and  a half 
feet  by  two,  and  with  eight  cross  bars ; it  costs  6§.  (Rs.  3)  and  is 
used  in  fishing  out  the  paper  from  the  cistern.  (3)  A screen,  chhapri, 
made  of  the  stalks  of  the  white  conical-headed  amaranth, 
Amaranthus  globulus,  on  which  the  film  of  paper  rests  when  the 
frame  is  brought  out  of  the  cistern  and  the  water  allowed  to  pass 
through  ; it  costs  from  2s.  to  4s.  (Re.  1 -Rs.  2).  (4)  A soft  date-palm 

brush,  huncha , costing  from  1 \d.  to  3 d,  (as.  1-2)  used  in  pasting 
the  sheets  of  paper  against  the  walls  of  the  room. 

The  paper,  made  by  this  process,  though  rough  and  of  a dingy 
yellow,  is  strong  and  lasting.  The  makers  sell  it  to  Musalman 
shopkeepers  of  the  Bohori  sect.  From  them  it  is  chiefly  bought  by 
local  merchants  and  traders,  by  whom  it  is  valued  for  its  toughness, 
and  it  is  still,  to  a small  extent,  used  in  Government  offices.  The 
retail  price  varies  from  8s.  to  £2  the  ream  (Rs.  2-Rs.  10  the 
gaddi  of  ten  quires).  The  manufacturers  have  generally  from 
four  to  six  labourers,  chiefly  Marathas,  whom  they  pay  6d. 
(4  as.)  a day,  and  use  in  working  the  big  hammer  and  in  washing 
the  pulp.  The  headmen  themselves  take  the  films  of  paper  out 
of  the  cistern,  and  their  wives  help  by  rubbing  the  paper  with 
the  polishing  stone.  From  the  much  greater  cheapness  of  machine- 
made  imported  paper,  the  demand  for  the  local  paper  is  small 
and  declining.  The  makers  are  badly  off,  barely  earning  a living. 
There  is  no  trade  guild.  Their  ordinary  working  hours  are  from 
seven  to  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  to  six  in  the  evening. 
They  keep  sixty  to  sixty- seven  holidays,  resting  every  Friday  and 
on  the  leading  Musalman  fasts  and  feasts. 

The  manufacture  of  nitre,  sora , is  occasionally  carried  on  in  some 
Nasik  villages,  chiefly  at  Sataii  and  Chichondi  Khurd  in  Yeola. 
Nitre  is  most  commonly  found  in  salt  earth,  Iona , near  houses  and 
cattle  sheds.  To  make  nitre,  a large  hole  from  eight  to  twelve  yards 
round  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  is  dug  on  high  ground.  At 
about  half  the  depth  of  the  pit,  a paved  gutter  leads  to  masonry 
pans  about  twenty  feet  long  by  forty  feet  broad  and  two  deep.  In 
making  nitre  the  salt  earth  is  dug  or  scraped  and  thrown  into 
the  pit,  the  pit  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  whole  is  worked  into 
liquid  mud.  Under  the  influence  of  the  water,  the  nitre 
separates  from  the  earth  and  dissolves  into  the  water.  The  water 
is  then  allowed  to  rest,  and,  when  the  earthy  particles  have  sunk  and 
the  water  is  clear,  the  mouth  of  the  gutter  is  opened,  and  the 
water  is  allowed  to  drain  into  the  pans  and  left  to  evaporate  in  the  sun. 
When  the  water  dries,  it  leaves  the  bottom  of  the  pans  strewn  with  nitre 
crystals.  The  nitre  makers,  known  as  Soravalas,  do  not  live  in  the 
district.  They  are  said  to  belong  to  Gujarat  and  only  occasionally 
visit  Nasik.  The  right  to  gather  salt  earth  is  generally  let  to  them 
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Chapter  VI.  at  from  10s.  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  5-Rs.  15)  a village.  The  value  of  the 
Crafts.  nitre  is  sai(l  to  ^e  considerable,  some  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200  - 
Rs.  300).  But  the  supply  of  earth  is  soon  exhausted,  and  as  the 
masonry  pans  cost  a large  sum,  the  number  of  nitre  workers  is 
always  small.  When  the  nitre  is  ready  it  is  taken  for  sale  to 
Nasik,  Dhulia,  Poona,  and  other  places.  " It  sells  at  from  3s.  to  6s. 
(Rs.li-Rs.3)  a man.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  making  fireworks. 

Lac  Work.  Lac-working  gives  employment  to  a small  number  of  Musalm&ns 

who  form  a separate  community,  known  as  Lakharis.  They  are 
chiefly  found  in  Nasik,  Malegaon,  and  Chandor.  The  raw  material 
is  generally  bought  from  Bohoris,  or  native  stationers,  who  get  it 
from  Bombay.  Besides  lac  they  require  other  pigments,  vermilion, 
orpiment,  indigo,  and  copper-leaf,  which  also  they  get  from 
the  Bohoris.  The  process  is  to  mix  a certain  amount  of  cheap 
sealing  wax  with  brick  dust,  and  heat  it  till  it  becomes  thoroughly 
pliable.  It  is  then  made  into  a stick  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  from  one  to  two  feet  long.  Next  it  is  covered  at  one  end  with 
a layer  of  lac  coloured  red,  yellow,  green,  or  blue,  by  mixing  with 
it  mechanically  such  pigments  as  vermilion,  orpiment,  and  indigo, 
or,  if  green  is  wanted,  a mixture  of  orpiment  and  indigo.  The  end 
thus  covered  with  coloured  lac  is  then  heated  and  drawn  out. 
INhen  the  colomed  end  becomes  as  small  as  a quill  it  is  cut  away 
from  the  stick,  and,  while  still  hot,  it  is  stamped  by  a carved  brass  or 
wooden  mould.  It  is  next  wound  round  a wooden  cylinder  and  the 
ends  heated  and  joined,  and,  finally,  to  make  it  lie  in  one  plane,  it 
is  laid  on  a stone  slab,  covered  with  a flat  piece  of  wood,  and  struck 
lightly  with  a hammer. 

The  lac-worker  uses  six  tools.  The  rolling  pin,  saila,  to  roll  the 
heated  lac  into  a stick,  worth  Qd.  (4  as.).  A stone  which  must  be 
flat  and  is  generally  a piece  of  a broken  grinding  mill.  The  stone 
is  heated  and  the  lac  softened  on  it  and  rolled  into  a stick.  The 
cost  is  nominal.  A hammer  worth  6d.  (4  as.).  Two  thasds  or  many- 
sided  wooden  or  brass  moulds  with  different  designs  carved  on 
each  face,  each  mould  costing  from  16s.  to  £1  (Rs.  8-Rs.  10).  The 
sacha,  or  wooden  cylinder,  round  which  the  wax  is  wound  to  give 
it  the  shape  of  a ring.  The  thdppa , or  flat  piece  of  wood,  with 
which  the  lac  ring  is  pressed  to  make  it  lie  in  one  plane. 

The  only  articles  made  are  lac  bracelets.  The  maker  generally 
disposes  of  them  to  the  Rasars,  or  bangle-sellers,  selling  them  at 
from  jd.toljd.  (£-1  anna)  each.  They  are  worn  by  Hindu  women 
of  all  classes.  Nasik  lac  bracelets  have  no  special  merit,  and  are 
not  in  much  demand.  The  workmen  are  poor.  Even,  with  the  help 
of  their  women,  they  do  not  earn  more  than  from  8s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  4- 
Rs.  6)  a month. 
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HI  STORY. 

According  to  Brfibman  tradition  tlie  sage  Agastya,  who  introduced 
Aryan  civilisation  from  the  north  into  the  Deccan,  when  visited  at 
his  hermitage  near  Nasik,  presented  Ram  the  hero  of  the  Ramayan, 
with  a bow  and  other  wonder-working  weapons,  and  advised  him  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  exile  at  Panchavati  on  the  Godavari  opposite 
Nasik.  Janasthan  or  Nasik  is  described  in  the  Ramayan  as  a 
forest  country  rich  in  fruit  and  flower  trees,,  full  of  wild  beasts  and 
birds,  and  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Raksbasas.1 

The  routes  through  Baglan  to  the  Gujarat  coast  and  through  Nasik 
to  the  Konk an  coast  must  have  been  lines  of  traffic  from  remote 
times.  The  early  rulers  of  Nasik  were  probably  local  chiefs  who 
were  subject  to  the  overlords  of  Tagar  and  Paithan,  and  had  their 
head-quarters  at  Anjini  or  Anjaniri  in  the  south-west,  at  Saler  in 
the  north-west,  and  at  Chandor  near  the  centre  of  the  present 
district.2 

The  large  series  of  rock  temples  in  the  range  of  hills  about  five 
miles  south-west  of  Nasik  shows,  that  from  the  second  century 
before  to  the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  Nasik  was  under 
rulers  who  patronised  Buddhism,  some  of  whom  probably  lived  at 
Paithan  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Godavari  about  110  miles  below 
Nasik.3  The  first  dynasty  of  which  distinct  record  remains  are  the 


1 Griffith’s  Rdm&yan,  III.  45-72 ; Manning’s  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India,  II.  19. 

2 Tagar  is  said  (Grant  Duff’s  Mar&thds,  11  ; Wilford’s  As.  Res.  I.  369)  to  have  been 
important  enough  to  attract  Egyptian  merchants  as  early  as  b.c.  250.  Its  position  has 
not  been  fixed.  It  has  lately  (Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  XIII.  9)  been  identified 
with  Junnar  in  Poona.  But  Junnar  does  not  agree  with  the  position  of  Tagar  given 
either  by  Ptolemy  (a.d.  150)  or  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  (a.d.  247),  both  of  whom 
place  Tagar  east  of  Paithan.  (Bertius’  Ptolemy,  Asia  Map  X ; McCrindle’s  Periplus, 
125,  126).  The  remark  in  the  Periplus  (McCrindle’s  Edition,  126)  that  many  articles 
brought  into  Tagar  from  the  parts  along  the  coast  were  sent  by  wagons  to  Broach, 
seems  to  show  that  Tagar  was  then  in  communication  with  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  lay 
on  the  line  of  traffic  with  the  far  east,  which  then  made  Mesolia  or  Masalia  (Masuli- 
patan)  so  important  a trade  centre  (Ptolemy,  Asia  Map  X.;  Vincent’s  Periplus,  II.  520, 
523),  and  in  later  times  enriched  M&lkhet,  Kaly&n,  Bidar,  Golkonda,  and  Haidarabad. 
Paithan,  though  traditionally  founded  by  Sh&liv&han  in  a.d.  78,  was  a place  of 
importance  as  early  as  the  third  century  b.c,  Bh4u  D&ji  in  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As. 
Soc.  VIII.  239. 

3 One  of  the  pillars  in  the  Bharhut  Stup  (b.c.  250-200)  is  the  gift  of  a Buddhist 
pilgrim  of  Ndsik.  (Cunningham’s  Bharhut  Stup,  138).  One  of  the  earliest  inscriptions 
at  N&sik  (b.c.  100)  mentions  the  town  under  its  present  name  (Fergusson  and  Burgess’ 
Cave  Temples,  263  ; Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  VII.  48).  Patanjali  (about  b.c.  145  accord- 
ing to  Professors  Goldstucker  and  Bhand&rkar,  but  as  early  as  b.c.  700  according  to 
Mr.  Kunte,  Vicissitudes  of  Aryan  Civilization,  343)  calls  it  N&sikya  (Mah&bMshya 
VI.  26),  and  Ptolemy  (a.d.  150)  enters  it  as  Ndsik.  (Bertius’  Ptolemy,  Asia  Map  X), 
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Andhrabhrityas,1  or  Shatavahans,  whose  capital  was  Dhanakat, 
perhaps  Dharnikot  on  the  Krishna  in  the  Madras  district  of 
Grantur.2  Of  their  rise  to  power  so  little  is  known  that  the  most 
recent  estimates  of  the  date  of  their  founder  Shiprak,  Sindhuk,  or 
Shishuk,  vary  from  B.C.  3u0  to  B.C.  2 1.3  They  seem  to  have  rated  in 
Nasik  till  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  Nahapan,  a Skythian  or  Pdrthian  of  the  Kshaharat  dynasty, 
drove  them  from  Nasik  and  Khandesh,  and  also,  it  would  seem, 
from  Paithan.4  Nahapan,  though  originally  subordinate  to  some 
northern  overlord,  seems,  after  his  conquest  of  the  north  Deccan, 
to  have  made  himself  independent  and  to  have  established  his 
head-quarters  in  Malwa.5  At  this  time  Nasik  or  Govardhan  was  a 
place  of  some  trade  with  a large  weaving  industry.6  The  Kshatrap 

1 The  name  Andhrabhritya,  or  Andhra  servants,  is  supposed  to  show  that,  before 
they  became  independent,  the  Andhras  were  subject  to  the  Maurya  sovereigns  of 
Pataliputra  the  modern  Pdtna.  In  later  times  (a.d.  319)  the  Andhrabhrityds 
were  known  as  the  Shdtav&hans  (Trans.  Sec.  [1874]  Inter.  Cong.  349).  According  to 
the  Purdns,  the  Andhrabhrityas  came  after  the  Shang  and  Kdnva  dynasties.  Their 
original  seat  was  Andhra  in  Telingana  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Goddvari  (Lassen’s  Indische  Ah.erthumskunde,  IV.  83). 

2 This  identification  is  confirmed  by  a find  of  leaden  Sh&tavdhan  coins  at  Dharnikot. 
(Madras.  Lit.  Jour.  III.  [New  Series],  225  ; Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Boy.  As.  Soc.  XIV.  154; 
and  Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  349). 

3 Bhdu  D4ji  (Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Boy.  As.  Soc.  VII.  118,  and  VIII.  240)  places  Shiprak 
in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ;  BhagvdnlM  Indraji  (ditto,  XIII.  316)  about  b.c. 
210 ; Prinsep  (Essays,  II.  Useful  Tables,  24)  and  Bhdndarkar  (Trans.  Sec.  Infer. 
Cong.  352)  in  b.c.  21  ; Wilford  (As.  Bes.  IX.  101)  between  the  first  and  third 
centuries  after  Christ  ; and  Wilson  (Theat.  Hind.  I.  6)  as  late  as  a.d.  192.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  in  the  estimate  of  dates  is  the  doubt  whether  the  dynasties 
mentioned  in  the  Purans  as  following  the  Mauryds  (b.c.  315- b.c.  195),  succeeded  one 
another  or  ruled  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

4 Nahapan,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  was  probably  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Kshatraps  of  Gujar&t,  who  were  formerly  erroneously  known  as  the  Sah  kings. 
Neither  their  origin  nor  their  date  has  been  certainly  fixed.  Newton  (Jour.  Bom. 
Br.  Boy.  As.  Soc.  IX.  6)  thought  they  were  Parthians,  and  Lassen  (Ind.  Alt.  IV. 
83)  thought  they  belonged  to  the  Aghamas  tribe  of  Yueichi,  the  Skythian  con- 
querors of  India  in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  That  they  were  foreigners 
from  the  north  is  shown  by  the  Greek  motto  on  their  coins  (Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Boy\  As. 
Soc.  IX.  7).  The  Kshatrap  kings  probably  date  from  the  Shak  era  (a.d.  78).  They 
lasted  at  least  in  Gujarat  till  a.  d.  328  (Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Boy.  As.  Soc.  VII.  28  ; Trans. 
Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  352,  353).  Newton  (Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Boy.  As.  Soc.  IX.  7)  notes 
that  the  inscriptions  relating  to  Nahapan  in  the  N&sik,  Kdrli,  and  Junnar  caves, 
establish  five  points  : (1)  He  was  either  a king  or  an  officer  of  some  distant  monarch  ; 

(2)  his  rule  was  widespread,  including  much  of  the  Deccan  ; (3)  he  was  a foreigner, 
probably  a Pdrthian  ; (4)  his  daughter  had  a Hindu  name  and  was  married  to  a Hindu, 
the  son  of  a Hindu  ; (5)  his  daughter,  son-in-law,  and  minister  were  Buddhists. 

6 His  capital  seems  to  have  been  a town  some  way  south  of  Ujain,  mentioned  as 
Minagara  by  Ptolemy  but  not  identified.  NTsik  cave  inscriptions  show  that  Nahapdn’s 
daughter  and  her  husband  Ushavaddt  made  grants  both  to  Brahmans  and  Bud- 
dhists. One  of  the  Ushavaddt  inscriptions  states  that  he  built  flights  of  steps  on 
the  Bdrn4sya  (Ban&s  in  Pdlanpur),  gave  sixteen  villages  to  gods  and  Brhhmans,  fed 
100,000  Brahmans  every  year,  gave  wives  to  the  Brdhmans  at  Prabhds  probably  Somndth, 
built  rest-houses  at  Broach,  Dashpur  (a  town  in  Malwa),  Govardhan  or  Nasik,  and 
Sup4ra  in  ThAna,  and  made  boat-bridges  across  the  Iba  (Ambika),  Pardda  (Pdr), 
Damana  (the  Daman  river),  Tapi  (Tapti),  Karabena  (perhaps  the  K&veri  a tributary  of 
the  Ambika,  apparently  the  same  as  the  Kalaveni  across  which  [about  a.d.  1150]  the 
AnhiTvAda  general  Ambud  had  to  make  a bridge  or  causeway  in  leading  his  army 
against  Mallik4rjun  the  SilhAra  king  of  the  Konkan  : see  Forbes’  B4s  Mdla,  145) 
and  D&hanuka  (the  D&h&nu  river).  Ushavadat  also  made  presents  of  robes  to  Buddhist 
monks  (Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  328,  333,  335,  354). 

6 Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  333.  It  seems  possible  that  the  style  of  silk  stuffs  and 
gold  brocade  that  Marco  Polo  (1290)  found  being  woven  at  Baghdad  and  called  nasich 
and  nac  originally  came  from  Ndsik.  These  silks  were  known  in  Europe  in  the  fourteenth 
century  as  nac,  nacques,  nachiz,  naciz,  and  nasis.  Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  I.  60,  62,  250. 
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kings  seem  to  have  held  Nasik  till  (either  about  a.d.  124  or  319) 
Shatakarni  Gautamiputra  restored  the  Andlirabhrityas,  earning 
the  title  of  the  Destroyer  of  Shaks,  Yavans,  and  Palhavs.1 
Gautamiputra  ruled  over  Asik,  Ashmak,  Mudhak,  Surashtra, 
Kukur,  Aparant,  Yidarbh,  Anup,  Akar,  and  Avanti,  a tract  of 
country  stretching  from  the  north-west  frontier  of  India  to  Berar.2 
Gautamiputra' s son  Shri  Pulumayi,  who  is  said  to  have  been  just 
and  liberal  to  Buddhists,  seems  to  have  had  kingly  powers  over  the 
north  Deccan,  and  a place  called  Navanar,  near  Govardhan  or  Nasik, 
seems  to  have  been  his  local  head-quarters.3  Towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century  (178),  Rudradaman,  the  third  or  more  likely 
the  fourth  of  the  Gujarat  Kshatraps,  reduced  the  Andhras'  power. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  held  Nasik  or  conquered  any  part  of 
the  Deccan.4  According  to  the  Yishnu  Puran,  the  restored  Andli- 
rabhrityas  ruled  for  ninety-five  years  after  the  close  of  Gautami- 
putra's reign,  that  is,  according  to  the  date  accepted  as  the  beginning 
of  the  dynasty,  either  to  about  a.d.  220  or  a.d.  414.  Govardhan 
continued  to  be  their  local  head-quarters.5 

Early  in  the  fifth  century  (a.d.  416)  the  ruling  family  in  the  north 
Deccan  seems  to  have  been  of  the  Abhiror  Ahir  tribe,  whose  inde- 
pendence, according  to  the  Purans,  lasted  for  only  sixty-seven 
years.6  Their  local  capital  is  believed  to  have  been  at  Anjaniri  five 
miles  east  of  Trimbak.7  At  this  time  Govardhan,  or  Nasik,  was  an 


1 Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  311.  Gautamiputra’ s date  depends  on  the  date  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Andhrabhritya  dynasty.  Bhandarkar  (ditto),  fixing  the  beginning 
of  the  dynasty  a little  before  the  Christian  era  and  Gautamiputra ’s  date  at  a.d. 
319,  extends  Kshatrap  rule  in  Ndsik  over  about  140  years.  The  evidence  from 
the  writing  and  ornament  in  the  caves  seems  conflicting.  The  alphabet  used 
by  Ushavadat,  the  son-in-law  of  Nahapan,  differs  very  slightly  from  that  used  by 
Gautamiputra.  At  the  same  time  the  pillar  capitals  in  Nahapan  s cave  (No.  VIII.) 
are  cut  in  so  much  better  style  than  those  in  the  veranda  of  Gautamiputra  s cave 
(No.  III.),  that  Gautamiputra’s  seem  to  belong  to  a much  later  period,  though  the 
difference  in  style  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  greater  skill  of  Nahapdn’s  northern 
architect  (Fergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  266,  268,  269).  Ptolemy’s  mention  of 
Siri  Polemios  of  Paithan,  apparently  corresponding  with  Shri  Pulimat,  Pulomavit,  or 
Pudumdyi,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gautamiputra,  favours  the  view  that  Kshatrap 
rule  over  Ndsik  did  not  last  for  more  than  forty  years.  This  also  agrees  with  Professor 
Oldenberg’s  view(lnd.  Ant.  X.  227)  that  Shatakarni  Gautamiputra’s  defeat  of  Naha- 
pdn  was  about  a.d.  100. 

2 Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  311.  For  the  first  three  names  Mr.  Bhagvdnlal  reads 
Asik,  Susak,  and  Mulak  or  Mundak,  and  understands  them  to  be  Skythian  tribes  on 
the  north-west  frontier,  the  Arsaks  or  Parthians,  the  Sus,  and  the  Mundas. 

Surdshtra  is  Sorath  or  Kdthidwdr,  Kukur  Dr.  Bidder  identifies  with  Gujardt  in  the 
Panjdb  (Ind.  Ant.  VII.  263).  Apardnt  is  the  Konkan,  and  Vidarbh  apparently  Bedar 
including  Berdr.  (H.  H.  Wilson,  II.  164).  Of  Anup  a trace  seems  to  remain  in  Anuppur 
and  its  ruined  temples  about  seventy  miles  east  of  Jabalpur  (see  Cunningham’s  Arch, 
Sur.  Rep.  VII.  238).  Akar  and  Avanti  together  form  the  modern  Mdlwa. 

3 Lassen’s  Ind.  Alt.  IV.  86-89. 

4 Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  XII.  203,  and  Burgess’  Archaeological  Survey, 
Kdthidwdr  and  Cutch,  131-133.  Kshatrap  power  lasted  in  Gujardt  to  250,  that  is, 
calculating  on  the  Shak  era,  to  A.  d.  328  (Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc,  VIII.  28). 
In  the  Girndr  inscription,  Rudradaman  (178)  states  tbat  though  he  twice  conquered 
Shdtakarni,  from  their  near  relationship  he  did  not  destroy  him.  Ind.  Ant.  VII.  262. 

5 Coins  have  (1870)  been  found  at  Ndsik  supposed  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  The  king’s  name  has  been  read  Mdnas  Nrip,  but  nothing  of  him  is 
known.  Bhdu  Ddji  in  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  IX.  cxcv. 

6 Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  354.  7 Lassen’s  Ind.  Alt.  IV.  100, 
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important  seat  of  industry  with  separate  guilds  of  weavers,  engi 
neers,  and  oilmen.1 

About  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  (480),  the  country  passed  from 
the  Abhirs  to  the  Chalukyas,  who,  coming  from  Gujarat  under 
Pulakeshi  I.,  conquered  the  Deccan  and  established  their  power  ass 
far  south  as  Badami  in  Kaladgi.2  In  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  (650)  the  Chalukya  Nagvardhan  granted  the  village  of  Bale- 
gram,  apparently  the  present  Belgaum-Taralha  about  twelve  miles 
north-east  of  Igatpuri,  which  is  described  as  being  in  the  district  of 
Goparashtra.3  Lassen  mentions  Yadavsat  Nasik  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighth  century.  But  the  reference  is  doubtful.4 

The  next  dynasty  which  has  left  traces  in  Nasik  were  Rathods. 
Baglan,  the  rich  and  strong  tract  in  the  north  of  the  district,  through 
which  passes  the  chief  line  of  traffic  between  Gujarat  and  the* 
Deccan,  seems  from  very  early  times  to  have  been  held  by  a family 
of  Rathods.  According  to  their  own  account  they  were  of  the  stock 
of  the  Kanauj  Rathods,5  and  had  been  settled  in  Baglan  since  a.d. 
300. 6 They  claimed  to  have  at  first  been  independent,  coining  their  • 
own  money,  and  stated  that  they  afterwards  lost  their  power  and  paid 
tribute  to  Gujarat  or  to  the  overlord  of  the  north  Deccan,  whichever 
happened  to  be  the  stronger.7  During  early  Muhammadan  times 
(1370-1600)  the  Baglan  Rathods  continued  powerful  and  almost 
independent,  each  chief  on  succession  taking  the  title  of  Baharji.8 
They  submitted  to  Aurangzeb  in  1640  and  obtained  good  terms,  but 
seem,  not  long  after,  to  have  been  crushed  in  the  struggles  between 
the  Marathas  and  the  Moghals. 

The  connection  between  the  different  branches  of  the  great 
Rathod  tribe  has  not  been  fully  made  out.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 


1 Trans.  Sec.  Int.  Cong.  342.  Buddhism  was  then  flourishing,  the  chief  followers 
being  apparently  craftsmen  and  labourers.  The  fame  of  Trirashmi,  or  Hdsik,  as  a 
Buddhist  settlement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  caves  was  made  by 
Indrdgnidatta,  a northerner  or  Yavan  who  lived  in  Ddttdmitri  a town  near  Sind. 
Mendicant  priests  from  all  sides  met  during  the  rains  at  Trirashmi.  At  the  same 
time  Brdhmanisrn  was  not  neglected.  Ushavaddt  gave  as  much  to  Brahmans  as  to 
Buddhists,  and  in  Buddhist  inscriptions  Brahmans  are  spoken  of  with  reverence. 
Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  354. 

2 Lassen's  Ind.  Alt.  IY.  90;  Fleet  in  Ind.  Ant.  VII.  247.  It  was  formerly  1 
thought  that  this  branch  of  the  Chdlukyds  was  established  in  the  Deccan  in  the  1 
fourth  century  (354)  (Elliot  in  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.  [Old  Series],  IV.  4-7),  and  had  in 
the  fifth  century  forced  its  way  north  to  Gujardt  and  was  (472)  in  possession  of 
Broach.  (Ind.  Ant.  VI.  182).  But  the  latest  opinion,  Mr.  Fleet’s,  is  that  the  Gujardt 
Chdlukyds  of  the  fifth  century  were  then  on  their  way  south  and  did  not  enter  the 
Deccan  till  they  were  led  by  Pulakeshi  I.  (489).  Ind.  Ant.  VIII.  12. 

3 Mr.  Fleet  in  Ind.  Ant.  IX.  123.  4 Ind.  Alt.  IV.  139. 

5 Tod  (Annals  of  Bdjasthdn,  II.  2)  places  Rdthods  at  Kanauj  as  early  as  470.  But 

Cunningham  (Arch.  Sur.  Rep,  I.  150)  makes  their  conquest  of  Kanauj  as  late  as 
about  1070. 

6 See  the  Maasiru-l-Omara  in  Bird’s  Gujardt,  122.  Rdshtrakutds  were  settled  in 
other  parts  of  the  Deccan  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Biihler  in  Ind.  Ant.  VI. 

60.  7 Bird’s  Gujardt,  122. 

8 Maasiru-l-Omara  in  Bird’s  Gujardt,  122.  In  1370  when  he  paid  tribute  to  Delhi 
(Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  282)  ; in  1529  when  he  came  to  Bahddur  Shah  (Bird’s  Gujardt, 
122);  in  1573  when  he  paid  tribute  to  Akbar  (Bird’s  Gujardt,  123)  ; and  in  1737 
when  he  was  conquered  by  Aurangzeb  (Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  170),  the 
Bdgldn  chief  is  called  Baharji.  The  origin  of  this  title  is  not  explained.  But  the 
traditional  relationship  between  the  Bdgldn  and  the  Kanauj  Rdthods  suggests  that 
Bahar(ji)  may  be  the  same  as  Baaurah,  which,  according  to  Ma^udi  (Prairies  D’Or, 

I.  372,  374,  375),  was  the  family  name  of  the  then  (916)  ruling  house  of  Kanauj. 
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Rash.traku.tas  or  Rattas  of  Malkhet,  about  twenty-three  miles  south- 
east of  Kulbarga,  were  a Dravidian  tribe  who  as  conquerors  gained  a 
place  among  the  northern  Kshatris,  or  were  northern  Rajputs  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Rathods  of  Kanauj  (470-1193).  Two  copper-plate 
grants  of  the  ninth  century  favour  the  view  that  the  R&shtrakutas 
were  northerners,  and  that  perhaps  their  earliest  southern  settlement 
was  in  Baglan.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  king  Govind 
III.  (785-810)  conquered  from  north  Gujarat  to  the  Tungabhadra, 
and  raised  his  family  to  imperial  power.  Malkhet  was  not  yet 
their  head-quarters,  and  the  fact  that  two  of  Govind’s  grants 
are  dated  from  Mayurkhandi,  the  modern  Mdrkinda  near  Yani  in 
Dindori,  suggests  that  his  family  were  connected  with  the  Rathods 
of  Baglan  and  that  the  earliest  seat  of  Rashtrakuta  power  was  in 
north  Nasik.1  In  any  case,  whether  or  not  their  earlier  home  was  in 
north  Nasik,  the  Rashtrakutas  of  Malkhet  continued  overlords  of 
the  north  Deccan  during  the  ninth  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
tenth  centuries.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Rashtrakutas  by  Tailap 
Chalukya,  about  a.d.  970, 2 the  overlordship  of  Nasik  and  the  north 
Deccan  seems  to  have  been  divided  between  the  Anhilvada  kings  of 
Gujarat  on  the  north,  and,  on  the  south,  the  Chalukyas  and  Kalachuris 
of  Kalyan  about  forty  miles  north  of  Kulbarga  till  1182,  and  after  1182 
the  Yadavs  of  Devgiri  till  their  overthrow  by  the  Musalmans  in  1295.3 

Besides  the  Rathods  of  Baglan,  record  remains  of  two  dynasties  of 
local  rulers  the  Yadavs  of  Chandradityapur,  probably  Chandor  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Nikumbhavanshas  of  Patna  near  Chalisgaon  in 
the  east  of  the  present  district  of  Nasik.  Of  these  the  Chandor  family 
was  much  the  more  important.  It  was  perhaps  the  original  of 
the  Devgiri  Yadavs  (1182-1295),  as  both  families  bore  the  title  of 
Dvaravati  Puravaradhishvar,  that  is  lords  of  Dwarka.  Dridhaprahar 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  whose  date  is  apparently  about  a.d.  850, 
is  described  as  making  famous  the  old  town  of  Chandradityapur.4 
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1 Burgess  (Bidar  and  Aurangabad,  32)  calls  Mdrkinda  or  Morkhanda  an  earlier 
capital,  but  Dr.  Buhler  (Ind.  Ant.  VI.  64)  and  Mr.  Bhagvdnlcil  think  it  was  probably 
an  outpost.  Both  grants  are  dated  a.d.  808  (S.  730).  One  of  them  refers  to  the 
village  Ambak,  the  present  Amb  about  ten  miles  south  of  Morkhanda.  Ambak  is 
mentioned  in  the  grant  as  within  the  township  of  Van  and  in  the  district,  desk,  of 
JN&sik.  Of  the  four  villages  cited  in  the  grant  as  marking  the  position  of  Amb, 

Vadtur ' on  the  east  seems  to  be  the  modern  Vadner,  Vdrikhed  on  the  south  Varkhed, 
and  Paditavdr  on  the  west  Paramori.  Padmavdl  on  the  north  has  not  been  identified. 
1 he  second  grant  refers  to  the  village  of  Batajun,  apparently  the  modern  Ratanjun. 
mtheKarjat  sub-division  of  Ahmednagar.  Of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  grant  the 
nver  bmha  is  the  Sina  on  whose  right  bank  Ratanjun  stands,  Vavuldla  on  the 
south  is  Bdbhulgaon,  and  Miriyathdna  on  the  west  Mirajgaon.  Vadaha  on  the  north 
nas  not  been  identified.  The  Van  grant  is  given  in  J.  R.  A.  S.  (Old  Series),  V.  352 ; 
the  Rasm  or  Nagar  grant  in  Ind.  Ant,  VI.  71. 

3 £r.  Buhler  in  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  60,  and  Elliot  in  J.  R.  A.  S.  (Old  Series),  IV.  3. 

4 Anhilvdda  kings  claim  to  have  held  as  overlords  a considerable  part  of  the 
9°  if  i e^an  ^rom  about  970  to  the  close  of  their  power  (1295).  (Forbes’  Rds  Mdla, 
+W  it  138).  His  reception,  when  fleeing  from  Ulugh  Khdn  in  1297,  seems  to  show 
a Raran  the  last  of  the  Anhilvdda  kings,  was  then  the  acknowledged  overlord  of 
t Rds  Mdla’  2?-4  and  Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  367. 

Rb  lhe  date  a.d.  850  is  calculated  from  a copper  plate  of  a.d.  1069  (S.  991),  which 
q,-YTs  4 . t the  fifth  in  descent  from  Dridhaprahdr  married  the  daughter  of  the 
ir!  +/rmS  . anja  whose  date  is  a.d.  916,  According  to  an  account  of  Ndsik  written 
i f beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  a Jain  named  Jin  Prabhasuri,  Dridha- 
wJV  >ur'WaiS  ^ • Posthumous  son  of  Vajrakumdr  the  last  king  of  Dvdrdvati  (Dwdrka) 
ic  is  described  as  having  been  burnt  by  the  sage  Divdrna,  Vajrakumdr’s  wife  fled 
b 23—24 
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Dridhaprahar  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seunchandra,  who  founded 
a town  called  Seunpur  in  Sindiner,  perhaps  the  modern  Sinnar.  As 
far  as  present  information  goes,  Seunchandra  had  seven  successors 
the  last  of  whom  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Besides  being  perhaps  the  ancestors  of  the  Devgiri  Yadavs,  the 
Chandor  Yadavs  were  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Silharas  of  the 
Konkan  and  the  Chfiiukyas  of  the  Deccan  Kalyan,  and  apparently 
by  adoption  with  the  Rashtrakutas  of  Malkhet.* 1  An  inscription  in 
the  Anjaniri  temple  dated  a.d.  1141  (S.  1063)  records  a grant  to  the 
Jain  temple  of  Chandraprabh,  the  eighth  Tirthankar,  by  a Vani 
minister  of  Seundev  probably  Seunchandra  III.  of  the  same  dynasty 
of  Chandor  Yadavs. 

The  Nikumbhavanshas  of  Patna,  a family  of  less  power  and 
consequence  than  the  Chandor  Yadavs,  seem  to  have  ruled  from 
about  1000  to  1200.  They  were  worshippers  of  Shiv,  and  one  of 
them  Sonhadadev  (1206)  is  mentioned  as  endowing  a college  with 
money  and  land  for  the  study  of  the  astronomer  Bhaskaracharya^s 
works.  From  the  epithets  f devoted  to  his  master/  f strongly 
devoted  to  his  suzerain/  these  chiefs  seem  to  have  been  subordinate 
to  some  overlord,  probably  at  first  the  Kalyan  Chalukyas,  and  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Yadavs  of  Devgiri.2  The 
Jain  caves  at  Ankai  near  Manmad  probably  date  from  the  time 
of  this  dynasty.  After  the  fall  (1216)  of  the  Nikumbhavanshas, 
part  of  Nasik  was  probably  under  an  officer  of  the  Yadavs  of 
Devgiri  by  whom  most  of  the  old  temples,  reservoirs,  and  wells, 
known  as  Hemadpanti,  were  built.3  The  Devgiri  Yadavs  continued 

to  Ndsik  and  gave  birth  to  a son  in  Kuntivihdr  the  temple  of  the  eighth  Tirthankar. 
The  author  states  that  Dridhaprahdr  was  chosen  king  in  reward  for  clearing  the 
country  of  robbers.  Besides  to  Dwdrka  the  name  Dvdrdvati  is  applied  to  Dvd,ra- 
samudra  in  Maisur  where  the  Balld.1  branch  of  Yddavs  had  their  seat  between  the  tenth 
and  the  fourteenth  centuries.  (Gazetteer  of  Maisur,  II.  17).  It  is  doubtful  from  which 
of  these  places  the  title  was  taken. 

1 The  copper  plate  from  which  this  information  is  taken  was  found  by  Dr.  Bhau. 
Ddji  at  Bassein  in  Thdna  (Jour.  B.  B.  B.  A.  S.  IX.  221).  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Bhagvdnldl  Indraji  and  has  not  been  published.  The  village  granted  was  Chincholi 
* in  the  twelve  villages  (petty  division)  of  Sinhi.  ’ These  villages  are  probably 
Chincholi  on  the  Ndsik-Sangamner  road  about  four  miles  east  of  Devldli  and  Sinde 
about  three  miles  north-west  of  Chincholi.  The  name  of  the  grantor  was  Seunchandra 
II.  and  the  date  a.d.  1069  (S.  991).  The  order  of  succession  is  Dridhaprahdr  (about 
a.d.  850),  Seunchandra  I.,  Dvddyappa,  Bhillam  I.,  Shrirdj,  Yardig  who  married 
Lachhiabba  the  daughter  of  the  Silhdra  king  Jhanja  (a.d.  916)  who  was  apparently 
adopted  by  one  of  the  Rashtrakutas,  Tesuk  Vardig’s  son  who  married  Ndyiyalla  the 
daughter  of  the  Chdlukya  noble  Gogirdj,  Bhillam  II.  who  conquered  Ahavamalla  son 
of  Jaysing  Chdlukya  (1040-1069  according  to  Chdlukya  lists),  and  Seunchandra  II. 
the  grantor  who  is  said  to  have  had  to  conquer  other  kings  before  he  could  hold  his 
kingdom.  These  details  have  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Bhagvdnldl  Indraji.  In  some 
points  they  may  be  liable  to  correction,  as  his  study  of  the  plate  is  not  yet  completed. 

The  name  Dvddyappa,  the  third  of  the  line,  closely  corresponds  with  Dvddap  or 
Dvdrapthe  king  of  Ldt  or  South  Gujarat,  who  was  defeated  by  Mulrdj  of  Anhilvdda 
about  a.d.  970.  (Forbes’  RdsMdla,  2nd  Ed. , 46).  This  cannot  be  the  Dvddyappa  of  the 
copper  plate,  as  his  date  must  have  been  some  seventy  years  earlier.  But  the  very  long 
period,  over  150  years,  allotted  to  the  last  four  of  the  Chandor  rulers,  looks  as  if  the 
name  of  some  chief  had  been  left  out.  The  missing  Dvddyappa  II.  was  perhaps  the 
father  of  Tesuk  of  whom  the  plate  is  silent,  though  it  gives  details  both  of  Tesuk  and 
of  Ms  mother.  2 Jour.  R.  A.  S.  (New  Series),  I.  414,  and  Ind.  Ant.  VIII.  39. 

3 Hemddpant  their  builder  was  probably  the  same  as  the  celebrated  Hemadri,  the 
writer  of  voluminous  treatises  on  Dharmashdstra  or  jurisprudence,  and  the  minister  of 
Mahddev  (1260-1271)  the  fifth  of  the  Yadavs  of  Devgiri.  Burgess  in  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  366. 
The  local  traditional  identification  of  the  Yadavs  with  Gauli  Rdjds  or  shepherd  kings 
would  seem  to  show  that,  as  was  the  case  in  Kathiawar,  the  Yddavs  and  Ahirs  were 
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overlords  of  south  and  east  Nasik  till  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Musalmans  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

For  about  twenty  years  after' Ala-ud-din  KhiljFs  conquest  (1295), 
most  of  the  present  district  of  Nasik  formed  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  tributary  Yadavs  of  Devgiri.  It  then  passed  to  the 
Delhi  governors  (1312-1317)  of  Devgiri  or  Daulatabad,  from  them 
to  the  Bahmani  kings  (1347-1487)  of  Kalburga,  and  then  to  the 
Nizamshahi  kings  (1487-1637)  of  Ahmednagar.* 1  In  1637  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Nizamshahi  dynasty,  Nasik  was  embodied  in  the 
Moghal  province  of  Aurangabad. 

In  129 7,  after  his  defeat  by  Ulugh  Khan  the  general  of 
Ala-ud-din  Khilji,  Ray  Karan  the  last  of  the  Anhilvada  kings  fled 
to  Baglan  where  he  maintained  himself  in  independence,  till  in  1306 
he  was  forced  to  take  shelter  with  Ramdev  of  Devgiri.2 

In  1306,  when  Ramdev  of  Devgiri  agreed  to  hold  his  territory 
as  a tributary  of  Delhi,  his  power  was  extended  to  Baglan,3  and 
afterwards  (1317-1347)  Baglan  became,  at  least  in  name,  subject  to 
the  Musalman  rulers  of  Daulatabad.  In  the  disturbances  that 
marked  the  revolt  of  the  Deccan  from  Delhi  and  the  rise  of 
the  Bahmani  dynasty  (1347),  much  of  the  Nasik  country  seems 
to  have  become  independent.  The  Bahmanis  are  said  to  have  had 
no  firm  hold  of  the  country  along  the  Chandor  or  Satmala  hills, 
and  apparently  no  hold  at  all  over  Baglan.  In  1366,  the  Baglan 
chief  is  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  an  unsuccessful  Maratha  revolt 
against  Muhammad  Shah  Bahmani.4  A few  years  later,  in  1370, 
when  Malik  Raja  the  founder  of  the  Faruki  dynasty  established 
himself  in  Khandesh,  he  marched  against  Raja  Baharji  the  Baglan 
chief,  and  forced  him  to  pay  a yearly  tribute  to  Delhi.5  At  the 
close  of  the  century  on  the  establishment  of  the  Musalman  dynasty 
of  Ahmedabad,  Baglan  seems  to  have  become  tributary  to  Gujarat. 
In  1429,  Ahmad  Shah  Bahmani,  then  at  war  with  Grujarat,  laid  the 
country  waste  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  take  the  fort  of 
Tambol.6 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  a Maratha  chief  seized 
the  fort  of  Galna  in  Malegaon  and  plundered  the  country  round. 
About  1487,  two  brothers,  Malik  Wagi  and  Malik  Ashraf,  the 
governors  of  Daulatabad,  retook  Galna  and  brought  the  country 
into  such  excellent  order  that  the  roads  to  the  frontier  of  Sultanpur, 
Nandurbar,  Baglan,  and  Gujarat,  were  safe  enough  for  merchants  and 
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closely  connected.  Some  of  the  remains  known  as  Hem&dpanti  are  probably  older 
than  the  Devgiri  Y&davs. 

1 Details  will  be  found  in  the  Ahmednagar  History.  During  these  changes  of  over- 
lords  the  local  chiefs  of  the  wild  western  D&ng  tracts  seem  to  have  been  left  practically 
independent.  Mr.  C.  E.  F.  Ty tier’s  Report  on  the  K&vnai  sub-division,  1853. 

t 2 Elliot,  III.  157,  163.  Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  367.  Mr.  Forbes  (R&s  M&la,  217)  says  : 

‘ History  records  no  more  of  the  unfortunate  Karan  ; he  died  probably  a nameless 
fugitive.  ’ It  seems  more  probable  that  he  remained  a refugee  at  R&mdev’s  court. 

Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  369.  R&mdev  got  the  title  of  R&y  R&yan  and  the  district  of 
Navsari  in  south  Gujar&t  as  a personal  estate.  4 Scott’s  Deccan,  I.  32-33. 

. The  first  tribute  included  five  large  and  ten  small  elephants,  besides  pearls, 
jewels,  and  money.  Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  282. 

Watson’s  History  of  Gujarat,  36. 
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travellers  to  pass  without  a guard,  and  the  people  were  happy 
and  flourishing.  In  the  disturbances  that  followed  the  murder  of 
Malik  Wagi,  the  Nasik  chiefs  again  became  independent  but  were 
reduced  to  order  in  1507  by  Ahmad  Nizam  Shah,1  On  the  death 
of  Ahmad  Nizam  Shah  in  1508,  the  Galna  chief  once  more  threw  off 
his  allegiance  and  was  not  made  tributary  till  1530,  when,  with  other 
Maratha  chiefs,  he  was  defeated  and  forced  to  pay  tribute.  They 
again  freed  themselves  from  tribute,  and,  in  1559,  had  once  more  to 
be  brought  to  order.2  Meanwhile  the  Baglan  chief  seems  to  have 
continued  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  Gujarat  kings  whom  he  served 
with  3000  horse.3 

In  1573,  when  Gujarat  was  conquered  by  Akbar,  Baharji  of  Baglan 
came  with  3000  horse  and  paid  his  respects  to  the  emperor  at 
Surat.  He  afterwards  did  good  service  by  handing  over  the  emperor's 
rebel  brother-in-law  Mirza  Sharaf-ud-din  Husain,  whom  he  seized  on 
his  way  through  Baglan.4 

Baglan  is  described  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  (1590)  as  a mountainous 
well  peopled  country  between  Surat  and  Nan  durbar.  The  chief  was 
of  the  Rathod  tribe  and  commanded  8000  cavalry  and  5000  infantry. 
Apricots,  apples,  grapes,  pine  apples,  pomegranates,  and  citrons 
grew  in  perfection.  It  had  seven  forts,  two  of  which,  Mulher  and 
Saler,  were  places  of  unusual  strength.5 

When  he  conquered  Khandesh  in  1599,  Akbar  attempted  to  take 
Baglan.  Pratapshah  the  chief  was  besieged  for  seven  years,6  but 
as  there  was  abundance  of  pasture,  grain,  and  water,  and  as  the 
passes  were  most  strongly  fortified  and  so  narrow  that  not  more 
than  two  men  could  march  abreast,  Akbar  was  in  the  end  obliged 
to  compound  with  the  chief,  giving  him  Nizampur,  Daita,  and 
Badur  with  several  other  villages.  In  return  Pratapshah  agreed  to 
take  care  of  merchants  passing  through  his  territory,  to  send 
presents  to  the  emperor,  and  to  leave  one  of  his  sons  as  a pledge  at 
Burhanpur.  The  chief  was  said  to-  have  always  in  readiness  4000 
mares  of  an  excellent  breed  and  one  hundred  elephants.7 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  rest  of  the  district  enjoyed  two  periods  of 
good  government.  Between  1580  and  1589,  under  Salabat  Khan 
the  minister  of  Murtaza  Nizam  Shah,  the  land  was  better  governed 
than  it  had  been  since  the  reign  of  Mahmud  Shah  Bahmani  (1378- 
139 7). 8 After  the  capture  of  Ahmednagar  by  the  Moghals  (1600), 
most  of  the  Nasik  country  passed  under  Raju  Mian,  who  for  some 
years  divided  the  Ahmednagar  territories  with  his  rival  Malik 


1 Briggs’  Ferishta,  III.  204  ; compare  Scott’s  Ferishta,  I.  352-355. 

2 Briggs’  Ferishta,  III.  239.  3 Bird’s  Gujardt,  122. 

* Bir.cVs  GuJarAt,  123.  6 Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  73. 

6 Ogilby  (1670,  Atlas  Y. ) shows  Bagldn  as  the  territory  of  Duke  Pratdpshdh. 

Finch  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  VIII.  278,  and  Harris’  Voyages,  I.  85.  Hawkins  (1608) 
speaks  of  the  chief  of  Cruly  (Karol i,  four  miles  south-east  of  Sdler)  aslord  of  a province 

between  Daman,  Gujardt,  and  the  Deccan  (Kerr’s  Voyages,  VIII.  228).  In  1609  the 

chief  of  Sdler  and  Mulher  furnished  3000  men  towards  the  force  that  was  posted  at 

Kamnagar  in  Dharampur  to  guard  Surat  from  attack  by  Malik  Ambar  of  Ahmed- 
nagar. V atson  s Gujardt,  68.  3 Briggs’  Ferishta,  III.  262. 
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Ambar.  Eaju  Mifin  was  defeated  in  1603,  and  from  that  time  till 
Malik  Ambar’s  death  in  1626,  Nasik  was  again  one  of  the  happiest 
and  best  tilled  parts  of  the  Deccan.1 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  Shah  Jahan’s  reign  (1629-30),  Khan 
Jahan  Lodi,  one  of  the  chief  Delhi  nobles,  rebelled  and  made  himself 
master  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Deccan.  A detachment  of  8000 
horse  under  Khaja  Abul  Hasan  was  sent  to  recover  Nasik,  Trimbak, 
and  Sangamner.  After  the  rains  the  Khaja  marched  by  way  of 
Baglan  where  the  chief  met  him  with  400  horse.  The  revenue 
officers  and  husbandmen  had  left  their  villages  and  fled  to  the 
forests  and  hills.  The  land  was  waste,  corn  was  dear,  and  the  soldiers 
of  the  royal  army  were  in  want  of  food.  Bodies  of  troops  were  sent 
into  the  hills  and  returned  with  abundance  of  corn  and  other 
necessaries.  Sher  Khan  came  from  Gujarat  with  a reinforcement  of 
about  26,000  men,  took  Chandor,  ravaged  the  country,  and  returned 
with  great  spoil.  In  the  next  year  there  was  a failure  of  rain  and 
the  country  was  wasted  by  famine.  Over  the  whole  of  western 
India  from  Ahmedabad  to  Daulatabad,  lands  famed  for  their 
richness  were  utterly  barren  ; life  was  offered  for  a loaf,  but  none 
would  buy ; rank  for  a cake,  but  none  cared  for  it ; the  ever 
bounteous  hand  was  stretched  to  beg;  and  the  rich  wandered  in 
search  of  food.  Dog’s  flesh  was  sold,  and  the  pounded  bones  of  the 
dead  were  mixed  with  flour.  The  flesh  of  a son  was  preferred  to 
his  love.  The  dying  blocked  the  roads  and  those  who  survived  fled. 
Food  kitchens  were  opened,  where  every  day  soup  and  bread  were 
distributed,  and  each  Monday  £500  (Es.  5000)  were  given  to  the 
deserving  poor.  The  emperor  and  the  nobles  made  great  remissions 
of  revenue.2 

On  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Nizamshahi  dynasty  in  1637,  the 
Moghals  became  supreme  in  the  north  Deccan,  and  the  provinces  of 
Khandesh  and  Daulatabad  were  united  under  prince  Aurangzeb  who 
fixed  his  capital  at  Aurangabad  about  ten  miles  south-east  of 
Daulatabad.  In  the  same  year  Aurangzeb  reduced  the  hilly  country 
of  Baglan,  and,  as  the  chief  submitted,  he  was  made  commander  of 
3000  horse,  and  received  a grant  of  Sultanpur.  He  was  likewise 
given  Eamnagar  in  Dharampur  on  paying  a tribute  of  £10,000 
(Rs.1,00,000).3 

Baglan  at  this  time  is  described  as  famous  for  its  temperate 
climate,  its  numerous  streams,  and  the  abundance  of  its  trees  and 
fruits.  It  was  200  miles  long  and  160  broad  with  thirty-four  petty 
divisions  and  about  1000  villages.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Sultanpur  and  Nan  durbar,  on  the  east  by  Chandor,  on  the  south  by 
Trimbak  and  Nasik,  and  on  the  west  by  Surat  and  the  territory  of 
the  Portuguese.4 

Soon  after  the  conquest  a rebellious  member  of  the  Povar  or 
Dalvi5  family  of  Peint,  then  part  of  Baglan,  was  sent  to  Delhi  by 


Scott’s  Deccan,  I.  401.  2 B&dsh&h  Ndma  in  Elliot’s  History,  VII.  24-25. 

Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  170.  Mulher  was  called  Aurangad,  and  S&ler 

Sult&ngad,  Scott’s  Deccan,  II.  27.  4 B&dsMh  Nama  in  Elliot’s  History,  VII,  65. 

5 A B4gl4n  name  for  a Kam&visd&r.  Mr.  H.  E.  Goldsmid’s  Report  on  the  Peint 
State  (1839).  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXVI.  (New  Series),  108. 
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order  of  Aurangzeb  and  sentenced  to  death.  While  awaiting 
execution  the  prisoner  cured  the  emperor’s  daughter  of  asthma,  and 
on  embracing  Islam  received  a grant  of  Peint.1 

According  to  the  traveller  Tavernier  (1640-1666),  Baglan,  under 
which  he  includes  the  north  Konkan  except  the  Portuguese  territory 
on  the  coast,  was  enriched  by  the  passage  of  the  great  stream  of 
traffic  between  Surat  and  Golkonda.  His  description  of  west 
Khandesh  belongs  to  the  present  Nasik  district.  The  country 
was  full  of  banian,  mango,  moha,  cassia,  hhajuri  or  wild  date,  and 
other  trees.  There  were  vast  numbers  of  antelopes,  hares  and 
partridges,  and  towards  the  mountains  were  wild  cows.  Sugarcane 
was  grown  in  many  places,  and  there  were  mills  and  furnaces  for 
making  sugar.  The  ways  were  safely  guarded.2 

In  the  years  of  quiet  that  followed  Aurangzeb’ s conquest,  Shah 
Jahan  introduced  Todar  Mai’s  revenue  svstem,  and  the  rates  that 
were  then  fixed  remained  the  nominal  standard  till  after  the 
establishment  of  British  power. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  profiting  by  the 
confusion  which  followed  the  struggle  between  the  sons  of  Shah 
Jahan,  Shivaji  extended  his  power  along  the  Sahyadri  hills.  The 
settlement  of  the  Moghal  disputes  forced  him,  for  a time,  to  remain 
quiet.  But,  on  his  return  from  Delhi,  in  1666,  he  began  hostilities 
on  a larger  scale.  In  1670,  after  his  second  sack  of  Surat,  he  retired 
to  the  Konkan  by  the  Salerpass  and  Chandor.  Near  Chandorhe  was 
closely  pursued  by  a detachment  of  5000  cavalry  under  Daud  Khan 


1 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXVI.  (New  Series),  115.  The  grant  was  called  shahanak 
literally  a dish  or  means  of  subsistence.  See  below,  Peint  Sub-division. 

2 Tavernier  in  Harris,  II.  359,  384,  and  385.  Tavernier’s  account  seems,  as  in 
other  passages,  to  be  taken  from  Thevenot  (1666).  The  following  details  from  The- 
venot’s  narrative  show  the  state  of  the  north  Deccan  before  Shivdji  had  begun  to 
ravage  the  country.  Thevenot  in  travelling  from  Surat  to  Golkonda  (26th  February- 
11th  March  1666)  hired  two  carriages  ( chariots ) one  for  himself,  the  other  for  his  kit 
and  his  servant.  The  monthly  hire  for  each  carriage  was  about  seventeen  crowns 
(Rs.  34.  A crown  is  apparently  the  same  as  a dollar  which  [Kerr’s  Voyages,  VIII.  485] 
was  worth  Rs.  2).  He  also  engaged  two  peons  paying  each  two  crowns  (Rs.  4)  a 
month,  and  two  sols  six  dinars  (about  1£  annas)  a day  for  food.  (In  Moghal  districts 
Re.  1=30  sols  : Thev.  Voy.  V.  292).  His  men  were  Rajputs  whom  he  preferred  to 
Musalm&ns  as  they  were  less  proud.  Each  carried  a sword,  a dagger,  a bow,  and  a 
musket  or  spear,  and  they  acted  as  sentinels  at  night,  collected  provisions,  and  did 
anything  except  cooking. 

Thevenot  was  one  of  a caravan  of  forty-six  of  whom  eight  were  French,  one  a 
M.  Bazon  a rich  merchant  who  had  ten  wagons  and  fourteen  peons.  Before 
leaving  Surat  they  laid  in  a store  of  provisions,  including  biscuits,  as  the  Hindus  on  the 
way  disliked  selling  chickens  and  eggs  and  the  bread  was  no  better  than  half  cooked 
cakes.  The  journey  from  Surat  to  Aurangabad,  a distance  of  225  miles,  was  made 
in  fourteen  days,  that  is,  a daily  average  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  The  stages  were 
B&rdoli  15  miles,  V&lod  12  miles,  ViAra  10J,  Charka  7i,  Nav&pur  18,  Pimpalner  18, 
Tahdrabad  12,  Satdna  13J,  Umr&na  16£,  Ankai-Tankai  18,  Devcham  18,  Ldsura  18, 
Kh&n&pur  18,  Aurangabad  24.  The  scenery  was  very  varied.  In  parts  it  was  wooded 
and  hilly  but  most  of  the  land  was  under  cultivation;  the  plains  were  covered  with 
rice,  a scented  rice  that  grew  near  Nav&pur  being  the  best  in  India.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  cotton  and  sugarcane  in  many  places,  each  plantation  having  its  furnace 
and  mill.  They  passed  through  four  cities  and  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  counky  towns 
and  large  villages.  There  were  relays  of  Jogis  or  road  guardsmen  who  asked  money 
from  travellers.  There  were  numerous  temples,  reservoirs,  and  dirty  rest-houses.  All 
along  the  route  they  kept  meeting  carriages  full  of  Hindu  pilgrims,  and  caravans  of 
oxen  and  camels,  one  of  which  from  Agra  had  more  than  a thousand  oxen  laden  with 
cotton  cloth.  Thevenot’s  Voyages,  V.  220. 
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a Moghal  officer.  Daud  Khan’s  approach  at  first  caused  no  alarm  ; 
hut  perceiving  that  a larger  body  of  troops  had  got  betweon  him  and 
the  Nasik  road,  Shivaji  broke  his  army  into  four  or  five  divisions, 
and  himself  moved  slowly  to  favour  the  escape  of  the  detachment 
which  had  charge  of  his  booty.  When  Daud  Khan  drew  near, 
Shivaji  wheeled  about,  attacked  him,  and  drove  him  back.  Then 
leaving  a party  to  defend  his  rear  he  moved  against  the  larger  body, 
and  finding  them  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  a lake  charged  and  routed 
them.  No  further  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  his  retreat  to  the 
Konkan.1 

A few  months  later  Prataprav  Gujar  exacted  the  first  quarter  share, 
or  chauth,  from  the  villages  of  north  Nasik.  And  soon  after  this 
Moropant  Trimal  took  the  forts  of  Aundha,  Patta,  and  Saler.  Aundha 
and  Patta  were  retaken  by  the  Moghals  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1672 
Muhabad  Khan  besieged  Saler.  A force  sent  by  Shivaji  to  raise  the 
siege  was  attacked  by  the  Moghals,  but  after  some  severe  fighting  the 
Moghals  were  defeated,  the  siege  of  Safer  was  raised,  and  Aundha 
and  Patta  were  recovered  by  the  Marathas.2 

Five  years  later  (1679)  Shivaji  crossed  the  Bhima  and  plundered 
Galna.  On  his  return  he  was  attacked  near  Sangamner.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  his  first  assailants,  but  before  he  had  gone 
far  he  found  his  way  blocked  by  another  body  of  troops,  and  only  by 
his  guide’s  superior  knowledge  of  the  country  was  he  able  to  avoid 
the  enemy  and  reach  Patta  in  safety. 

Shivaji’s  death  (1680)  was  followed  by  a revival  of  Moghal  power. 
In  1684  Prince  Muhammad  Azam  gained  the  fort  of  Saler  by  promises 
and  presents,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  commandant  of  Ramsej  near 
Nasik.3  No  sooner  were  the  Moghals  gone,  than  (1685)  Hambirarav, 
the  Maratha  commander-in-chief,  moved  from  the  Konkan, 
plundered  Khandesh,  and  retired  ravaging  the  country  along  the 
base  of  the  Satmalas  towards  Nasik.  For  twenty  years  the  struggle 
went  on  and  forts  were  taken  and  retaken,  and  from  time  to  time 
the  Marathas  spread  over  the  country  burning  and  robbing. 

According  to  the  Musalman  historians  the  chief  causes  of  the 
increase  of  disorder  were,  that  instead  of  the  old  powerful  governors 
of  provinces  new  and  greedy  men  arose  and  oppressed  the  people. 
The  chiefs  and  large  landholders  refused  to  pay  tribute  and  the 
governors  could  not  force  them.  The  husbandmen  were  oppressed, 
and  giving  up  tillage  became  soldiers.  The  imperial  arms  were  busy 
with  sieges  and  the  Marathas  roamed  where  they  pleased.  In 
1704  Aurangzeb  attcked  the  Galna  fort  and  took  it  in  1705.  During 
the  siege  the  Marathas  stopped  all  supplies  to  the  imperial  camp  and 
numbers  perished  of  famine.  Such  was  their  insolence  that  once  a 
week  they  offered  prayers  for  the  long  life  of  Aurangzeb,  as  his 
mode  of  making  war  was  so  favourable  to  their  tactics.4 


1 Grant  Duff’s  Mar&tMs,  111, 

2 Scott’s  Deccan,  II.  27.  Aundha  and  Patta  are  close  together  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  A kola  sub-division  of  Ahmednagar. 

3 Scott’s  Deccan,  II,  59  ; Elphinstone,  571  ; Kh&fi  Kh&n  in  Elliot,  VII.  812. 

4 Scott’s  Deccan,  II  109.  One  of  the  Mar&tha  chiefs  in  the  service  of  the  governor  of 
Ndsik,  or  Gulshanabad,  is  said  to  have  kept  a band  of  robbers  and  openly  traded  in 
plunder. 
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After  Aurangzeb's  death  (1707)  disorder  increased.  In  1713, 
Husain  Khan  the  leading  noble  at  Delhi  sent  an  army  to  Nasik 
against  the  Maratha  Khanderav  Dabhade.  The  expedition  proved 
a complete  failure.  A second  expedition  ended  in  a battle  near 
Ahmednagar,  success  again  resting  with  the  Marathas.  At  last,  after 
tedious  negotiations,  through  the  able  management  of  the  Peshwa 
Balaji  Vishvanath,  the  Marathas  gained  the  grant  of  the  chauth  or  one- 
fourth,  and  the  SQ/T^/BsJiTyiuJcJi'i  or  one-tenth  of  the  Deccan  revenues. 
Shortly  after  (1723),  the  fall  of  the  emperor’s  power  in  the  Deccan 
was  completed  by  the  establishment  of  Chin  Kalich  Khan,  the  Nizam- 
ul-Mulk,  as  an  independent  ruler. 

Chin  Kalich  Khan  introduced  fresh  vigour  into  the  Musalman 
government  of  the  Deccan.  The  roads,  which  for  long  had  been  so 
infested  with  robbers  that  traffic  was  stopped,  were  made  safe,  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  Maratha  tax-gatherers  was  reduced.1  " The 
Marathas  did  not  quietly  submit  to  these  changes.  But  the  first 
campaign  seems  to  have  ended  without  any  marked  success  to  either 
party,  as  the  Marathas  continued  to  levy  the  usual  tribute  while  the 
Nizam  continued  to  hold  Nasik,  and  had  a commandant  at  Mulher 
and  a governor  of  Baglan.2  In  1747  (h.  1160)  the  whole  country 
from  Ahmedabad  to  Hushangabad  suffered  so  severely  from  famine 
that  grain  rose  to  41  pounds  the  rupee.3  In  the  following  year 
(1748)  the  Nizam  Chin  Kalich  Khan  died.  His  death  was  followed 
by  an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Trimbak  near  Nasik  was  surprised 
by  the  Marathas,  and,  in  1752,  Salabat  Jang,  the  new  Nizam, 
marched  from  Ahmednagar  by  way  of  Junnar  to  retake  it.  Being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Marathas  and  at  the  same  time  threatened  with 
an  attack  from  his  eldest  brother  Ghazi-ud-din,  he  agreed  to  an 
armistice.  No  further  hostilities  took  place  till,  in  1760,  the  Marathas 
attacked  Salabat  Jang  at  TJdgir  and  forced  him  to  surrender  Sinnar 
and  other  forts,  and  make  over  to  the  Marathas,  along  with  other 
districts,  the  southern  half  of  Nasik. 

Next  year  (1761),  the  Nizam,  taking  advantage  of  the  ruin  that  fell 
on  the  Marathas  at  Paniput,  marched  on  Poona  and  compelled  the 
Peshwa  to  restore  some  of  the  lately  ceded  districts.  As  he  retired 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  Marathas,  part  of  his  army  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  he  was  forced  to  confirm  his  former  cessions. 

After  a short  term  of  peace,  dissensions  broke  out  between  the 
Peshwa  Madhavrav  and  his  uncle  Ragunathrav  (1762).  Leaving 
Nasik  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  gathering  a large  force,  Raoffiu- 
nathrav  marched  to  Poona,  meeting  and  defeating  his  nephew's  army 
on  the  way.  Madhavrav  with  remarkable  foresight  resolved  to  place 
himself  in  his  uncle's  power  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  a 
complete  division  in  the  state,  and  remained  under  his  uncle  till 
his  judgment  and  ability  gradually  obtained  him  the  ascendancy.4 


1 Muntakhabu-l-Lubdb  in  Elliot’s  History,  VII.  530. 

BAjirdv  “\The 

“le  t0  the  Niz*m’ aa  the  Mar^s  had 

3 Eastwick’s  Kaisarndma,  25-27.  4 Grant  Duff’s  Mardthds,  326. 
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In  1764,  when  a large  army  was  collected  in  Poona  to  act 
against  Haidar  Ali,  Madhavrav  insisted  on  his  right  to  command. 
Raghunathrav  yielded  his  consent,  but  quitted  Poona  in  anger  and 
retired  to  Anandveli  near  Nasik,1  where  he  stayed  till  after  the 
siege  of  Dharwar,  when  the  Peshwa,  seeing  that  the  war  would 
end  successfully,  asked  Raghunathrav  to  join  him  and  take  the 
command.  To  this  Raghunathrav  agreed.  But  after  his  return  from 
his  next  expedition  to  the  north,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  he 
determined  to  assert  his  claim  to  half  of  the  Maratha  sovereignty. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fair  season  of  1768,  he  assembled  a force 
of  upwards  of  15,000  men,  and,  in  hopes  of  being  joined  by 
Janoji  Bhonsla  of  Nagpur,  encamped  first  on  the  bank  of  the 
Godavari  and  afterwards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dhodap,  a fort 
in  the  Chandor  range.2  His  principal  supporters  were  Damaji 
Gaikwar,  who  sent  him  some  troops  under  his  eldest  son  Govindrfiv, 
and  Holkar  s minister  Gangadhar  Yashvant,  who,  besides  being  a 
zealous  partisan  of  Raghunathrav,  entertained  a personal  pique 
against  the  Peshwa.  Madhavrav,  to  anticipate  Janoji  BhonshPs 
scheme,  marched  to  Dhodap  where  he  attacked  and  defeated  Raghu- 
nathrav’s  troops,  forced  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  fort,  obliged  him 
to  surrender,  and  carrying  him  prisoner  to  Poona,  confined  him  in 
the  Peshwa^s  palace. 

By  the  treaty  of  Salbai  (7th  May  1782),  which  finished  the  first 
Maratha  war  (1775-1782),  Raghunathrav  retired  with  his  family  to 
Kopargaon  on  the  Godavari  in  Ahmednagar,  where  he  died  in  about  a 
year.  Shortly  after  his  death,  in  April  1784,  his  widow  Anandibai 
gave  birth  to  a son  Chimnaji  Appa.  The  family  r remained  at 
Kopargaon  till  1793,  when  they  were  moved / to  Anandveli  near 
Nasik  as  a place  more  agreeable  to  the  widow  Anandibai,  who  was 
then  in  failing  health  and  died  in  April  of  the  next  year.  The  sons 
Bajirav  and  Chimnaji  Appa,  with  the  adopted  son  Amritrav, 
remained  at  Anandveli,  until,  on  the  prospect  of  hostilities  with 
the  Nizam  in  1795,  they  were  taken  to  the  hill  fort  of  Shivneri  in 
Poona.3 

In  1795  (13th  March),  after  his  defeat  at  Kharda,  the  Nizam 
ceded  to  the  Peshwa  his  Khandesh  possessions  including  Baglan 
and  Galna.4  Some  of  these  territories,  which  comprised  the  present 
sub-divisions  of  Kalvan,  Baglan,  Malegaon,  Nandgaon,  and  part  of 
Chandor,  were  granted  to  Holkar,  and  the  rest  kept  by  the  Peshwa. 

With  the  death  of  the  Peshwa  Madhavrav  II.  in  1796,  began  a 
time  of  unparalleled  confusion  and  trouble,  which  lasted  till  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  British.  In  1802,  Yashvantrav 
Holkar  on  his  way  to  Poona,  crossing  Malegaon  and  Chandor  with  a 
large  army,  routed  Narsing  Yinchurkar,  plundered  his  villages,  and 
destroyed  the  standing  crops.  The  Pendharis,  under  their  leaders 
Muka  and  Hiru,  followed  and  completed  the  destruction.  The  result 
was  a total  failure  of  food,  with  millet  at  1 J pounds  the  rupee.  The 
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I Grant  Duff’s  Mardthds,  330,  331. 

Grant  Duff’s  Mar&th&s,  340.  Dhodap  lies  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Chindor. 

J Grant  Duff’s  Mar^thds,  520.  Grant  Duff’s  Mar4th£s,  516, 
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famine  lasted  for  a year  and  was  at  its  height  between  April  and 
August  1804.  Large  numbers  moved  to  Gujarat.  Of  those  who 
remained,  from  7000  to  9000  were  believed  to  have  died,  and 
many  of  the  survivors  had  to  live  on  wild  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Cow’s,  buffalo’s,  and  even  human  flesh  are  said  to  have  been  eaten. 
The  Peshwa’s  government  imported  grain  from  the  coast  and  freely 
remitted  revenue.  Private  charity  was  also  active.  After  two  or 
three  years  grain  prices  fell  to  their  former  level  and  most  of  the 
people  returned.  But  some  of  the  villages  which  then  fell  waste 
have  never  since  been  brought  under  tillage. 

In  1802,  on  Holkar’s  approaching  Poona,  Bajirav,  as  his  only 
resource,  signed  (31st  December  1802)  thetreaty  of  Bassein.  Inl803, 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  advanced  on  Poona  to  save  the  city  from  destruction 
by  Amritrfiv  the  adopted  brother  of  Bajirav.  Amritrav  retired: 
to  Sangamner,  ravaging  the  country,  and  then  turned  to  Nasik, 
defeated  a body  of  troops  commanded  by  Raja  Bahadur  of  Malegaon 
in  the  interest  of  Bajirav,  sacked  Nasik,  and  remained  in  thej. 
neighbourhood  till  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  made  terms  with  the : 
English.  Holkar’s  Deccan  districts  were  taken  by  the  English,  and 
Chandor,  Galna,  and  other  forts  captured.  In  1805,  on  his  coming 
to  terms,  all  Holkar’s  possessions  except  Chandor,  Ambar,  and 
Shevgaon,  were  restored  to  him,  and  these  also  were  given  back 
within  two  years. 

In  this  time  of  confusion  the  Bhils,  who  till  1802  had  lived  1 
with  the  other  inhabitants,  and,  as  village  watchmen,  had  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  police,  gathered  in  large  bands,  retired  to  the 
hills,  and,  when  the  famine  was  over,  pillaged  the  rich  plain  villages.. 
Against  such  an  enemy  no  tactics  were  thought  too  cruel  or  too  base. 
Balaji  Sakharam,  Sarsubhedar  of  Khandesh  and  Baglan,  was 
appointed  by  the  Peshwa  to  put  down  the  disturbance.  At  the 
instigation  of  one  Manohargir  Gosfivi,  Balaji  asked  a body  of  Bhils 
to  meet  him  at  Kopargaon  in  Ahmednagar,  treacherously  seized 
them  and  threw  them  down  wells,  and  for  a time  cleared  the  country 
south  of  the  Chandor  range.  In  1806,  there  was  a Bhil  massacre 
at  Ghevri  Chandgaon  in  Ahmednagar,  and  several  others  in  different 
parts  of  Khandesh.  When  disturbances  again  broke  out,  their 
suppression  was  entrusted  to  Trimbakji  Denglia.  He  made  over  from 
5000  to  6000  horse  and  a large  body  of  infantry  to  Naroba  Takit, 
headman  of  Karambha,  and  ordered  him  to  clear  the  Godavari 
districts.  Naroba  butchered  the  Bhils  wherever  he  found  them, 
and  in  fifteen  months  about  fifteen  thousand  are  said  to  have  been 
massacred.  This  savage  treatment  failed  to  restore  order.  Unable 
to  protect  themselves,  the  chiefs  and  large  landholders  called  in  the 
aid  of  Arab  mercenaries,  who,  no  less  frugal  than  warlike,  soon  rose  to 
power.  Saving  their  pay  and  givingit  out  at  interest,  the  Arabs  became 
the  chief  moneylenders  of  the  district  and  collected  large  sums 
both  from  their  employers  and  from  the  general  body  of  the  people. 
Besides  from  Bhil  plunderers  and  Arab  usurers,  the  district  suffered 
from  the  exactions  of  its  fiscal  officers,  who  taking  the  revenue  in  farm 
for  a year  or  for  a short  term  of  years,  left  no  means  untried  in  their 
efforts  to  wring  money  from  the  people.  The  revenue  farmer,  besides 
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collecting  the  revenue,  administered  civil  and  criminal  justice.  So 
long  as  he  paid  the  sum  required,  and  bribed  the  favourite  at 
court,  no  local  complaints  could  gain  a hearing.  Justice  was  openly 
bought  and  sold,  and  the  people  often  suffered  more  from  the 
mamlatdar  than  from  the  Bhils. 

In  1816,  Trimbakji  Denglia,  who  for  the  murder  of  Gangadhar 
Shastri  had  been  imprisoned  at  Thana  in  the  Konkan,  escaped,  and 
wandering  among  the  Ahmednagar,  Nasik,  and  Khandesh  hills, 
roused  the  wild  tribes  and  made  preparations  for  war  in  concert  with 
his  master  Bajirav.  Soon  after  this  the  Pendharis  began  to  give 
trouble,  and,  in  October  1817,  General  Smith,  who  was  in  command 
at  Sirur,  marched  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Chandor  range. 

Meanwhile  the  last  great  Maratha  league  against  the  British 
was  completed.  On  the  5th  November  1817,  the  Peshwa  declared 
against  the  British,  the  Nagpur  chief  followed  his  example,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Tulsibai  the  mother  of  the  young  prince, 
Holkar’s  ministers  and  generals  resolved  to  join  the  league. 
Tulsibai,  the  queen  mother,  was  seized  and  beheaded  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shipra,  and  the  insurgent  generals  began  their  southward  march 
with  an  army  26,000  strong.  On  the  21st  December  1817,  they  were 
met  at  Mahidpur  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
who  were  then  in  pursuit  of  the  Pendhari  leader  Chhuttu  or  Chitu,  and 
after  a hard  struggle  were  defeated.  Under  the  treaty  of  Mandesar, 
which  was  concluded  soon  after  this  defeat,  Holkar  ceded  to  the  British 
all  his  Khandesh  territories  including  the  northern  half  of  Nasik. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  (19th  February  1818)  of  Bapu 
Gokhla  the  Peshwa5 s general,  at  Ashta  about  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Pandharpur,  General  Smith  marched  to  Sirur  in  pursuit  of  the 
Peshwa.  Bajirav  in  his  flight  remained  for  a time  at  Kopargaon,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Ramdin  a partisan  of  Holkar’s,  and  was  deserted  by 
his  lukewarm  friends  the  Patvardhans.  From  Kopargaon  he 
continued  to  retreat  north  to  Chandor,  but  hearing  that  a British 
force  under  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  was  approaching,  he  turned  back  to 
Kopargaon  and  fled  east.  He  surrendered  in  May  at  Dholkot  near 
Asirgad.1 

On  the  7th  March  1818,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  example 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  at  Thalner  in  Khandesh/  Holkar’s 
commandant  at  Chandor  gave  up  the  fort  without  a struggle.  At 
Galna  also  the  commandant  and  garrison  left  the  fort  which  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  people  of  the  town,3  and  by  the  end  of 
March  1818,  Holkar’s  Nasik  possessions  had  all  passed  to  the 
British.  As  some  of  the  forts  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Peshwa’ s garrisons,  Lieutenant- Colonel  McDowell  marched  from 
near  Aurangabad  to  enforce  their  surrender.  Ankai-Tankai  about 
ten  miles  north  of  Yeola,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3rd  April 
1818,  surrendered  without  opposition.  From  Ankai-Tankai  the 
force  moved  to  Rajder  on  a chain  of  small  hills  about  ten  miles 


1 Grant  Duff’s  Mar4th4s,  662.  2 Bombay  Gazetteer  (Khandesh),  XII,  255. 
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north  of  Chandor.  On  the  9th  April,  as  the  garrison  refused  to 
surrender,  Lieut. -Colonel  McDowell  took  a position  about  two  miles 
from  the  fort  while  Lieutenant  Davies  of  the  Engineers  began  to 
reconnoitre.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  enemy  showed  themselves 
in  great  numbers  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  on  the  chief  outpost, 
and  some  of  them  coming  down  the  hills  drove  back  the  besiegers’ 
grasscutters.  Next  morning  a party  of  180  Europeans  and  300 
Natives,  under  Major  Andrews,  climbed  the  heights,  gained  the 
first  and  second  hills,  and  took  shelter  from  the  fire  of  Rajder  on 
the  off-side  of  the  second  hill.  Meanwhile  a few  guns  and  howitzers 
were  opened  on  the  outpost  without  much  effect.  The  troops  under 
Major  Andrews  now  moved  from  their  cover,  and  climbing  little 
short  of  a mile  of  very  difficult  and  steep  hill  side  under  a furious 
discharge  of  cannon  and  rockets  from  the  upper  forts  and 
volleys  of  matchlocks  from  the  lower  work,  carried  the  lower  work, 
the  enemy  falling  back  on  Rajder.  One  officer  and  a few  men 
were  wounded.  During  the  whole  day  the  enemy,  still  secure  in 
their  main  hold,  kept  up  a constant  discharge  from  a couple  of  guns 
and  from  hundreds  of  matchlocks.  In  the  face  of  this  fire.  Lieute- 
nant Davies  with  the  help  of  the  sappers  and  miners  and  pioneers 
set  to  work  to  prepare  a battery.  Towards  evening  the  enemy, 
seeing  the  work  nearly  finished,  hoisted  a flag  of  truce.  Shortly 
after  two  officers  came  down  and  Major  Andrews  agreed  to  let  the 
garrison  retire  with  their  private  property  and  arms.  Scarcely  had 
the  officers  returned  to  the  fort,  when  there  was  a sudden  explosion 
and  an  outburst  of  fire  which  quickly  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  fort 
buildings.  According  to  one  story  the  explosion  was  the  result  of 
a dispute  between  the  commandant  and  the  head  officer,  but  it 
probably  was  an  accident.  Many  of  the  garrison  had  already  left  by 
a Bhil  track,  but  the  greater  number  bringing  their  families  with 
them  came  down  by  the  regular  gateway.  When  the  garrison  had 
left,  a few  companies  of  sepoys  took  possession  of  the  gateway. 
About  £5000  (Rs.  50,000)  were  found  among  the  ruins.  On  hearing 
of  the  capture  of  Rajder,  Indrai  and  several  other  forts  in  the 
neighbourhood  surrendered  without  resistance. 

The  detachment  then  marched  from  Chandor  to  Nasik,  a distance  of 
about  thirty-five  miles,  through  a country  described  as  equal  in  beauty 
and  fertility  to  any  like  space  in  India,  a rich  well  watered  plain 
interspersed  with  gentle  rising  grounds,  populous  villages,  and  large 
mango  groves.  Nasik,  which  is  described  as  a pleasing  spot,  a 
considerable  town  with  two  palaces  and  some  handsome  buildings 
and  a rich  neighbourhood  of  gardens  and  vineyards,  surrendered 
quietly  on  the  19th  April,  the  armed  part  of  the  population  having 
retired  a few  days  before  to  Trimbak.  From  Nasik  the  detachment 
marched  about  twenty-five  miles  south-west  to  Trimbak,  reaching  it 
on  the  23rd  April.  After  examining  its  f tremendous  and  wonderful 
scarp,’  Lieutenant  Davies  resolved  to  open  operations  on  the 
north-east  where  the  ground  was  favourable  for  batteries.  But  the 
only  access  to  this  point  was  up  narrow  and  winding  stairs,  cut  in  the 
rock  and  with  barely  room  for  one  man  at  a time  to  pass.  The 
enemy  opened  a few  guns  and  forced  the  engineers  to  fall  back, 
with  the  loss  of  three  sepoys  killed  and  others  wounded.  The  village 
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of  Trimbak  which  is  commanded  by  the  hill  was  taken  in  the 
evenings  and  during  the  night  two  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  with  a few 
howitzers  were  placed  in  battery.  Fire  was  opened  on  the  hill  early 
the  following  (24th)  morning,  and  was  kept  up  the  whole  day  but 
with  little  effect.  Meanwhile  a party  of  sepoys  with  two  six-pounders 
was  sent  to  the  off-side  of  the  hill  to  overlook  the  gateway  and 
draw  the  enemy's  attention  to  that  quarter.  Towards  noon  on  the 
third  day,  the  enemy’s  fire  ceased  and  for  hours  no  one  was  seen  on 
the  hill.  The  garrison  seemed  to  be  withdrawing  or  at  least  to  be  in 
a humour  to  come  to  terms.  Lieutenant-Colonel  McDowell,  who  was 
anxious  to  gain  possession  of  a garden  and  loose  work  that  lay  in  a 
curve  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  ordered  a small  party  of  Europeans  and 
sepoys  to  climb  the  slope  above  the  town,  and  passing  to  the  right 
to  take  the  garden.  Instead  of  leading  the  party  to  the  garden 
the  commanding  officer  marched  straight  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
right  to  the  entrance  of  the  passage  up  the  hill.  Here  he  was  met  by 
so  fierce  a discharge  of  pockets  and  matchlocks,  and  such  showers 
of  stones,  that  seven  or  eight  men  were  killed  and  about  thirty 
severely  wounded.  The  rest  took  possession  of  the  garden,  where, 
though  under  heavy  fire,  they  found  tolerable  cover  among  the  ruins 
of  houses  and  behind  trees.  In  the  afternoon,  the  enemy,  fancying 
that  the  besiegers  had  really  intended  to  attempt  the  narrow  passage, 
and  that  no  obstacles  could  resist  their  ingenuity  and  skill,  sent  a 
message  to  Lieut. -Colonel  McDowell  that  they  were  willing  to  come 
to  terms.  Demands  for  the  payment  of  arrears  were  rejected,  and  next 
morning  an  officer  came  down  and  agreed  to  surrender  the  fort. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  the  garrison,  a mixture  of  Rajputs  and 
Marathas  with  a few  Sidis  or  Abyssinians,  retired  with  their  arms 
and  private  property.1 

A serious  revolt  among  the  Arabs  of  Malegaon  delayed  the 
settlement  of  affairs.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  war,  Mr.  Elphinstone 
had  allowed  Gopalrav  Raja  Bahadur  of  Malegaon,  to  gather  troops 
and  wrest  the  Malegaon  fort  from  the  Peshwa's  officers.  No  sooner 
had  Gopalrav  taken  the  fort  than  he  found  himself  a prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  Arab  mercenaries.  These  men,  identifying  themselves 
with  a band  of  freebooters  and  with  the  Muvallads  or  Indian- 
born  Arabs  of  the  town,  plundered  the  country  round  and  made 
Malegaon  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  disorder.  On  the  16th  May, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  McDowell,  with  not  more  than  1000  men  and 
270  pioneers,  encamped  before  the  town  and  called  on  the  Arabs,  who 
numbered  about  350,  to  surrender.  They  refused  and  the  place  was 
invested.  For  three  days  the  Arabs  made  desperate  sallies  but 
were  repulsed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  one  of  the  sallies. 
Lieutenant  Davies  the  chief  engineer  was  killed,  and  Major  Andiews, 
commanding  the  European  regiment,  was  severely  wounded.^  On 
the  22nd,  the  besieging  force  was  strengthened  by  500  Hindu- 
stani Horse,  and  on  the  next  day  by  a body  of  infantry  of  the  Russel 
Brigade,  450  strong,  under  Lieutenant  Hodges.  As  the  guns  were 
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much  damaged  and  the  ammunition  was  nearly  spent,  no  time  was 
lost  in  attempting  a storm.  On  the  night  of  the  28th,  an  appa- 
rently practicable  breach  was  made,  the  few  remaining  shells  were 
thrown  into  the  fort,  and  the  place  assaulted.  The  senior  engineer 
who  led  the  storming  party  was  shot  dead  the  moment  he  mounted 
the  breach,  uttering,  as  he  fell,  the  word  f Impracticable*.  Major 
Green  Hill,  though  wounded  in  the  foot,  mounted  the  breach  and  let 
down  a ladder,  but  it  dropped  from  his  hands  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wall.  On  this  a retreat  was  sounded  and  only  the  town  remained 
in  British  hands. 

This  failure  was  followed  by  a close  blockade,  and  reinforcements 
arriving  from  General  Smith  with  some  mortars  and  howitzers,  fire 
was  again  opened,  in  the  course  of  which,  the  fort  magazine  exploded 
making  a clear  breach  thirty  feet  wide  in  the  inner  wall  and  filling 
the  ditch  with  debris.  On  the  13th  June  the  garrison  capitulated, 
and  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  inner 
fort.  Next  day  the  garrison  marched  out  and  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  Arabs  were  taken  to  Surat,  and  from  Surat  were  sent  to 
Arabia.1 2 

On  the  29th  June  1818,  news  was  received  that  Trimbakji  Denglia, 
who  had  lately  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  the  fort  of  Trimbak 
was  in  hiding  in  the  Chan  dor  village  of  Ahirgaon.  A party  of 
troops,  sent  from  Malegaon  under  Captain  Swanston,  surrounded 
the  village,  forced  the  gates,  and  seized  Trimbakji  who  was  found  hid 
under  a heap  of  straw.2 

The  reduction  of  the  district  was  completed  by  the  surrender  of 
the  fort  of  Mulher  on  the  3rd  July. 

The  country  to  the  north  of  the  Chandor  hills  was  included 
in  Khandesh,  and  the  country  to  the  south  in  Ahmednagar.  South 
of  Chandor  order  was  restored  with  little  difficulty.  The  country 
was  exhausted  and  the  people  willingly  obeyed  any  power  that 
could  protect  them.  The  Peshwa’s  disbanded  troops  settled  in 
their  villages,  the  hill  forts  were  dismantled,  and  the  military  force 
was  gradually  reduced.  The  Koli  and  Bhil  chiefs  of  the  country 
near  the  Sahyadris  undertook  to  prevent  robbery  and  violence, 
their  allowances  and  villages  were  confirmed  to  them,  and  order 
was  soon  established.  In  the  north  and  east,  the  Bhils,  who  were 
more  numerous  than  in  the  south  and  were  led  by  the  powerful 
chiefs  of  Peint  and  Abhona,  gave  much  trouble.  The  open  country 
was  soon  cleared,  but  to  bring  to  order  the  bands  that  had  taken 
to  the  hills  was  a matter  of  time.  A considerable  force  was  kept 
with  its  head-quarters  at  Malegaon ; the  hills  were  guarded,  and 
outbreaks  severely  punished.  A Bhil  agency  was  established  at 
Kanhar  in  the  Satmala  hills  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Chalisgaon, 
and  inducements  were  held  out  to  the  Bhils  to  settle  as  husband- 
men. Cash  advances  and  rent-free  grants  of  land  were  made  to  all 


1 PendMri  and  Mardtha  Wars  , 345,  346. 

2 PendMri  and  Mar atha  Wars,  367.  Pdndurang  Hari,  II.  69.  Details  of  Trim- 
bakji’s  attempt  on  Trimbak  and  of  his  capture  are  given  under  Places  of  Interest, 
Trimbak  and  Ahirgaon. 
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who  would  settle,  and  allowances  were  paid  to  the  chiefs  who  held 
the  hill  passes.  Employment  more  congenial  than  husbandry  was 
offered  to  the  Bhils  by  the  formation  of  an  irregular  force.  The  lazy 
habits  of  the  men  and  their  dislike  of  discipline  made  the  first 
efforts  fruitless.  It  was  not  till  1825,  that  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Sir 
James,  Outram,  succeeded  in  forming  the  Khandesh  Bhil  Corps. 
But,  under  his  patient  firmness  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bhil 
character,  the  corps  soon  did  good  service,  and  disorder  was  suppressed 
even  in  the  hills.1 

Since  the  establishment  of  British  rule  the  only  serious  breaches 
of  order  have  been  in  1848,  when  the  slaughter  of  a cow  by  some 
Europeans  caused  a serious  riot  in  Nasik,  and  in  1857. 

During  the  1857  mutinies,  Nasik  was  the  scene  of  considerable 
disturbance.2  Some  of  the  rebels  were  Rohilas,  Arabs,  and  Thakurs, 
but  most  of  them  were  the  Bhils  of  south  Nasik  and  north  Ahmed- 
nagar,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  7000,  were  stirred  to  revolt 
partly  by  their  chiefs  and  partly  by  Brahman  intriguers.  Detach- 
ments of  regular  troops  were  stationed  to  guard  the  frontier  against 
raids  from  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  to  protect  the  large  towns 
from  the  chance  of  Bhil  attacks.  But  the  work  of  breaking  the  Bhil 
gatherings  and  hunting  the  rebels,  was  entrusted  almost  entirely  to 
the  police,  "who  were  strengthened  by  the  raising  of  a special  Koli 
Corps,  and  by  detachments  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Except  the  Bhils 
and  some  of  the  Trimbak  Brahmans,  the  population  was  apparently 
well  affected  and  no  repressive  measures  were  required. 

The  first  assemblage  of  Bhils  was  under  the  leadership  of 
one  Bhagoji  Naik.  This  chief  who  had  formerly  been  an  officer  in 
the  Ahmednagar  police  was,  in  1855,  convicted  of  rioting  and  of 
obstructing  and  threatening  the  police,  and  was  sentenced  to  a term 
of  imprisonment.  On  his  release  he  was  required  to  find  security 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  a year.  Shortly  after  the  year  was 
over,  in  consequence  of  the  order  for  a general  disarming, 
Bhagoji  left  his  village  of  Nandur  Shingote  in  Sinnar.  Being  a man 
of  influence  he  was  soon  joined  by  some  fifty  of  his  tribe,  and  took 
a position  on  a hill  about  a mile  from  his  village,  commanding 
the  Poona-Nasik  road.  A few  days  later  (4th  October  1857), 
Lieutenant  J.  W.  Henry,  Superintendent  of  Police,  arrived  at  Nandur 
Shingote  and  was  joined  by  his  assistant,  Lieutenant,  now  Colonel, 
T.  Thatcher,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Taylor  inspecting  postmaster.  The 
police  force  under  Lieutenant  Henry  consisted  of  thirty  constables 
and  twenty  revenue  messengers  armed  with  swords.  Lieutenant 
Henry  told  the  mamlatdars  of  Sangamner  and  Sinnar  to  send  for 
Bhagoji  and  induce  him  to  submit.  Bhagoji  refused  unless  he 
received  two  years'  back  pay  and  unless  some  arrangement  was 
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1 Details  of  the  formation  of  the  Bhil  Corps  are  given  in  the  Statistical  Account  of 
Kn&ndesh,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XII.  259,317. 

__  This  account  of  the  N&sik  disturbances  is  taken  partly  from  a paper  prepared  by 
Major  H.  Daniell,  late  Superintendent  of  Police,  Ahmednagar,  and  partly  from  Mr. 
Bettmgton’s  Rough  Notes  Regarding  the  Suppression  of  Mutiny  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  Clowes  and  Sons,  1865, 
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made  for  his  maintenance.  On  receiving  this  message  the  police 
weie  oi  dered  to  advance  against  his  position.  The  first  shot 
killed  a man  immediately  behind  Lieutenant  Henry.  The  officers 
dismounted,  but  before  they  had  advanced  many  yards,  were  met 
by  a volley,  and  Lieutenant  Henry  fell  wounded.  He  regained 
his  feet,  and  pressing  on  received  a mortal  wound  in  the  chest. 
The  attack  was  continued  under  Lieutenant  Thatcher  and  the  Bhils 
retreated. 


This  unfortunate  engagement  excited  the  whole  Bhil  population. 
A fresh  gang  of  about  100  Bhils  was  raised  by  one  Putharji  Naik  in 
the  Rahuri  sub-division  of  Ahmednagar,  but  it  was  soon  after 
dispersed  by  Major,  now  Lieutenant-Greneral,  Montgomery,  the  new 
Supei  intendent  of  1 olice.  On  the  18th  October  an  engagement  took 
place  m the  hills  of  Samsherpur  in  Ahmednagar,  between  Bhagoji’s 
men  and  a detachment  of  troops  and  police  under  Colonel  Macan  of 
the  26th  Native  Infantry,  in  which  Lieutenant  Graham  who  was  on 
special  police  duty,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Chapman  of  the  Civil  Service 
who  accompanied  the  force,  were  wounded. 

On  the  20th  January  1858,  near  Mandvar  in  Nandgaon,  Major 
Montgomery  with  a considerable  force  attacked  a large  gathering 
ot  Bhils,  Rohilas,  and  Arabs  under  an  unknown  leader.  The  enemy 
were  strongly  posted  in  a dense  thicket,  whence  they  shot  down 
the  advancing  troops,  and  Major  Montgomery  fell  badly  wounded 
and  his  men  were  forced  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  In  the 
next  charge  Lieutenant  Stuart  fell  mortally  wounded.  Lieutenant 
I hatcher  then  withdrew  the  troops.  The  loss  on  the  British  side 
was  serious.  Of  ten  killed  and  fifty  wounded,  one  of  the  killed  and 
tnree  oi  the  wounded  were  European  officers. 

f 8 t,he  °!  disortler  bad  become  serious,  Captain,  now 

Colonel,  Nuttall,  who  succeeded  Lieutenant  Graham,  was  ordered 
to  raise  a corps  of  Kolis,  the  hereditary  rivals  of  the  Bhils,  who,  in 
Maratha  times,  had  been  among  the  foremost  of  the  brave  Mavalis 
or  west  Deccan  soldiers.  The  corps  was  recruited  chiefly  in  the 
i ly  parts  of  Junnar  in  Poona,  Akola  in  Ahmednagar,  and 
INasik.  In  December  18o7,  a hundred  men  armed  with  their 
own  swords  and  muskets  were  fit  for  the  field,  and  so  useful 
aid  they  prove  that  m January  and  February  1858,  a second 
evy  of  110  was  ordered,  and,  shortly  after,  the  strength  of  the 
corps  was  increased  to  600  men  with  a commandant  and  adiutant. 
In  raising  the  corps  Captain  Nuttall  dealt  with  the  heads  of  the 
different  clans,  promising  them  rank  and  position  in  the  corns 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  recruits  they  might  brino-  jJ-ii 
Naik  Bamla,  the  chief  of  the  Bamla  clan,  was  made  the  held  of  Z 
corps  and  a brother  of  the  famous  outlaw  Raghoji  Bhangria  and 

fromrthe' «gTWere  chosen  as  officers.  Drill  masters  were  obtained 
from  the  Ahmednagar  police,  and,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  leisure  the 

skSi,Ttere\th61r  dn  Wf-n  tte,e“e  of  born  soldiers  and  proved 
skiliul  skirmishers  among  hills  and  m rough  ground.  Their  arms 

greeZifstedUtSllbWlth8bTnet’  blf\leather  accoutrements,  dark 

waistclotos  wn  trk  gr6T  Cl0fcb  tunios’  d»k  blood-coloured 

waistcloths  worn  to  the  knee,  and  sandals.  They  marched  without 
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tents  or  baggage.  Each  man  carried  his  whole  kit  in  a havresack 
and  a light  knapsack.  They  messed  in  groups  and  on  the  march 
divided  the  cooking  vessels.  They  were  great  walkers,  moving  with 
the  bright  springy  step  of  Highlanders,  often  marching  thirty  or 
forty  miles  in  a day  over  the  roughest  ground,  carrying  their  arms 
ammunition,  baggage,  and  food.  Always  sprightly,  clean,  and 
orderly,  however  long  their  day's  march,  their  first  care  on  halting 
was  to  see  that  their  muskets  were  clean  and  in  good  trim.  Every 
time  they  met  an  enemy,  though  sometimes  taken  by  surprise  and 
sometimes  fighting  against  heavy  odds,  they  showed  the  same 
dashing  and  persevering  courage. 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  Captain  Nuttall,  with  a force  of  160  foot 
and  fifty  horse,  marched  from  Akola  for  Sulgana,  where  Bhils 
were  said  to  be  gathering  and  trying  to  induce  the  Sulgana  chief  to 
join  them.  Three  days  later  (6th  December),  on  the  way  to  Sulgana 
news  was  brought  that  on  the  night  before  a party  of  Bhils  and 
Ifiakurs  had  attacked  the  Trimbak  treasury,  and  that  some  of  the 
men  wno  had  taken  part  in  the  rising,  were  in  the  hills  round 
lrimbak.  4ae  ■'11”s  were  searched,  and  among  the  men  who  were 
made  prisoners,  a Thakur,  named  Pandu,  acknowledged  his  share  in 
.me  outbreak  and  stated  that  he  and  his  people  had  risen  under  the 
advice  of  a Trimbak  Brahman  whom,  he  said,  he  knew  by  sight  and 
could  point  out.  Another  of  the  prisoners  confirmed  this  story  and 
promised  to  identify  the  Brahman.  _ On  reaching  Trimbak,  Captain 
a /oun(^  ^-r*  Chapman,  the  civil  officer  in  charge  of  the  district 
aDdet?cilineilt  oi  the  Poona  Horse  and  some  companies  of  the 
26tn  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry.  Mr.  Chapman  was  aware 
at  the  rising  and  attack  on  Trimbak  had  been  organised  by 
irimbak  Brahmans.  The  Brahmans  of  the  place  had  been  brought 
and  ranged  m rows  m the  camp,  but  no  one  had  come  forward  to 
identity  the  leading  conspirators.  Captain  Nuttall,  who  had  left  his 
camp  and  prisoners  at  some  distance,  sent  for  Pandu  the  Thakur 
informant.  He  was  told  to  examine  the  rows  of  Brahmans  and  find 
out  whether  the  man  who  had  advised  his  people  to  revolt  was  among 
em.  Pandu  walked  down  the  line,  and  stopping  before  a Brahman 
whose  face  was  muffled,  asked  that  the  cloth  might  be  taken  away, 
an  on  seeing  his  face  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  Brahmans  who 
had  persuaded  the  Thakurs  to  attack  Trimbak.  Then  the  other 
man  who  had  confessed  was  called  in  and  walking  down  the  line 
picked  out  the  same  Brdhmau.  Next  morning  this  Brahman  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  condemned  to  death,  and  hanged  at  Trimbak. 

,,  of  the  12th,  news  was  brought  that  the  people  of 

the  Pemt  state  had  risen  and  that  the  village  of  Harsol  had  been 

n1^fndwed’  , £aPtaJn  Nutta11  at  once  set  out,  and  on  reaching  Harsol 
( ),  found  the  village  sacked,  the  Government  records  torn,  the  clerk 
and  accountant  wounded,  and  the  village  moneylender  murdered. 
Captain  Nuttall  remained  at  Harsol  for  a day  or  two  and  captured 
several  rebels.  Meanwhile  the  rebels  had  passed  over  the  hills  to  Peint, 

rolice^andllO  Koli  ColpT™  P°°m  lrreZul*r  Horse'  4 M™nted  Police,  50  Thfiia 
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and  the  police  being  unable  to  make  head  against  them,  they  plundered 
the  Peint  treasury  of  £300  (Rs.  3000)  and  withdrew  to  a hill  on  the 
Dharampur  frontier.  Shortly  after  a detachment  of  thirty  men  of 
the  4th  Rifles  under  Lieutenant  Glasspool  reached  Peint  from  Din-- 
dori  and  arrested  some  drunken  stragglers  of  the  rebel  force.  Oni 
hearing  this  the  rebels  returned  to  Peint  to  rescue  their  comrades. 
As  they  were  several  thousand  strong,  the  small  British  force  retired 
into  the  walled  Government  office  and  were  there  besieged.  On  the 
second  day,  the  insurgent  force  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  fromij 
Sulgana  of  Bhagoji  Nhik  and  some  sixty  men,  many  of  them  armed 
with  matchlocks.  On  the  next  day  news  of  the  critical  position  of 
the  British  force  was  brought  to  Captain  Nuttall  near  Harsol  by  a, 
loyal  Maratha  landholder.  Captain  Nuttall  at  once  pushed  on  ton 
Peint.  He  found  the  pass  leading  to  the  Peint  plateau  strongly rj 
barricaded  in  four  places.  The  barricades  were  not  defended  and 
were  cleared  without  much  difficulty,  and  a body  of  the  enemy 
which  held  the  crest  of  the  pass,  on  being  charged  by  the  cavalry 
fled  after  firing  a few  shots.  On  reaching  Peint,  about  five  int 
the  evening,  Captain  Nuttall  found  Lieutenant  Glasspool  and  the 
thirty  men  of  the  Rifles  safe,  but  with  their  ammunition  nearly 
exhausted.  For  some  days  the  rebels  mustering  from  1500  to  2000 
strong  had  been  swarming  round  their  feebly  fortified  shelter,  and 
a fresh  assault  had  been  planned  for  that  evening.  Even  after 
Captain  Nuttall  had  established  himself  in  Peint,  the  insurgents  did 
not  disperse  but  continued  to  hold  a ridge  of  hills  close  to  the  town. 
Captain  Nuttall,  accordingly,  moved  out  his  troops,  and  after  a sharp » 
engagement  routed  them  with  the  loss  of  their  leader,  a Makranii 
named  Faldi  Khan,  and  several  prisoners.  On  the  19th,  Captain  i 
Walker  and  Mr.  Boswell  of  the  Civil  Service,  with  a detachment  of 
the  10th  Regiment,  arrived  from  Surat.  Peint  became  quiet,  and 
Bhagvantrav  or  Bhauraja  the  head  fomentor  of  the  disturbance,  a 
claimant  of  the  Peint  chief  ship  and  a correspondent  of  Nana  Saheb’s, , 
was  hanged  with  about  fifteen  of  his  followers. 

The  day  after  Captain  Walker's  arrival  (20th  December),  with  the 
addition  of  fifty  of  the  Ahmadnagar  police,  Captain  Nuttall  marched 
southward,  and,  without  halting,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  at  ;t 
Vasir  Hira,  came  up  with  the  insurgents  who  mustered  about  500 
men,  and  with  fifteen  of  the  Poona  Horse,  charged  and  routed  them 
with  the  loss  of  thirteen  killed  and  wounded  and  three  prisoners.  In 
a hand-to-hand  fight  between  Captain  Nuttall  and  Mahipat  N^ik, 
Bhagojks  brother,  the  latter  was  killed  and  Captain  NuttalPs  horse 
desperately  wounded ; and  in  a second  encounter  another  rebel  fought 
to  the  last,  wounding  Captain  Nuttalks  second  horse. 

In  spite  of  this  reverse  the  number  of  Bh&gojPs  followers 
continued  to  increase.  On  the  19th  of  February  1858,  a large  force 
of  regular  troops,1  men  of  the  Koli  Corps,  and  Ahmadnagar  police 
under  Major  Pottinger  and  Captain  Nuttall,  attacked  and  scattered 
Bh&goji's  band  in  the  bushland  near  Kakanki  or  Peoka  fort  on  the 


The  details  were : 21  sabres  Poona  Horse,  430  bayonets  Koli  Corps,  and  30 
Ahmadnagar  Koli  Police. 
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borders  of  Yeola,  Chalisgaon,  and  tbe  Nizamis  territory.  The  Bhils 
lost  forty  killed  and  five  prisoners,  and  tbe  British  one  private  of 
the  4th  Rifles  killed  and  three  wounded.  But  the  rebels  soon  came 
together  ag*ain,  and  throughout  1858  and  the  greater  part  of  1859, 
Captain  Nut  tall  was  engaged  in  hunting  Bhagoji.  On  the  4th  of 
January  1859,  Captain  Nuttall  received  an  express  directing  him  to 
march  with  all  speed  to  Ajanta,  where,  it  was  reported,  two  or  three 
thousand  Rohilas  had  assembled.  Captain  Nuttall,  with  a force  of 
460  foot  and  twenty-one  horse,  started  for  Ajanta,  and  in  three  days 
marched  about  100  miles,  the  men  carrying  all  their  kit.  In  spite 

of  this  haste,  before  they  reached  Ajanta,  the  Rohilas  had  plundered 
the  village  and  dispersed. 

*n  % - Rowing  hot  weather  (April- May  1859),  the  Bhils  under 
-Dhagop  Naik  and  Harji  Naik  continued  their  plundering*  raids.  On 
the  5th  of  July,  after  a forced^  march,  Captain  Nuttall  came  upon 
mG  i!i  nea^r  Ambhora  Dara,  eight  miles  south-east  of  Sangamner. 

e 1 hils,  who  were  led  by  Bhagoji  and  Harji,  took  a strong  posi- 
tion from  which  they  were  driven  by  twenty-five  men  of  the  Koli 
Corps  with  a loss  of  ten  killed,  including  Yashvant,  BhfigojYs 
son  several  wounded,  and  three  prisoners,  among  them  Harii 
Naik  one  of  their  leaders.  In  October  1859,  parties  of  Bhils  were 
reported  to  be  gathering  in  the  NizanYs  territory  with  the  intention 
of  joining  Bhagoji.  In  the  British  districts  also  they  were  again 
Decoming  uneasy  and  excited.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
detachment  of  Native  Infantry  was  kept  posted  along  the  frontier 
which  was  constantly  patrolled  by  strong  parties  of  the  Poona 
Irregular  Horse.  On  the  26th  of  October, Bhagoji  plundered  the  village 
of  Korhala  m Kopargaon  and  carried  off  property  worth  about  £1800 
(Ks  18  000).  He  was  hotly  pursued  by  Captain  Nuttall  for  nearly  a 
fortnight  along  the  rough  Sahyadri  country,  down  to  the  Konkan,  and 
ap  again  into  Ahmadnagar,  but  by  very  rapid  and  secret  marches 
always  succeeded  in  baulking  his  pursuers. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.,  now  Sir  Frank,  Souter,  who,  since  his  appoint- 
ment  as  Superintendent  of  Police  in  July,  had  been  pressing  close 
on  y^agoji  s heels,  on  the  11th  of  November,  at  the  head  of  159  foot 
and  mounted  police,  reached  the  village  of  Mithsagar  in  Sinnar. 
Here  the  headman  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Pan ch ala  brought 
worn  ^that  Bhagoji  Naik  and  his  followers  were  resting  in  a river 
bed  aoout  five  miles  off.  _ On  reaching  the  place,  Mr.  Souter  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  position  from  the  north  where  the  banks  were 
steep  and  the  brushwood  was  thick,  and  to  drive  the  Bhils  into  the 
open  country  to  the  south.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  his  men  clos$ 
to  the  enemy  without  being  seen.  As  soon  as  the  insurgents  were 
m view,  Mr.  Souter  charged  with  the  mounted  police,  giving  orders 
to  the  rest  of  his  force  to  attack  at  the  double.  The  insurgents 
were  taken  by  surprise  and  a few  were  cut  down  before  they  had 
time  to  light  the  fuses  of  their  matchlocks.  But  they  soon  rallied, 
and,  taking  a position  under  a thick  clump  of  bushes  protected  on 
one  side  by  the  river  bank,  kept  up  a heavy  fire.  An  attempt  to, 
force  their  position  failing,  Mr.  Souter  picked  out  his  best  marks- 
men, approached  the  enemy  in  skirmishing  order,  and  taking 
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advantage  of  every  bush  and  scrap  of  cover,  in  face  of  a deadly 
fire,  gained  command  of  their  position.  The  Bhil  losses  were  very 
heavy.  When  only  fifteen  remained  alive,  they  marched  slowly 
along  the  riverbed,  still  keeping  up  a heavy  fire.  Though  repeatedly 
called  to  lay  down  their  arms  they  refused,  and  dropped  man  by 
man.  At  last  the  few  that  remained  were  forced  out  of  the  river  bed 
into  the  open  and  charged  by  the  mounted  police.  They  fought  to 
the  last  with  the  most  desperate  courage.  Of  forty-nine  men,  forty- 
five  including  their  leader  Bhagoji  were  killed  and  three  severely 
wounded.  During  the  action  Mr.  Soutcr's  horse  fell  pierced  by  two 
bullets,  and  four  of  the  police  were  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 

The  completeness  of  this  success,  which  was  so  largely  due  to 
Mr.  S outer's  gallantry,  energy,  and  judgment,  brought  the  Bhil 
disturbances  to  a sudden  end.  The  Nizam  Bhils  who  were  awaiting 
Bhagoji' s arrival  dispersed,  and,  on  the  20th,  in  falling  back  from 
the  British  frontier,  were,  with  the  loss  of  forty  killed,  attacked 
and  routed  by  a detachment  of  the  Daidarabad  Contingent  under 
Lieutenant  Pedler. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  a large  party  of  Bhils  under  an  influential 
chief  a relative  of  Bhagoji's,  left  Sonai  in  Nevasa  to  join  Bhagoji. 
On  hearing  of  his  death  they  turned  towards  Khandesh,  and,  as  they 
had  not  committed  any  acts  of  crime,  they  were  pardoned  and  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes.1 

Though  disturbances  were  at  an  end  posts  of  regular  troops 
were  maintained  till  May  1860.  When  they  were  withdrawn,  their 
places  were  taken  by  detachments  of  the  Koli  Corps.  The  Koli  Corps 
continued  to  perform  this  outpost  duty  till  March  1861,  when  they 
weie  disbanded,  and  all  except  a few  who  entered  the  police,  returned 
to  their  former  life  of  tillage  and  field  labour. 

■The  wisdom  of  raising  the  corps  had  been  proved.  Instead 
of  heading  disturbances,  as  had  often  happened  before  and  has 
happened  since,  the  disciplined  Kolis  were  a powerful  element  in 
repressing  disorder.  Under  Captain  Nuttall’s  patient  and  kindly 
care,  and  by  the  example  of  his  dashing  bravery  and  untiring  energy 
they  proved  a most  orderly,  well  disciplined,  active,  and  courageous 
torce.  iney  showed  themselves  superior  to  the  Bhils  in  strength 
and  spirit,  and  in  their  two  and  a half  years  of  active  service  five 
tiHiGs  GdrnGu.  th.6  special  thanks  of  GrOYGmniGnt.^ 

Since  1860  the  district  has  enjoyed  unbroken  peace. 


hadAbeen  abslnf  on^b’!  a1relati°n  of  his  and  a member  of  his  gang,  who 

ad  been  absent  on  the  11th  November,  raised  some  ten  or  twelve  followers  and 

committed  many  gang  and  highway  robberies.  At  last  he  murdered  a man  who 

Kris 

2 The  five  occasions  were  : Peint,  16th  December  isw  . w 

1857  ; Tursia  Dongar,  19th  February ^ 1858  • Aungar  2Srd Tult  ^ D.ec^ber 

Dara,  5th  July  1859.  Of  Captain  Nuttall’ s “Slices Mr BettliX' 
Commissioner,  wrote  in  1858  ‘ He  organised  r • r yettington,  the  Police 

wildest  and  most  unruly  hill  tribes  woftTeir  entire ^ med  ? <=orps  of  one  of  the 
into  order,  checked  the  unruly  Bhils  and  »t  VWr  ’ gradually  brought  them 
Ambhora  Dara,  gave  them  such  chit sementJff  S?',  Tur?,a,  Aungar,  and 
or  in  the  next  generation,’  Police  Report  for  1858  y ° beforSotten  m thls 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LAND  ADMINISTRATION.1 

SECTION  I.— ACQUISITION,  CHANGES,  AND  STAFF. 

The  lands  of  the  district  of  Nasik  have  been  gained  by  cession, 
exchange,  and  lapse.  Most  of  the  country  fell  to  the  British  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Peshwa  in  1818.  In  1852,  on  the  death  of  the  last 
Kaja  Bahadur,  the  petty  division  of  Nimbayat  in  Malegaon  lapsed ; 
in  1865,  eight  villages,  five  in  Chandor  and  three  in  Niphad,,  were 
exchanged  by  His  Highness  Holkar  for  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Indor ; and  in  1878,  on  the  death  of  Her  Highness  the  Begam,  the 
Peint  state  became  a sub-division  of  Nasik. 

In  1818  when  the  British  territories  in  the  Deccan  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  a Commissioner  and  divided  into  the  four 
collectorates  of  Khandesh,  Ahmadnagar,  Poona,  and  Dharwar,  the 
lands  now  included  in  Nasik  belonged  partly  to  Khandesh  and 
partly  to  Ahmadnagar.  In  1837-38  the  Ahmadnagar  sub-divisions 


l In  addition  to  the  following  Survey  Reports,  materials  for  the  Administrative 
History  of  N&sik  include  elaborate  survey  tables  drawn  up  in  1879-80  by  Captain 
W,  C.  Black  of  the  Revenue  Survey  ; Nasik  Collector’s  File  163,  Revenue  Manage- 
ment, 1819-1839;  and  Annual  Jamdbandi  Administration  and  Season  Reports  for  the 
Ahmadnagar  and  N&sik  districts  : 


Nasik  Survey  Reports , 1840-1881. 

I.  Original  Survey. 

(a) . — Ahmadnagar  Desh. 

Mr.  Goldsmid’s  135,  1st  November  1840,  Niphad 
and  Vozar. 

Lieut,,  afterwards  Captain,  Davidson’s,  21st 
October  1841,  Chandor;  23,  14th  October 
1842,  Dindori ; 27,  2nd  November  1843,  31, 
17th  October  1844,  and  35,  23rd  November 
1844,  Sinnar  ; 6,  16th  April  1845,  Nasik  ; 62, 
14th  September  1846,  Patoda. 

( b ) . — Ahmadnagar  Ddngs. 

Mr.  Tytler’s,  19th  April  1841,  28th  July  1842, 
and  9th  August  1843,  Kavnai  ; 5th  February 
1844,  Bang  Kali  land ; 25th  September 
1844,  Trimbak  ; 77, 13th  October  1845,  Dindori; 

624,  12th  October  1846,  Nasik  ; 588, 18th  April 
1860,  Bang  Mdl  land  ; Major  Waddington’s 

420,  1st  September  1865,  Peint. 

(c). — Khandesh. 

Mr.  Pedder’s  118,  20th  April  1867,  and  371,  13th 
December  1867,  Malegaon ; 4,  5th  January 
1869,  Bagldn ; 302,  7th  December  1869, 
Jaykheda  and  Abhona. 

II.  Revision  Survey. 

(a).— Ahmadnagar  Besh. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Waddington’s  850, 19th  Decem- 
ber 1871,  Chandor  and  Niphad  ; 131,  16th 
February  1874,  Chandor,  Niphad,  Dindori, 
and  N&sik. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Taverner’s  843,  5th  October 

1874,  Sinnar,  Niphad,  Kopargaon,  and 
Sangamner  ; 910,  19th  October  1874,  Nasik, 
Niphad,  and  Sinnar  ; 752,  9th  September 

1875,  Nasik;  733,  17th  October  1876,  the 
former  Patoda  or  the  present  Yeola,  Nand- 
gaon,  Chandor,  Niphad,  and  Kopargaon  : 
741,  18th  October  1876,  Chandor. 

Colonel  Laughton’s  166,  12th  February  1881, 
Sinnar. 

(5), — Ahmadnagar  Bangs. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Taverner’s  840,  30th  September 
1875,  Abhona  ; 893,  15th  October  1875 
Dindori ; 884,  4th  December  1876,  Nasik.  ’ 
Colonel  Laughton’s  91,  28th  January  1878 
N&sik  (Trimbak)  ; 1231,  24th  December  1878* 
Nasik  ; 83,  28th  January  1880,  Dindori  : 256*, 
11th  March  1881,  Dindori. 

Note. — These  Survey  Reports  will  be  found  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.,  CXXX.  and 
CXLV.  and  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  1351  of  1842,  1526  of  1843,  1668  of  1844,  163  of 
1845,  171  of  1845,  168  of  1846,  163  of  1847,  171  of  1847,  117  of  1860,  240  of  1862-64 
62  of  1868,  63  of  1868,  74  of  1870,  75  of  1870,  and  87  of  1872. 
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of  Sinnar,  Chandor,  Dmdon,  Nasik  including  Igatpuri,  and  the  Peint 
state  were  placed  under  a sub-collector  subordinate  to  Ahmadnagar.1 
In  July  1856  the  sub-collectorate  was  abolished  and  the  district 
incorporated  m A hmadnagar.  In  1 86 1 the  petty  divisions  of  Nimun 

Tri^Lknnaj  Clfnd°r  “"der  Chandor,  Vani  under  Dindori,  and 
nmbak  under  Kavnai  (Igatpuri)  were  abolished,  and  a new  sub- 

division  styled  Niphad  was  formed.  In  the  general  revision  of  1 869 
eight  Ahmadnagar  sub-divisions,  Ntisik,  Sinnar,  Igatpuri,  Chandor 
Dmdon,  Niphad,  Yeola,  and  Akola,  and  three  Khandesh  sub-divisions 
Nandgaon  Malegaon,  and  Baglan  together  with  the  Peint  state  were 
ormed  into  the  district  of  Nasik  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 

AuS°l875  th°I  t6r  Aikt  WaS  retUm6d  t0  Ahmadnagal  In 
18 75  the  Baglan  sub-division,  with  its  two  petty  divisions 

Jaykheda  and  Abhona,  was  divided  into  two  sub-divisions,  Bhglan 

OnSthe  d^ath^fthe7  B ' eaohof  v;hlch  was  P]a°ed  under  a mamlatdar. 

and  bectmfthl  P BfgaT  !?  JanuarP  187S»  ««>  Peint  state  lapsed 
and  became  the  Peint  sub-division  of  Nasik.  The  present  (18821 

IgatpuifNa'sirP  t Nandgaon.  Yeola,  NipMd,  Sinnar, 

g pun,  Nasik,  Peint,  Dmdon,  Kalvan,  Baglan,  and  Chandor. 

nffW6  refVHenanmlnisfcration  of  the  Strict  ^ entrusted  to  an 
Thil  offfJ ^led  V ^ [?Ct0?’  pay  of  £2790  (Rs.  27,900). 

f 1S-,a.1S0T  -Clllef  magist™te  and  executive  head  of 

the  district,  is  helped  m his  work  of  general  supervision  by  a staff 

o five  assistants,  of  whom  four  are  covenanted  and  one  is  an 
un covenanted  servant  of  Government.  The  sanctioned  yearly 

(RsToOO  Rse96°00wted  assista“ts  from  £600  to  £960 

£840  (Rs  si)  a ye4.  ^ °f  ^ uacOTena^d  assistant  * 

Of  the  twelve  sub-divisions  eleven  are  generally  entrusted  to  the 

cint,  is  xept  by  tfie  Collector  under  his  own  supervision  The* 
uncovenanted  assistant,  styled  the  head-quarter  or  huzur depuJv 
collector,  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  treasurv  TW 
officers  are  also  magistrates,  and  those  who  hold  revenue'  chafes 

hPf’  und®r  the  presidency  of  the  Collector,  the  chief  manne-emfnt 
of  the  different  administrative  bodies  local  LTl?  ? 

committees,  within  the  limits  of  their  Avenue  ctrges 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  and  his  assistants  tho 
revenue  cnarge  of  each  fiscal  division  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
officer  styled  mamlatdar.  These  functionaries,  who  are  also  entrusted 

£300  (R^fsOO  R^TOOO)^6  y6arly  SaIari6S  Vai'yin^  from  £18°  to 

Jentrlsted  to  1 matters^ the  c,harge  of  the  Government  villages 

176? °m  T KrbiS‘ 
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revenue  duties  only ; 225  hereditary  headmen  attend  to  matters  of 
police  only  ; while  four  stipendiary  and  1254  hereditary  headmen 
are  entrusted  with  both  revenue  and  police  charges.  The  headman’s 
yearly  endowments  depend  on  the  village  revenue.  They  vary  from 
6s.  to  £15  14s.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  157)  and  average  about  £2  12 5.  7d. 
(Rs.  26-4-8).  In  many  villages,  besides  the  headman,  members  of 
his  family  are  in  receipt  of  state  land -grants  representing  a yearly 
sum  of  £400  (Rs.  4000).  Of  £4648  (Rs.  46,480),  the  total  yearly 
charge  on  account  of  the  headmen  of  villages  and  their  families, 
£3166  (Rs.  31,660)  are  paid  in  cash  and  £1482  (Rs.  14,820)  by 
grants  of  land. 

To  keep  the  village  accounts,  prepare  statistics,  and  help  the 
village  headmen,  there  is  a body  of  672  hereditary  and  sixteen 
stipendiary  village  accountants,  or  kulkarnis , most  of  whom  are 
Brahmans.  Every  village  accountant  has  an  average  charge  of  two 
villages,  containing  about  1067  inhabitants  and  yielding  an  average 
yearly  revenue  of  £202  (Rs.  2020).  Their  yearly  receipts  amount 
to  £5177  (Rs.  51,770),  of  which  £171  (Rs.  1710)  are  paid  in  land  and 
£5006  (Rs.  50,060)  in  cash.  The  kulkarni’s  yearly  pay  averages 
about  £7  10s.  6d.  (Rs.  75J). 

Under  the  headmen  and  accountants  are  5142  village  servants. 
These  men  who  are  locally  styled  watchmen,  or  jdglyas,  are  liable 
both  for  revenue  and  police  duties.  Except  a few  Musalmans  they 
are  Bhils  or  Kolis.  The  yearly  cost  of  this  establishment  amounts 
to  £3774  (Rs.  37,740),  being  14s.  8 d.  (Rs.  7-5-4)  to  each  man,  and 
to  each  village  varying  from  16s.  to  £37  8s.  (Rs.  8-Rs.  374)  and 
averaging  £2  1 0s.  (Rs.25).  Of  the  whole  amount  £2775  (Rs.  27,750) 
are  met  by  grants  of  land  and  £999  (Rs.  9990)  are  paid  in  cash. 

The  average  yearly  cost  of  village  establishments  may  be  thus 
summarised  : 

Ndsik  Village  Establishments , 1882. 


£ 

Es. 

Headmen  

4648 

46,480 

51,770 

Accountants  

5177 

Servants  

8774 

37,740 

Total  . . . 

13,699 

1,35,990 

This  is  equal  to  a charge  of  £9  (Rs.  90)  a village  or  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  district  land  revenue. 

SECTION  II.— HISTORY. 

In  modern  times  the  revenue  of  the  district  belonged  to  the 
Musalmans,  till  about  1720  they  were  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
Maratha  claim  to  a one-fourth  or  chauth,  and  a one-tenth  or 
sardeshmukhi.  This  division  of  revenue  lasted  till  between  1750 
and  1760,  when  the  Moghals  were  ousted  by  the  Marathas.  Under 
the  Marathas  one-quarter  of  the  chauth  was  paid  to  the  head  of  the 
Maratha  state.  Of  the  rest,  which  was  termed  mokdsa,  six  per  cent 
or  sdhotra  were  granted  to  the  Pant  Sachiv,  and  the  remainder,  or 
ain  mokdsa , was  given  to  different  nobles.  The  shares  which  had 
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Chapter^  VIII.  been  originally  allotted  to  nobles  were  in  some  cases  attached  by  the 

Land  Reshwa.  In  other  cases  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  Peshwa's  share 

Administration,  was  granted  to  some  local  leader.1 

History.  At  the  beginning  of  British  rule,  except  some  mountain  wastes 

and  disputed  or  doubtful  patches,  the  whole  area  of  Uasik  was 
parcelled  into  villages.  This  division  into  villages  dates  from  very 
eai ly  times.  The  names  of  the  villages  mentioned  in  the  land 
grants  of  the  ninth  century  show  that,  even  in  outlying  parts,  the 
distribution  of  the  land  has  changed  little  during  the  last  thousand 
years.  I he  villages  survived  the  wars  and  famines,  which  more  than 
once  unpeopled  the  district,  because  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 

Vl1  if \laudll0lder^  craftsmeib  and  servants  did  not  cease,  and 
couid  be  enforced  as  soon  as  any  part  of  the  village  was  again 
brought  under  tillage.2  In  very  early  times  the  lands  of  each 
village  were  divided  into  large  unmeasured  plots  or  estates,  perhaps 
one  plot  for  each  of  the  original  settlers.3  In  later  times,  perhaps 
by  the  gradual  increase  of  the  original  families,  the  big  plots  were 
divided  into  shares,  or  bigh&s.  These  shares  seem  at  first  to  have 
been  unmeasured  parts  of  the  main  block,  the  size  of  the  share 
varying  according  to  its  soil.  Afterwards,  under  the  Moghals,  the 

Tq  Tn  £l0tS  W6re  me,asured  and  bigha  became  an  uniform  area 
n i n Yq?arG  yards.4  These  measurements  were  made  partly 
by  Malik  Ambar,  the  Ahmadnagar  minister,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (1600-1620),  and  partly  by  Shah  Jahan  about 
forty  years  later.  Under  the  Marathas  much  of  the  land  was 
measured.  Most  of  the  measurements  were  with  the  view  of  fixing 
he  area  tilled  and  the  rental  due  for  a particular  year,  and  of  this  no 
record  was  kept.  But  at  the  beginning  of  British  rule  one  small  group 
of  fourteen  villages  in  Smnar  was  found  very  accurately  measured 

burning  of  the  JSTasik  revenue  records 
m Ankai  fort  m 1818  (?)  makes  it  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  work 
of  measuring  was  actually  carried.6  In  many  parts  of  the  district  if 

W Jr+p  TS  m6r  ?ef 1 aved>  the  memory  of  the  measurements  was 
lost  m the  troubles  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the 

ginmng  of  British  rule  the  land  revenue  was  levied  in  the  western 
istricts  by  a plough  cess,  and,  in  most  other  parts,  from  the  large 
nmeasured  plots  noticed  above  as  munds,  has,  and  tikds  or  thiMs. 


Go1yS?seelMYIG408d4“!d’9  Mem°ir  0n  Khoregaon  in  Igatpuri,  26th  March  1841,  Bom. 

3 Mr!  GoldsSid  t0  ^ CAm‘  135>  lst  November  1840,  para.  7. 

of  these  plots  mvhrU  ° 8f,1840’  para-  11  • The  Dravidian  or  at  least  un-Sanskrit  names 

theVSh2tal(  ^aVc^'kac^o  p^e^Aryan  ^t^s.^But^heyTnay'hav^beeir^iit^oduced 

aore  which>  before  its  area  ™ fixed> 

Dhondo  Mahddev  in’ 178?  Y ^>\Hasabnis  in  1771,  and  assessed  by 

of  1827,  74-76.  7 3'  Boyd*  28th  November  1826,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  156 

to'lfcaSaSfiS'lie?.!88!.1,  GoV’  ,ReC-  47  of  1822>  272-  According 
useful  information.  * ember  1840,  para.  17,  the  records  that  remained  gave  no 
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Both  the  plough  and  the  big*  unmeasured  plots  were  supposed  to 
represent  a certain  number  of  the  smaller  shares  or  bighds.  But  in 
most  cases  these  smaller  shares  had  either  never  been  measured,  or, 
if  they  had  been  measured,  their  measurements  had  been  forgotten. 
In  practice  the  bigha  represented  a share  of  the  rental  which  the 
big  unmeasured  plot  had  to  pay,  and,  like  the  big  plot,  it  varied  in 
area  with  the  nature  of  the  soil.1 

As  has  been  already  noticed,  much  of  the  land  had  been  granted  to 
chiefs  and  others  either  rent-free  or  subject  to  a quit-rent.2  Except 
some  disputed  plots  and  sites  called  sheri , which  were  entirely  the 
property  of  the  state  and  were  entered  as  beyond  the  village 
boundaries,3  the  state  lands  were  either  miras  held  by  hereditary 
tenants  or  gatkul  held  by  some  one  in  the  absence  of  the  hereditary 
holder.  The  miras  holder  could  not  be  ousted  so  long  as  he  paid  his 
share  of  the  village  rent.  Even  if  he  failed  to  pay  and  threw  up  his 
land,  he  might,  on  meeting  the  outstandings,  take  it  from  the 
temporary  holder.  In  spite  of  this  rule,  continued  possession  of 
ownerless,  or  gatkul , land  raised  the  tenant,  or  upri,  almost  to  the 
position  of  an  hereditary  holder,  and,  occasionally,  ownerless  land 
was  formally  handed  to  the  tenant  as  his  hereditary  property.4 

The  village  staff  was  fairly  complete,  including  the  headman  or 
pdtil,  the  accountant  or  kulkarni , the  messenger  or  mhdr , the 
carpenter,  and  the  priest.5  Over  groups  of  villages  were  the 
hereditary  divisional  officers,  the  revenue  superintendent  or  deshmukh} 
and  the  divisional  accountant  or  deshpande .6  Under  the  original 
Maratha  land-revenue  system  each  of  the  rough  sub-divisions  among 
which  the  villages  were  distributed,  had  a paid  manager  or 
kamavisddr,  who,  through  the  hereditary  superintendent  and 
accountant,  fixed  the  yearly  rental  of  each  village.  The  headman  of 
a village  was  generally  made  responsible  for  the  village  rental,  and 
th  e villagers  distributed  the  amount  over  the  different  shares  in  the 
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1 The  rate  levied  on  the  land  is  adapted  to  the  different  qualities  of  soil,  by  assigning 
to  the  bigha  a larger  or  a smaller  area  in  proportion  to  the  poorness  or  the  richness  of 
the  soil.  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Letter,  5th  November  1823,  in  East  India  Papers,  III. 
805. 

2 The  grant  or  inam  lands  were,  if  held  free  of  rent,  called  aji,  and  if  subject  to  a 
quit-rent,  apurn  mdfi  jamin.  Mr.  Goldsmid,  135  of  1840,  para.  9. 

3 Sh'eri  lands  were  generally  lands  formed  by  the  change  of  a river’s  course,  plateaus 
below  the  scarps  of  hill  forts,  state  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  sometimes 
narrow  slips  of  arable  land  between  two  village  boundaries.  Mr.  Goldsmid,  135,  1st 
November  1840,  para  10.  Sheri  lands  paid  no  dues  to  hereditary  officers. 

4 Mr.  Goldsmid,  135,  1st  November  1840,  para  8.  Both  the  words  gatkul  and 
miras  seem  to  be  Dravidian.  Kul  seems  to  be  the  Dravidian  cultivator  and  not  the 
Sanskrit  family,  and  the  examples  given  in  Wilson’s  Glossary  seem  to  show  that  miras 
is  found  only  in  Southern  India. 

5 Mr.  Goldsmid,  26th  March  1841,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  47-48,  gives  the  following 
details  of  the  pay  and  the  rights  of  the  officers  of  the  village  of  Khoregaon  in 
Igatpuri.  The  headman  had,  as  pdsodi,  50  bighds  of  late-crop  land  and  2 shers  from 
each  bigha  of  dry-crop  land  tilled  by  non-hereditary  holders  or  upr is.  The  accountant 
had  Rs.  25  a year  in  cash,  a certain  quantity  of  grain  from  each  landholder,  and  a 
present  of  butter  from  the  whole  village. 

6 The  deshmukli  had  a claim  of  5£  per  cent  on  the  land  revenue  and  of  Re.  1 as  a 
present,  bhet,  out  of  the  sum  set  apart  for  village  expenses.  He  had  also  a money 
allowance  of  Rs.  4 for  butter,  and  Rs.  3 as  rdbta  from  the  Mhfir  in  lieu  of  service. 
The  deshpande  had  the  same  claims,  Bom,  Gov,  Sel.  VI.  47. 
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village  lands.  If  tlie  villagers  refused  to  agree  to  the  rent  proposed 
by  the  manager,  the  question  stood  over  till  harvest  when  the 
sheaves  were  piled  in  each  field  and  the  outturn  calculated.1  In 
the  time  of  trouble  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1799-1802) 
when  the  district  was  laid  waste  by  Holkar  and  the  Pendharis, 
and  then  impoverished  and  emptied  by  famine,  the  system  of  paid 
managers  broke  down.  Instead  of  receiving  a salary  and  acting  as 
a check  on  the  local  hereditary  officers  and  on  the  village  headmen 
and  other  revenue  farmers,  the  manager  became  the  farmer  of  the 
revenue  of  his  sub-division.  The  posts  of  divisional  farmers  were  from 
year  to  year  put  to  auction  among  the  Peshwa's  attendants.  The 
office  was  either  given  to  some  dependant  or  relet  to  some  third 
party,  and,  as  the  farmer's  term  lasted  for  only  a year,  there  was  no 
motive  for  kindliness,  nor  any  chance  of  learning  what  the  sub- 
division could  pay  without  injury.  In  most  cases  the  head  farmer 
sublet  groups  of  villages  often  to  the  hereditary  district  officers,  and 
the  sub-farmer  relet  his  group  village  by  village.  The  village 
farmer  was  generally  the  village  headman.  If  the  headman  farmed 
the  village,  he  became  the  absolute  master  of  every  one  in  it.  If  he 
refused  to  farm  it,  the  case  was  perhaps  worse,  as  the  farmer's 
underlings  levied  what  they  could  without  knowledge  and  without 
pity.  In  either  case  the  actual  state  of  cultivation  was  little 
regarded.  A man's  rent  was  fixed  by  his  power  to  pay,  not  by  the 
size  or  the  character  of  his  holding.  No  moderation  was  shown  in 
levying  the  rent.  Every  pretext  for  fine  and  forfeiture,  every 
means  of  rigour  and  confiscation  were  employed  to  squeeze  the 
people  to  the  utmost,  before  the  farmer's  lease  of  power  came  to  an 
end.2 

Nasik  seems  to  have  suffered  less  from  these  exactions  than  parts 
of  the  Deccan  more  completely  under  the  Peshwa's  control.  The 
wild  districts  to  the  north  and  west  were  too  thinly  peopled  and  too 
apt  to  rise  in  revolt  to  be  hard  pressed,  and  were  left  in  great  measure 
to  the  management  of  local  chiefs.  And  in  the  more  settled  and 
central  parts,  several  estates  were  granted  to  the  commandants  of 
forts  and  other  large  landowners,  who  were  able  to  guard  their 
people  from  irregular  exactions.3  From  1803,  when,  under  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  the  British  undertook  to  protect  the  Peshwa,  Nasik 
was  free  from  hostile  armies  and  its  people  were  enriched  by  the 
high  prices  of  grain  that  ruled  in  the  Deccan.  In  1818,  when  the 
British  passed  from  Chandor  to  Trimbak,  bringing  the  hill  forts  to 
subjection,  they  found  the  country  equal  in  beauty  and  richness  to 
any  like  space  in  India,  a well-watered  plain  broken  by  gently 
rising  grounds,  populous  villages,  and  large  mango  groves.  Nasik 


1 Mr.  Goldsmid,  135,  1st  November  1840,  paras  19-21. 

2 The  Hon.  M.  Elphinstone,  25th  October  1819,  Ed.  1872,  27-28. 

3 In  1826  about  half  of  the  Dindori  villages  were  attached  to*  the  hill  forts  of 
Mulher,  Dhodap,  Bdmsej,  and  Trimbak.  Mr.  Boyd,  28th  November  1826,  in  Bom. 
j.ov.  Kev-  IIec*  156  of  1827 , 72.  Of  the  242  villages  in  the  N&sik  sub-division,  all  but 
ninety-eight  were  held  by  landlords  or  were  attached,  to  forts.  The  rents  were  fixed 
by  a crop  not  by  a bigha  assessment,  Mr.  Boyd,  28th  November  1826,  in  Bom.  Gov. 
Kev,  Bee.  156  of  1827,  65-66. 
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was  a pleasing  spot,  a considerable  town  with  two  palaces  and  some 
handsome  buildings,  and  rich  gardens  and  vineyards.  Still  the 
appearance  of  rich  crops  and  orchards  concealed  much  debt  and 
mismanagement.  In  1821,  Mr.  Crawford  wrote,  Chandor  suffered 
greatly  under  the  late  government.  There  was  seldom  any  regular 
settlement.  Large  sums  were  exacted  not  only  by  Pendharis  and 
other  robber  bands,  but  by  the  government  itself,  and  to  meet  these 
demands  the  heads  of  the  villages  were  forced  to  borrow  from 
moneylenders.1 

SECTION  III.—' THE  BRITISH. 

The  sixty-four  years  of  British  management  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods  : twenty  years  from  1818  to  1838,  when,  except  that 
revenue  farming  was  done  away,  the  old  system  was  as  far  as 
possible  continued;  thirty  years  (1838-1868),  when  the  revenue 
survey  was  introduced  in  the  south  and  west  ; and  fourteen  years 
(1868-1882),  during  which  the  revenue  survey  has  been  introduced 
in  the  north,  and  revised  settlements  in  the  Niphad,  Chandor, 
Dindori,  Sinnar,  Nasik,  Yeola,  and  Nandgaon  sub-divisions  of  the 
south  and  west. 

Partly  from  the  fall  in  produce  prices,  partly  from  the  want  of 
supervision,  the  first  twenty  years  was  a time  of  little  advance  and 
of  much  distress.  The  reduction  of  the  Government  demand  in  the 
first  survey  settlements  (1840-1847)  proved  a great  relief,  and  after 
1844  a rise  in  produce  prices  caused  a rapid  spread  of  tillage  and 
growth  of  wealth,  which  reached  its  highest  during  the  American 
war  (1863-1865).  Since  1869  several  years  of  cheap  produce, 
more  than  one  season  of  short  rainfall,  and  the  plague  of  locusts 
in  1882  have  tried  the  district.  In  spite  of  this,  the  spread  of 
communications  and  the  great  permanent  rise  in  produce  prices 
have  enabled  the  district  to  pay  without  difficulty  the  largely 
increased  rates  of  the  revised  settlements. 

At  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  system  of  farming  the 
revenue  ceased.  The  Dindori  hereditary  officers  were  called  into 
Dhulia  and  ordered  to  prepare  a statement,  showing  for  each  village 
the  area  of  arable  land  and  the  rates  that  should  be  fixed  to  secure 
a revenue  equal  to  the  rental  of  former  years.  Complete  statements 
were  made  up  and  bigha  rates  were  introduced.  But,  as  was  to  be 
expected  in  returns  prepared  without  local  inquiry  and  with  no  test 
or  supervision,  they  were  extremely  incorrect.2  In  the  hill  villages 
of  Nasik  and  Igatpuri,  the  Collector  ordered  the  mamlatdars  and 
writers  to  measure  the  lands  of  each  holder  and  charge  them  a 
rate  varying  according  to  the  crop.  Returns  were  prepared  as 
required  and  the  settlement  was  completed.  But  the  establishment 
was  new  and  the  men  were  untrustworthy  and  untrained,  and  there 


121st  April  1821,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  47  of  1822,  272. 

2 Mr.  Goldsmid,  19,  31st  May  1838,  para.  6,  calls  these  returns  ‘ egregiously  false 
in  every  respect.  ’ He  notices  many  cases  in  which  a comparison  with  the  state  of  the 
villages  in  1838  showed  the  returns  to  be  most  inaccurate. 
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WaS  fi°  Pr£0Vlsl0n  for  supervising  or  for  testing  their  work.  The  result 
was  that  tor  a year  or  two  the  returns  were  a dead  letter,  and  the 
people  distributed  the  village  rental  over  the  old  plots  and  estates.1 2 

In  addition  to  the  land  rent,  there  was  a variable  tax  called  the 
glass  cess,  g civ cit  shii  asta , but  taken  in  cash.  It  was  very  uneven 
pei  laps  a remnant  of  a former  practice  of  special! v assessing  grass- 
yieldmg  villages  for  the  support  of  cavalry. 2 There*'  were  also  several 
non-agricultural  levies,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  shopkeeper's  tax, 
or  mohtarfa.  This  included  a house  tax,  a shop  tax,  a loom  tax,  and 
a tax  on  trade  and  crafts.  These  taxes,  though  light  in  villages,  were 

f; eaYin  Clties  a;nd  country  towns*  In  the  leading  craft  centres 
the  different  traders  and  workers  were  arranged  in  sets,  or  tdefds. 

Each  set  had  its  headman,  chaudhri , who  agreed  that  his  set  should 
con  ribute  a lump  sum.  This  they  distributed  among  themselves,  the 
individual  payments  varying  from  half  a rupee  to  eleven  rupees  a year.3 

In  1820-21  Mr.  Crawford,  the  assistant  collector,  put  a stop  to  the 
system  of  crop  assessment,  and,  with  the  help  of  two  secretaries  or 
dajtardars,  measured  the  land  and  introduced  bigha  rates.  Even  this 
measurement  from  the  want  of  a trustworthy  staff  was  incomplete 
and  inaccurate.  In  PatodaMr.  Crawford  raised  the  garden  bigha- rate 
rom  Ks.  I5  to  Rs.  2,  and  added  a little  to  the  dry-crop  biqha- rates 
which  varied  from  a*.  4 to  Rs.  1 J.  The  large  plot,  or  mund,  villages 
proved  on  measurement  to  have  from  half  as  much  again  to  twice 
the  recorded  area,  and  the  full  bigha  rate  would  have  represented  a 
crushmg  increase  m rental.  Mr.  Crawford  accordingly  arranged 
that  one-third  of  the  increased  demand  should  be  tak6n  in  1821 
a fresh.  third  m 1822,  and  the  full  amount  in  1823.5 * *  In  1823-24 
Mr  Reid,  the  assistant  collector,  by  introducing  the  Peshwa’s  silk 
yard,  or  reshrm  cjaz,  as  the  unit  of  measurement,  increased  the 


■Mr.  Goldsmid,  26th  March  and  11th  October  1841  Bom  Rov  vt  i, 

Few  details  o£  these  original  bigha  rates  have  been  obtained  The  rate  in  the 
v llage  of  Khoregaon  m Igatpun  were,  rice  first  class  Rs.  5,  second  class  Rs  4 third 
class  Rs.  3 ;nagh,  khurasm,  wheat,  masur,  vdtdna,  tur,  bdjri,  jvdri,  and  gram  ’yj  m 
rnn  and  kardm,  8;  land  newly  broken  as.  4,  Mr.  Goldsmid,  Bom.  Gov®  sS  VI%V 
Of  the  rates  m the  Ndsik  sub-division  Mr.  Crawford  wrote  121st  Amli  Si  o5  , 
Rec.  47  of  1822,  263)  : ‘Though  in  some  villages  intolerable  the  rale  n ’ eVi 
pretty  well  proportioned.’  In  Nasik  and  JaUlpur  the  garden  biqha  rate  was 
it  varied  in  other  places  from  Rs.  64  to  Rs  3 Rrv  in  j ^ ^Yas  -^s*  8 ; 

to  Rs.  2,  and  averaged  Rs.  1J.  In'Dindori,  where  tbe  revLue  had'lalen  eoi'lraLan  8 
a plough  tax  varying  from  Rs  10  to  Rs.  20,  a plough  was  taken  at  20  bthdsandl 
bigha  rate  fixed,  the  highest  on  dry  land  being  Rs.  U.  The  old  g 

varied  in  almost  every  village.  There  were  four  kdsbandi  villages  Staa,  Pterf 
Pot-P.mpn  and  Vadgaon.  Sinnar  paid  Rs.  9-10  the  Us  if  held  by  Kunbis  or  Rs  9 f 
held  by  Brdhmans  ; Pimpn  paid  3 as.  to  Rs.  14  the  dori  biahd s*  Pnt  Pimr  •*  • j 

Rs,  5i,  and  Vadgaon  Rs.  84.  In  Chdndor  the  dry-crop  rate  was  fixed 
Briggs  at  Rs.  1$,  and  was  reduced  by  Mr.  Crawford  to  Re  1 in  1821  Mr  rL° aPt£ffn 
21st  April  1821,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec:  47  of  1822,  271  Mr<  Crawford> 

2 Mr\^d’  15th  July  1827,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  207  of  1828,  412-413  Mr  Bovd 

changed  this  tax  into  a charge  of  1±  per  cent  on  all  village  revenues  * ^ yd 

r 5°T  S°V-  Eev*  Letter’  5th  November  1823  ; East  India  Papers  ITT  sm  sn 
In  Yeola  there  were  four  sets,  Gujardtis,  Mdrwdris,  grocers,  and  weavers'  81°'S1L 

. 4 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  51-52.  In  1821  Mr.  Crawford  com  Jainld  R^  * - 

t&^ught’  tCohtc°o«’nf 1 TnA^’ion  ’ tTd’  ^ offi  **>****** 

“7TfT8227262d  W bee“  fiV°  W as  larSe‘  2Ist  April 

‘’Mi.  Crawford,  21st  April  1821,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  47  of  1822,  274-27 5 
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•number  of  bighds  by  about  twenty-two  per  cent.1  In  the  same 
year  be  ordered  that  all  tbebig  plots  in  a village  should  be  recorded 
in  the  books,  and  tbe  area  of  each  plot  entered  in  bighds.  These 
returns  were  still  very  rough,  in  many  places  little  more  than 
estimates.  Two  years  later  (1825-26)  Mr.  Dunlop  did  much  to 
improve  the  system,  by  ordering  that  in  every  village  two  forms 
should  be  filled  in,  showing  the  number  and  names  of  its  plots,  or 
tikas,  their  area  in  bighds , how  much  was  tilled  and  how  much 
waste,  the  bigha  rate,  the  total  assessment,  and  the  position  of  the 
husbandmen  whether  hereditary  or  yearly  holders.  At  the  same  time 
a bound  day-book  and  ledger  were  introduced,  instead  of  the  loose 
bits  of  paper  on  which  the  accounts  were  formerly  kept.2 

During  the  first  three  years  of  British  management  (1818-1821) 
high  produce  prices  prevailed,  and  the  country  made  a rapid  advance. 
During  the  next  six  years  (1821-1827),  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of 
1824-25,  security  of  life  and  property  and  the  rapid  spread  of  tillage, 
caused  millet  to  fall  from  forty-nine  to  seventy-nine  pounds  the 
rupee.  This  was  followed  by  six  years  (1827-1833)  of  still  cheaper 
grain,  millet  rupee  prices  ranging  from  ninety-four  pounds  in  1827 
to  144  in  1832.  In  1832  the  latter  rains  failed  so  completely  that  very 
little  of  the  late-crop  land  was  sown  and  many  of  the  garden  crops 
suffered  from  want  of  water.  In  November  1832  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
assistant  collector,  described  the  state  of  the  people  of  Chandor  as 
most  wretched.  There  was  no  hope  of  a crop,  and  the  moneylenders 
were  dragging  their  debtors  into  court  to  realise  what  they  could 
before  the  whole  of  the  debtor’s  store  was  spent.  When 
Mr.  Andrews  visited  the  village  of  Kanlad,  every  landholder  was 
at  the  Chandor  civil  court  answering  complaints  brought  by  his 
creditors.  In  other  villages  most  of  the  people  had  left  their  homes 
in  search,  of  work.  The  few  that  remained  were  so  wretched  that 
Mr.  Andrews  issued  an  order  removing  the  duns  or  mohsals , which 
had  been  set  over  them  to  enforce  the  payment  of  Government  dues. 
This  was  a great  relief  to  the  people,  and  would  cost  Government 
little,  as  even  though  the  duns  had  been  kept  almost  nothing  would 
have  been  collected.  In  villages  which  had  a supply  of  water  the 
distress  was  less,  and  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  growing  garden  crops 
was  striking.3  Of  £41,218  (Rs,  4,12,180)  the  revenue  for  collection, 
£23,699  (Rs.  2,36,990)  were  collected,  £16,363  (Rs.  1,63,630)  were 
remitted,  and  £1156  (Rs.  11,560)  were  left  outstanding.4 
. the  next  four  years  (1833-1837)  the  Government  demand  was 
lightened  by  the  abolition  of  a special  water  rate  in  1835  and  of 
sundry  small  cesses  in  1837,  and  by  a reduction  in  garden  and 
dry-crop  rates.5  To  lessen  the  opportunities  of  exactions  the  village 


1 The  Peshwa’s  silk  yard  or  gaz  was  18  inches  or  tasus  in  garden  and  19  inches  or 
tasus  m dry-crop  land.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  52. 

2 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  52.  Mr,  Goldsmid,  135,  1st  November  1840,  paras  22,  28.  In 

1824-25  Mr.  Boyd  proposed  that  in  every  holding  one -fourth  of  the  recorded  biqlias 
should  be  entered  as  fallow  or  surplus,  ultha . Of  the  rest  one-third  should  be  assessed 
at  a biglia  rate  of  Re.  1,  another  third  at  8 as.,  and  the  rest  at  4 as.  But  as  this 
system  was  complicated  and  left  openings  for  fraud,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
carried  out.  3 Mr.  W.  C.  Andrews,  24th  November  1832. 

4 Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  548  of  1834,  75-79.  These  figures  are  for  N4sik,  Sinnar 
Chandor,  and  Dindori,  for  1832-33.  They  do  not  include  village  expenses,  Rs  59  290* 

5 Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  692  of  1836,  25  ; Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  54.  ’ 
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accountants  were  made  to  hold  office  for  three  years.1  A more 
complete  village  statement  of  areas  and  assessments  was 
prepared,  and  landholders''  receipt  books  with  numbered  and  stamped 
pages  and  a detailed  record  of  the  state  of  their  payments  were 
introduced.  The  pages  of  the  village  day-book  were  also  numbered 
and  stamped,  and  the  use  of  a paged  and  stamped  receipt-book  was 
introduced  to  show  what  payments  had  been  made  by  the  village 
officers  to  the  sub-divisional  treasury.2  In  the  western  villages  the 
watchman  of  the  grain-yard  was  paid  by  Government  instead  of  by 
the  village,  and  the  order  was  withdrawn  that  no  grain  was  to  be 
removed  till  security  was  given  for  the  payment  of  the  Government 
revenue. 

For  several  years  the  district  officers  had  been  complaining  that 
the  assessment  rates  were  too  high,  that  there  was  no  security 
that  they  corresponded  with  the  capabilities  of  the  land,  and  that 
it  was  time  that  the  labour,  annoyance,  and  expense  of  yearly 
measurements  should  cease.  Mr.  Goldsmid  proposed  that  in  rice 
lands,  where  the  boundaries  of  fields  were  well  marked,  the 
fields  should  be  measured  and  mapped,  the  quality  of  the  soil  and 
its  advantages  of  position  should  be  appraised,  and  a rate  fixed 
to  include  all  extra  cesses  and  remain  unchanged  for  thirty  years. 
Dry-crop  lands  in  the  plains  should  be  divided  into  numbers, 
their  crop-bearing  powers  and  advantages  appraised,  and  a rate  fixed 
to  include  all  cesses  and  remain  unchanged  for  thirty  years.  In 
the  poor  western  uplands,  which  after  two  or  three  years'  cropping 
had  to  lie  fallow,  it  would  in  his  opinion  be  a waste  of  labour  and 
money  to  divide  the  lands  into  small  numbers  and  mark  off  their 
boundaries.  Instead  of  attempting  this  he  suggested  that  they 
should  be  parcelled  into  large  plots  marked  with  natural  boundaries 
and  charged  at  a lump  rental  or  uhti , leaving  the  villagers  to  arrange 
among  themselves  what  share  each  should  contribute  to  the  lump 
sum.  The  lump  rental  was  to  be  subject  to  revision  at  the  end  of  five 
years.3  These  suggestions  were  approved  and  the  survey  was  begun 
under  Mr.  Goldsmid  and  Lieutenant  Davidson  in  1838.  Bad  as 
the  state  of  the  district  was  in  1836,  the  people  were  still  further 
reduced  by  the  failure  of  rain  in  1838.  In  one  important  respect 
the  pressure  of  this  failure  of  crbps  was  less  severe  than  in  the  1832 
scarcity.  It  was  followed  by  a considerable  rise  in  grain  prices. 
But  as  a rule  the  husbandmen  had  no  store  of  grain.  They  were 
extremely  poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  profits  went  to  the  grain-dealers.4 

The  following  statement,  which  does  not  include  Malegaon  Peint 
or  the  western  hill  villages,  shows  that  during  the  first  twenty-two 
years  of  British  rule  (1818-1840)  the  land  revenue  collections  varied 
from  £22,000  (Rs.  2,20,000)  in  1824-25  to  £64,900  (Rs.  6,49,000) 
in  1837-38,  and  averaged  £53,100  (Rs.  5,31,000)  ; and  remissions 
varied  from  £200  (Rs.  2000)  in  1818-19  to  £38,000  (Rs.  3,80,000) 
in  1824-25  and  averaged  £10,279  (Rs.  1,02,790).  Excluding  four 
years  of  famine  or  grievous  scarcity,  1824,  1829, 1832,  and  1838,  the 


1 Bom.  Gov.  Sel,  VI.  53.  2 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI,  53.  3 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  25. 

Mr.  Vibart,  9th  November  1839,  in  Bom.  Gov,  Rev,  Rec.  1092  of  1840,  3-4. 
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changes  in  revenue  show  that  the  collections  rose  from  £57,300 
(Rs.  5,73,000)  in  1818-19  to  £63,350  (Rs.  6,33,500)  in  1825-26, 
and  fell  in  the  next  five  years  to  £44,250  (Rs.  4,42,500)  in  1831-32. 
They  then  rose  to  £61,150  (Rs.  6,11,500)  in  1833-34  and  again  fell 
to  £51,000  (Rs.  5,10,000)  in  1836-37.  In  1837-38  and  1839-40  they 
amounted  to  about  £64,900  (Rs.  6,49,000)  which  was  the  highest 
sum  collected  during  these  twenty-two  years  : 

Nasik  Land  Revenue,  1818-18^0. 


Total 

1818-19. 

1819-20. 
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Rs. 

Niphad  ...  \ 

Vozar  ...  j 

J-  126 

1 46,000 

18,000 

♦ • • 

20,500 

• • • 

22,000 

1500 

24,500 

1000 

Chandor  

< 1,70,000 

70,000 

... 

82,000 

... 

87,000 

5000 

88,000 

12,000 

Dindori  

63 

1,08,000 

62,000 

... 

57,000 

• • » 

62,000 

64,000 

Sinnar  

111 

2,80,000 

95,000 

2000 

1,05,000 

2000 

1,14,000 

11,000 

1,20,000 

15,000 

Nasik  

69 

1,46,000 

70,000 

• • • 

70,000 

• • t 

75,000 

77,500 

Patoda  

189 

3,70,000 

1,46,000 

... 

1,40,000 

... 

1,44,000 

20,000 

1,26,000 

54,000 

11. — Khandesh. 

Baglan  

85 

• • • 

62,500 

... 

63,000 

1500 

64,500 

1500 

67,500 

2500 

Jaykheda  

54 

... 

30,500 

. • . 

29,500 

2500 

30,500 

3l'500 

1000 

Abhona  

108 

... 

19,000 

... 

19,000 

17,000 

500 

18'500 

500 

Total  ... 

805 

... 

5,73,000 

2000 

5,86,000 

6000 

6,16,000 

39,500 

6,17,500 

86,000 

Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

Total 

rental 

or 

kamdl. 

1822-23. 

1823-24. 

1824-25. 

1825-26. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

I.  — Ahmadnagar. 

Niphad  ...  ') 
Vozar  ...  j 

Chandor  

Dindori  

Sinnar  

Nasik  

P5toda  

II.  — Khandesh. 

Bdgl5n  

Jaykheda  

Abhona  

Total  ... 

j-  126 

63 

111 

69 

189 

85 

54 

108 

Rs. 

f 46,000 

< 1,70,000 
1,08,000 
2,80,000 

1.46.000 

3.70.000 

• * * 

Rs. 

22.500 

84.000 

63.000 

1.30.000 

67.000 

1.45.000 

67.500 

31.000 

18.500 

Rs. 

2500 

12,000 

2000 

11,000 

10,000 

33,000 

Rs. 

26,000 

84.000 

70.000 
1,02,500 

82.000 
1,14,000 

69.500 

30.500 

18.500 

Rs. 

1000 

6000 

2000 

6000 

5000 

46,000 

5000 

4500 

500 

Rs. 

7500 

23.000 

37.000 
32,500 

26.000 

30.000 

38.000 

15.000 

11.000 

Rs. 

17.000 

60.000 

37.000 

70.000 

44.000 

95.000 

30.000 

19.000 
8000 

Rs. 

27.000 

87.000 

69.000 

1.31.000 

80.000 

1.24.000 

66,000 

30.500 

19,000 

Rs. 

1000 

9000 

6000 

13.000 
6000 

26.000 

2000 

500 

1000 

805 

♦ » • 

6,28,500 

70,500 

5,97,000 

76,000 

2,20,000 

3,80,000 

6,33,500 

64,500 

Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

Total 

rental 

or 

kamdl. 

1826-27. 

1827-28. 

1828-29. 

1829-30. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

1. — Ahmadnagar. 

Niphad  ...  ) 
Vozar  ...  j 

Chandor  

Dindori  

Sinnar  

NSsik  

Patoda  

II. — Khandesh. 

Baglan  

Jaykheda  

Abhona  

Total  ... 

j-  126 

63 

111 

69 

189 

85 

54 

108 

Rc. 

f 46,000 

* 1,70,000 
1,08,000 
2,80,000 

1.46.000 

3.70.000 

Rs. 

19.000 

65.000 

60.000 
1,14,000 

66,000 

1,17,500 

59.500 

28.500 
17,000 

Rs. 

950C 

31.00C 

13,00( 

28,00C 

19,OOC 

44,50C 

950C 

450C 

3000 

Rs. 

27,000 

87.000 

70.000 
1,23,500 

80.000 
1,15,000 

65.000 

35.000 
22,500 

Rs. 

250C 

13,00C 

200( 

18.00C 

250C 

45.00C 

6000 

2000 

500 

Rs. 

24.001 

77.001 

63.001 
1,15,001 

62,00C 

1,10,00C 

65.000 

34.000 

20.000 

Rs. 

4000 

15.000 
9000 

28.000 

15.000 

45.000 

4000 

4000 

1500 

Rs. 

4500 

21,000 

36.000 

56.000 

37.000 

40.000 

49.000 
30,500 

17.000 

Rs. 

2000 

8000 

24.000 

50.000 

15.000 

45.000 

17.000 
7500 
3500 

805 

... 

5,46,500 

1,62,000 

6,25,000 

91,500 

5,70,000 

1,25,500 

2,91,000 

1,72,000 
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Nasik  Land  Revenue,  1818-1840— continued. 


Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

Total 

rental 

or 

kamal. 

1830-31. 

1831-32. 

1832-33. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

I.  — Akmadnagar. 

Niphad  ...  ) 

Vozar  ...  f 

Chandor 

Dindori 

Sinnar  

Nasik  

Patoda  

II.  — Khdndesh . 

Baglan  

JAykheda 

Abhona  

Total  ... 

] 126 

63 

111 

69 

189 

85 

54 

108 

Rs. 

f 46,000 

* 1,70,000 
1,08,000 
2,80,000 

1.46.000 

3.70.000 

Rs. 

19.500 

56.000 

54.000 

98.000 

64.000 
1,05,000 

57.500 

34.000 

18.500 

Rs. 

6500 

25,000 

7000 

25.000 
2000 

37.000 

4000 

2000 

1500 

Rs. 

12.500 

40.000 

50.000 

88.000 

55.000 

95.000 

52.500 

31.000 

18.500 

Rs. 

9500 

31.000 

10.000 

30.000 
6000 

40.000 

5000 

500 

Rs. 

5500 

27.000 

41.000 

65.000 

36.500 

48.000 

37.000 

23.000 

16.500 

Rs. 

3500 

18,000 

15.000 

40.000 
9500 

37.000 

15,500 

7000 

2000 

805 

... 

5,06,500 

1,10,000 

4,42,500 

1,32,000 

2,99,500 

1,47,500 

Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

Total 

rental 

or 

kamal. 

1833-34. 

1834-35. 

1835-36. 

1836-37. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re. 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

I.  — A hmadnagar. 

Niphad  ...  1 
Vozar  ...  j 

CMndor 

Dindori  

Sinnar  

Nasik  

P&toda  

11. — Khandesh. 

Bdgl&n  

JAykheda 

Abhona 

Total  ... 

j 126 

63 

111 

69 

189 

85 

54 

108 

Rs. 

J 46,000 

( 1,70,000 
1,08,000 
2,80,000 

1.46.000 

3.70.000 

Rs. 

22,000 

81,000 

63.000 

1.40.000 
67,500 

1.37.000 

55.000 

26.000 
20,000 

Rs. 

3500 

2000 

2000 

”500 

9000 

1000 

500 

1000 

Rs. 

17.000 

63.000 

60.000 

1.17.000 
67,500 

1.15.000 

56.000 

28.000 
22,000 

Rs. 

5000 

13.000 
6000 

20.000 
6500 

21,000 

5000 

1000 

1000 

Rs. 

18,000 

67.000 

61.000 

1.33.000 

70.000 

1.25.000 

63.000 

33.000 

22.000 

Rs. 

5500 

13.000 
4000 
4000 
5500 

15.000 

3000 

1000 

500 

Rs. 

16,000 

56.000 

62.000 
1,10,000 

74.000 

82.000 

57,000 

31.500 

21.500 

Rs. 

6500 

21,000 

5000 

25.000 
4000 

45.000 

8000 

2000 

500 

805 

... 

6,11,500 

19,500 

5,45,500 

78,500 

5,92,000 

51,500 

5,10,000 

1,17,000 

Survey. 

1840-1870. 


Sub-Divisions. 


I. — A hma  dnagar. 

I 


j 


Niphad  ... 
Vozar 
Chandor  ... 
Dindori  ... 
Sinnar 

Nasik  

P&toda  

II.—Khandesh. 

Bagl£n  

JAykheda 

Abhona  ... 


Total  ... 


Villages 

Total 

rental 

or 

kamdl. 

l 126 

Rs. 

> 46,000 

1.70.000 

1.08.000 

) 

63 

111 

2,80,000 

69 

1,46,000 

189 

3,70,000  1 

85 

54 

108 

... 

805 

... 

1837-38. 


Collec- 

tions. 


Rs. 

23,500 

87.000 

60.000 

1.43.000 
75,000 

1.44.000 


61,000 

29,000 

20,500 


Remis- 

sions. 


6,49,000 


Rs. 

2500 

8000 

3000 

10,000 

3500 

9000 


1500 

5000 

1500 


44,000 


1838-39. 

1839-40. 

Collec- 

Remis- 

Collec- 

Remis- 

tions 

sions. 

tions. 

sions. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

7500 

9000 

20,500 

5000 

42,000 

32,000 

77,000 

21,000 

47,000 

22,000 

70,000 

4000 

94,000 

43,000 

1,52,000 

11,000 

38,000 

20,000 

75,000 

4000 

65,000 

53,000 

1,37,000 

23,000 

40,000 

22,500 

62,000 

2500 

26,000 

8000 

32,500 

1500 

IS, 500 

3000 

20,000 

1500 

3,78,000 

2,12,500 

6,46,000 

73,500 

At  the  time  of  the  first  surrey  settlement  (1840)  Chandor  wit 
its  petty  division  Niphad,  Dindori,  Sinnar/  N asik,  and  K avna 
or  lgatpan,  formed  a sub-collectorate  under  Ahmadnagar  • part  o 
Isandgaon,  and  Yeola  were  included  in  the  Patoda  sub-division  o 
Ahmadnagar ; Malegaon  including  a part  of  Nandtrann  nnd  tv  v 
or  Satdna  including  Kaivan  wefe 
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native  state.  For  survey  purposes,,  tlie  plain  or  desk  and  the  hill  or 
dang  villages  were  formed  into  two  charges,  the  plain  being  placed 
under  the  survey  department,  and  the  hill-land  under  the  assistant 
collector  Mr.  Tytler.  The  survey  was  begun  in  the  plain  country 
in  1838-39  in  the  Chandor  sub-division,  and  brought  to  a close  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Patoda  sub-division  in  1847.  The  Khandesh 
portion  of  Nasik  remained  unsettled  until  1868. 

In  the  Nasik  sub-collectorate,  369  plain  villages  were  settled 
between  1840  and  1845.  Of  these  126  were  in  Chandor,  sixty-three 
‘in  Dindori,  111  in  Sinnar,  and  sixty-nine  in  Nasik.  They  occupied 
an  area  of  1295  square  miles  or  829,469  acres,  578,853  of  which 
were  of  Government  assessed  arable  land.1  The  financial  effect  of 
the  survey  settlement  in  this  area  is  given  in  the  following 
statement.  Compared  with  the  former  total  rental  the  survey 
figures  show  a reduction  of  fifty-five  per  cent  in  Chandor,  of  thirty - 
two  per  cent  in  Dindori,  of  fifty  per  cent  in  Sinnar,  and  of  forty-five 
per  cent  in  Nasik,  or  an  average  of  45J  per  cent  for  the  sub- 
collectorate.  Compared  with  the  collections  at  old  rates  in  the 
previous  year,  the  new  assessment  showed  a reduction  of  thirty  per 
cent  in  Chandor,  of  twenty  in  Dindori,  of  forty-one  in  Sinnar,2  and 
of  thirty-four  in  Nasik,  or  an  average  reduction  of  thirty-one  per 
cent  over  the  entire  sub-collectorate.  Compared  with  the  average 
collections  between  the  beginning  of  British  rule  and  the  survey 
settlement,  the  survey  figures  give  a decrease  of  four  per  cent  in 
Chandor,  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  Sinnar,  and  of  fifteen  per  cent  in 
Nasik;  in  Dindori  they  show  an  increase  of  4§  per  cent.  The  final 
result  of  the  survey  rates,  when  the  whole  arable  area  should  be  taken 
for  tillage,  would  be  an  increase  on  past  collections  of  nineteen  per 
cent  in  Chandor,  of  twenty-two  in  Dindori,  of  twenty-one  in  Sinnar, 
and  of  eighteen  in  Nasik,  or  an  average  increase  of  twenty  per  cent 
for  the  whole  sub-collectorate3  ; 
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1 Nasik  Sub-Collectorate.  Plain  Villages,  1845. 


Sub-Division. 

Villages. 

Square 

miles. 

Acres. 

Percent- 
age of 
barren 
land. 

Govern- 

ment 

arable 

land. 

Percent- 
age of 
garden 
land. 

Alienated 
land  in 
Govern- 
ment 
villages. 

CMndor 

126 

348 

222,801 

22 

Acres. 

150,500 

31 

Acres. 

23,759 

Dindori 

63 

235 

150,838 

19* 

103,658 

6 

17,769 

Sinnar  

111 

481 

308,004 

20 

224,895 

21 

22,035 

N£sik 

69 

231 

147,826 

20 

99,800 

5 

18,500 

Total  ... 

369 

1295 

829,469 

• • • 

578,853 

... 

82,063 

Mr.  Day,  5th  March  1845,  in  Ndsik  Survey  .Report,  910  of  19th  October  1874. 

2 For  the  group  of  forty-three  villages  only.  Captain  Davidson,  6 of  16th  April 
1845,  in  NAsik  Survey  Report  910  of  19th  October  1874, 

3 Captain  Davidson,  6 of  16th  April  1845,  para,  14. 
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Nasik  Sub-Collector  ate  Settlement,  1840  - 1845. 


Sub-Division. 

Reduction. 

Effect  on  Average 
Collections. 

Prosper 

tive 

increase. 

On  the 
total 
rental. 

On  previ- 
ous year’s 
collections. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Chandor 

Dindori 

Sinnar 

Nasik 

Total  ... 

Per  cent. 
55 

32 

50 

45 

Per  cent. 
30 

20 

41 

34 

Per  cent. 

4§ 

• • * 

Per  cent. 

4 

15 

15 

Per  cent. 
19 

22 

21 

18 

45J 

31 

... 

• « • 

20 

Survey  returns  of  1844  show  that  exclusive  of  the  town  of  Nasik 
the  sub-collectorate,  that  is  Chandor  Dindori  Sinnar  and  Nasik, 
contained  27,885  people,  28,354  bullocks  and  buffaloes,  9240  sheep 
and  goats,  951  horses,  823  carts,  and  2964  ploughs.1 

The  following  are  the  available  details  of  the  survey  settlement  in 
the  plain  or  desk  villages. 

The  new  rates  were  introduced  into  the  petty  divisions  of  Niphad 
and  Vozar  in  Chandor  by  Mr.  Goldsmid  in  1840-41,  and  were  extended 
to  the  remaining  villages  of  that  sub-division  by  Lieutenant  Davidson 
in  the  following  year.2  Chandor  at  that  time  formed  the  eastern 
division  of  the  half  of  the  sub-collectorate  which  lay  north  of  the 
Godavari.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Chandor  range, 
on  the  east  by  Patoda,  on  the  south  by  Sinnar,  and  on  the 
west  by  Dindori.  It  contained  126  Government  villages  and  covered 
an  area  of  about  222,700  acres.3  The  measurement  of  all  and  the 
classification  of  forty-one  of  the  villages  were  finished  by  July  1840. 
The  settlement  was  introduced  into  the  villages  of  Niphad  and 
Yozar  in  1840-41,  and  into  the  rest  of  the  sub-division  in  1841-42. 

The  diagram  annexed  to  the  survey  report  for  the  petty  divisions 
of  Niphad  and  Yozar  shows  that,  during  the  twenty- two  years  ending 
1839-40,  of  a total  nominal  rental  of  £4600  (Rs.  46,000),  the 
collections  had  varied  from  £450  (Rs.  4500)  in  1829-30  'to  £2700 
(Rs.  27,000)  in  1825-26  and  1827-28,  and  averaged  £1850  (Rs.  18,500), 
and  remissions  had  varied  from  £100  (Rs.  1000)  in  1821-22,  1823-24, 
and  1825-26  to  £1/00  (Rs.  17,000)  in  1824-25,  and  averaged  £448 
(Rs.  4480). 4 ° 


l Captain  Davidson,  47  of  29th  November  1845,  in  Ndsik  Survey  Report  910  of  1874. 

-Lieutenant  Davidson  (21st  October  1841)  writes  to  the  Revenue  Commissioner* 
Rxcept  eight  small  villages  and  a portion  of  the  garden  land,  the  survey  of  the  Chdndor 
sub-division  has  been  completed,  and  everything  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the 
new  rates,  which,  owing  to  the  distressed  state  of  some  of  the  villages,  should  be  brought 
mto  operation  sufficiently  early  to  form  the  basis  of  the  approaching  yearly  settlement  J 
-Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXXX.  part  II.  66. 

3 There  were  besides  twenty-seven  alienated  villages  with  a total  rental  of  Rs.  88  700. 
I he  alienated  revenue  in  Government  villages  amounted  to  Rs.  35,838  Mr  Goldsmid 
doubted  the  validity  of  the  title  by  which  many  alienated  villages  and  a great  portion 
°f  rent-free  land  in  Chdndor  were  (1840)  held.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXXX.  part  II  42  43 

4 ihe  details  are  : In  the  first  four  years  of  British  rule,  Collections  rose  from 
about  Rs  18,000 -in 1818-19  to  Rs.  24,500  in  1821  -22  ; and,  with  a fallln  the  next  yZ 

Rs;  2000A they  rose  t0  Rs'  26’000  m 1823-24.  Then  came  the  year  of  famine 
1824-2o,  when  the  revenue  fell  to  Rs.  7500.  In  the  following  year  it  rose  to 
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The  diagram  for  the  Chandor  mamlatdar^s  division  shows  that 
during  the  twenty- three  years  ending  1840-41,  of  a total  nominal 
rental  of  £17,000  (Rs.  1,70,000),  the  collections  had  varied  from 
£2100  (Rs.  21,000)  in  1829-30  to  £9300  (Rs.  93,000)  in  1840-41 
and  averaged  £6710  (Rs.  67,100),  and  remissions  had  varied  from 
£200  (Rs.  2000)  in  1833-34  to  £6000  (Rs.  60,000)  in  1824-25  and 
averaged  £1596  (Rs.  15,960)4 

In  framing  his  rates  for  the  petty  divisions  of  Niphad  and  Yozar, 
Mr.  Goldsmid  was  guided  by  a consideration  of  the  rates  fixed  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  existing  nominal  assessment  in 
Niphad  and  Vozar,  the  payments  for  a series  of  years,  the  effect 
which  these  payments  seemed  to  have  had  on  the  people,  the 
change  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  existing  state  of  tillage, 
population,  and  markets.  These  considerations  led  him  to  propose 
the  following  rates  which  were  sanctioned  by  Government.  In 
dry- crop  lands,  nine  classes  ranging  from  a maximum  acre-rate  of 
26*.  (Re.  1)  to  a minimum  of  3 §d.  (as.  2J);  in  channel -watered  garden 
lands,  twelve  classes  ranging  from  a maximum  of  16s.  (Rs.  8)  to  a 
minimum  of  6s.  (Rs.  3) ; and  in  well- watered  garden  lands,  five  classes 
ranging  from  a maximum  of  8s.  (Rs.  4)  to  a minimum  of  4s.  (Rs.  2). 
The  survey  rental  at  these  rates  amounted  to  £2192  (Rs.  21,920), 
that  is  compared  with  the  old  total  rental  (Rs.  46,000),  a 
reduction  of  fifty-two  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  collections 
(Rs.  20,500)  of  1839-40,  the  collections  (Rs.  17,607)  of  1840-41  at 
survey  rates  showed  a reduction  of  fourteen  per  cent,  a reduction 
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Es.  27,000,  again  fell  to  Es.  19,000  in  1826-27,  and  rose  to  Es.  27,000  in  1827-28. 
In  the  next  two  years  it  again  fell  to  Rs.  4500  in  1829-30.  It  then  rose  in  the 
following  year  to  Es.  19,500,  and  fell  in  the  next  two  years  to  Es.  5500  in  1832-33. 
Since  1833  there  was  a rise  and  fall  in  every  alternate  year,  the  highest  amounts 
collected  being  Es.  22,000  in  1833-34,  Rs.  23,500  in  1837-38,  and  Rs.  20,500 
in  1839-40,  and  the  lowest  Es.  16,000  in  1836-37,  and  Es.  7500  in  1838-39.  The 
average  collections  during  this  whole  period  of  twenty-two  years  (1818  - 1840) 
amounted  to  Rs.  18,500  out  of  a nominal  rental  of  Es.  46,000.  During  the  same 
period  Remissions  varied  almost  as  much  as  collections.  In  the  first  two  years 
none  were  wanted,  while  in  the  next  three  years  they  rose  to  Es.  2500.  Then 
with  a fall  to  Es.  1000  in  the  following  year,  they  rose  to  Rs.  17,000  in  1824-25 
and  fell  to  Rs.  1000  in  1825-26.  In  the  remaining  fourteen  years  they  amounted 
to  Es.  9500  in  1826-27  and  1831-32  ; Rs.  9000  in  1838-39 ; Es.  6500  in  1830-31  and 
1836-37  ; Es.  5500  in  1835-36  ; Es.  5000  in  1834-35  and  1839-40 ; Rs.  4000  in 
1828-29  ; Es.  3500  in  1832-33  and  1833-34  ; and  Es.  2500  in  1837-38.  Diagram  in 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXXX.  part  II.  41,60. 

l The  details  are  : In  the  first  four  years  Collections  steadily  rose  from  Es.  70,000 
in  1818-19  to  Es.  88,000  in  1821-22.  They  then  began  to  fall  till  they  reached 
Rs.  23,000  in  1824-25.  In  the  next  year  they  rose  to  Es.  87,000  and  again  fell  to 
Es.  65,000  in  1826-27.  Then  rising  to  Es.  87,000  in  1827-28,  they  again  fell  in  the 
next  two  years  to  Es.  21,000  in  1829-30.  In  the  next  nine  years  the  highest  collec- 
tions were  Es.  81,000  in  1833-34  andRs.  87,000  in  1837-38;  and  the  lowest  Es.  27,000 
in  1832-33  and  Es.  42,000  in  1838-39.  They  then  rose  to  Es.  93,000  in  1840-41.  The 
average  collections  during  this  whole  period  of  twenty- three  years  (1818  - 1841) 
amounted  to  Es.  67,100  out  of  a total  rental  of  Es.  1,70,000.  During  these 
years  Remissions  varied  as  much  as  collections.  In  the  first  two  years  they  were 
not  required.  In  the  next  two  years  they  rose  to  Es.  12,000  in  1821-22,  and  in 
two  more  years  fell  to  Es.  6000  in  1823-24.  Then  came  the  bad  year  of  1824-25 
when  they  amounted  to  Rs.  60,000.  In  the  remaining  years  they  were  Es.  9000 
in  1825-26,  Es.  31,000  in  1826-27,  Es.  13,000  in  1827-28,  Es.  15,000  in  1828-29, 
Es.  8000  in  1829-30,  Es.  25,000  in  1830-31,  Es.  31,000  in  1831-32,  Es.  18,000  in 
1832-33,  Rs.  2000  in  1833-34,  Rs.  13,000  in  1834-35  and  1835-36,  Rs.  21,000  in 
1836-37,  Es.  8000  in  1837-38,  Es.  32,000  in  1838-39,  Rs.  21,000  in  1839-40,  and 
Es.  12,000  in  1840-41.  Diagram  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXXX.  part  II.  48,68. 
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which  in  Mr.  Goldsmid’s  opinion  the  state  of  the  villages  required. 
In  sanctioning  these  rates  Government  noticed  that  the  reduction  of 
fifty-two  per  cent  in  the  whole  demand  was  to  a great  extent  nominal, 
as  the  old  total  had  never  been  realised.  The  actual  sacrifice  would 
probably  be  small,  as  average  past  collections  for  the  twenty-two  years 
ending  1839-40  amounted  to  between  £1800  and  £1900  (Rs.  18,000 
and  Rs.  1 9,000),  and  under  the  new  rates,  when  the  whole  arable  area 
was  under  tillage,  the  revenue  would  be  £2192  (Rs.  21,920).  An 
uniform  system  would  be  a great  relief  to  the  landholders,  who  had 
suffered  severely  from  the  exactions  of  hereditary  district  and  village 
officers.1 


Dindori , 
1842-43. 


The  same  rates  were  extended  to  the  remaining  part  of  the 
sub-division  in  1841-42.  Compared  with  the  old  nominal  rental  of 
£17,038  (Rs.  1,70,380),  the  survey  rental  of  £7637  (Rs.  76,370)  on 
the  entire  arable  area  showed  a reduction  of  fifty-five  per  cent,  and 
compared  with  the  average  of  collections  (Rs.  67,103)  during  the 
twenty-three  yearsending  1840-41, an  increase  of  thirteen  per  cent.2 

Chdndor  Settlement , 1840-1842. 


Land. 

Dry-crop. 

Garden. 

Total. 

Channel-watered. 

Well-watered. 

Acres. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Aver- 

age 

acre 

rate. 

As- 

sess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Government 
Disputed  ... 
Alienated  ... 
Barren 

Total  ... 

113,711 

1183 

23,266 

48,542 

As.  p. 

9 8 

7 6 

9 2 

JEts. 

86,817 

551 

13,351 

3018 

251 

Rs.  a.  p. 
4 7 10 

4 13  2 

Rs. 

13,550 

1207 

2584 

241 

R.a.p. 

2 15  1 

2 ii  5 

Rs. 

7609 

655 

149,313 

1188 

23,758 

48,542 

Rs. 

1,07,976 

551 

15,213 

216,707 

7 5 

1,00,719 

3269 

4 8 3 

14,757 

2825 

2 14  9 

8264 

222,801 

1,23,740 

, After  Chdndor  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  (1842-43) 
mto  the  sixty-three  plain  villages  of  Dindori.  The  survev 
measurement  and  classification  of  this  part  of  the  sub-collectorate 
were  rushed  by  October  1842.  At  that  time  Dindori  formed  the 
western  division  of  the  half  of  the  sub-collectorate  which  lay  north  of 
the  bodavari.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Chandor  range, 
on  the  east  by  Chandor,  on  the  south  by  Nasik,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Peint  state.  As  Dindori  touched  on  the  west  the  hill  tract 
that  stretches  from  Trimbak  to  the  fort  of  Saptashring,  it  was  more 
within  the  influence  of  the  hills,  and  had  a less  uncertain  rainfall 
than  Chandor.  The  diagram  annexed  to  the  survey  report  shows 
that  during  the  twenty-four  years  ending  1841-42,  of  a nominal 
rental  of  £10,800  (Rs.  1,08,000)  the  collections  had  varied  from 


1 Mr.  Goldsmid,  135,  1st  November  1840,  and  Lieut. 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXXX.  part  II.,  40  - 42,  67.  Mr.  Reid, 
Commissioner,  993  of  29th  March  1841.  Ditto  65. 

B°.m-  ^ov.  Sel.  CXXX.  part  II.  68.  In  the  entire 
collections  before  the  survey  settlement  amounted  to  Rs. 
at  survey  rates  in  1843  amounted  to  Rs,  93,309.  Bom. 


Davidson,  21st  October  1841, 
Chief  Secretary,  to  Eevenue 

sub-division  the  average  past 
91,227,  while  the  collections 

Gov.  Eev.  Rec,  1668  of  1844, 
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£3600  (Rs.  36,000)  in  1829-30  to  £7800  (Rs.  78,000)  in  1841-42  and  ChapterVIXI. 
averaged  £6000  (Rs.  60,000),  and  remissions  had  varied  from  £200  Land 

(Rs.  2000;  in  1822-23,  1823-24,  1827-28,  1833-34,  1840-41,  and  Administration. 
1841-42,  to  £3700  (Rs.  37,000)  in  1824-25,  and  averaged  £737  Survey. 

(Rs.  7370)  4 Dindori , 

Survey  returns  of  1841  show  that  the  sixty- three  plain  villages  of  18 42-43. 

Dindori  had  23,463  people,  29,479  bullocks  and  buffaloes,  1056 
horses,  5006  sheep,  658  carts,  and  942  ploughs.1 2 


Its  nearness  to  the  Sahyadris  made  Dindori  less  liable  to  drought 
than  Chandor.  At  the  same  time  its  old  assessment  was  much  lighter 
than  in  Chandor ; for,  while  the  comparative  richness  of  the  soils  of 
Dindori  and  Chandor  was  as  twelve  to  thirteen,  the  average  aero 
rate  in  Dindori  was  only  2s.  2 id.  (Rs.  1-1-6)  compared  with  3s.  7 \d. 
(Rs.  1-13-0)  in  Chandor,  or  forty  per  cent  less.  Besides  this,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Dindori  people  added  to  their  earnings  as  husbandmen, 
by  bringing  timber  from  the  Sahyadri  forests  to  the  local  marts 
from  which  it  was  carted  to  Nasik  or  to  Ahmadnagar.  Owing  to  these 
causes  the  collections  in  Dindori,  during  seasons  of  unusual  failure, 
were  never  so  far  below  the  average,  nor  those  in  good  years  so  far 
above  the  average  as  in  Chandor.  As  regards  markets  the  two 
sub-divisions  were  much  on  a par.  Its  more  certain  rainfall  was  a 
reason  for  fixing  higher  rates  in  Dindori  than  in  Chfindor.  But  the 
difference  was  so  slight  that  Lieutenant  Davidson  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  impose  higher  rates.  At  the  Chandor  rates  the 
Dindori  survey  rental  amounted  to  £7450  (Rs.  74,500).  The 
financial  effect  of  this  settlement  was  a reduction  of  thirty  per  cent 
on  the  old  nominal  rental  of  £10,800  (Rs.  1,08,000),  and  when  the 
entire  arable  area  should  be  brought  under  tillage,  a rise  of  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  on  average  collections.  Compared  with  the 
collections  (Rs.  78,000)  of  1841-42,  the  collections  (Rs.  63,000)  at 
survey  rates  in  1842-43  showed  a reduction  of  about  twenty  per 
cent.3 


1 The  details  are  : With  a fall  in  1819-20  from  Rs.  62,000  to  Rs.  57,000,  the 
Collections  rose  to  Rs.  70,000  in  1823-24,  and  fell  the  next  year  (1824-25)  to 
Rs.  37,000.  In  the  next  four  years  they  varied  from  Rs.  60,000  in  1826-27  to 
Rs.  70,000  in  1827-28.  They  then  fell  to  Rs.  36,000  in  1829-30,  and,  rising  to 
Rs.  54,000  the  following  year,  they  again  fell  to  Rs.  41,000  in  1832-33,  and  rose  to 
Rs.  63,000  in  1833-34.  Since  then,  except  in  1834-35  when  they  amounted  to 
Rs.  60,000  and  in  1838-39  to  Rs.  47,000,  there  was  a steady  increase  until  they  reached 
Rs.  78,000  in  1841-42.  The  average  collections  during  this  whole  period  of  twenty- 
four  years  (1818-1842)  amounted  to  Rs.  60,000  out  of  a nominal  rental  of  Rs.  1,08,000, 
In  the  first  four  years  no  Remissions  were  granted.  In  the  next  four  years, 
except  in  1824-25  when  they  were  R-s.  37,000,  they  varied  from  Rs.  2000  in 
1822-23  to  Rs.  6000  in  1825-26.  In  the  next  seven  years,  except  in  1827-28  when 
they  were  Rs.  2000  and  in  1829-30  when  they  were  Rs.  24,000,  they  varied  from 
Rs.  7000  in  1830-31  to  Rs.  15,000  in  1832-33.  In  the  remaining  nine  years,  except 
in  1838-39  when  they  were  Rs.  22,000,  they  varied  from  Rs.  2000  in  1833-34,  1840-41, 
and  1841-42,  to  Rs.  6000  in  1834-35.  Lieutenant  Davidson,  23,  14th  October  1842, 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXXX.  part  II.  76-82. 

2 Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  1668  of  1844,  201. 

3 In  Ch&ndor  the  reduction  on  the  old  total  rental  was  fifty  per  cent  and  the  increase 
on  average  collections  before  the  survey  settlement  was  twenty-six  per  cent.  Bom. 
Gov.  Sel.  CXXX.  82.  The  average  collections  before  the  survey  settlement  amounted 
to  Rs.  60,048,  while  the  collections  at  survey  rates  amounted  in  1843  to  Rs.  62,847. 
Bom,  Gov,  Rev,  Rec,  1668  of  1844,  199, 
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Dindori  Settlement,  1842-43. 


Land. 

Dry-crop. 

Garden. 

Total. 

Channel-watered. 

W ell-watered. 

Acres. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Aver- 

age 

acre 

rate. 

Assess 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Government 
Alienated  ... 
Disputed  ... 
Barren 

Total  ... 

91,205 

16,783 

3366 

28,704 

As.  p. 

8 3 
10  9 

5 1 

Rs. 

47,211 

11,274 

1072 

4923 

387 

Rs.  a.  p 

4 5 3 
4 18 

Rs. 

21,322 

1585 

1437 

280 

R.a.p. 

3 2 1 
2 14  0 

Rs. 

4502 

802 

97,565 

17,450 

3366 

28,704 

Rs. 

73,035 

13,661 

1072 

1,40,058 

. 

6 9 

59,557 

5310 

4 5 3 

22,907 

1717 

3 15 

5304 

1,47,085 

87,768 

The  survey  was  next  introduced  into  Sinnar.  Forty-three  villages 
were  settled  in  1843-44  and  the  remaining  sixty-eight  in  the 
following  year.  On  the  north,  Sinnar  was  separated  from  Chandor 
by  the  Godavari,  on  the  east  and  south  it  was  bounded  by  Kopargaon 
and  Sangamner,  now  both  in  Ahmadnagar,  and  on  the  west  by  Nasik. 

In  the  group  of  forty-three  villages,  during  the  twenty-five 
years  ending  1842-43,  out  of  a total  nominal  rental  of  £11,500 
(Rs.  1,15,000),  collections  varied  from  £1400  (Rs.  14,000)  in  1824-25 
to  £7500  (Rs.  75,000)  in  1840-41,  and  averaged  £5000  (Rs.  50,000), 
and  remissions  varied  from  about  £50  (Rs.  500)  in  1818-19,  1819-20, 
1833-34,  and  1835-36,  to  £3200  (Rs.  32,000)  in  1824-25,  and  averaged 
£840  (Rs.  8400)  4 

The  diagram  for  the  entire  Sinnar  sub-division  shows  that  during 
the  twenty-five  years  ending  1842-43,  of  a nominal  rental  of 
£28,000  (Rs.  2,80,000),  collections  varied  from  £3250  (Rs.  32,500) 
in  1824-25  to  £16,000  (Rs.  1,60,000)  in  1842-43  and  averaged 
£11,400  (Rs.  1,14,000),  and  remissions  varied  from  £200  (Rs.  2,000) 
in  1818-19  and  1819-20,  to  £7000  (Rs.  70,000)  in  1824-25,  and 
averaged  £2080  (Rs.  20,800).1  2 


1 The  details  of  the  group  of  forty-three  villages  show  that,  in  the  first  five  years 
the  Collections  rose  steadily  from  Rs.  40,000  in  1818-19  to  Rs.  57,000  in  1822-23. 
They  then  fell  to  Rs.  14,000  in  1824-25,  and,  after  rising  to  Rs.  63,000  in  the  next 
year,  again  fell  to  Rs.  50,000  in  1826-27.  They  again  rose  to  Rs.  56,000  in  1827-28 
and  fell  in  the  next  two  years  to  Rs.  19,000.  Again,  with  an  increase  of  Rs.  22,000  in 
1830-31,  they  fell  to  Rs.  26,000  in  1832-33.  They  rose  in  the  following  year  to 
Rs.  61,000,  and,  during  the  next  nine  years  1834-1843,  varied  from  Rs.  42,000  in 
1838-39  to  Rs.  75,000  in  1840-41.  The  average  collections  during  the  whole  period 
of  twenty-five  years  amounted  to  a little  over  Rs.  50,000  of  a nominal  rental  of 
Rs.  1,15,000.  Remissions  varied  as  greatly  as  collections.  In  the  first  five  years 
they  steadily  rose  from  about  Rs.  500  in  1818-19  to  Rs.  6000  in  1822-23.  In  1824-25 
they  amounted  to  Rs.  32,000;  in  1829-30  to  Rs.  20,000  ; in  1832-33  to  Rs.  17,000  ; 
m 1828-29  to  Rs.  14,000  ; in  1831-32  to  Rs.  13,000;  in  1841-42  to  Rs.  11,000  ; and, 
except  in  1833-34  and  1835-36,  when  they  were  Rs.  500,  in  the  remaining  years  they 
varied  from  Rs.  3000  to  Rs.  5000.  Captain  Davidson,  27,  2nd  November  1843,  Bom 
Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  1668  of  1844,  179-192. 

2 The  details  of  the  entire  Sinnar  sub-division  are  : In  the  first  five  years  the 
Collections  steadily  rose  from  Rs.  95, 000 in  1818-19  to  Rs.  1,30,000  in  1822-23.  They 
then  began  to  fall  till  they  reached  Rs.  32,500  in  1824-25.  In  the  next  year  they 
rose  to  Rs.  1,31,000,  and  then  falling  in  one  year  and  rising  in  another,  they  fell  to 
Rs.  56,000  in  1829-30.  In  the  following  year  they  rose  to  Rs.  98,000,  in  the  next 
two  years  fell  to  Rs.  65,000,  and  again  rose  to  Rs.  1,40,000  in  1833-34.  Since  then, 
with  a fall  m one  year  and  arise  in  another,  they  amounted  to  Rs.  1,43  000  in  1837-38  • 
and  then  falling  to  Rs.  94,000  in  1838-39,  again  rose  to  Rs,  1,52,000  in  1839-40,  In 
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Most  of  the  Sinnar  landholders  were  (1843)  sunk  in  the  deepest 
poverty.  Their  very  small  household  and  personal  expenditure, 
everything  in  fact  seemed  to  show  that  the  assessment  exhausted 
the  whole  profit  of  their  land,  barely  leaving  them  a fair  return  for 
their  own  and  their  cattle's  labour  together  with  the  cost  of  field 
tools  and  seed.* 1 

The  survey  rates  of  Chandor2  and  Dindori  were  extended  to 
Sinnar,  and  as  the  Sinnar  soil  was  poorer  its  actual  assessment  was 
much  lower  than  in  the  two  other  sub-divisions.3  Compared  with 
the  former  nominal  rental  of  £11,468  (Rs.  1,14,680),  the  total 
survey  rental  of  the  group  of  forty-three  villages  amounted  fco  £5450 
(Rs.  54,500)  or  a decrease  of  over  fifty-two  per  cent.  The  collections 
in  the  first  year  of  survey  settlement  (1843-44),  amounting  to 
£4288  (Rs.  42,880),  showed  an  immediate  decrease  of  forty-one  per 
cent  on  the  revenue  (Rs.  73,101)  of  the  previous  year  and  of  fifteen 
per  cent  compared  with  the  average  revenue  (Rs.  50,461)  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years  (1818-1843).  When  the  whole  arable  area 
should  be  brought  under  tillage  the  survey  rental  would  show  an 
increase  of  seven  per  cent  over  the  average  collections  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  ending  1843.  The  financial  effect  of  the  survey  rates  on 
the  entire  sub-division  of  Sinnar  was  a decrease  of  fifty  per  cent  on 
the  old  nominal  rental.  Compared  with  the  collections  (Rs.  1,60,000) 
of  1842-43,  the  survey  collections  (Rs.  82,000)  of  1844-45  show  a 
decrease  of  forty- eight  per  cent.  If  the  whole  arable  area  was 
brought  under  tillage  the  survey  rental  (Rs.  1,38,142)  would  show 
an  increase  of  twenty-one  per  cent  compared  with  the  average 
collections  (Rs.  1,13,954)  in  the  twenty-five  years  ending  1842-43. 4 

The  next  part  of  the  district  into  which  the  survey  was  introduced 
was  a group  of  sixty-nine  villages  in  the  plain  part  of  Nasik.5 
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the  next  three  years  they  were  Rs.  1,45,000  in  1841-42  and  Rs.  1,60,000  in  1840-41 
and  1842-43.  The  average  collections  during  the  whole  period  of  twenty-five  years 
(1818-1843)  amounted  to  about  Rs.  1,14,000  of  a nominal  rental  of  Rs,  2,80,000, 
During  the  same  period  Remissions  also  varied  considerably.  A rise  from  Rs.  2000  in 
1818-19  to  Rs.  15,000  in  1821-22  was  followed  by  a fall  to  Rs.  6000  in  1823-24.  In 
1824-25,  the  amount  was  Rs.  70,000  ; in  1825-26,  Rs.  13,000  ; in  1826-27,  Rs.  28,000  ; 
in  1827-28,  Rs.  18,000;  in  1828-29,  Rs.  28,000;  in  1829-30,  Rs.  50,000;  in  1830-31, 
Rs.  25,000  ; in  1831-32,  Rs.  30,000  ; in  1832-33,  Rs.  40,000  ; in  1833-34,  no 
remissions;  in  1834-35,  Rs.  20,000;  in  1835-36,  Rs.  4000:  in  1836-37,  Rs.  25,000; 
in  1837-38,  Rs.  10,000;  in  1838-39,  Rs.  43,000;  in  1839-40,  Rs.  11,000;  in  1840-41, 
Rs.  18,000  ; in  1841-42,  Rs.  30,000  ; and  in  1842-43,  Rs.  10,000.  Captain  Davidson, 
31,  17th  October  1844. 

1 Mr.  Bell,  Sub-collector,  365  of  13th  November  1843,  para  11,  in  Sinnar  Survey 
Rep.  843  of  1874,  and  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  1668  of  1844,  173-175. 

2 They  were,  dry-land  Re.  1 to  annas  2| ; garden,  channel-watered,  Rs.  8 to  Rs.  3, 
and  well- watered,  Rs,  4 to  Rs.  2. 

3 The  average  survey  acre  rate  on  the  dry-crop  land  of  ChAndor  was  Rs,  0-9-8, 
while  the  average  rate  of  the  dry-crop  land  of  Sinnar  was  Rs.  0-7-10.  Survey 
Rep.  27  of  1843,  para  14,  in  Survey  Report  843  of  1874. 

4 Mr.  Bell,  365  of  13th  November  1843,  para  7.  The  reduction  in  ChAndor  was 
fifty-five  per  cent,  and  in  Dindori  it  was  only  31J  per  cent.  Captain  Davidson,  31  of 
17th  October  1844,  para  3.  Captain  Davidson,  35,  23rd  November  1844,  paras.  22,  23 
in  Survey  Rep.  843  of  1874. 

5 The  NAsik  sub-division  consisted  (1845)  of  112  villages,  of  which  sixty-nine  plain 
and  fifteen  hill  villages  were  Government  property,  and  twenty-eight  were  alienat- 
ed. Ensign  H.  J,  Day,  5th  March  1845,  paras.  5 and  6,  in  NAsik  Survey  Rep,  6 of 
16th  April  1845. 
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They  were  settled  in  1844-45.  The  measurements  were  begun  in 
1848  and  finished  in  1844,  and  the  classification  was  begun  in 
April  and  finished  in  December  1844.  The  Nasik  sub-division  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Dindori,  on  the  north-east  by  Chandor,  on 
the  east  by  Sinnar,  on  the  south-east  by  the  Akola  sub-division  of 
Ahmadnagar,  on  the  south  by  the  Kavnai  sub-division,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Trimbak  petty-division.  The  total  area  of  the  sub- 
division was  estimated  at  about  354  square  miles  or  226,604  acres. 
Of  these  231  square  miles  or  147,826  acres  were  occupied  by 
sixty-nine  Government  plain  villages,  32J  square  miles  or  20,700 
acres  by  fifteen  Government  hill  villages,  and  90 § square  miles  or 
58,078  acres  by  twenty-eight  alienated  villages.  During  the 
twenty-six  years  ending  1843-44,  of  a nominal  rental  of  £14,600 
(Rs.  1,46,000)  collections  had  varied  from  £2600  (Rs.  26,000) 
in  1824-25  to  £8800  (Rs.  88,000)  in  1842-43,  and  averaged  £6750 
(Rs.  67,500),  and  remissions  had  varied  from  £50  (Rs.  500)  in 
1833-34  to  £4400  (Rs.  44,000)  in  1824-25,  and  averaged  £765 
(Rs.  7650).1 

The  lands  of  the  Nasik  sub -division,  which  were  shut  in  by  hills 
on  the  west,  south,  and  part  of  the  east,  were  rough  in  the  west  and 
south,  and  gradually  grew  more  level  towards  the  north  and  east. 
The  country  was  bare  of  trees,  except  in  the  south  where  were  large 
mango  groves.  Some  of  the  villages  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Godavari  were  famous  for  their  rich  black  soil.  The  drainage 
from  its  hills  gave  Nasik  a better  water-supply  than  either  Sinnar 
or  Chandor,  though  the  deep  channels  prevented  the  water  being 
much  used  for  irrigation.2  The  rainfall  was  heavier  and  less 
changeable  than  either  in  Chandor  or  Sinnar.  Nasik  was  also 
better  off  for  roads  than  the  neighbouring  sub-divisions.  The  whole 
of  the  traffic  between  the  inland  parts  and  the  coast  passed  through 
Nasik  byr  two  main  routes  to  Agra  and  to  Nagpur.  Along  the 
Bombay-Agra  road,  which  passed  through  eighteen  miles  of  the 
west  of  the  district,  an  immense  quantity  of  groceries,  English 


1 The  diagram  annexed  to  the  survey  report  shows  that  during  the  first  four  years 
of  British  rule  the  Collections  rose  from  about  Rs.  70,000  in  1818-19  to  about 
Rs.  77,500  in  1821-22.  In  the  next  year  they  fell  to  Rs.  67,000  and  rose  to 
Rs.  82,000  in  1823-24.  Then  came  the  year  of  famine  1824-25,  when  the  revenue 
realised  amounted  to  about  Rs.  26,000  only.  In  the  next  year  the  collections  rose  to 
Rs.  80,000,  and,  with  a fall  of  about  Rs.  14,000  in  1826-27,  amounted  to  Rs.  80,000  in 
1827-28.  In  the  next  two  years  they  fell  to  Rs.  37,000,  and,  after  rising  to  Rs.  64,000 
in  the  following  year,  again  fell  to  Rs.  36,500  in  1832-33,  another  bad  year.  Since 
then,  except  in  1838-39  when  they  were  only  Rs,  38,000,  there  was  a steady  increase 
until  the  collections  amounted  to  about  Rs.  87,000  in  1843-44  the  year  before  survey. 
During  the  same  period  Remissions  also  varied  considerably.  In  the  first  four  years 
there  were  no  remissions.  In  1822-23  they  amounted  to  Rs.  10,000  ; in  1824-25  to 
about  Rs,  44,000;  in  1826-27  to  Rs,  19,000;  in  1828-29  and  1829-30  to  Rs.  15,000  • 
in  1832-33  to  Rs.  9500;  in  1838-39  to  Rs.  20,000;  in  1841-42  to  Rs.  8000  ; and  in 
the  remaining  years  they  varied  from  Rs.  500  to  Rs.  6500.  "Captain  Davidson  6, 
16th  April  1845,  and  Mr.  Day,  5th  March  1845,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  163  of  1845. 

2 There  were  ninety-five  dams,  bandhdrds,  and  1166  wells  in  N&sik,  watering  4950 
acres  and  yielding  by  the  survey  rates  Rs,  18,600 ; in  Chandor  there  were  5602  acres 
yielding  Rs.  21,151  ; in  Dindori  there  were  6402  acres  yielding  Rs.  25,952;  and  in 
Sinnar  6707  acres  yielding  Rs.  28,300.  The  percentage  proportion  of  garden  land 
was  6 in  Dindori,  5 in  N&sik,  3£  in  Ch&ndor,  and  2£  in  Sinnar.  Ensign  H.  J.  Day, 
5th  March  1845,  para.  18  and  Statement  B, 
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cloth,  iron,  metals,  rice,  and  salt  passed  inward  to  Khfindesh  and 
Mdlwa,  and  there  was  a vast  coastward  traffic  in  country-made 
goods,  cotton,  and  opium.  This  traffic  was  likely  (1845)  to  increase 
when  the  Tal  pass  road  was  finished.  The  Nagpur  road  left 
the  Bombay- Agra  road  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Nasik  and 
struck  east  across  Chandor  and  Patoda  through  the  Nizam's 
territories  to  Berar  and  Nagpur.  Along  this  route,  which  was  not 
a made  road,  great  quantities  of  cotton  and  grain  passed  from  the 
inland  districts  to  the  coast.  The  made  road  from  Nasik  to  Sinnar 
had  little  traffic,  as  the  coastward  trade  took  a cross  country  track 
which  joined  the  Bombay-Agra  road  about  nine  miles  south-west  of 
Ndsik. 

Exclusive  of  Nfisik  .with  22,502  people  the  sub-division  had  a 
population  of  27,885  or  115  to  the  square  mile,  against  100  in 
Dindori  and  104  in  Sinnar.1  The  people  were  (1845)  very  badly  off, 
labouring  under  pinching  poverty.  But  this  poverty,  in  Mr. 
Day’s  opinion,  was  due  not  to  excessive  rates  of  assessment,  but  to 
the  extravagant  marriage  expenses  which  the  poorest  thought  it 
necessary  to  incur.  Their  want  of  foresight  and  self-control 
plunged  them  into  the  hands  of  moneylenders  and  other  extortioners. 
The  people  complained  bitterly  of  the  help  that  the  Government 
gave  to  the  moneylenders  in  recovering  their  debts.  In  Mr.  Day's 
opinion  the  system  of  borrowing  at  exorbitant  rates  must,  in  spite  of 
light  assessment,  keep  the  people  low  and  depressed.2 

On  account  of  its  surer  rainfall  and  its  better  markets  higher 
rates  were  fixed  for  Nasik  than  had  been  introduced  into  Sinnar, 
Dindori,  or  Chandor.  The  sixty-nine  villages  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  and,  according  to  position,  their  dry-crop  soils  were 
assessed  at  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  per  cent  above  the  rates 
prevailing  in  the  other  sub-divisions.3  In  the  villages  near  Nasik 
garden  lands  were  assessed  at  twenty-five  per  cent  above  the  rates 
introduced  in  the  other  sub -divisions. 4 * In  one  case,  the  village  of 
Sathpur  which  supplied  Nasik  with  most  of  its  vegetables,  the  rates 
were  raised  fifty  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  these  new  rates  was  a survey  rental  of  (Rs.  79,272), 
or  a fall  of  forty-five  per  cent  from  the  former  nominal  rental 
(Rs.  1,46,000).  Compared  with  the  collections  (Rs.  87,000)  of  the 
year  before  survey  (1843-44),  the  survey  collections  (Rs.  57,000)  of 
1844-45  showed  a fall  of  thirty-four  per  cent,  and,  compared  with 
the  average  collections  (Rs.  67,215)  of  the  twenty-six  years  ending 
1843-44,  a fall  of  fifteen  per  cent.  If  the  whole  arable  area  was 


t ^^.ese  figures  refer  only  to  the  (Government  villages  in  each  sub-division. 
Including  its  twenty-eight  alienated  villages,  many  of  which  were  very  populous, 
N&sik  contained  63,500  people  or  185  to  the  square  mile,  which  was  very  considerably 
m excess  of  the  population  of  the  other  sub-divisions.  Mr.  Day,  5th  March  1845 
paras  26-28,  and  Captain  Davidson,  47  of  29th  November  1845. 

2 Ensign  H.  J.  Day,  5th  March  1845,  para.  29. 

3 The  dry-crop  acre  rates,  fixed  for  Ch&ndor,  Dindori,  and  Sinnar,  were  maximum 
Re.  1 and  minimum  2 as.  3 ps.  Mr.  Blane,  Rev.  Com.  724  of  21st  May  1845. 

4 ‘It  may  be  presumed  that  the  rates  referred  to  are  those  contained  in  Government 

t 65!er  oh?  T1845'  These  varied  from  2'10  t0  5-7-8*  Per  Ugha.  ’ Gov, 

Letter  3704  of  29th  July  1845. 
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brought  under  tillage  the  survey  rates  would  show  an  increase 
of  eighteen  per  cent  on  the  average  collections  of  the  twenty-six 
years  ending  1843-44.1 2 


Ndsik  Settlement,  1845. 2 
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Total  ... 

147,632 

... 

73,203 

3939 

... 

17,261 

2529 

...  j 8184 

154,100 

98,648 

In  1846  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  the  Ahmadnagar 
sub-division  of  Patoda,  most  of  which  is  now  included  in  Nandgaon 
and  Yeola.  Under  Patoda  the  petty  division  of  Kumbhari  was 
included,  a narrow  strip  on  both  banks  of  the  Godavari,  containing 
thirty-four  villages,  thirty-two  of  them  Government  and  two 
alienated.  Patoda,  the  main  division,  lay  to  the  north  of  Kumbhari 
and  contained  221  villages,  157  of  them  Government  and  sixty-four 
alienated.  The  whole  sub-division  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Khandesh,  on  the  east  by  the  Nizam/ s dominions,  on  the  south  by 
Nevasa,  Rahuri,  and  Sinnar,  and  on  the  west  by  Chandor.  Its 
area  was  about  912  square  miles,  of  which  the  Government  villages 
occupied  709  square  miles  or  454,365  acres  and  the  alienated 
villages  about  203  square  miles  or  147,983  acres.  In  general 
features  Patoda  closely  resembled  Chandor.  The  north  of  the 
sub-division,  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  known  as  Briar  Land 
or  hdti  taraf,  was  broken  and  hilly,  lying  between  the  heights  that 
border  Khandesh  and  the  low  range,  which,  forming  a link  between 
the  Chandor  and  the  Ajanta  hills,  is  the  water-parting  between 
the  Godavari  and  Girna  valleys.  In  the  north-west  this  hilly  tract 
was  hollowed  into  a large  rolling  valley.  A small  part  to  the  north- 
east was  also  fairly  even.  But  the  centre,  south,  and  south-west 
were  roughened  by  low  hills  and  by  tablelands  cleft  by  deep  ravines. 
Except  a few  patches  of  tillage  this  part  of  the  sub-division  was 
covered  with  the  thorny  bushes  that  gave  it  the  name  of  Briar  Land. 
Except  in  the  north-east  the  soil  was  poor.  Most  of  the  north-west 
valley  was  very  poor,  and  except  for  bushes  and  brushwood  the 
tablelands  and  hills  were  nearly  bare.  The  streams  were  dry 


1 Captain  Davidson,  6 of  16th  April  1845,  para  14. 

2 This  statement  is  for  seventy-one  villages.  To  the  original  sixty-nine  plain  villages 

at  £rst  “eluded  in  the  hill  group,  were  added.  The  past 
n AQ'lSt4)a^erag®  collections  of  these  seventy-one  villages  amounted  to  about 

910  of  19th  OCtaPltami8D7TldS0n5  47  °f  29th  November  1845>  in  N*»k  Survey  Report 
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during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  the  people  often  suffered 
from  want  of  water. 

The  southern  village  lands  formed  one  large  plain  which  sloped 
with  a slightly  waving  surface  from  the  hills  south  to  the  Godavari. 
Under  the  hills  the  soil  was  poor  and  scanty.  But  near  the 
Godavari  barren  patches  were  broken  by  wide  stretches  of  deep 
rich  soil.  The  soil  was  of  ordinary  quality,  but  the  deeper  loams 
were  unusually  stiff  and  greedy  of  rain. 

The  crops  in  Patoda  were  much  like  the  Chandor  crops.  The 
hill  harvest  was  altogether  early,  consisting  of  millet  mixed  with 
pulse  and  some  oil  plants,  and  in  garden  lands  an  occasional  crop  of 
wheat  or  of  Indian  millet.  The  open  villages  to  the  south  had  a 
double  harvest,  an  early  harvest  of  millet  and  oil  plants  and  a late 
harvest  of  wheat  and  Indian  millet.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Godavari  wheat  was  nearly  as  common  as  millet  and  stretched  far 
up  the  sub-division,  yielding  to  millet  as  the  ground  roughened  into 
hills.  A little  tobacco  was  grown  in  suitable  spots  and  there  were 
some  patches  of  rather  sickly  cotton.  Except  in  a few  villages  such 
as  Kasmari,  Nagarsul,  and  Mukhed,  there  was  little  garden  tillage. 
Sugarcane  did  not  seem  to  thrive,  or  at  least  was  little  grown,  and 
vegetables  paid  only  near  the  larger  villages.  Husbandmen  of  the 
gardener  or  Mali  caste  grew  vegetables  rather  than  dry-crops.  But 
the  Kunbi  was  often  too  lazy  to  undergo  the  labour  of  growing 
watered  crops.  Except  in  years  of  scanty  rainfall  the  area  of  garden 
tillage  was  seldom  large. 

Of  the  189  Government  villages  eight  were  market  towns.1 
Besides  the  great  Poona  road  that  crossed  by  Ankai  and  Yeola, 
there  were  two  leading  thoroughfares  from  Nasik  by  Saykhed, 
Vinchur,  and  Yeola,  east  to  Khamgaon,  and  south-east  to  Aurangabad. 
To  and  from  Aurangabad  there  went  salt,  cloth,  grain,  and 
groceries.  On  the  Khamgaon  road  the  chief  export  was  cotton. 
Little  trade  but  many  travellers  passed  along  the  Poona  road. 

Especially  in  the  rich  Kumbhari  villages,  near  the  Godavari,  most 
of  the  people  were  wretchedly  poor.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  three 
years  of  almost  total  failure  of  crops.  But  the  distress  was 
increased  by  the  weight  and  the  unevenness  of  the  assessment. 
A system  of  bigha  rates  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Musalmans.  But  for  more  than  a hundred  years  the  Patoda  villages 
had  been  held  as  a private  estate,  and  the  proprietors,  giving  up 
measurements  and  exactness,  agreed  with  their  people  to  take  a 
certain  rent  for  an  unmeasured  plot  or  share  of  the  village  land. 
For  two  years  after  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  system  of 
holding  unmeasured  plots  or  shares  was  continued.  Then  in  1821 
a bigha  rate  was  introduced,  as  it  was  impossible  to  test  the  fairness 
of  the  rents  levied  from  the  former  plots.  There  were  traces  of  old 
bigha  rates  in  the  revenue  records.  But  tests  showed  them  to  be 
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1 The  population  of  the  Government  villages  was  48,733,  exclusive  of  10,655  in 
Yeola.  Mr.  Gooddine,  20th  July  1846,  in  Captain  Davidson’s  Pdtoda  Survey  Report, 
62  of  14th  September  1846,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  163  of  1847. 
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so  inaccurate  that  new  measurements  were  required.  The  new 
measurements  brought  to  light  a much  larger  area  than  was  formerly 
returned,  the  rental  on  this  extra  area  was  levied  by  yearly 
additions  for  four  seasons.  But  it  was  not  known  that  the  old 
bighci  was  often  intentionally  unequal,  large  in  poor  soils  and  small 
in  rich.  So,  when  an  even  rate  was  enforced,  the  poorer  soils 
were  thrown  up  and  tillage  was  confined  to  the  richer  soils. 

To  meet  this  evil,  villagers  were  allowed  to  take  whole 
numbers  and  pay  only  for  such  rich  patches  as  they  chose  to  till. 
In  1828,  when  the  fall  in  produce  prices  was  doubling  the  weight  of 
the  Government  rents,  villagers  were  asked  if  they  would  like  to  give 
up  the  big  ha  rate  and  go  back  to  the  old  plot  system.  Thirteen 
villages  petitioned  for  a return  to  the  old  system,  and  the  change 
was  made.  But  from  the  growing  distress  among  the  landholders 
the  plot  system  broke  down,  and,  instead  of  receiving  rent  from  the 
whole  area,  the  assessment  was  levied  only  from  the  patches  that 
were  under  tillage.  In  the  time  of  great  distress  in  1833-34  leave 
was  given  to  allow  a larger  bigha  for  the  poorer  soils,  and  the  practice 
came  into  force  of  entering  the  patches  of  tilled  and  untilled  land  in 
a field,  not  according  to  their  measurement  but  according  to  the 
proportion  they  bore  to  the  rated  area.  Thus,  by  using  the  larger 
bigha  a poor  field  of  twenty-four  bighds  would  be  rated  at  eighteen, 
and,  if  the  arable  area  was  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  it  was  entered  at 
twelve  instead  of  at  sixteen  bighds.  This  allowance  in  favour  of  the 
tiller  of  poor  lands  was  common  in  Ahmadnagar.  It  was  unknown  in 
other  parts  of  Nasik,  where  the  actual  area  held  was  always  shown. 

Under  its  former  owners  Patoda  had  no  special  garden  rates.  In 
1821,  when  the  bigha  assessment  was  introduced,  the  British  officers 
measured  such  garden  lands  as  were  under  tillage,  assumed  that 
amount  to  be  the  total  garden  area  for  each  well,  field,  or  village, 
and  assessed  it  at  two  rupees  the  bigha.  In  succeeding  years,  if  the 
whole  of  this  area  was  not  tilled,  remissions  were  granted.  Garden 
land,  which  was  out  of  cultivation  in  1821,  was  not  measured  and 
escaped  assessment.  Afterwards,  when  it  was  brought  under  tillage, 
it  was  charged  a special  water  rate.  This  was  continued  till 
1837-38  when  Government  made  special  concessions  to  increase 
the  area  under  garden  crops.  In  1842  the  secretary  or  daftardav 
to  the  Collector  of  Ahmadnagar  examined  the  garden  land  of  each 
village,  and  fixed  the  amount  to  be  rated  to  each  well.  But  the  old 
concession  of  charging  only  on  the  area  under  tillage  was  continued 
till  the  introduction  of  the  survey  in  1846. 

These  changes  and  concessions,  though  to  a somewhat  less 
extent,  applied  to  Kumbhari  as.  well  as  to  Patoda.  Under  the 
1846  survey  measurement  the  former  estimate  of  220,247  bighds  in 
Kumbhari  was  reduced  to  110,224  acres;  while  390,787  bighds  in 
Patoda  gave  344,142  acres,  showing  that  the  Patoda  bigha  was  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  Kumbhari  bigha , an  inequality  which  was 
partly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  average  value  of  the  soils. 

i ^ree  years  of  British  management  (1818-19. to 
16LU-J1),  the  demand  was  comparatively  light  and  the  collections 
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far  above  the  average.  Then  was  introduced  the  correct  measuring 
of  fields  and  assessing  the  excess  by  yearly  increments.  During 
the  next  four  years  this  yearly  increase  in  the  bigha  rate  was 
accompanied  by  a failing  revenue.  The  fall  continued  till  1833-34, 
when  the  collections  again  rose  above  the  average.  During  this 
year  the  old  system  of  measuring  poor  lands  by  a specially  large 
bigha  was  introduced,  and  from  that  time  till  1846,  in  spite  of  bad 
seasons,  there  was  on  the  whole  a steady  improvement.1 

During  the  twenty-eight  years  ending  1845-46,  o£  a total  of 
430,000  arable  bighds  the  area  under  tillage  varied  from  90,000  in 
1829-30  to  205,000  in  1821-22  and  1840-41,  and  averaged  170,000; 
collections,  out  of  a nominal  rental  of  £37,000  (Rs.  3,70,000),  varied 
from  £3000  (Rs.  30,000)  in  1824-25  to  £16,000  (Rs.  1,60,000)  in 
1842-43,  and  averaged  £11,000  (Rs.  1,10,000)  ; and  remissions 
varied  from  £900  (Rs.  9,000)  in  1833-34  and  1837-38  to  £9500 
(Rs.  95,000)  in  1824-25,  and  averaged  £3627  (Rs.  36,270)  or  thirty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  average  collections.2 

Under  the  1846  survey  the  villages  of  Patoda  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  a south-west  group  including  the  Kumbhari  villages  and 
nearly  all  the  villages  bordering  on  Chandor,  and  a north  and  east 
group  including  the  Briar  Tract  in  tRe  north  and  the  villages  near  the 
Nizam’s  frontier.  The  dry-crop  lands  of  the  119  villages  in  the 
south-west  were  assessed  at  acre  rates  varying  from  2 s.  6d.  to  3f d. 
(Rs.  1 J - as.  2|).  The  lands  of  the  seventy  remaining  villages 
were  assessed  at  acre  rates  varying  from  2s.  to  3d.  (Re.  1 - as.  2). 
The  garden  lands  were  divided  into  two  classes,  channel- 
watered  lands  which  were  divided  into  thirteen  grades  with  acre 
rates  ranging  from  3s.  4Jd.  to  12s.  (Re.  1-11- Rs.  6),  and  well- 
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1 Captain  Davidson,  62  of  14th  September  1846,  para.  12. 

2 The  following  are  the  details  of  the  variations  in  the  Tillage  Area  : Of  a 
total  arable  area  of  430,000  bighds  the  tillage  area  in  the  first  two  years  of  British 
rule  was  about  165,000  bighds.  It  rose  to  200,000  in  1820-21  and  fell  from 

205.000  in  1821-22  to  130,000  in  1824-25.  In  the  next  four  years  it  rose  from 

165.000  in  1825-26  to  172,000  in  1828-29,  and  fell  to  90,000  in  1829-30.  In  the 
next  two  years  it  varied  between  160,000  and  150,000,  and  in  the  third  year  fell  to 

100.000  in  1832-33.  It  again  rose  to  160,000  in  1833-34  and  since  that  year  it 
never  went  higher  than  205, 000  in  1840-41,  nor  below  150,000  in  1834-35,  1838-39, 
and  1845-46.  The  average  tillage  area  was  about  170,000  bighds  or  40  per  cent  of 
the  entire  arable  area.  Under  Collections,  of  a nominal  rental  of  Bs.  3,70,000, 
in  the  first  five  years,  except  in  1821-22  when  they  were  Bs.  1,26,000,  the  collections 
ranged  from  Bs.  1,40,000  to  Bs.  1,46,000.  In  the  next  two  years  they  fell  to 
Bs.  1,14,000  in  1823-24  and  Bs.  30,000  in  1824-25.  In  the  following  year  they  rose 
to  Rs.  1,24,000  and  fell  in  the  next  four  years  to  Bs.  40,000  in  1829-30.  They  then 
rose  to  Bs.  1,05,000  in  the  following  year,  and  fell  in  the  next  two  years  to 
Bs.  48,000  in  1832-33.  In  1833-34  they  rose  to  Bs.  1,37,000  and  in  the  next  six 
years  ranged  between  Bs.  65,000  in  1838-39  and  Bs.  1,44,000  in  1837-38.  Since 
then,  except  in  1844-45  when  they  were  about  Bs.  74,000  and  in  1845-46  when  they 
were  about  Rs.  66,000,  they  ranged  between  Bs.  1,15,000  in  1843-44  and  Bs.  1,60,000 
in  1842-43.  Bemissions  were  not  required  in  the  first  two  years.  In  the  next 
thirteen  years,  except  1820-21  with  Bs.  20,000,  1821-22  with  Bs.  54,000,  1824-25  with 
Bs.  95,000,  and  1825-26  with  Bs.  26,000,  they  varied  between  Bs.  33,000  and 
Bs.  46,000.  In  the  next  five  years  1833-1838,  except  1836-37  when  they  were 
Bs,  45,000,  they  varied  between  Bs.  9000  in  1833-34  and  1837-38,  and  Bs.  21,000 
m 1834-35.  In  the  remaining  eight  years  1838-1846,  except  1842-43  with  Bs.  12  000 
1839-40  with  Bs.  23,000,  and  1840-41  with  Bs.  32,000,  they  varied  between 
Bs,  50,000  in  1841-42  and  Bs.  66,000  in  1844-45.  Diagram  in  Survey  Bep.  62  of  1846, 
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watered  lands  with  five  grades  paying  acre  rates  of  from  3s.  to  6s. 
(Rs.  1^-Rs.  3).  The  effect  of  the  new  rates  was  to  reduce  the 
total  rental  from  £36,983  (Rs.  3,69,830)  to  £16,100  (Rs.  1,61,000) 
or  about  56^  per  cent.  But  the  old  total  rental  had  never  been 
realised,  and  the  survey  total  was  46^  per  cent  in  excess  of 
(Rs.  1,09,864)  the  average  of  past  collections.  At  the  same  time 
this  new  total  was  not  likely  to  be  soon  levied,  and  the  survey 
figures  showed  a reduction  in  the  average  acre-rate  from  Is.  9 d.  to 
Is.  (as.  14  - as.  8).  The  former  Is.  9 d.,  it  was  true,  represented  the 
best  lands  only,  while  the  new  Is.  included  all  arable  lands  whether 
rich  or  poor.  Still  the  change  represented  a very  important  reduction 
in  the  Grovernment  demand. 

The  survey  rental  of  £16,100  (Rs.  1,61,000)  was  £20,883 
(Rs.  208,830)  or  56 1 per  cent  less  than  the  old  nominal  rental 
(Rs.  3,69,830).  The  collections  in  the  first  year  (1846-47)  of  survey 
rates  amounted  to  £9800  (Rs.  98,000),  or  48 1 per  cent  more  than 
the  collections  (Rs.  66,000)  of  1845-46  at  former  rates,  and  nearly 
eleven  per  pent  less  than  the  average  collections  (Rs.  1,09,864)  in 
the  twenty-eight  years  ending  1845-46.  If  the  whole  arable  area 
was  brought  under  tillage  the  survey  rates  would  yield  £16,100 
(Rs.  1,61,000),  or  46 \ per  cent  more  than  the  average  collections 
during  the  twenty-eight  years  ending  1845-46. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  these  settlements  : 


Ndsik  Plain  Survey  Settlement,  1840-1847 A 


Sub-Division. 

Villages. 

Former. 

Survey. 

Collections. 

Settle- 

ment 

year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Total 

rental. 

Years. 

Amount. 

Ch&ndor  

Dindori  

Sinnar  

N&sik 

Patoda  

Total  ... 

126 

63 

111 

69 

189 

1818-1842 

1818-1842 

1818-1844 

1818-1844 

1818-1846 

Rs. 

91.000 

62.000 

1.14.000 
69,500 

1.10.000 

1842-43 

1842-43 

1844-45 

1844-45 

1846-47 

Rs. 

94.000 
62,500 

82.000 

51.000 

98.000 

Rs. 

1,08,000 

75,000 

1.39.000 
80,500 

1.65.000 

558 

4,46,500 

... 

3,87,500 

5,67,500 

While  the  plain,  or  desk,  villages  were  being  surveyed  and 
settled  by  Mr.  G-oldsmid  and  Lieutenant  Davidson,  the  survey  and 
settlement  of  the  hill,  or  dang,  villages  was  (1840)  entrusted  to 
Mr.  C.  E.  Fraser-Tytler,  acting  third  assistant  collector,  who 
continued  on  the  work  till  184 7.1  2 This  hill  land  was  a tract  in 
Dindori,  Nasik,  and  Igatpuri,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sapta- 
shring  hills,  on  the  east  by  the  very  irregular  western  limit  of  the 
plain  districts  which  in  places  ran  up  valleys  close  to  the  Sahyadris, 
on  the  south  by  the  Akola  hills  in  Ahmadnagar,  and  on  the  west 


1 Prepared  from  diagram  7 in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXXIII,  160. 

2 Lieutenant-Colonel  Taverner,  893  of  15th  October  1875.  Mr.  Fraser-Tytler  had 
at  first  only  the  mdmlatd&r’s  staff  to  help  ; a few  classers  and  measurers  were  after- 
wards added,  and  in  1843  Mr.  Hexton  was  appointed  his  assistant.  On  account  of  the 
feverish  climate  the  working  season  did  not  last  for  more  than  five  or  six  months. 
Mr.  Tytler,  77  of  13th  October  1845. 
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by  the  Sahyadris.  The  Nasik  hill  tract  stretched  east  from  the 
crest  of  the  Sahyadris  to  an  average  distance  of  thirty-five  miles ; 
its  length  from  Saptashring  to  Harischandragad  was  ninety  miles 
and  the  superficial  area  3150  square  miles. 1 

In  these  dang  or  hill  villages  were  to  be  found  both  rice  and 
dry- crop  lands.  There  were  four  sorts  of  dry-crop  land,  of  which 
three2  were  ploughable  and  the  fourth  was  so  steep  that  it  could  be 
worked  only  by  the  hand.3  All  the  rice  was  sown  in  nurseries, 
manured  with  wood-ashes  sometimes  in  a corner  of  the  field,  but 
generally  on  sloping  ground  at  the  field  side. 

When  Mr.  Tytler  began  the  survey  of  the  N^sik  hill  lands  in  1841 
he  found  the  country  empty  and  the  people  greatly  impoverished.4 5 
Much  of  the  land  was  waste  and  covered  with  brushwood  and  forest.6 

The  hill  villages  of  Igatpuri  or  Kavnai  had  great  natural  advantages 
of  which  the  people  had  failed  to  make  use.6  The  most  prosperous 
classes  were  those  that  had  least  to  do  with  tillage.  These  were 
the  cattle-breeding  tribes,  the  Kanadas  and  Thakurs,  who  formed  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  people,  and  though  they  raised  grain  enough 
for  their  home  use,  they  mainly  depended  on  their  herds  and  flocks. 
The  Thakur  tribes  lived  chiefly  on  game,  and  when  they  amassed  a 
little  capital  devoted  themselves' to  breeding  goats  and  cattle  rather 
than  to  tillage.  Both  of  these  tribes,  but  especially  the  Kanadas, 
were  remarkably  well  off.  Some  Kanada  hamlets,  with  not  more 
than  three  or  four  houses,  had  as  many  as  500  cattle  and  500  goats. 
They  were  of  great  use  to  the  husbandmen,  supplying  them  with 
cheap  and  useful  cattle.  The  Kunbis  seemed  unable  to  lay  by  money 
or  to  add  to  their  capital.  In  spite  of  their  steady  industry  they  seemed 
to  grow  poorer  and  many  had  become  impoverished  and  apathetic. 

The  result  of  the  attempts  made  in  1824  and  again  in  1833  to  have 
the  whole  area  measured  and  assessed,  was  unsatisfactory  as  the 
work  had  been  carried  out  by  hereditary  village  and  district  officers 
without  proper  supervision.7 

Until  1840,  the  returns  had  almost  always  shown  less  than  the 
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1 This  includes  the  Akola  ddngs  in  Ahmadnagar.  Mr.  Tytler,  588  of  18th  April 
1860,  para.  2,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  117  of  1860,  133. 

2 The  three  ploughable  varieties  were  black  or  kali  low  lying  land,  generally  dark, 
and  best  fitted  for  wheat  and  other  late  crops  ; reddish  or  kordl  land,  also  low  lying 
and  able  to  yield  masur,  gram,  and  other  late  crops,  as  well  as  nipani  or  unwatered 
sugarcane  ; ploughable  uplands  or  mal,  yielding  early  or  kharif  crops  such  as  a particular 
description  of  millet,  Indian  millet,  and  ndgli.  Mr.  H.  E.  Goldsmid,  17  of  11th 
October  1841,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  9.  The  plough  was  drawn  either  by  two 
bullocks  or  by  two  male  buffaloes,  or  by  a bullock  and  a buffalo.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel. 
VL  48' 

3 Grain  land  on  steep  slopes,  which  could  be  worked  only  by  the  hoe,  was  called 
dali.  These  steeps  yielded  (1841)  ndgli , sava,  and  a few  other  early  crops.  Bom. 
Gov.  Sel.  VI.  9. 

4 In  1845,  compared  with  215  in  Ndsik  and  104  in  Sinnar,  the  average  population 
to  the  square  mile  was  100  in  plain  Dindori  and  36  in  hill  Dindori.  Mr.  Tytler, 
77  of  13th  October  1845. 

5 Mr.  Tytler,  588  of  18th  April  1860,  appended  to  Dindori  D&ng  Revision  Survey 
Report  893  of  15th  October  1875. 

6 Mr.  Tytler,  19th  April  1841,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  32-33. 

7 Mr.  Goldsmid,  135  of  1st  November  1840,  paras  22-28, 
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Chapter  VIII.  actual  area  under  tillage.  Mr.  Tytler  warned  the  district  officers  or 
Land  zaminddrs  to  be  careful  in  their  measurements.  The  result  was  that 

Administration.  a test  in  the  following  year  showed  an  almost  uniform  over-return  of 

area.  In  some  cases  the  area  returned  was  double  the  actual  area.  Out 
of  sixty- nine  numbers,  in  only  seventeen  were  the  entries  correct  within 
five  per  cent ; and  these  numbers  were  so  small,  quarter  and  half 
acres,  that  no  great  error  was  possible.  The  probable  excess  in  the 
area  returned  over  the  area  tilled  was  about  one-fourth.  Besides 
the  power  the  hereditary  district  officers  had  of  befriending  or  of 
harming  a landholder  by  incorrect  area  returns,  they  were  able  to 
enter  the  quality  of  his  field  as  land  fit  to  bear  an  acre  rate  of  2s.,  of 
Is.  6d.,  or  of  Is.  (Re.  1,  as.  12,  or  as.  8).  In  the  village  of  Januri,  a 
few  of  the  richest  families  held  the  best  land  and  paid  the  lowest 
rates,  while  the  barrener  fields  of  the  poorer  villagers  were  burdened 
by  the  higher  rates.  The  rates  fixed  by  the  district  officers  were 
practically  final.  They  were  the  people’s  ‘ governors.’  There  was 
a right  of  appeal,  but  the  right  existed  only  in  name.  f We  have 
never/  wrote  Mr.  Tytler,  f introduced  any  regularity  in  procedure, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  prove  what  are  irregularities.  Neither  can 
officers  be  blamed  for  faults  which  are  inherent  in  the  system.  As 
complaint  was  practically  useless  the  people  did  what  they  could  to 
gam  the  favour  of  their  masters.  The  hereditary  officers  had  an 
ascendancy  unknown  in  other  parts/1 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  hill  villages  and  into  the  existing 
revenue  system  satisfied  Mr.  Tytler  that  some  such  change  as  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Goldsmid  in  1838 2 was  necessary/  The  existing 
system  of  yearly  measurements  was  troublesome  and  unfair.  It  wa*s 
to  the  uncertainty  and  worry  of  these  changes  and  measurements, 
rather  than  to  the  excessive  rates  of  the  assessment,  that  the  poverty 
of  the  hill  peasants  was  due.  The  land  was  specially  ill-suited  for  a 
bigha  settlement.  There  were  no  natural  marks,  and,  as  the  soil 
was  poor,  frequent  fallows  were  required,  and  the  limits  of  fields  out 
of  tillage  were  at  once  hid  in  grass  and  brushwood.  Again  the 
expense  of  these  minute  measurements  was  great  and  could  not  well 
be  borne  by  tracts  of  hill  pasture  that  were  rarely  ploughed. 
Unless  there  was  a wonderfully  sudden  spread  of  tillage  the  lands 
would  be  untouched  till  every  trace  of  a survey  had  been  effaced. 
Even  with  low  rates  no  very'  sudden  increase  of  the  tillage  area 
could  be  looked  for.  The  task  of  bringing  hill  lands  under  tillage 
was  much  heavier  than  m plain  tracts.  Brushwood  had  to  be  cut 
and  loots  dug  out  and  burned.  In  the  up,  or  mdl,  lands  frequent 
fallows  were  wanted  and  fresh  patches  had  constantly  to  be  cleared, 
and  the  black  lands  were  hard  and  barren  compared  with  the  black 
soil  in  the  plains.  In  the  plains  arable  waste  could  be  taken  up  at 
once ; in  the  hills  it  wanted  careful  preparing.4 


1 Mr.  Tytler,  19th  April  1841,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  27-28. 

His  letter,  19,  31st  May  1838,  in  Dindori  Ddng  Surv.  Rep.  893  of  1875 
In  the  hill  villages  the  rice  fields  should  be  measured  and  the  ill-marked  over- 

Anr  i Vivii6d  ini°, lsV«e  blocka  with  natural  boundaries.' 

mr-  J-ytler,  19th  April  1841,  m Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  25 

Mr.  Tytler,  19th  April  1841,  in  Bom,  Gov.  Sel.  VI,  25-29. 
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The  three  systems  in  force,  the  estate  or  mund,  the  plough  or  aut , 
and  the  yearly  measurements,  were  marred  by  fraud  which  could 
easily  be  practised  without  detection.  In  so  rugged  and  scantily 
tilled  a country  the  simple  measurements  of  the  plains  could  not  be 
carried  out  except  in  the  small  area  of  rice  land.1  Mr.  Tytler 
accordingly,  determined  to  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Goldsmid  in  1838 2 and  divide  the  land  into  two  parts,  rice 
fields  to  be  measured,  classed,  mapped,  assessed,  and  let  out  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  and  dry-crop  land  to  be  charged  a lump  sum, 
ukti,  recoverable  from  the  whole  village,  for  a period  of  five  years. 
Mr.  Tytler  began  by  making  a preliminary  survey  of  six  villages 
in  Kavnai  or  Igatpuri.  His  proposals,  which  involved  a decrease 
from  £706  to  £569  (Rs.  7060-Rs.  5690)  in  the  Government  demand, 
were  approved  by  Government  and  were  introduced  in  1840-41. 3 

In  settling  the  rice  lands,  as  much  land  as  lay  together  was  made 
into  a large,  or  gat,  number  with  small,  or  chak,  sub-numbers,  each  of 
which  had  a separate  assessment.  The  large  numbers  were  plotted 
on  a small  scale  in  the  village  map,  which  showed  the  village 
boundaries  and  the  waste  land,  and  a separate  large  scale  plot  was 
made  of  each  main  number  showing  its  sub-numbers.  In  Kavnai 
or  Igatpuri  the  rice  lands  were  alone  measured  and  plotted. 
Afterwards  (February  1844)  it  was  found  that  in  Trimbak  the  black 
or  kali  lands  also  formed  separate  fields  and  might  be  measured 
and  mapped.4 

In  fixing  the  assessment  on  a field  the  area  was  divided  into  equal 
shares  or  parts.  The  value  of  each  share  of  the  field,  as  regards 
soil  water  and  embankments,  was  appraised  in  annas,  the  different 
anna  values  were  grouped  into  classes,  and  an  acre  valuation  was 
accorded  to  each  class.  The  average  acre  assessment  for  each  field 
was  fixed  by  adding  together  the  items  of  the  different  shares  and 
dividing  the  whole  by  the  number  of  shares  in  the  field.5 
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1 Mr.  Tytler,  588  of  18th  April  1860.  2 His  letter,  31st  May  1838, 

3 Th euJcti  was  to  some  extent  a revival  of  the  joint  estate  or  Ms  system,  which  in 
Mr.  Tytler ’s  opinion  was  specially  suited  to  these  hilly  tracts.  Mr.  Tytler,  19th  April 
1841,  and  Government  Letter  720  of  10th  March  1842,  in  Bom,  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  details  of  this  settlement : 


Kavnai  Experimental  Settlement , 1840-41 • 


Villages. 

Former. 

Survey. 

Ten  years’  average. 

Lump 
sum  or 
ukti. 

Rice. 

Total. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Rice. 

Total. 

Kavnai  

Rayamba  

VAdevadi  

Koregaon 

Khed  

Mangargaon 

Total  ... 

Rs. 

1010 

341 

1560 

1770 

478 

37 

Rs. 

496 

228 

514 

76 

512 

35 

Rs. 

1506 

569 

2074 

1846 

990 

72 

Rs. 

900 

275 

1200 

500 

350 

30 

Rs. 

766 

320 

738 

111 

450 

52 

Rs. 

1666 

595 

1938 

611 

800 

82 

5196 

1861 

7057 

3255 

2437 

5692 

4 Gov.  Letter  1386  of  4th  May  1844  in  Lieut. -Colonel  Taverner’s  893  of  15th 
October  1875,  para  8. 

5 Lieut. -Colonel  Taverner,  884  of  4th  December  1876,  para.  12. 
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Mr.  Tytler's  settlement  of  the  rice  lands  in  the  Ndsik  hilly  tracts 
was  the  fiist  nee  land  settlement  in  the  Deccan.  In  classifying  the 
land  three  elements  were  taken  into  consideration,  the  soil,  the 
moisture,  and  the  hank.  Of  sixteen  parts  the  soil  represented  eight, 
the  moisture  four,  and  the  banks  four.  As  regards  soil  the  land 
was  divided  into  four  classes,  yellow  and  yellowish  red,  dark  red 
very  dark  red,  and  coarse  soil.  Each  class  of  soil  was  divided  into 
three  grades  according  as  the  soil  was  over  eighteen  inches,  between 
eighteen  and  nine  inches,  or  below  nine  inches  deep.  A fault  in 
texture  generally  a mixture  of  coarse  pebbly  soil  and  sand,  valsar, 

reduced  the  soil  valuation  one  class.  The  details  are  shown  in  the 
following  table  : 


Rice-soil  Classification,  1840. 


Character. 

Depth. 

One  hat 
or  18". 

One  hat  to 
half  a hat , 
18"- 9". 

Under  half 
a hat, 

9" 

Yellow 

As. 

8 

As. 

As. 

O 

Dark  red 

5 

Q 

O 

Very  dark  red 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Coarse  

1 

1 

l 

As  regards  the  allowance  for  moisture  the  land  was  divided  into 
ttree  classes  : the  first  fairly  moist  below  the  surface  in  April  and 
May,  was  counted  as  four  j the  second,  slightly  moist  below  the 
suiface,  as  two  ; and  the  third,  dry  above  and  below,  did  not  count, 
s legards  their  banks,  fields  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
ose  whose  banks  could  be  repaired  with  little  cost  were  valued  at 
tour ; those  whose  banks  were  half  carried  away  or  were  broken  by 
a stream  bed  were  valued  at  two  ; and  those  whose  dams  were  almost 
entirely  swept  away  or  in  which  the  field  had  silted  to  the  level  of  the 
dam  were  valued  at  nothing.  For  each  share  of  the  field  the  values 
t.hes®  three  elements,  the  soil,  the  moisture,  and  the  bank, 
together  and  a combination  table  applied  which  showed 
7 xi  e> S.  are  was,  first  or  aval,  that  is  of  sixteen  annas',  second 
or  dttm,  that  is  of  twelve,  thirteen  or  fourteen  annas;  third  or  sim, 
that  is  between  eleven  and  eight  annas ; or  fourth,  cMrsim,  that 
is  of  seven  five,  three  or  one  anna}  The  acre  rate  for  the  first 

£ Sr TZT  (Rs-  6);  for  the  second  at 

9s.  9d.  (Rs  4-14),  for  the  third  at  6s.  9 d.  (Rs.  3-6),  and  for  the 

nn"A  f\(Rs'  T-  , T^9  t0tal  of  these  rates  divided  by  the 
n mber  of  shares  fixed  the  average  acre  rate  for  the  whole  field. 

xperience  showed  that  with  high  rates  four  classes  were  too  few, 

d m Dindon  the  number  was  increased  from  four  to  six.2  The 

statement  shows  the  classification  and  acre  assessment  that 

hill  village^ UC6d  th®  1106  knds  °f  tie  four  grouPs  of  Nasik 


^ W™  p“a°nd It anmS  C° 

Lieut. -Colonel  Taverner,  893  of  15th  October  1875,  paras  17  and  21. 
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Ndsik  Hill  Villages,  Classed  and  Assessed,  1840-1847. 


Sub- 

Class  and 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

Class  V. 

Class  VI. 

Divisions. 

Rate. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Kavnai  ...  | 

Class  

Rate  

4s.  16. 

Rs.  6. 

As.  14  to  12. 
Rs.  4-14. 

4s.  11  to  8. 
Rs.  3-6. 

4 s.  7, 5,3, 1. 
R/6.  l^. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Trimbak.  | 

Class  

Rate  

.4s.  16. 

Rs.  6. 

4s.  14  to  12. 
Rs.  4-14. 

As.  11  to  8. 
Rs.  3-6. 

4s.  7,  5, 3,1. 
Re.  If. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Dindori...  j 

Class  

Rate 

As.  16  to  14. 
Rs.  3. 

4s.  13,  12. 
Rs.  2£. 

4s.  11,  10. 
Rs.  2. 

4s.  9 to  7. 
Re.  li. 

4s.  5 to  3. 

Re.  1. 

Anna  1. 

4 s.  10. 

Nasik  ...  | 

Class  

Rate  

As.  16  to  14. 
Rs.  6. 

4s.  13,  12. 
Rs.  4f. 

f'4s.  11. 

Rs.  3|. 

As.  9 to  7. 
Rs.  2f. 

4s.  5 to  3. 
Re.  U. 

Anna  1. 
4s.  12. 

In  assessing  the  black  or  cold-weather  soils  Mr.  Tytler  divided 
them  into  three  classes,  fine  black  and  dark  red,  coarse,  and  stony 
borkhat  or  bar  ad.  These  classes  were  divided  into  four  grades 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  soil.1 

Mr.  Tytler  arranged  the  rice  and  the  black  soils  into  six  and  the 
red  soils  into  four  classes.  For  rice  lands  his  acre  rates  varied  in 
Kavnai  from  12s.  to  3s.  (Rs.  6 - Rs.  1^),  in  Dindori  from  6s.  to  Is.  3d. 
(Rs.  3 -ns.  10),  and  in  Nasik  from  12s.  to  Is.  6d.  (Rs.  6 -ns.  12). 
The  black  and  red  soil  rates  were  the  same  in  all  three  sub-divisons, 
the  black  ranging  from  2s.  3d.  to  6d.  (Rs.  1^-ns.  4),  and  the  red 
from  10 |d.  to  4 \d.  (ns,  7 -ns.  3).  The  details  are  shown  in  the 
following  statement ; the  rates  shown  for  radl  lands  were  not  settled 
till  1860  when  the  uplands  were  surveyed  in  detail2: 

Ndsik  Hill  Villages,  Settlement  Rates,  1840-1847. 


Ka'vnai. 

Soil. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rice  

6 0 

4 14 

3 6 

1 8 

Black,  Icali 

1 2 

0 15 

0 12 

0 9 

Red,  mat 

0 7 

0 5 

0 4 

0 3 

Dindori. 

Rice  

3 0 

2 8 

2 0 

1 8 

1 0 

0 10 

Black,  kali 

Red,  mal 

1 2 

0 15 

0 12 

0 9 

0 6 

0 4 

0 7 

0 5 

0 4 

0 3 

Na'sik. 

Rice  

6 0 

4 12 

3 8 

2 4 

1 2 

0 12 

Black,  kali 

1 2 

0 15 

0 12 

0 9 

0 6 

0 4 

Red,  mat 

0 7 

0 5 

0 4 

0 3 

1 Ndsik  Hill  Villages,  Late- crop  Soil,  1840-1847. 


Character. 

Depth. 

One  and 

a half 
hat, 

27". 

One  hat, 
18". 

Half  a 
hat , 

9". 

Under 
half  a 
hat, 

9". 

Fine  black  and  dark  red. 

18 

15 

12 

9 

Coarse  

15 

12 

9 

6 

Gravelly 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Taverner,  893  of  15th  October  1875,  para  23. 

2 Mr.  Tytler,  624  of  12th  Oct.  1846  and  588  of  18th  April  I860,  and  Lieut. -Colonel 
Taverner,  884  of  4th  December  1876. 
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In  Mr.  Tytler's  opinion  the  lump  sum  or  ukti  system  was 
specially  suited  to  the  hill  lands.  Objection  might  be  taken  to  the 
joint  responsibility.  But  the  share  to  be  paid  by  each  holder  had 
been  carefully  tested,  and  the  chance  of  the  strong  oppressing  the 

When  the  lump  sum  or  ukti  was  fixed,  the  people  were  told  to 
apportion  among  themselves  and  enter  in  a statement  the  number 
and  position  of  the  waste  and  cultivated  bighas  which  each  required, 
and  to  assign  to  each  the  share  of  the  lump  payment  for  which  he  was 
responsible.  The  areas  given  were  fairly  correct,  because  each  man 
entered  his  hereditary  land,  and,  knowing  his  powers  as  a cultivator, 
did  not  claim  more  land  than  he  wished  to  use.  Besides  the  village 
lease,  a paper  was  given  to  each  holder,  showing  the  area  and 
position  of  his  share.  Each  man  thus  dealt  direct  with  Government 
and  was  not  subject  to  the  caprice  of  any  of  the  villagers.  lie  was 
as  independent  and  free  from  trammel  as  any  landholder  under  the 
ordinary  settlement.  . The  joint  responsibility  was  only  nominal. 
The.  utmost  inconvenience  it  could  bring  upon  any  individual  was 
the  increase  of  a few  annas  if  one  of  the  villagers  failed  to  pay  his 
rent.  Besides  making  these  arrangements  as  complete  as  possible 
on  paper,  the  jamadavs  went  through  each  village  with  the  body  of 
landholders,  making  each  point  out  his  holding  in  the  presence  of 
the  others.  This  they  compared  with  the  entry  in  the  statement, 
asking  if  any  one  disputed  the  claim.  If  the  claim  was  not 
questioned  they  signed  to  the  effect  that  they  had  seen  the 


1 following  abstract  of  a village  lease  shows  what  provision  was  made  to  guard 
against  unfair  dealing  : ® 

The  whole  of  your  rice  lands  have  been  measured  into  English  acres  with  a chain 
and  cross  staff,  held  registers  and  maps  have  been  prepared,  and  the  land  divided  into 
tour  classes.  The  land  has  also  been  parcelled  into  principal  and  subordinate  numbers 
and  each  sub-number  has  been  separately  assessed  at  rates  shown  in  a book  which  has 
been  made  over  to  your  headman.  There  is  to  be  no  additional  levy.  But  if  any  part 

of  a sub-number  is  tilled  the  holder  must  pay  for  the  whole.  The  rates  are  to  remain 
m force  for  thirty  years. 

As  each  plot,  or  tilca,  of  dry  crop  (black  and  red)  land  could  not  be  measured  and 

assessed,  the  ydiagers  have  agreed  to  pay  for  the  next  five  years  a lump  sum  of  £50 

(is.  500).  lhe  villagers  have  to  settle  among  themselves  and  enter  in  a statement 

numbers  ef  the  tilled  and  waste  dry-crop  plots  for  which  each  holder  has  to  pay, 
and  they  must  point  out  the  lands  to  be  held  by  each  in  the  presence  of  the  villagers 
and  of  a Government  officer.  If  any  holder  of  dry-crop  land  dies  or  fails  to  pay 
his  share,  the  other  members  must  arrange  for  its  payment,  either  by  getting  some 
one  to  take  the  share  or  by  distributing  the  amount  among  themselves  by  subscription. 

During  the  five  years  no  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  land  on  which  valuable 
crops  are  grown. 

Any  pait  of  the  waste  land,  though  not  included  in  the  area  on  which  the  lump 
rental  is  assessed,  may  be  taken  and  tilled. 

The  villagers  should,  as  far  as  possible,  settle  among  themselves  what  extra  sum 
any  one  who  has  tilled  more  than  his  share  of  the  land  should  pay.  If  they  fail  to  fix 
the  amount  the  mdmlatd&r  will  settle  it  with  the  help  of  a jury. 

At  settlement  time  the  m&mlatdar  will  make  a yearly  enquiry,  and  the  necessary 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  amounts  of  the  shares  payable  by  the  different  land- 


‘No  remission  of  the  lump  sum  will  be  granted  except  for  failure  of  crop  or  loss 
from  civil  commotion,  when  the  Collector  will  enquire  and  settle. 

‘If  any  one  improves  any  share  of  the  common  land  by  banking  or  watering  it,  at 
the  end  of  the  five  years  it  will  be  measured  off  as  improved  land’.  Mr.  Goldsmid, 
Survey  Superintendent,  26th  March  1811,  in  Bom.  Gov,  Sel,  VI.  42-44. 
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particular  holding,  that  no  one  disputed  the  right  to  it,  and  that 
they  had  formally  made  it  over  to  the  occupant.  The  land 
unapportioned  in  each  village  was  measured  by  the  officers,  and  each 
holder  was,  if  he  wished  it,  entitled  to  a share  proportionate  to  his 
holding.  The  area  of  these  lands  was  in  most  cases  so  large  that 
no  disputes  were  likely  to  arise.1 

The  lump  sum  system  was  most  successful.  Freed  from  the 
exactions  of  village  and  district  officers  and  encouraged  by  the  low 
rates  of  assessment  before  the  first  five  years*  lease  was  over, 
cultivation  had  spread  some  hundredfold  and  lands  were  cleared 
which  for  years  had  been  covered  with  brushwood  and  forest.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  five  years  the  better  dry-crop  lands  were 
measured  into  well-marked  fields,  mapped,  classified,  and  assessed 
as  had  originally  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  rice  fields.  Only  the 
poorer  dry-crop  lands  and  the  hill  lands  were  again  let  out  at  a 
lump  sum  to  the  village  on  a second  five  years*  lease.2 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  introduction  of  this  survey 
settlement.3 

Of  one  hundred  hill  villages  in  Kavnai,  six,  as  mentioned  above, 
were  settled  in  1841.  For  assessment  purposes  the  remaining 
ninety-four  villages  were  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  forty -two 
villages  which  was  settled  in  1842-43,  and  the  other  of  fifty-two 
villages  which  was  settled  in  1843-44. 

In  all  villages  the  rice  lands  registered  after  the  survey  far 
exceeded  the  old  returns.  In  many  they  were  double,  treble, 
and  even  fourfold.4  Much  rice  land  had  until  this  survey  (1842) 
been  waste,  and  the  dams  of  many  fields  were  breached.  The 
resumption  of  tillage  in  these  fields  could  not  take  place  so  rapidly 
as  in  plain  villages,  as  embankments  had  to  be  thrown  up  and  soil 
allowed  to  gather.  In  Mr.  Tytler*s  opinion  low  and  just  rates  were 
the  only  means  of  restoring  this  land.  He,  therefore,  adopted  the 
rates  fixed  by  Mr.  Groldsmid  and  which  had  proved  successful  m 
other  parts.5  The  calculation  of  the  total  assessment  was  not 
completed  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Tytler*s  report  (28th  July  1842).  But 
he  estimated  that  the  new  rates  would  yield  a revenue  twenty-five 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average  collections  during  the  ten  previous 
years.6 

In  fixing  the  lump  or  uhti  assessment  for  the  dry-crop  land 
Mr.  Tytler  classified  the  villages  according  ^ to  their  general 
capabilities  and  advantages  in  respect  of  black  hali  and  red  or  mal 
land,  making  three  classes  for  each  kind  of  soil.  The  bigha  rates 
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1 Mr.  Tytler,  19th  April  1841,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  29-30. 

2 Mr.  Tytler,  Collector  of  Ahmadnagar,  588  of  18th  April  1860,  para  3. 

3 K&vnai  94,  Trimbak  71,  Dindori  94,  and  N&sik  13,  making  together  with  the  six 
villages  of  K&vnai  first  settled  in  1841,  a total  of  278  hill  villages. 

4 Mr.  Tytler,  28th  July  1842,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  1351  of  1842,  164.  He  adds, 
‘One  can’t  form  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  land  requiring  to  be  measured  and  classified.’ 

5 The  rates,  sanctioned  for  the  rice  lands  of  the  six  experimental  villages  in  1842, 
were  extended  to  the  rice  lands  of  the  remaining  villages  of  Kdvnai. 

6 Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  1351  of  1842, 187-188. 
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9ttdQf07^fh'eJef1 * 3 *T,0,f  bla<*  land  were  Is-  ^ Uid;  and 
■ [ )■  8 7'i,  <>),  and  for  the  three  classes  of  red  land,  7 id.  did 

and  6d.  (as.  5,  4|  4).  At  these  rates  the  lump  assessment  for  the 

ry-crop  land  ol  forty-two  villages  amounted  to  £1106  (Rs  11  060) 

borne  slight  changes  were  made  and  the  lump  assessment  finally 

anctioned  was  £109o  (Rs.  10,930),  showing  a decrease  of  two  per 

cent  compared  with  the  average  collections  (£1116)  of  the  past 

twenty-three  years  and  of  3- 7 per  cent  compared  with  the  average 

collections  (£1135)  of  the  past  eleven  years!  S 

In  the  following  year  (1843-44)  the  new  rice  rates  were  introduced 
into  the  remaining  fifty-two  villages,  and  lump  sums  fixed  for  the 
diy-crop  land.  Die  nee  rates  were  guaranteed  for  thirty  years  and 
the  dry-crop  rates  for  five  years.  The  majority  of  these  fifty-two 
villages  weie  m more  hilly  country  than  the  previous  group.  Their 
dry-crop  lands  were  inferior,  and  they  had  for  the  most  part  reddish 
or  l coral  land  instead  of  black  or  MU  land.  For  thesereasons  the 
ump  assessment  of  fifty-two  villages  was  fixed  at  £1400  (Rs  14  000) 
showing  a decrease  of  514  per  cent  compared  with  the  average 

IsIl^T  Pi476-*  °f  the  Past  twenty-five  years  (1818-19  to 

m ^2?)!0ieleYenrPr,lr-?llt  comPared  with  the  average  collections 
(£lo74)  of  the  past  thirteen  years  (1830-31  to  1842-43);  and  of 

C0“Pared  the  collections  (£1827)  of  the  year 
(1842-43)  before  the  new  settlement.2  J 

The  Dindori  hill  villages,  which  were  surveyed  in  1844  differed 
greatly  from  the  Kavnai  hill  villages.  In  Kavnai  the  rice  soils  were 
the  most  valuable  while  in  Dindori  the  black  dry-crop  lands  were 
more  important,  the  rice  lands  being  neither  very  extensive  nor 
very  fertile.  The  I nmbak  villages  differed  greatly  from  each  other 
some  of  them  being  like  Dindori  and  others  like  Kavnai.  Unlike 
Kavnai,  many  villages  in  Dindori  and  several  in  Nasik  and  Trimbak 

and  setri!ldTTv  tand  Valu1bile  e-n°U?b  to  be  maPPed;  measured, 
and  settled  for  thirty  years  like  nee  lands.*  Their  uplands,  as  in 

Kavnai,  were  settled  by  a lump  assessment  or  ukti. 

In  1844  the  petty  division  of  Trimbak,  to  which  Mr.  Tvtler’s 
survey  was  next  extended,  contained  seventy-one  villages  under  a 
mahalkari.  It  was  exceedingly  poor  and  most  of  the  people  were 
i!oIis_,  who  had  a bad  name  as  gang-robbers.4  r 

During  the  twenty-six  years  ending  1843-44,  the  area  under  rice 
jooafo4had  Tarled  fro“  in  1831-34  to  1800  bights  in 

rnffAnmt  avera^ed  I®00  toghas;  of  a total  rental  of  £1100 
ftts.  11,000)  collections  had  varied  from  £700  (Rs.  7000)  in  1820  30 


Eev^ecSl  of ‘iSia^eS^m0"  ^ 3132  °f  31st  0ctober  1Si2<  in  Bom.  Gov. 

Gov^evTeo’.  ^ ***"  33°6  °f  12th  °°tober  1843'  * Bam. 

3 In  1844  Government  sanctioned  a slight  modification  of  fW  • 

"d  ■»«  •> 

of  20th  January  1845,  in 
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to  £1300  (Rs.  13,000)  in  1834-35  and  averaged  £1050  (Rs.  10,500) ; 
and  remissions  had  varied  from  £5  (Rs.  50)  in  1820-21,  1821-22, 
1842-43,  and  1843-44,  to  £240  (Rs.  2400)  in  1829-30,  and  averaged 
£46  (Rs.  460)  4 

In  the  rice  lands  the  same  rates  were  adopted  as  in  Kavnai.  The 
result  of  these  survey  rates,  when  the  whole  rice  land  was  brought 
under  tillage,  was  estimated  to  be  an  increase  of  eighty-four  per  cent 
on  past  collections  and  of  ninety-six  per  cent  on  the  previous  year’s 
revenue.2  A five  years’  lump  or  uldi  settlement  was  made  for  the 
upland  or  mdl  of  twenty-one  villages,  and  for  the  dry-crop,  that  is 
both  black  land  and  upland,  of  fifty  villages.  The  entire  new  uhti 
or  lump  assessment  on  dry-crop,  or  black  and  red  land,  exceeded 
the  average  of  past  collections  by  three  and  a half  per  cent.3  The 
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1 During  the  twenty-six  years  ending  1844  the  area  under  rice  Tillage  varied  between 
1100  and  1800  and  averaged  1500  bighds , From  1600  bighds  in  1818-19  it  fell  to  1400 
in  1819-20  and  rose  in  the  next  four  years  to  1800  in  1823-24.  In  the  next  four 
years  it  fell  to  1400  in  1827-28.  It  rose  to  1600  in  the  following  year  and  in  the 
next  five  years  again  fell  to  1100  in  1833-34  and  rose  to  1500  in  1834-35-  In  the  next 
eight  years  it  steadily  rose  from  1100  in  1835-36  to  1750  in  1842-43  and  fell  to  1700  in 
1843-44.  Black  soil  tillage  varied  between  2100  and  3300  and  averaged  2750  bighds. 
In  the  first  six  years  it  rose  from  2100  in  1818-19  to  3300  in  1823-24.  In  the  next 
five  years  it  fell  to  3000  in  1828-29.  In  the  next  five  years  it  ranged  between  2100 
and  2700  and  rose  to  3000  bighds  in  1834-35.  It  then  declined  till  it  reached  2500 
in  1837-38.  In  the  next  six  years  it  varied  between  2500  and  2800.  Red  soil  tillage 
varied  from  3750  in  1818-19  to  10,000  in  1840-41  and  averaged  7000  bighds.  In  the 
first  four  years  it  rose  from  3750  in  1818-19  to  9500  in  1821-22.  Then  it  fell  to  7000 
in  1824-25,  and,  after  rising  in  the  following  year  to  8000,  continued  falling  till  it 
reached  4300  in  1832-33.  In  the  next  two  years  it  rose  to  9000  in  1834-35,  and 
continued  falling  till  it  reached  6000  in  1838-39-  Then,  except  in  1840-41  when  it 
was  10,000,  it  ranged  between  9000  in  1839-40  and  8500  in  1843-44.  Collections 
varied  from  Rs.  7000  in  1829-30  to  Rs.  13,000  in  1834-35  and  averaged  Rs.  10,500. 
In  the  first  eight  years  they  rose  from  Rs.  9200  in  1818-19  to  Rs.  11,100  in  1820-21, 
fell  to  Rs.  10,000  in  1822-23,  and  again  rose  to  Rs.  12,900  in  1825-26.  They  then 
continued  to  fall  till  they  reached  Rs.  7000  in  1829-30.  In  the  next  four  years  they 
varied  between  Rs.  9000  in  1830-31  and  1833-34,  and  Rs.  7500  in  1832-33.  They 
then  rose  to  Rs.  13,000  in  1834-35  and  continued  to  decline  till  they  reached  Rs.  7800 
in  1838-39.  Then,  except  in  1840-41  when  they  were  Rs.  12,400,  they  varied  from 
Rs.  11,000  in  1839-40  to  Rs.  11,800  in  1842-43,  and  fell  the  next  year  (1843-44)  to  a 
little  over  Rs.  11,500.  Remissions  which  were  not  required  in  the  first  two  years 
of  British  rule,  varied  from  Rs.  50  in  1820-21,  1821-22,  1842-43,  and  1843-44,  to 
Rs.  2400  in  1829-30,  and  averaged  Rs.  460.  In  1822-23  they  amounted  to  Rs.  900. 
Rising  to  Rs.  1000  in  the  next  year  (1823-24)  they  fell  to  Rs.  200  in  1825-26,  and 
again  rose  to  Rs.  1000  in  1828-29.  In  1829-30  they  amounted  to  Rs.  2400.  In  the 
next  four  years  they  fell  from  Rs.  500  in  1830-31  to  Rs.  100  in  1833-34,  In  three 
more  years  they  rose  from  Rs,  100  in  1834-35  to  Rs.  600  in  1836-37  and  fell  the  next 
year  to  Rs.  100  in  1837-38.  In  1838-39  they  amounted  to  Rs.  1100,  in  1839-40  to 
Rs.  600,  in  1840-41  to  Rs.  100,  and  in  1841-42  to  Rs.  400.  In  1842-43  and  1843-44 
only  Rs.  50  were  remitted.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  171  of  1845,  29, 

2 Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  171  of  1845,  19. 


3 Trimbak  Lump  Settlement , 1844-45' 


Soil. 

Villages. 

Former,  Collections. 

Survey. 

1818  - 1843. 

1843-44. 

Rental. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Upland  

21 

2021 

2385 

1952 

Upland  and  black... 

50 

2661 

3596 

2891 

Total  ... 

71 

4682 

5981 

4843 

Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  171  of  1845,  31-33. 
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black  or  "kali  land  of  twenty-one  villages  was  measured  for  assessment 
m the  same  way  as  the  rice  land.  Compared  with  the  total  collections 
(Rs.  11,590)  from  rice  and  dry-crop  soils  in  1843-44,  the  probable 
collections  (Rs.  9260)  for  1844-45  showed  a decrease  of  twenty 
per  cent.1  J 

In  1845  ninety-four  hill  villages  in  Dindori  were  surveyed  and  I 
settled.  The  garden  rice  and  black  or  late-crop  lands  were  minutely 
surveyed,  classified,  and  assessed,  and  the  poor  uplands,  or  mdl,  were 
leased  for  a lump  sum  to  the  people  of  each  village.  These  villages 
had  been  less  heavily  assessed  than  most  places.  The  people  were 
better  off  and  the  rates  of  interest  lower. 

Though  the  rental  had  not  been  excessive,  the  district  had  not 
made  any  marked  advance  under  British  management.  There  was 
little  increase  in  the  garden  tillage.  In  the  rice  area  there  had 
been  a marked  rise  between  1818  and  1822,  but  between  1822  and 
1844  there  was  little  change.  The  tillage  of  late  crop  or  black  land 
greatly  increased  between  1818  and  1825,  the  area  then  fell,  but 
again  rose  in  1833,  and  after  a second  fall  had  regained  its  former 
position  m 1842.  The  early  crop  uplands,  mal,  alone  showed  a steady 
spread  of  cultivation,  especially  in  the  six  years  ending  1844-45. 2 
In  these  lands  the  average  realization  rose  from  £524  (Rs  5240) 
between  1818  and  1830  to  £940  (Rs.  9400)  between  1831  and 
1842,  and  to  £1159  (Rs.  11,590)  between  1839  and  1844.3  In  fourteen 
villages  there  were  garden  lands  which  had  formerly  paid  acre 
rates  varying  from  5s.  4 to  12s.  ljtf.  (Rs.  2-11-3  to  Rs.  6-0-9)  and 
avei aging  8s.  7f d.  (Rs.  4-5-2).  In  their  stead  the  rates  which 
Lieutenant  Davidson  had  introduced  in  the  plain  Dindori  villages 
were  adopted,  and  average  acre  rate  reduced  to  5s.  9f  d.  (Rs.  2-14-5). 
The  change  caused  an  increase  in  the  total  rental  of  8*96  per  cent 

above  the  average  realizations  of  the  six  previous  years.  The  details 
were  : 


Dindori  Hill  Villages,  Garden  Lands,  1845. 


Former. 

Survey. 

1818-1844. 

1839  - 1844. 

1845. 

Acres. 

223 

Rs. 

720 

Acres. 

166 

Rs. 

691 

Acres. 

222 

Rs. 

644 

Compared  with  those  of  the  previously  surveyed  parts  of  the  hill 
country  the  Dindori  rice  lands  were  poor.  They  waited  depth  and 
they  were  not  well  banked.  Instead  of  a bigha  rate  of  8s  (Rs  41 
the  rates  varied  from  5s.  to  4s.  (Es.  2§  - Es.'  2),  and  even  this  iow 
rate  had  been  heavy  enough  to  keep  much  of  the  land  out  of  tillage. 
The  higher  kinds  of  rice  were  little  grown.  The  produce  of  an  acre 
of  rice  land  commonly  ranged  from  440  to  1040  pounds  (51-13  mans') 
giving  a profit  for  the  poorer  kinds  of  12s.  to  £1  6s.  (Es.  6 - Es  13)  and 


Mr.  Tytler,  4th  November  1844,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  171  of  1 84  ~>  4(1 

Townsend  See.  to  Gov.,  168  of  10th  Jannary  1846,  Rev  Rec  168' of  184 
153-159.  8 Mr.  Tytler,  77, 13th  October  1S45;  Rev.  Rec?  1C8  of  I84e!  H7- 15 
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for  tlie  better  kinds  of  £2  4s.  (Rs.  22).  This  was  a poor  outturn 
compared  to  tbe  Igatpuri  rice  fields,  wbicb  yielded  from  880  to 
2000  pounds  (11  -25  mans),  worth  in  some  cases  as  much  as  £4  10s. 
(Rs.  45).  Instead  of  the  Igatpuri  division  of  four  classes  paying 
acre  rates  varying  from  12s.  to  3s.  (Rs.  6 -Re.  1|),  the  rice  soils  were 
arranged  into  six  classes  rated  at  6s.,  5s.,  4s.,  3s.,  2s.,  and  Is.  3 d. 
(Rs.  3,  Rs.  2b,  Rs.  2,  Rs.  1 \,  Re.  1,  and  as.  10)  and  averaging  2s.  bd. 
(Rs.  1-3-4)  an  acre,  a marked  reduction  from  the  former  average 
acre  rate  of  10s.  3d.  (Rs.  5-4).  These  rates  gave  a total  rental 
67T3  per  cent  above  the  average  of  twenty-seven  years'  realizations, 
and  38*25  per  cent  above  those  of  the  six  previous  years.1  The 
details  are  : 


Dindori  Hill  Villages , Rice  Lands , 1845. 


Former. 

Survey. 

1818-1844. 

1839-1844. 

1845. 

Acres. 

875 

Rs. 

1862 

Acres. 

429 

Rs. 

2251 

Acres. 

2567 

Rs. 

3112 
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In  Mr.  Tytler's  opinion  these  rates  were  low  enough  to  induce 
the  landholders  to  embank,  improve,  and  till  the  various  classes  of 
rice  land,  and  would  tempt  the  hill  tribes  to  settle  to  steady  labour. 
In  the  Dindori  hill  villages  the  black  or  late-crop  land  was  more 
important  than  the  rice.  The  whole  area  was  carefully  measured 
and  assessed.  The  produce  of  an  acre  generally  ranged  from  four 
to  nine  mans , giving  for  the  richer  crops,  such  as  wheat  and  gram,  a 
gross  acre  profit  of  from  16s.  to  £1  16s.  (Rs.  8 - Rs.  18).  Instead 
of  the  old  rates  varying  from  I3s.  11  \d.  to  5| d.  (Rs.  6-15-6  to  as.  3 
'pies  9)  a bigha  and  averaging  3s.  2 ^d.  (Rs.  1-9-6)  an  acre,  six  new 
classes  were  formed  and  assessed  at  acre  rates  of  2s.  3d.,  Is.  10 \d., 
Is.  3d.,  Is.  1 \d.,  9 d.,  and  3d.  (Re.  1J-,  as.  15,  as.  12,  as.  9,  as.  3,  and 
as.  4)  or  an  average  of  Is.  3d.  (as.  12).  On  the  whole  area 
surveyed  the  new  rates  gave  a total  rental  11 3|  per  cent  in  excess 
of  the  average  realizations  of  twenty-seven  and  105'95  per  cent 
above  the  average  of  six  previous  years.  The  details  are  : 

Dindori  Hill  Villages,  Late  Crop  Lands , 1845. 


Former. 

Survey. 

18i8-1844. 

1839-1844. 

1845. 

Acres. 

6500 

Rs. 

10,355 

Acres. 

6641 

Rs. 

10,735 

Acres. 

29,342 

Rs. 

22,109 

In  the  uplands,  or  mdl,  the  chief  crops  were  ndgli  and  hhurdsni , 
though  sava,  udid,  vari,  and  many  others  were  more  or  less  common. 
An  acre  of  land  was  estimated  to  yield  from  320  to  480  pounds  (four  to 
six  mans),  which  at  current  prices  were  worth  from  8s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  4- 
Rs.  6).  The  estate  or  mund  system  survived  in  some  villages. 


l Mr.  Tytler,  77  of  13th  October  1845,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  168  of  1846,  117-151* 
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but  it  was  unpopular,  because  though  the  biglta  rates  were  lower 
than  in  other  lands  the  rent  of  the  whole  plot  had  to  be  paid 
whether  or  not  the  whole  was  under  tillage.  The  biglta  rates  in 
foice  varied  fiom  1 -%&.  to  Is.  4*\d.  ( anna  1 - as.  11)  and  averaged 
l\d.  (as.  5).  The  new  rates  averaged  only  4 \d.  {as.  2|).  But  as  the 
area  leased  by  the  village  for  a lump  rental  was  much  larger  than 
the  area  formerly  under  tillage,  the  new  rental  was  14T5  per  cent 
above  the  average  realizations  of  the  twenty-seven  and  23*32  per 
cent  below  those  of  the  six  preceding  years.  The  details  are : 


Dindori  Hill  Villages , Upland  Settlement , 1845. 


Former. 

Survey. 

1818-1844. 

1839- 

1844. 

1845. 

Bighds. 

24,790 

Rs. 

7788 

Bighds. 

40,510 

Rs. 

11,595 

Bighds. 

53,548 

Rs. 

8890 

Taking  the  different  branches  of  the  settlement  together,  in  spite 
oi  an  average  acre-rate  reduction  in  garden,  late  crop,  and  upland 
/Ski  ^0U,t  o kalf,  and  m rice  lands  of  from  lOs.  6d.  to  2s.  5 d. 
(Rs.  o4 -Re.  1-3-4),  the  total  rental  of  the  new  survey  exceeded 
the  average  realizations  of  the  twenty-seven  previous  years  by 
67*68  and  of  the  six  years  ending  1844-45  by  38-06  per  cent.  But 
trom  the  scanty  population  the  whole  survey  rental  was  not  likely  to 
be  soon  realized.  Exclusive  of  remissions  which  had  averaged  about 
Ks.  1200,  the  realizations  during  the  survey  year  showed  a decrease 
of  twenty-two  per  cent  compared  with  the  average  realizations  in 
the  six  preceding  years.1 2  The  details  are  : 


Dindori  Hill  Villages , Settlement,  1846. 


Realizations. 

Reduction. 

1818  - 1845. 

1839-1845. 

1845-46. 

1846  and  1839-1845. 

Rs. 

20,199 

Rs. 

25,315 

Rs. 

19,719 

Rs. 

5596 

The  survey  settiement  was  next  introduced  into  thirteen  Nasik 
hill  villages.  Their  superior  soils,  rice  black  and  garden,  were 
surveyed  classed  and  assessed,  while  the  uplands  were  leased  for  a 
ump  sum  to  each  village.  Each  cultivator  had  his  upland  holding- 
arid  dues  defined  and  recorded  in  a separate  lease,  which  was  signed 
and  given  to  him  when  the  rates  were  fixed.  Compared  with  the 
average  coliectmns  £506  (Rs.  5960)  of  the  twenty-seven  years  ending 
o,  the  new  rental  £68o  (Rs.  6850)  showed  an  increase  of  14 
per  cent.  T he  following  statements  give  the  new  rates  and  their 
financial  effect  compared  with  past  collections  : 


1 Mr.  Tytler,  77  of  13th  October  1845  and  66  of  15th  June  1846 

Letter  168  of  10th  January  1846  and  3280  of  4th  September  1846  ,em“en‘ 

^168  of  1846.  Mr.  Tytler,  124  of  21st  October  18^  Bom.  G^.  Kev.'  K^mof 

2 ‘ The  bigha  m the  N&sik  pargana  is  as  nearly  as  possible  half  an  nnU  +n- 

171W  l3ST«f  Mr’  ^ 624  °f  12th  0ctob-  «m. Eev^Be? 
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Class. 

Rice. 

Black. 

Gar< 

Well- 

watered. 

ien. 

Channel- 

watered. 

I 

Rs.  a. 

6 0 

Rs.  a. 

1 2 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

11 

4 12 

0 15 

3 5 

Ill 

3 8 

0 12 

2 15 

e » « 

IV 

2 4 

0 9 

2 8 

V 

1 2 

0 6 

... 

VI 

0 12 

0 4 

... 

IX 

,,, 

• * • 

... 

3 12 

XIII.  ... 

... 

... 

... 

2 12 

Ndsik  Thirteen  Hill  Villages,  Settlement,  1846-4? ° 


Soil. 

Former. 

Survey. 

1818  to  1845. 

1839-40  to  1844-45. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Average 
acre  rate, 

Tillage, 

Collec- 

tions. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Average 
acre  rate. 

Biqhas. 

Rs, 

Biqhas. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Acres . 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rice 

415 

1627 

482 

1912 

7 14  9 

890 

2259 

2 8 7 

Black  . . . 

1544 

1414 

1430 

1392 

1 15  2 

2442 

1712 

0 11  2 

Garden 

63 

133 

35 

74 

4 4 10 

68 

219 

3 3 5 

Red  

4405 

2788(a) 

5494 

3389 

13  9 

26,139 

2060 

... 

Total  ... 

6427 

5962 

7441 

6-767 

... 

29,539 

6850 

... 

(a)  From  1818  to  1882  Rs.  2299  ; 1832-33  to  1844-45  Rs.  3332.  Mr.  Tytler,  624  of  12th  Oct.  1846. 


In  the  same  year  (1846),  the  five  years7  lump-sum  rates  came  to 
an  end  in  the  six  villages  of  Kavnai  which  had  been  leased  in  1841. 
Their  black  lands  were  accordingly  separately  measured,  classed 
and  assessed,  and  the  uplands  alone  were  leased  out  afresh.  The 
new  lump  assessment  amounted  to  £148  (Rs.  1480),  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent  over  the  average  collections  of  the  six  years  ending 
1844-45.  Compared  with  the  average  collections  of  the  six  years 
ending  1844-45  the  new  black-soil  assessment  £268  (Rs.  2630) 
showed  a reduction  of  sixteen  per  cent.  The  details  are  given  in 
the  following  statement : 


Kavnai  Six  Hill  Villages,  Settled  in  1846-4 


Soil. 

Former. 

Survey. 

1818  to  1845. 

1839-40  to  1844-45. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Average 
acre  rate. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Average 
acre  rate. 

Biqhas. 

Rs. 

Biqhas. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

TUpp. 

509 

2035 

404 

1553 

7 10  11 

890 

2496 

2 12  10 

Black 

2649 

2473 

3384 

3140 

1 13  8 

3157 

2635 

0 13  4 

Red  

1838 

1111(a) 

1999 

1228 

13  8 

14,005 

1481 

... 

Total  ... 

4996 

5619 

5787 

5921 

... 

18,052 

6612 

... 

(a)  From  1818-19  to  1829-30  Rs.  1033  ; 1818-19  to  1839-40  Rs.  1087  ; 1830-31  to  1839-40  Rs.  1205  ; 1834-35- 
to  1839-40  Rs.  1120.  Mr.  Tytler,  624  of  12th  October  1846. 


1 The  rice  lands  of  Kavnai  and  Ndsik  villages  being  alike,  the  Kavnai  rates  were 
adopted.  The  Dindori  division  into  six  classes  was  adopted  as  more  suited  to  the 
Ndsik  rice  lands  than  the  four  Kdvnai  classes.  The  Dindori  rice  rates  were  Rs.  3,. 
Rs.  2b  Rs.  2,  Rs.  lb  Re.  1,  and  as.  10.  Mr.  Tytler,  624  of  12th  October  1846,  and 
Gov.  Letter  3901  of  6th  October  1847.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  171  of  1847,  49-113. 
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Nothing  further  was  done  towards  renewing  the  five  years5  leases1 
when  they  lapsed,  until,  in  1 855,  Mr.  Tytler,  who  was  then  Collector 
of  Ahmadnagar,  took  up  and  completed  the  settlement  of  the  hill 
tracts.2 


The  objects  of  this  fresh  settlement  were  to  add  all  newly  developed 
rice  land  to  the  existing  rice  registers  and  maps  ; to  add  to  the  dry- 
crop  registers  such  further  areas  as  might  seem  advisable ; and  to 
lease  the  remaining  lands  for  a lump  sum  for  the  rest  of  the  original 
survey  lease.  So  rapidly  had  tillage  spread  that  before  1860  the 
entire  remaining  area  of  arable  hill  lands  was  measured  into  separate 
fields,  mapped,  registered,  and  assessed.  These  lands  were  divided 
into  five  classes,  four  arable  and  one  unarable.3  Four  sorts  of  land 
were  included  under  the  first  class  of  arable  : level  ground  with  or 
without  stones  and  of  finesoil,fine  red  soil  with  a slight  easterly  slope, 
hollows  filled  with  river  or  rain  deposits,  and  blackish  level  land.  The 
second  class  included  shallow  reddish  soil  fairly  level  and  mixed 
with  stones  or  gravel,  and  a sloping  clayey  or  tough  black.  The 
third  class  included  good  red  and  black  soil,  so  steep  that  all  moisture 
drained  off  or  its  substance  was  liable  to  be  washed  away.  The 
fouith  class  was  composed  of  gravelly  hill  slopes  and  peaks  unfit 
for  the  plough.  The  fifth  or  bad  class  included  stony  land  unfit  for 
tillage.  The  acre  rates,  on  the  four  arable  classes,  were  fixed  at  104^. 
(as.  /),  7^d.  (as.  5),  6d.  (as.  4),  and  4 \d.  (as.  3).  These  rates  were 
higher  than  the  corresponding  rates  in  the  poor  soils  of  the  east 
of  the  district.  But  the  soil  in  the  western  hills  was  better,  and 
a good  deal  was  considered  unarable  by  Mr.  Tytler  which  in  the  east 


1 T1lf  ?ases  °f  tJie  first  S1X  K^vnai  villages  expired  while  Mr.  Tytler  was  in 

the  collectorate  and  were  revised  by  him,  the  kali  lands  being  measured  into 
numbers  and  separately  assessed.  After  Mr.  Tytler  left  the  district,  Mr  Suart 
proposed  to  renew  the  leases,  as  they  expired,  on  their  original  basis.  There  was  a 
long  and  somewhat  angry  correspondence  on  the  subject  between  Mr.  Tytler  and 
Mr;.,  !lart:  res.1l}t  wasx  tbat  the  leases  were  never  revised,  but  were  continued 

SeIto!7CJnent  of  *he  mdl  or  uPlands  in  I860.’  Lieut. -Colonel  Taverner, 
893  of  15th  October  1875,  para  9 ‘At  the  time  of  Mr.  Tytler’s  settlement,  the 
uplands  were  given  out  on  lump  leases,  at  first  nominally  for  a period  of  five  years 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  were  never  renewed,  but  allowed  to  run  on,  on  the 
terms  of  the  original  lease.’  Lieut.-Colonel  Taverner,  840  of  30th  September  1875 

pcir&  o.  * 

2 Resolution  403  of  1st  February  1855,  para  27,  in  Mr.  Tytler’s  588  of  1860,  para.  1. 
Tje  if.  SUIyeywas  a progressive  system  which  aimed  at  opening  up  a country,  originally 
admitting  of  but  very  partial  survey  operations.  At  first  (1840)  only  the  rice  lands 
Fflf  n?fasu1rfd,1  Subsequently  when,  under  Government  Letter  1386  of  4th  May 
1844  the  black  land  was  measured,  classified,  and  assessed,  the  waste  very 
greatly  predominated,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  which  portions  were  worth 
surveying  and  which  were  not.  Those  only,  which  were  under  late  crop  cultiva- 
tion at  the  time  or  which  from  their  situation  were  obviously  capable  of 
continuous  tillage,  were  surveyed.  Ten  years  afterwards  (1854)  the  Revenue  Com- 
missioner  Mr.  Reeves  saw  that  sufficient  time  had  passed  for  the  development  of  all 
the  superior  lands,  and  observed  that  such  as  had  before  escaped  observation  might 
be  measured  and  assessed.  Subsequent  Government  orders  (1855)  led  to  the  settle- 
ment of  all  the  uplands  m regular  numbers  throughout  the  hill  country,  and  conse- 

3276 ^of  9tb  m 186£  °f  *?iumP  8um  leases-  Revenue  Commissioner, 

3276  of  19th  Apnl  1854,  para  24,  and  Mr.  Tytler,  588  of  1860,  in  Lieut  -Colonel 

Taverner’s  893  of  1875.  Mr.  Tytler,  624  of  12th  October  1846. 

u.  °r  red  and  was  subdlvlded  into  arable  mdl  land,  tree  or  forest  preserves, 
and  kuran  or  grass  preserves.  Mr.  Tytler,  588  of  18th  April  1860.  P ' 
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would  have  been  assessed  at  low  rates.1  Compared  with  the  former 
assessment  these  rates  were  high.  But  land  had  doubled  in  value 
since  1840,  when  the  survey  was  introduced.  Grass,  which  was  to 
be  had  at  2s.  to  6s.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  3)  the  1000  in  1840,  sold  in  1860 
at  12s.  to  30s.  (Rs.  6 - Rs.  15).  With  the  opening  of  the 
railway  other  produce  prices  would  equally  rise.  New  rates  were 
accordingly  introduced,  representing  an  increase  of  93*59  per  cent 
on  the  average  realizations  under  the  leasiug  system.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  results  of  the  hill  survey  :2 


Nasik  Hill  Villages,  Settled  1840  -1860. 


Before  the  Survey. 

Original 

Survey. 

Final  Settlement. 

Sub-Division. 

1818  to 
1831. 

1831  to 
1846. 

1818  to 
1846. 

1846  to 
1859. 

1858-59. 

1859-60. 

Full 

revised 

rental. 

Un  ara- 
ble 

uplands 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Dindori  and 

Vani 

17,764 

21,810 

19,806 

22,082 

26,284 

28,975 

59,210 

1296 

Nasik  13  vil- 
lages   

5388 

6705 

6227 

5654 

6014 

6821 

11,244 

1809 

K&vnai  and 

Trimbak 

57,967 

59,279 

58,665 

57,924 

61,326 

64,288 

1,08,467 

1418 

Total  ... 

81,119 

87,794 

84,698 

85,660 

93,624 

1,00,084 

1,78,921 

4523 

The  survey  settlement  was  next  introduced  into  Peint.  Measure- 
ments were  begun  in  1862  and  finished  in  1864.  Classing  went  on 
along  with  the  measuring,  and  the  settlement  was  introduced  in 
1865-66.  At  this  time  Peint  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Surgana  ddngs  or  hill-lands  of  Khandesh  ; on  the  east  by  the  Dindori 
sub-division  of  Nasik ; on  the  south  by  the  Shahapur  sub-division  of 
Thana;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Dharampur  state.  It  was  a strip  of 
broken  ground  about  twelve  miles  broad  and  thirty-four  long,  with 
an  area  of  408  square  miles  and  a population  of  22,690,  or  an 
average  density  of  fifty-  five  to  the  square  mile,  living  in  244  villages 
of  which  twenty-one  were  alienated.  It  consisted  of  plateaus  of 
level  upland,  or  mal,  crossed  by  steep  ravines  and  more  or  less 
dense  forests.  During  the  rains  and  cold  season  the  climate  was 
notoriously  unhealthy,  but  in  April  and  May  it  was  cool  and  free 
from  malaria.  The  mal  or  uplands  generally  yielded  crops  for  three 
years  of  nagli,  hhurdsni , and  ndgli  again,  and  was  then  left  fallow 
for  three  or  four  years.  The  rice  lands  were  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Konkan  and  yielded  only  the  coarser  kinds  of  rice.  The  chief 
revenue  was  drawn  from  the  upland  tillage,  the  rental  of  the  rice 
lands  forming  only  about  one-third  of  the  revenue. 

Till  1839,  when  Peint  came  under  British  management,  there  were 
no  roads.  By  1865  Peint  was  joined  with  Nasik  by  two  very  good 
roads,  the  one  of  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Nasik  to  Harsol  and 
the  other  of  thirty-two  miles  from  Nasik  to  Peint. 

The  people  were  chiefly  Marathas  and  Kolis,  and  in  some  of  the 
wilder  villages  a few  Thakurs  and  Varlis.  Except  the  villages  near 


1 Lieut  .-Colonel  Taverner’s  Report,  893  of  1875,  paras.  26,  27.  The  settlement  was 
sanctioned  by  Government  Resolution  3799  of  20th  October  1860,  and  was  to  remain 
in  force  until  the  expiry  of  the  rice  and  dry-crop  rates. 

2 Mr,  Tytler,  588  of  18th  April  1860,  statement  3 and  para,  13, 
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Chapter  VIII.  the  Dindori  sub-division,  which  seemed  fairly  prosperous,  the  people 
Land  were  wild  and  poor. 

Administration.  Since  1839  the  state  had  been  managed  by  British  officers  on 
Survey.  behalf  of  the  Begam,  who  received  a yearly  allowance  of  £600 
Feint,  (Rs.  6000). 1 

2.865 *66 

The  yearly  revenue  of  the  state  is  given  below  for  the  three  years 
ending  1863-64  : 

Feint  Revenue , 1861  - 1864. 


Years. 

Land. 

Forest. 

Transit 

duties. 

Other 

cesses. 

Total. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1861-62  

16,952 

11,656 

10,390 

1422 

40,411 

1862-63  

21,623 

10,296 

8305 

2862 

43,088 

1863-64  

21,204 

24,668 

C252 

3320 

55,445 

Until  1865  the  land  revenue  was  levied  by  a plough-tax,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  land  under  tillage.  This 
plough-tax  varied  from  £1  19s.  to  £1  (Rs.  19^  - Rs?  10)  the 
plough  for  Kunbis,  and  was  6s.  (Rs.  3)  for  Kolis.  In  Harsol  and 
Peint  all  classes  had  for  some  years  paid  at  the  same  rate,  and  in 
1865  sameness  of  rates  was  extended  to  Malegaon  and  Bara. 
The  poorer  husbandmen  who  did  not  own  bullocks  tilled  such  upland, 
either  varhas  or  dali,  as  they  could  by  hand,  and  were  charged  at  the 
rate  of  65.  (Rs.  3)  a hoe  or  hatdla.  The  headman  of  the  village 
furnished  a list  of  the  owners  of  ploughs  and  of  hand  cultivators,  and 
was  answerable  for  the  collections,  receiving  in  return  the  free  grant 
of  a fourth,  a half,  or  a whole  plough. 

The  small  revenue  of  the  state  and  the  wild  character  of  the 
people  were  unsuited  to  the  detailed  measurement  of  the  uplands. 
Boundaries  were  fixed,  lands  marked  off  for  forest  and  in  some  cases 
for  wood-ash  tillage,  the  uplands  were  measured  in  lump,  and  the 
rice  lands,  whose  area  was  in  most  cases  very  small,  were  measured 
in  detail.  Only  in  two  villages,  Peint  and  Harsol,  were  the  uplands 
measured  into  blocks  of  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  acres. 

The  rice  lands  were  measured  and  classified  in  detail.  The 
uplands  were  assessed  on  their  quality  and  area,  and  the  rental 
distributed  among  the  villagers  in  equal  shares  called  ploughs. 
The  headmen  were  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  village 
rental,  and  were  promised  reductions  if  the  number  of  ploughs 
went  down  to  one-half.  Profits  from  the  increase  of  cultivation 
were  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  headman  and  Government. 
On  these  conditions  the  headmen  agreed  to  take  ten  years*  leases. 
In  assessing  their  rice  lands  the  villages  were  divided  into  three 
groups  with  acre-rates  varying  from  6s.  to  4s.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  2). 
The  6s.  (Rs.  3)  rate  was  introduced  in  forty-one  villages  on  the 
borders  of  the  Dindori  sub-division ; the  5s.  (Rs.  2J)  rate  in  seventy  - 


I On  the  death  of  the  Begam  in  1878  the  Peint  state  lapsed  to  the  British 
Government  and  became  a sub-division  of  Ndsik. 
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seven  villages  further  removed  than  the  first  group  ; and  the  4s. 
(Es.  2)  rate  in  a group  of  105  forest  and  wild  villages.  The  acre 
rates  for  uplands  varied  from  4 Id.  (as.  3)  to  1 \d.  (anna  1).  The 
4 -^d.  (as.  3)  rate  was  introduced  only  in  Harsol,  Peint,  and  one 
or  two  adjoining  villages.  The  1 \d.  (anna  1)  rate  was  applied  to 
some  villages  in  the  Bara  division.  The  rate  for  late  crop  or  rabi 
land  was  Is.  (ns.  8),  but  the  area  of  this  land  was  very  small.  No 
one  took  the  plots  of  forest  that  were  marked  for  wood-ash  tillage. 
They  were  afraid  they  might  get  into  trouble  by  burning  the  teak. 
The  Superintendent  arranged  that  the  plots  should  be  kept  for 
wood-ash  tillage  for  two  years,  when,  if  no  one  applied  for  them, 
they  might  be  included  in  the  forest  area. 

The  following  statement  shows  that,  compared  with  the  average 
collections  £1787  14s.  (Es.  17,877)  of  the  five  years  before,  the 
surrey  assessment  on  the  land  in  cultivation  £2466  14s.  (Es.  24,667) 
caused  an  increase  of  thirty-seven  per  cent ; 

Peint  Settlement , 1865-66. 


Land, 

Former  Collections. 

Survey  Rental. 

Five 

years’ 

average. 

PdtiVs 

allow- 

ances. 

On  tillage. 

On  waste. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rice  

• • • 

8777 

1748 

Late  crop,  rabi 

• « • 

* . • 

57 

85 

Upland,  mat 

• # » 

• •• 

18,487 

219 

Wood-ash  land,  dali 

... 

... 

5 

294 

Total  ... 

17,877 

2333 

27,326  (a) 

2346 

(cc)  Of  this  sum  Rs.  2659  were  paid  to  village  officers. 

At  the  time  of  settlement  transit  duties,  which  averaged  about 
£830  (Es.  8300)  a year,  were  abolished. 

Formerly  village  headmen  were  paid  by  the  rent-free  grant  of  a 
plough  or  part  of  a plough  of  land,  the  whole  concession  amounting 
to  £233  (Es.  2330)  or  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  land  revenue. 
Instead  of  this  a cash  share  in  the  village  revenues  was  granted  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent  up  to  Es.  300 ; four  per  cent  between  Es.  300 
and  Es.  500  ; and  three  per  cent  from  Es.  500  to  Es.  1000  and 
upwards.  Three  hereditary  accountants  or  vatani  hulJcarnis  had  a 
claim  of  forty-eight  pounds  (4  pdylis)  of  ndgli  on  every  plough, 
amounting  on  the  number  of  ploughs  assessed  in  1864  to  about  £63 
(Es.  630).  Under  the  survey  settlement  the  district  was  divided  into 
ten  accountants*  charges  or  sazds  at  a cost  of  £109  (Es.  1090)  or 
about  4’3  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  state.  In  Harsol  and 
Peint  a body  of  Kolis,  who  acted  as  watchmen  and  treasure-guards, 
held  land  at  specially  easy  rates.  Instead  of  this  the  number  of  the 
guards  was  reduced  to  sixteen  and  they  were  paid  in  cash  at  a total, 
cost  of  £19  (Es.  190).  The  Mhars  of  Peint  town,  though  they 
did  no  service,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  gathering  in  a band  and 
levying  from  the  smaller  villages  a claim  of  ninety-six  pounds 
(8  pdylis)  of  ndgli  on  every  plough.  This  exaction  was  stopped. 
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Twenty-five  cattle-dealers  of  tlie  Kanada  tribe,  wbo  bad  formerly 
beld  land  at  specially  easy  rates,  were  charged  tbe  regular  survey 
assessment,  raising  tbeir  payment  from  £6  to  £17  (Rs.  60 -Rs.  170). 

This  settlement  was  sanctioned  for  ten  years  by  Government 
Resolution  4843  of  29th  November  1865,  and  continued  for  a 
further  term  of  five  years  by  Government  Resolution  1114  of  2nd 
March  1874.  In  1879,  the  Survey  Commissioner  suggested  the 
old  settlement  might  be  continued  for  three  years  from  1881-82 
with  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  rice  rates  and  of  12J 
per  cent  on  cold-weather  and  upland  rates.  This  increase  raised  the 
average  rice  acre  rate  from  2s.  l\d.  to  3s.  3d.  (Re.  1-5  to  Re.  1-10), 
which  was  in  the  Commissioner's  opinion  still  a very  low  rate.  This 
proposal  was  sanctioned  by  Government  Resolution  4353  of  18th 
August  1880. 

The  northern  or  Khandesh  sub-divisions  of  Malegaon  and  Baglan 
remained  unsettled  till  1868,  the  year  before  they  became  part  of 
Nfisik. 

At  the  time  of  settlement  (1868)  Malegaon  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Dhulia ; on  the  east  by  Chalisgaon  ; on  the  south  by  the 
Chfindor  or  Satmala  hills,  and  on  the  west  by  Baglan.  It  contained 
153  Goverument  and  eight  alienated  villages,  which  were  all  surveyed 
and  settled  in  1868.1  The  total  area  was  about  808  square  miles 
and  the  population  about  53,000  or  sixty-six  to  the  square  mde. 
Malegaon  was  a rolling  stony  plain  bounded  on  two  sides  by  hills, 
and  except  along  the  banks  of  rivers  bare  of  trees.  Except  close  to 
the  rivers  the  soil  was  so  poor  that  about  twenty-eight  per  cent  was 
barren.2 

The  sub-division  was  well  supplied  with  water.  The  Girna  crossed 
it  from  west  to  east,  and  at  Malegaon  was  joined  by  the  Mosam 
from  the  north-west.  The  water  of  both  these  rivers  was  largely 
used  for  channel  irrigation.  There  were  several  smaller  streams, 
but  they  seldom  held  water  after  the  close  of  the  cold  season.  In  the 
153  Government  villages  there  were  1169  wells,  of  which  570  were 
out  of  repair  or  only  supplied  drinking  water,  and  599  were  used  for 
irrigation.3  The  climate  was  generally  good,  pleasant  in  the  rains 
and  cold  in  the  winter,  but  hot  in  April  and  May,  and  somewhat 
feverish  in  October.  The  average  rainfall  at  Malegaon  during  the 
nine  years  ending  1866  was  eighteen  inches. 

In  1865-66,  of  a total  arable  area  of  355,475  acres  only  142,725 
acres  or  forty  per  cent  were  under  tillage.  The  tillage  was  chiefly 
of  inferior  crops.  Of  the  whole  area  sixty-seven  per  cent  were  under 
millet,  fifteen  per  cent  under  Indian  millet,  six  under  pulse  Itulthi, 


1 The  papers  for  one  of  the  161  villages  were  not  completed.  The  details  of 
514,230  acres,  the  total  area  of  the  remaining  160  villages,  showed  that  the  Govern- 
ment arable  land  was  355,475  acres  and  waste  127,904,  or  a total  of  483,379  acres  ; 
and  the  alienated  arable  land  was  25,287  and  waste  5564,  or  a total  of  30,851  acres. 
Mr.  Pedder,  118  of  20th  April  1867,  para,  6. 

2 Mr.  Pedder’s  Survey  Report,  118  of  20th  April  1867,  para  12. 

3 Mr.  Pedder  proposed  to  assess  the  lands  watered  by  these  wells  by  an  addition 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  dry-crop  rate,  as  sanctioned  by  para  14  of  Government 
Resolution  1829  of  18th  May  1866.  His  Report  118  of  20th  April  1867,  para  10. 
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five  under  oil-seed  til,  two  under  gram,  two  under  wheat,  and  one 
each  under  castor-seed,  sugarcane,  and  miscellaneous  crops.  In  the 
poorer  lands  the  bushes  were  cut  down  from  a few  acres  in  the  midst 
of  the  low  thorny  brakes,  and  the  ground  was  tilled  for  two  or  three 
years  and  then  thrown  up.  Manure  was  never  used,  and,  when  the 
soil  showed  signs  of  exhaustion,  the  field  was  left  fallow  for  several 
years. 

The  sub-division  was  crossed  by  two  bridged  and  metalled  roads, 
one  from  Malegaon  twenty-two  miles  to  the  Manmad  railway  station, 
the  other  the  Bombay-Agra  trunk  road  joining  Malegaon  with 
Dhulia  on  the  north  and  Chandor  on  the  south.  The  country  roads 
were  generally  good.  The  only  important  market  town  was 
Malegaon  with  a population  of  8264. 

Poor  as  Malegaon  was  (1868)  its  prosperity  had  greatly  increased 
since  the  introduction  of  British  rule.  Between  1818-19  and 
1854-55  tillage  had  spread  from  18,076  to  98,905  acres  or  447  per 
cent,  and  the  revenue  had  risen  from  £3999  (Rs.  39,990)  to  £8155 
(Rs,  81,550)  or  103  per  cent.  In  the  next  eleven  years  (1855-1866) 
the  tillage  area  had  increased  by  43,820  acres  or  forty-four  per  cent 
and  the  revenue  by  £4499  (Rs.  44,990)  or  fifty-five  per  cent.1 
Except  in  a few  bad  seasons  remissions  had  been  small.2  In  spite 
of  this  increase  in  prosperity  Mr.  Pedder  was  opposed  to  any  great 
enhancement  of  assessment.  The  proportion  of  exportable  products, 
which  caused  an  influx  of  money  into  the  district,  was  very  small. 
Cotton,  wheat,  gram,  oil-seed,  and  sugarcane  together  occupied  less 
than  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area.  Again  the  new  rates, 
though  they  did  not  seem  so,  were  really  higher  than  the  old  rates, 
as  the  measurements  which  had  formerly  often  been  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  husbandman  were  now  exact.  Though  the  total 
increase  was  moderate,  the  assessment  of  many  villages  which  had 
formerly  been  rated  very  low  was  greatly  raised.3 

The  153  Government  villages  were  arranged  in  four  classes  with 
highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  varying  from  5s.  (Rs.  2J)  to  3s.  Qd. 
(Rs.  If).  The  first  class  included  seven  villages,  Malegaon  and 
those  immediately  round  it,  for  which  a highest  acre  rate  of  5s.  (Rs.  2 J) 
was  fixed.  The  second  class  included  sixteen  villages  for  which  a 
highest  acre  rate  of  4s.  6d.  (Rs.2f)  was  fixed.  These  villages  lay  along 
the  Agra  road  near  Jhodga,  a halting  place  where  the  traffic  from 
Berar  and  the  north-east  joined  the  Agra  road.  The  third  class 
included  101  villages,  the  bulk  of  the  sub-division  which  had  no 
particular  advantage  of  position  or  market.  These  were  charged  a 
highest  acre  rate  of  4s.  (Rs.  2).  The  fourth  class  included  twenty-nine 
villages  divided  into  two  groups,  one  bordering  on  the  barren  hills 


1 Mr.  Pedder  118  of  1867,  para.  14.  In  1867-68  tillage  amounted  to  170,786  acres, 
showing  in  fourteen  years  an  increase  of  109  per  cent.  Mr.  Pedder,  371  of  13th 
December  1867,  para  16. 

2 Mr.  Pedder,  118  of  1867,  para  14. 

3 As  an  instance  of  the  inequality  of  the  old  rates  of  two  villages,  close  together 
on  the  Girna  and  of  precisely  the  same  soil,  Taiher  had  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  7|f?. 
(as.  12  pies  11)  and  Soigaon  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Old.  (Re,  1-0-7).  Mr.  Pedder,  118  of 
1867,  para.  26. 
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which  separated  Malegaon  from  Dhuliaand  the  other  of  poor  villages 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Chandor  range.  These  were  charged 
a highest  acre  rate  of  3s.  6d.  (Rs.  If).1  On  the  same  area  of 
tilled  land  the  effect  of  the  new  rates  was  an  increase  of  eleven  per 
cent.2  In  addition  to  this,  by  bringing  hidden  tillage  to  light, 
accurate  measurements  raised  the  increase  in  the  Government  demand 
from  eleven  to  thirty-five  per  cent.  This  additional  revenue  was 
again  leduced  to  thirty-one  per  cent  by  the  throwing  up  of  fields, 
whose  included  waste  had  remained  untaxed  till  the  introduction  of 
survey  measurements. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey t 


Malegaon  Settlement,  1868. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former. 

1818  to  1866. 

1865-66. 

Dry-crop. 

Channel-watered. 

Total. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Til- 

lage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

I.  ... 
II.  ... 

III.  ... 

IV.  ... 

Total  ... 

7 

16 

101 

29 

Acres. 

7776 

14,028 

47,826 

5117 

Rs. 

16,981 

12,641 

37,699 

2707 

Acres. 

13,519 

24,465 

92,655 

10,100 

Rs. 

13,151 

20,639 

63,230 

5289 

As.  p. 
15  7 
18  6 
10  11 

8 5 

Acres. 

1144 

25 

817 

Rs. 

15,024 

164 

9042 

Rs.  a.  p, 
13  2 2 
6 9 0 

nil 

Acres. 

14,663 

24,490 

93,472 

10,100 

Rs. 

28,175 

20,803 

72,272 

5289 

153 

74,747 

70,028 

140,739 

1,02,309 

11  8 

1986 

24,230 

12  3 2 

. 

142,725 

126,539 

Class. 

Survey. 

1865-66. 

Arable. 

Rental. 

Highest 

acre 

rate. 

Dry-crop. 

Channel-watered. 

Total 

assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Garden. 

Total. 

I 

II 

III  

IV  

Total  ... 

Rs.  a.  p. 
13  2 
0 13  0 
0 12  0 
0 6 4 

Rs. 

16,214 

19,895 

69,351 

3995 

Rs.  a.  p. 
1 13  6 
10  0 
16  4 

Rs. 

2107 

25 

1138 

Rs. 

12,917 

139 

7904 

Rs. 

15,024 

164 

9042 

Rs. 

31,238 

20,059 

78,393 

3995 

% 

Acres. 

20,451 

45,140 

233,769 

56,112 

Rs. 

36,799 

35,384 

1,73,453 

21,988 

Rs.  a. 

2 8 

2 4 

2 0 

1 12 

0 12  5 

1,09,455 

1 10  4 

3270 

20,960 

24,230 

1,33,685 

355,472 

2,67  624 

... 

Baglan,  when  surveyed  and  settled  in  1868,  contained  101 
villages,3  eighty-eight  Government  and  thirteen  alienated,  into 
ninety-one  of  which,  eighty-eight  Government  and  three  alienated. 


1 These  Mdlegaon  maximum  acre  rates  of  dry-crop  assessment  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  sanctioned  for  the  neighbouring  sub-divisons  of  Dhulia  (Rs.  2-6,  Rs  2-2 
and  Rs.  1-14)  and  Chdlisgaon  (Rs.2£,  Rs.  2|,  Rs.  2,  Rs.  If,  and  Rs.  1-10)  which  had 
been  settled  in  1862-63. 

„ Redder,  371  of  13th  December  1867,  para  22.  In  another  passage  (118 

oi  20th  April  1867,  para  23)  Mr.  Pedder  puts  the  nominal  rise  in  the  pitch  of  assess- 
nient  at  6|  per  cent.  The  actual  increase  seems  to  have  been  eleven  per  cent. 

3 Exclusive  of  the  petty  divisions  of  Abhona  and  Jdykheda. 
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the  settlement  was  introduced.  The  area  of  these  ninety-one 
surveyed  villages  was  413  square  miles,  or  265,449  acres,  of  which 
82,038  or  thirty-one  per  cent  were  unarable.  Population  numbered 
34,604  or  eighty-four  to  the  square  mile.  Baglan  is  a district  of 
hills  and  streams,  bare  of  trees  except  some  fine  mango  groves  near 
rivers.  The  soil  was  poor,  mostly  stony  or  barad , and  the  average 
classification  was  consequently  low,  about  annas  4£  according  to 
the  revised  classification  scale.  In  many  of  the  valleys  much  good 
and  fairly  deep  black  soil  had  a plentiful  supply  of  river  water,  and 
paid  exceedingly  high  rates.  Though  pleasantly  cool  the  climate 
was  unhealthy.  In  some  villages  every  September  and  October 
the  whole  population  suffered  from  fever.  During  the  eight 
years  ending  1868  the  rainfall  ranged  from  twenty-five  inches  in 
1861  to  eight  inches  in  1865  and  1868,  and  averaged  14‘4  inches. 
Many  of  the  hill  villages  depended  for  their  water-supply  on 
wells  which  were  liable  to  fail.  But  most  of  the  villages  were 
in  valleys,  and  had  a plentiful  and  unfailing  supply  of  water.  Wet- 
crop  tillage  in  Baglan  was  careful,  skilful,  and  productive.  The 
dry- crop  tillage  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  greater  care  given  to  the 
watered  crops,  and  was  generally  rude  and  rough,  though  the 
outturn  was  often  large.  Tillage  was  almost  the  sole  industry. 
The  people  were  comfortable,  but  not  rich.  Even  the  best  channel- 
watered  villages  had  few  signs  of  wealth.  Most  of  the  people  were 
forced  to  seek  the  moneylenders’  help  and  were  in  debt.  Satana 
was  the  head -quarters  and  chief  local  market.  There  were  also 
markets  at  Dang  Saundana,  Bej,  Vakhari,  and  Rameshvar.  But 
the  chief  market  was  at  Malegaon  twenty-two  miles  east  of  Satana. 
In  1869  there  were  no  made  roads,  and  Satana  was  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Manmad,  the  nearest  railway  station. 

Between  1828  and  1848  very  liberal  reductions  had  lowered  the 
average  acre  rate  from  4s.  9| d.  to  2s.  5 d.  (Rs.  2-6-7  to  Be.  1-3-4),  or 
about  fifty  per  cent.  These  reductions  seem  to  have  placed  the  Baglan 
villages  on  a satisfactory  footing.  During  the  ten  years  ending 
1857-58  the  tillage  area  spread  from  49,800  to  57,491  acres,  and,  in 
spite  of  a slight  fall  from  2s.  5 d.  to  2s.  3 fd.  (Re.  1-3-4  to  Re.  1-2-3) 
in  the  average  acre  rate,  the  receipts  rose  from  £5602  to  £6406 
(Rs.  56,020  - Rs.  64,060).  During  the  nine  following  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  rise  in  produce  prices,  Bagldn  made  rapid 
progress.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  57,491  to  84,695  acres, 
and  collections  from  £6406  to  £9274  (Rs.  64,060 -Rs.  92,740)4 
Remissions  had  been  trifling  and  were  almost  entirely  given  to 
Bhils,  who  had  forgotten  formally  to  give  up  lands  which  they  had 
ceased  to  till.  The  following  table  gives  a summary  of  the  progress 
of  Baglfin  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule : 
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1 Much  of  this  rise  was  due  to  a succession  of  scanty  local  crops,  and  any  return  of 
good  seasons  was  certain  to  cause  a marked  fall  in  prices.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  74  of 
1870,  404-405. 
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Bdglan  Land  Revenue , 1818- 1867. 


Years. 

Tillage 

Assess- 

Remissions. 

Collec- 

Average 

acre-rate. 

Acres. 

ment. 

Amount. 

Percent- 

age. 

tions. 

Average  of  10  years. 

1818-19  to  1827-28  

28,269 

Rs. 

68,186 

Rs. 

5611 

8 

Rs. 

62,575 

Rs.  a.  p. 

2 6 7 

1828-29  to  1837-38  

33,717 

61J94 

6524 

10A 

55'270 

1 13  4 

1838-39  to  1847-48 

49,800 

61,425 

5402 

8# 

56'023 

13  4 

1848-49  to  1857-58  

57,491 

65,474 

1409 

2 

64,065 

12  3 

Average  of  9 years. 

1858-59  to  1866-67  

84,695 

93,338 

595 

* 

92,743 

1 1 8 

Except  in  the  three  villages  where  the  plough  tax  or  autbandi 
was  in  force,  the  revenue  system  in  Baglan  was  an  acre  rate  or 
bighotij  the  bigha  being  nominally  equal  to  about  three-fourths  of 
an  acre,  but,  in  practice,  including  from  an  eighth  to  a sixth  more.1 
The  existing  rates  were  less  than  one-half  of  the  former  rates. 

The  eighty-eight  Government  villages  were  arranged  in  five 
classes,  with  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  of  4s.  3d.  (Rs.  2J),  4s. 
(Rs.  2),  3s.  6d.  (Rs.  If),  3^.  (Rs.  1}),  and  25.  6d.  (Rs.  1J).  The 
first  class,  with  a highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  45.  3d.  (Rs.  2J), 
contained  five  villages  in  the  eastern  plain  or  near  the  Girna  and 
the  Aram.  They  had  easy  access  to  markets  and  were  well  supplied 
with  water.  The  second  class,  with  a highest  dry-crop  acre  rate 
of  4s.  (Rs.  2)  contained  twenty-eight  villages,  chiefly  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Kaner,  Aram,  Girna,  and  Kolthi  west  of  the  first  class. 
There  were  also  a few  villages,  like  Ajmer  Saundana  and  Vaygaon, 
which,  though  not  on  these  rivers,  were  well  supplied  with  water 
and  were  near  markets.  The  third  class  with  a highest  acre  rate  of 
35.  6 d.  (Rs.  If)  contained  sixteen  villages.  The  fourth  class  with 
a highest  acre  rate  of  35.  (Rs.  1 J)  contained  twenty-six  villages.  The 
fifth  or  the  last  class  with  a highest  acre  rate  of  25.  6d.  (Rs.  If) 
included  thirteen  villages,  a poor  group,  some  among  the  hills  to 
the  west  of  Satina  and  others  in  the  extreme  west  and  north  of  the 
sub-division.  These  were  the  rates  approved  by  the  Survey 
Commissioner  and  sanctioned  by  Government.  Mr.  Pedder  origin- 
ally  proposed  somewhat  higher  rates  in  a considerable  number  of 
the  villages.  The  changes  recommended  by  Colonel  Francis  lowered 
the  total  rental  from  £11,483  to  £10,998  (Rs.  1,14,830-Rs.  1,09,980). 

The  following  statement  gives  a summary  of  the  original  and  of  the 
amended  rates  : 


Bdglan  Settlement , 1868. 


Class. 

Proposed. 

Sanctioned. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Maximum 
dry-crop 
acre  rate 

Arable 

acres. 

Rental. 

Villages. 

Maximum 
dry-crop 
acre  rate. 

Arable 

acres. 

Rental. 

T 

A*  •••  ... 

n 

hi.  

IV 

Total  ... 

* 

12 

31 

32 

13 

Rs.  a. 

2 2 

2 0 

1 12 

1 10 

42,102 

58,873 

56,707 

12,568 

Rs. 

41,651 

46,244 

22,594 

4345 

) 6 

f 28 

\ 16 
) 26 

13 

Rs.  a. 

2 2 

2 0 

1 12 

1 8 

1 4 

18,547 

69,736 

32,102 

37,297 

12,568 

Rs. 

12,013 

66,753 

23,874 

13,938 

3402 

88 

4.4 

170,250 

1,14,834 

88 

... 

170,250 

1,09,980 

1 Mr.  Pedder,  4,  5th  January  1869,  in  Bom,  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  74  of  1870,  374, 
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As  Bagldn  was  still  cut  off  from  outside  markets,  as  the  people 
were  by  no  means  well-to-do  and  had  suffered  severely  from  several 
years  of  scanty  rainfall,  some  slight  lowering  of  the  Government 
demand  seemed  advisable.  The  survey  measurements  showed  an 
area  under  tillage  of  106,575  instead  of  91,132  acres,  while  the 
assessment  showed  a fall  from  £10,028  to  £9422  (Rs.  1,00,280 - 
Rs.  94,220)  or  about  six  per  cent.  This  decrease  was  caused  by 
reducing  the  average  dry-crop  acre  rate  from  Is.  to  Is.  2§dL 

(as.  11-8  to  as.  9-9)  and  the  average  channel-watered  rates  from 
£1  4s.  8%d.  to  18s.  4 d.  (Rs.  12-5-4  to  Rs.  9-2-8).  The  following 
statement  shows  in  detail  the  chief  changes  and  their  financial 
effect : 

Baglan  Settlement,  1868. 


Former. 

1818-19  to 
1866-67. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

As- 

sess- 

ment. 

Dry-crop. 

Channel-watered. 

Total. 

Til- 

lage. 

Til- 

lage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Til- 

lage. 

As- 

sess- 

ment. 

Acre- 

rate. 

Til- 

lage. 

As- 

sess- 

ment. 

Acre- 

rate. 

Til- 

lage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

I.  .. 

12 

Acres. 

13,828 

Rs. 

22,497 

Acres. 

27,352 

Rs. 

36,685 

Acres. 

26,177 

Rs. 

21,923 

Rs.  a.  p. 
0 13  5 

Acres. 

1152 

Rs. 

14,466 

Rs.  a.  p. 
12  8 11 

Acres. 

27,329 

Rs. 

36,389 

II.  ... 

31 

18,986 

29,955 

36.918 

43,310 

33,980 

24,939 

0 11  9 

1429 

18,607 

13  0 4 

35,409 

43,546 

17,594 

III.  ... 

82 

13,796 

11,498 

23,738 

18,220 

22,963 

15,127 

0 10  6 

276 

2467 

8 15  0 

23,239 

IV.  ... 

13 

2742 

1639 

4537 

2619 

5104 

2430 

0 7 7 

51 

324 

6 5 8 

5155 

2754 

Total... 

88 

49,352 

65,589 

92,545 

1,00,834 

88,224 

64,419 

0 11  8 

2908 

35,864 

12  5 4 

91,132 

1,00,283 

Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Survey. 

Arable. 

Rental. 

Acre 

rate. 

1867-68, 

Dry-crop. 

Channel-watered. 

Total. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Tillage. 

As- 

sess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Til- 

lage. 

As- 

sess- 

ment. 

Acre- 

rate. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

I.  ... 

12 

42,102 

41,651 

2 2 

29,221 

24,064 

0 13  2 

1,303 

13,248 

10  2 8 

30,524 

37,312 

II.  ... 

31 

58,873 

46,244 

2 0 

38,430 

23,473 

0 9 9 

1,773 

15,936 

8 15  10 

40,203 

39,409 

III.  ... 

32 

56,707 

22,594 

1 12 

29,309 

12,969 

0 7 1 

305 

1881 

6 2 8 

29,614 

14,850 

IV.  ... 

13 

12,568 

4345 

1 10 

6198 

2391 

0 6 2 

36 

259 

7 3 1 

6234 

2650 

Total... 

88 

170,250 

1,14,834 

... 

103,158 

62,897 

0 9 9 

3,417 

31,324 

9 2 8 

106,575 

94,221 

After  Baglan  its.  two  petty  divisions  were  settled,  Jaykheda  with 
ninety-six  villages  in  the  north  and  Abhona  with  165  villages  in 
the  south-west.  The  surface  of  both  of  these  groups  was  broken 
by  steep  rocky  ranges  generally  stretching  west  and  east,  and 
separated  by  valleys  of  varying  breadth.  Except  towards  the  west 
especially  in  the  hills  about  Pimpli  near  Abhona,  where  were 
forests  of  teak  and  other  timber  trees,  most  of  the  hills  were  bare 
or  covered  with  low  thorn-bushes.  Along  the  river  banks  were 
many  rich  mango  groves.  In  other  parts  the  arable  land  was 
almost  treeless.  The  soil  varied  from  a rich  deep  black  to  the 
poorest  stony  or  barad.  Some  hill  villages  suffered  from  want  of 
water  ; but,  as  a rule,  the  valleys  were  well  supplied.  The  climate 
was  cool,  but  feverish  from  October  to  February. 
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Chapter^ VIII.  The  most  important  crops  were  sugarcane,  rice,  wheat,  and  gram 

Land  occupying  in  all  10,814  acres.  Except  towards  the  east  where 

Administration,  the  valleys  were  open  and  the  climate  suited  millet,  the  dry-crop 

Survey.  tillage  was  rude  and  careless.  As  in  Baglan  proper  the  rainfall 

Jaykheda  tad  for  some  year?  been  vei7  scanty,  and  it  was  (December  1869) 

and  A bhona,  the  universal  opinion  of  the  people  and  of  Grovernment  officers 

1869 - acquainted  with  the  country  that  the  climate  had  changed  for  the 

worse.  Wells  and  streams  which  formerly  held  water  all  the  year 
round  had  for  some  years  past  run  dry  in  January.  There  was  also 
a general  belief  that  partly  from  the  want  of  moisture,  partly  from 
the  spread  of  tillage  and  from  continuous  cropping,  the  land  was 
less  fruitful  than  formerly.  The  opening  of  the  Kondai  and  Sel 
passes  was  a great  help  to  traffic,  and  a road  was  being  made  from 
Malegaon  through  Satana  and  the  Dhol  pass  across  Jaykheda,  and 
over  the  Sel  pass  to  Pimpalner  in  Khandesh.  There  were  no 
made  roads,  and  most  of  the  country  tracks  were  broken  by  steep 
passes  and  deep  ravines.  No  part  of  either  group  of  villages  was 
near  the  railway.  . Except  sugar,  which  crossed  the  Bhavad  pass 
to  NAsik  in  considerable  quantities,  the  only  exports  were  to 
Malegaon.  All  the  local  markets  were  small  and  unimportant. 
The  chief  were  in  Jaykheda,  Mulher,  Nampur,  and  Jaykheda  ; and 
m Abhona,  Hatgad,  Kanosi,  Bala,  and  Abhona.  The  people  were 
few  in  number,  sixty-nine  to  the  square  mile  in  JJyklieda  and 
eighty-five  to  the  square  mile  in  Abhona.  They  were  sunk  in  debt 
and  had  suffered  much  from  recent  bad  seasons.1 

Only  ten  villages  in  the  extreme  south  had  been  previously  sur-  - 
veyed,  and,  except  by  opening  one  or  two  hill  passes,  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  help  traffic  or  supply  an  outlet  for  the  local  produce. 
Still,  though  the  survey  was  not  introduced,  great  improvements 
had  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  the  system  of  revenue  manage- 
ment. The  pressure  of  distress  between  1828  and  1832  had  caused 
a marked  reduction  in  the  Government  demand.  By  improvements 
in  the  revenue  system  and  by  the  introduction  of  useful  checks  and 
tests,  the  people  were  freed  from  the  extortion  of  village  and 
district  officers,  under  which  they  had  suffered  severely  in  the  early 
yeais  of  British  rule.  Transit  duties  were  reduced,  extra  cesses 
abolished,  and  the  average  dry-crop  acre  rate  was  lowered  about 
27  per  cent.2  These  improvements  were  followed  by  a steady 
advance  of  tillage,  which  became  rapid  in  1858  when  produce  prices 
began  to  rise.  In  the  Jaykheda  villages  tillage  had  spread  from 
7986  acres  in  1818  to  34,979  in  1868  or  an  increase  of  338  per  cent, 
while  the  Grovernment  demand  had  only  risen  from  £3020  to  £5456 
(Rs.  30,200 -Rs.  54,560)  or  eighty  per  cent.  So  in  Abhona  the  spread 
of  tillage  was  from  11,135  to  37,461  acres  or  236  per  cent,  and  the 
increase  in  collections  from  £1936  to  £4101  (Rs.  19,360 -Rs.  41,010) 
or  1 1 1 per  cent.  The  details  are  given  below.  During  the  twenty 
years  ending  1838  in  the  fifty-four  villages  of  Jaykheda,  the  tillage 


1 Mr,  Pedder’s  Survey  Report,  302  of  7th  December  1860,  para  22. 

Re  11  7dykheda  from  Rs‘  2'1(M  t0  Rs’  1-8-7,  and  in  Abhona  from  Re.  1-6-3  to 
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area  had  spread  from  7986  acres  to  an  average  during  the  ten  years 
ending  1838  of  15,569  while  the  collections  remained  almost 
unchanged  at  £3020  (Rs.  30,200).  During  the  next  thirty  years, 
corresponding  to  the  first  survey  period  in  the  southern  sub-divisions, 
the  advance  was  rapid  especially  towards  the  close.  In  the  ten  years 
ending  1847-48  the  average  tillage  area  had  risen  from  15,569  acres 
to  22,019  or  forty-one  per  cent,  and  the  collections  from  £3018  to 
£3261  (Rs. 30,1 80 -Rs. 32,610)  or  seven  per  cent.  During  the  next 
ten  years  (1848-1858)  the  tillage  increased  to  25,705  acres  or  sixteen 
per  cent,  and  the  collections  to  £3752  (Rs.  37,520)  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
f The  progress  in  the  next  ten  years  was  much  more  marked,  a rise  in 
tillage  to  32,897  or  twenty-eight  per  cent  and  in  collections  to  £5023 
(Rs.  50,230)  or  thirty-three  per  cent.  The  last  year  of  the  decade 
(1867-68)  was  far  above  the  average,  with  a tillage  area  of  34,979 
acres  and  a revenue  of  £5456  (Rs.  54,560).  During  the  same  period 
the  advance  in  the  108  Abhona  villages  was  about  the  same,  double 
the  tillage  area,  and  an  increase  of  89  per  cent  in  the  collections. 
The  variations  in  the  progress  were  also  very  similar,  a large 
advance  in  tillage  (5859  acres)  between  1837  and  1847,  a smaller 
advance  (3051  acres)  in  the  next  decade,  and  again  a marked  increase 
(9801  acres).  As  in  the  Jaykheda  group  the  returns  for  the  last 
year  of  the  period  (1867-68)  were  far  in  excess  of  the  average  of 
the  ten  previous  years,  tillage  showing  an  increase  from  34,893  acres 
to  37,461  acres  and  collections  from  £3791  to  £4101  (Rs.  37,910- 
Rs.  41,010).  The  details  for  both  village  groups  are  given  in  the 
following  statement : 
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Jaykheda  5 If.  Villages , Land  Revenue,  1818-1868. 


Years. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Remissions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Average 
acre- rate. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

1818-19  

7986 

30,200 

• • • 

... 

30,200 

# • » 

Ten  years’  average. 

1818-19  to  1827-28  

12,279 

32,311 

3202 

9-91 

29,109 

2 10  1 

1828-29  to  1837-38  

15,569 

33,154 

2972 

8-96 

30,182 

2 2 1 

1838-39  to  1847-48  

22,019 

34,931 

2320 

6-64 

32,611 

19  5 

1848-49  to  1857-58 

25,705 

38,656 

1138 

2*94 

37,518 

18  1 

1858-59  to  1867-68  

32,897 

50,446 

218 

O’ 42 

50,228 

18  7 

1867-68  

34,979 

54,560 

4 

... 

54,556 

Abhona  108  Villages,  Land  Revenue,  1818-1868. 


1818-19  

11,135 

19,409 

45 

• # • 

19,364 

Ten  years’  average. 

1818-19  to  1827-28 

14,113 

19,662 

1316 

6-69 

18,346 

16  3 

1828-29  to  1837-38 

16,182 

21,329 

1358 

6-36 

19,971 

15  1 

1838-39  to  1847-48 

22,041 

23,689 

605 

2-55 

23,084 

112 

1848-49  to  1857-5S 

25,092 

27,733 

614 

2'22 

27,119 

118 

1858-59  to  1867-68 

34,893 

38,294 

382 

0-99 

37,912 

117 

1867-68  

37,461 

41,227 

220 

... 

41,007 

In  fifty-six  Jaykheda  and  121  Abhona  villages  the  revenue  was 
collected  by  bigha  rates,  and  in  twenty-three  Jaykheda  and  eleven 
Abhona  villages  the  settlement was  by  aplough  tax  or  autbandi.  In  these 
plough  cess  villages  the  lands  tilled  by  each  husbandman  were  roughly 
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measured  into  plots  of  thirty  bighas.  Each  of  these  plots  was  called 
a plough,  and  the  holder  was  charged  a certain  sum  on  the  plough 
wi  thout  counting  his  cattle.  In  the  south  there  was  a special  group 
of  eleven  villages,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Dindori  and  had 
been  settled  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  1843.  In  these  villages  the  system 
of  granting  the  village  a short  lease  of  the  uplands  for  a lump  sum 
had  not  worked  well,  and  the  lands  had  been  divided  and  let  for 
tillage  at  a low  uniform  rate.1  In  Jaykheda  the  survey  settlement 
was  introduced  into  eleven  alienated  and  eighty-one  Government 
villages,2  with  a total  area  of  194,610  acres  or  304  square  miles,  of 
which  91,564  or  forty-seven  per  cent  were  unarable.  The  population 
was  20,834  or  sixty-nine  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  165  Abhona 
villages  143  were  Government  and  twenty -two  alienated.  Twelve 
alienated  and  ten  Government  plough  rate  villages  were  circuit 
surveyed  only.  The  ten  Government  plough -rate  villages  were  in  the 
Dangs  to  the  west  of  the  Sahyadris,  scattered  along  the  road  from 
Abhona  to  Balsar.  Their  outlying  position,  their  sickly  climate, 
the  want  of  labour,  supplies,  and  water,  and  the  probable  opposition 
of  the  Bhils  and  Konkanis  would  make  the  introduction  of  the 
survey  settlement  difficult  and  costly,  and  even  if  introduced  the 
regular  system  could  not  be  carried  out.  Such  of  these  villages  as 
were  tilled  were  granted  to  the  headmen  on  ten  years’  leases,  on 
condition  that  the  headmen  were  not  to  levy  more  than  the  existing 
plough  rate  of  16,9.  (Rs.  8).  The  effect  of  these  leases  was  in  one 
village  to  increase  the  rental  from  £11  5s.  to  £12  14s.  (Rs.  112|- 
Rs.  127),  in  another  from  £7  16s.  to  £7  18s.  (Rs.  78 -Rs.  79),  and 
in  eight  others  to  increase  rentals  varying  from  £2  14s.  to  £4  4s. 
(Rs.  27- Rs.  42)  to  rentals  varying  from  £3  2s.  to  £5  10s.  (Rs.  31  - 
Rs.  55).  Of  the  remaining  126  villages,  into  which  the  survey 
settlement  was  introduced,  four  were  alienated  and  122  Government. 
Of  the  Government  villages  one  had  formerly  been  assessed  by  a 
plough  rate  and  121  by  a bigha  rate.  Of  a total  area  of  172,019  acres 
or  269  square  miles,  80,038  or  forty-six  per  cent  were  unarable.  The 
population  was  22,976  or  eighty-five  to  the  square  mile. 

Of  218,  the  total  number  of  villages  settled,  eighty-one  Govern- 
ment and  eleven  alienated  belonged  to  Jaykheda,  and  122  Govern- 
ment and  four  alienated  to  Abhona.  They  were  arranged  in  five 
classes  with  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  of  4s.,  3s.  6d.,  3s.,  2s.  6d., 
and  2s.  (Rs.  2,  Rs.  If,  Rs.  1|,  Rs.  1J,  and  Re.  1).  The  effect  of 
the  survey  rates  was  in  the  ninety -two  Jaykheda  villages  a fall 
from  £6639  to  £5797  (Rs.  66,390  - Rs.  57,970)  or  thirteen  per  cent,  and 
in  the  126  Abhona  villages  a fall  from  £4372  to  £3889  (Rs.  43,720  - 
Rs.  38,890)  or  eleven  per  cent.  The  details  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

1 The  thirty  years’  survey  lease  of  these  villages  did  not  come  to  an  end  till  1872. 
They  were  surveyed  and  assessed  in  advance,  ten  of  them  being  placed  in  the  third 
class  with  a maximum  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  Rs.  1|,  and  one  in  the  fourth  class  at  a 
rate  of  Re.  1.  Mr.  Pedder,  302  of  7th  December  1869,  para  18,  Rev.  Rec.  75  of  1870. 

2 Two  of  these  were  formerly  held  on  lease.  Of  the  eighty -four  Government  and 
twelve  alienated  villages, two  Government  villages  were  included  with  others,  and  one 
Government  village  which  was  entirely  waste  and  one  alienated  village  were  not 
surveyed.  Mr,  Pedder,  302  of  1869,  para.  9. 
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Jaylcheda  and  Abhona  Settlement , 1869. 


Petty  Division. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Existing 

revenue. 

Survey 

assess- 

ment. 

Reduction. 

Rental  of 
arable 
waste. 

Amount 

f Per 
cent. 

Jaykheda  

Abhona  

Total  ... 

92 

126 

Rs. 

66,387 

43,723 

Rs. 

57,966 

38,890 

Rs. 

8421 

4833 

13 

11 

Rs. 

11,487 

10,215 

218 

1,10,110 

96,856 

13,254 

12 

21,702 

In  187 1-72,  at  the  close  of  the  thirty  years’  guaranteed  lease,  the 
revision  of  the  original  survey  settlements  was  begun  in  sixty-nine 
villages  of  Niphad  and  nineteen  villages  of  Chandor,  which  had  been 
settled  in  1840-41  and  1841-42.  This  tract  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Chandor  hills,  on  the  east  by  Yeola,  on  the  south  by 
the  Godavari,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bombay- Agra  road.  It  was  a 
rolling  plain,  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  rising  ground  were  poor  and 
barren,  but  the  hollows  were  deep  soiled  and  had  streams  whose 
water  was  much  used  for  irrigation.  The  richest  parts  lay  along 

the  north  bank  of  the  Kadva  and  Godavari,  and  some  villages 
bordering  on  Yeola. 

. T^e  rain  returns  during  the  eight  years  ending  1870-71  varied 
in  Chandor  from  10*42  inches  in  1864-65  to  41*39  inches  in 
1870-71,  and  averaged  22*72  inches;  in  Niphad  they  varied  from 
13*51  inches  in  1868-69  to  21*20  in  1870-71  and  averaged  16*66 
mches.* 1  Local  produce  prices  during  the  thirty  years  varied  for 
millet,  bajri,  from  84  lbs.  the  rupee  in  1842-43  to  26  lbs.  in  1870-71 
or  an  increase  of  220  percent ; for  wheat,  from  70  lbs.  to  24  lbs.  or 
an  increase  of  200  per  cent;  for  rice  from  26  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  or  an 
increase  of  eighty  per  cent;  and  for  gram  from  66  lbs.  to  24  lbs.  or 
an  increase  of  170  per  cent.2  During  the  same  time  the  villages  had 
greatly  gained  by  the  opening  of  roads  and  railways.  Instead  of  a 
rough  stony  ravine,  hardly  passable  for  laden  carts,  the  Tal  road  was 
one  of  the  finest  engineering  works  in  West  India.3 * * * *  The  great  Agra 
highway  gave  easy  communication  through  this  pass  to  the  sea  and 
north-east  to  Khandesh.  The  Peninsula  railway  passed  through 
the  villages,  providing  them  with  three  stations,  Manmfid,  Lasalgaon, 
and  Niphad ; and  from  one  of  these  stations  roads  had  lately 
(1870)  been  opened,  one  about  thirty -five  miles  north-west  from 
Lasalgaon  to  Abhona,  the  other  about  fifteen  miles  north  to 
Chandor. 


Jr?e,ie!ailswere:  Chandor,  1863,  22*05  inches;  1864,  10*42 ; 1865,  11*74;  1866 

18^'  ;A8S’  13‘86;  1869’  32'27;  1870>  41’39*  In  NiPh{id  theJ  were, 

186A’  Vk™  ;o!8o64’  I 1865’  18>98^6,  14;  1867,  17*02;  1868,  13  51;  1869, 
of  1872  300  21  2’  Waddington>  850  of  19th  December  1871 ; Rev.  Rec.  87 

2 In  Chandor  the  average  prices  from  1841-42  to  1850-51  were,  for  millet  70  lbs., 

•r  * > f?rnce2d  lbs.,  and  for  gram  56  lbs.  From  1851-52  to  1860-61,  for 

i ’ for  wheat  50  lbs.,  for  rice  22  lbs.,  and  for  gram 43  lbs.  From  1861-62 

Rev  Rec  87  0872  wheat  20  lbs.,  for  rice  12  lbs.,  and  for  gram  22  lbs. 

I remember,’  writes  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waddington,  ‘with  what  difficulty  laden 

carts  were  forced  up  the  rough  and  stony  ravine  in  1846.’  850  of  19th  December  1871. 

b 23-33 
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Years. 

Land  Revenue. 

Grass. 

Total. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste  Land. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

1841-1851 

1851-1861 

1861-1871 

95,867 

98,674 

110,223 

Rs. 

81,660 

83,882 

90,768 

Rs. 

1576 

4085 

6196 

Rs. 

83,286 

87,967 

96,964 

Rs. 

1076 

2606 

Rs. 

82,160 

85,361 

96,964 

15,682 

12,875 

1326 

Rs. 

10,071 

7849 

963 

During  the  thirty  years  ending  1870-71  the  population  returns 
showed  a rise  from  18,751  in  1840-41  to  38,007  in  1870-71  or  102 
per  cent;  carts  from  903  to  2747  or  204  per  cent;  farm  bullocks 
from  8602  to  13,998  or  sixty-two  per  cent ; buffaloes  from  2821  to 
4864  or  seventy-one  per  cent;  sheep  and  goats  from  9522  to  15,977 
or  sixty-six  per  cent ; and  horses  from  842  to  1062  or  twenty-three 
per  cent;  cows  showed  a decrease  from  11,026  to  8963  or  nineteen 
per  cent.2  Wells  had  risen  from  975  to  1417  or  fifty-one  per  cent. 

Except  in  a few  villages  there  was  no  rotation  of  crops.  Sugar- 
cane was  rarely  grown  oftener  than  once  in  four  or  five  years.  The 
chief  crops  were,  in  the  Niphad villages,  millet  covering  fifty-four, wheat 
30*6,  and  gram  four  per  cent  of  the  area  under  tillage;  and  in  Chandor 
millet  with  71*8  and  wheat  with  8*6  per  cent.  The  villages  were  (1871 ) 
well  provided  with  roads.  Bombay  traders  came  in  great  numbers  to 


The  result  of  these  influences  had  been,  comparing  the  average  of 
the  two  periods  of  ten  years  ending  in  1851  and  in  1871,  a spread 
from  95,867  to  110,223  acres  in  the  tillage  area  and  an  increase  in 
collections  from  £8216  to  £9696  (Rs.  82,160-  Rs.  96, 960). 1 The 
following  statement  gives  a summary  of  the  details  : 

Niplidd-Clidndor  Land  Revenue,  1841  -1871. 


1 During  the  thirty  years  ending  1870-71  in  the  eighty-eight  villages  of  Niphad  and 
Chdndor,  the  Tillage  Area  varied  from  77,000  acres  in  1841-42  to  11 2,000 acres  in 
each  of  the  six  years  ending  1870-71,  and  averaged  101,588  acres.  In  the  first  three 
years  it  rose  from  77,000  acres  in  1841-42  to  97,000  in  1843-44  and  fell  in  the  next 
two  years  to  94,000  in  1845-46.  Then  rising  to  106,000  in  1847-48  it  again  fell  to  96,000 
in  1851-52.  In  the  next  three  years  there  was  no  change.  After  that  there  was  a 
steady  increase  until  1862-63  when  it  amounted  to  110,000  acres.  In  the  next  two 
years  there  was  no  change  and  in  the  remaining  six  years  the  amount  stood  at  112,000 
acres.  During  the  same  period,  Collections  varied  from  Rs.  73,000  in  1841-42 
to  Rs.  93, 000  in  each  of  the  six  years  ending  1870-71,  and  averaged  Rs.  84,210.  In 
the  first  three  years  they  rose  from  Rs.  73,000  in  1841-42  to  Rs.  83,000  in  1843-44, 
and  fell  in  the  next  two  years  to  Rs.  77,000  in  1845-46.  Then  rising  to  Rs.  87,000 
in  1847-48  they  again  fell  to  Rs.  73,000  in  1851-52.  In  the  next  four  years  they  were 
Rs.  81,000  in  1852-53,  Rs.  74,000  in  1853-54,  Rs.  83,000  in  1854-55,  and  Rs.  75,000 
in  1855-56.  In  the  next  nine  years  they  steadily  rose  from  Rs.  85,000  in  1856-57 
to  Rs.  91,000  in  1864-65.  In  the  remaining  six  years  they  stood  at  Rs.  93,000. 
During  the  whole  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease,  Remissions  were  granted  in 
only  eleven  of  the  first  fifteen  years.  In  four  of  these  eleven  years  they  amounted 
to  Rs.  7000  in  1850-51,  Rs.  10,000  in  1851-52,  Rs.  8500  in  1853-54,  and  Rs.  7000  in 
1855-56.  In  the  remaining  seven  of  the  eleven  years,  they  were  under  Rs.  1000, 

2 Of  ploughs  no  return  is  available  for  1840-41  ; in  1870-71  they  numbered  3332. 
They  had  probably  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farm 
bullocks.  The  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  God&vari  (Gangthadi)  were  as  famous  for 
their  breed  of  ponies  as  those  of  Bhimthadi ; though  the  number  of  ponies  showed  a 
rise  of  23  per  cent  the  breed  had  fallen  off.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waddington,  850 
of  19th  December  1871,  para.  7. 
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the  railway  stations,  and  bought  straight  from  the  growers.  The  local 
demand  was  also  good.  Saykheda  within  two  miles  of  the  Khervadi 
railway  station  had  a weekly  market,  where  goods  were  offered  for  sale 
worth  from  £500  to  £1000  (Rs.  5000- Rs.  10,000).  Weekly  markets 
j were  also  held  at  Chandor,  Niphad,  Pimpalgaon,  Vinchur,  Lasalgaon, 
Narayanthemba,  Sukena  Khurd,  Nandur,  and  Madmeshvar, 
and  there  were  yearly  fairs  atNaital  in  Paush  (January),  when  for 
fifteen  days  cloth  chiefly  from  Bombay  and  worth  £2500  (Rs.  25,000) 

1 was  sold,  and  at  Ahirgaon  in  Kdrtik  (November),  when  from  £1200 
[ to  £1400  (Rs.  12,000-  Rs.  14,000)  of  goods  were  sold.  In  Chandor, 
Nandurdi,  and  one  or  two  large  villages  the  weaving’  of  cloth 
i supported  216  looms,  'with  an  average  yearly  produce  of  about  £5000 
(Rs.  50,000).  The  villages  seemed  in  better  repair,  cleaner,  and 
neater  than  Poona  villages.  The  people  were  fairly  off.  Private 
sales  and  mortgages  of  land  to  moneylenders  were  not  uncommon, 
but,  during  the  three  years  ending  1870-71,  there  had  been  only 
one  sale  of  land  from  failure  to  pay  rent.  On  the  whole  the  land 
was  carefully  and  cleanly  tilled,  and  the  watered  lands  were  well 
manured.  Though  not  so  valuable  as  at  Poona,  land  fetched  as 
much  as  from  thirty  to  seventy  times  its  yearly  rent. 

When  the  original  survey  was  made  the  system  was  incomplete, 
and  tests  showed  that  the  land  must  again  be  measured  before 
revised  assessments  could  be  fixed. 

As  regards  classing  the  soil,  the  scale  used  at  the  revision  survey 
was,  with  slight  modifications,  the  same  as  Lieutenant  Davidson's 
scale.1  But  although  the  scale  was  nearly  the  same,  examination 
showed  that  Mr.  Davidson's  standard  was  not  uniform,2  and  that  a 
fresh  classification  was  required.  Considering  the  improved  means 
of  traffic  and  the  great  rise  in  produce  prices,3  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Waddington  thought  that  the  rates  might  fairly  be  raised  from  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent. 

For  re-assessment  purposes  the  villages . were  arranged  under 
four  groups.  Six  villages  either  railway  stations  or  close  to  railway 
stations,  where  a highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  46*.  6d.  (Rs.  2^) 
was  fixed ; twenty-two  villages  within  easy  reach  of  a railway 
station  or  near  a large  market  or  on  a high  road,  for  which 
the  highest  rate  was  fixed  at  4 s.  (Rs.  2)  ; thirty- eight  villages  not  so 
well  placed  had  a highest  rate  of  3s.  6d  (Rs.l|) ; and  twenty-two 
villages  far  from  the  railway  had  a highest  rate  of  3s.  (Rs.  1 1).  The 
effect  of  the  new  rates  was  a rise  in  the  rental  from  £9146  to  £15,37o 
(Rs.  91,460- Rs.  1,53,730)  or  sixty-eight  per  cent.  The  details  are 
given  in  the  following  statement : 


1 Diagram  G.  opposite  page  48  of  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXXX.  part  II. 

2 The  assistant  superintendent  Mr.  Grant  found  that  in  the  original  classing,  soils 
from  the  third  class  downwards  were  entered  fully  two  classes  too  low  and  the  eighth 
and  ninth  orders  of  soil  were  commonly  entered  as  unarable,  Jchci?'dby  Dev.  Dec.  87 

of  1872,  231,  305.  £ . . . ,10., 

3 Compared  with  the  average  in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  original  survey  (1841- 
1856),  the  average  of  the  ten  years  (1856-1861  and  1866-1871)  showed  an  increase 
of  seventy-one  per  cent  in  millet  and  seventy-three  per  cent  in  w heat.  These  are 
averages  of  the  three  places,  Niphad,  Chandor,  and  Nctsik,  Lieut. -Col,  addington,, 
850  of  19th  December  1871,  Bom.  Gov.  Bev,  Rec,  87  of  1872,  309,  343. 
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Niphdd-Chandor  Revision  Settlement,  1871. 


1871. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assess- 
ment. - 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Watered 

Total. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Proposed  rates  ... 

124,021 

1,35,156 

18,573 

1,53,729 

764 

426 

1,24,785 

1,54,155 

Existing  do.  ... 

110,934 

74,506 

16,954 

91,460 

615 

271 

1,11,549 

91,731 

Increase  

13,087 

60,650 

1619 

62,269 

149 

155 

13,236 

62,424 

In  1873-74  the  revision  survey  was  extended  to  two  village  groups. 
One  of  these  was  of  fifty-six  villages,  forty-five  of  them  in  Chandor 
and  eleven  in  Niphfid,  with  an  area  of  116,811  acres  and  a population 
of  126  to  the  square  mile.  The  other  was  of  forty-two  villages, 
thirty-eight  of  them  in  Dindori  and  four  in  Nfisik,  with  an  area  of 
114,474  acres  and  a population  of  169  to  the  square  mile. 

There  was  much  variety  in  these  villages.  Most  of  the  south- 
east, including  the  Niph&d  and  Nasik  villages,  and  those  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  Dindori  were  level  with  deep  black  soil,  while 
the  west  of  Nasik  and  the  south  of  Dindori  were  hilly  and  poor ; 
north  Dindori  was  wooded  with  somewhat  shallow  black  soil ; and 
Chandor  in  the  north-east  was  broken  and  stony,  bare  of  trees  and 
with  poor  soil.  In  almost  all  parts  were  streams,  many  of  which, 
were  used  to  water  the  rich  lands  on  their  banks.  The  western 
villages  had  a larger  rainfall  and  a more  feverish  climate  than  those 
in  the  east.  Rain  returns  for  the  nine  years  ending  1871-72  varied 
in  Chandor  from  10*42  inches  in  1864-65  to  41*39  inches  in 
1870-71,  and  averaged  22*36  inches ; in  Dindori  they  varied  from 
20*99  inches  in  1864-65  to  28*56  in  1870-71,  and  averaged  25*18 
inches.1 

Survey  rates  had  been  introduced  both  into  the  eastern  or 
Chandor  and  into  the  western  or  Dindori  blocks  in  1 842.  Both 
groups,  especially  the  Chandor  villages,  were  then  much  depressed, 
and  low  rates  were  introduced  averaging  Is.  3f d.  (as.  10J)  an 
acre  in  the  Chandor  and  Is.  6§ d.  (as.  12J)  in  the  Dindori 
villages.  The  new  rates,  though  less  than  the  former  nominal 
total  rental  by  fifty  per  cent  in  Chfindor  and  thirty  per  cent  in 


1 The  details  are  : 

Chdndor-Dindori  Rainfall,  1863-1871. 


Year. 

N&sik. 

CMndor 

NipMd. 

Dindori. 

Year. 

Nasik, 

CMndor 

NipMd. 

Dindori. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1863-64 

21-74 

22-05 

15-35 

26-34 

1868-69 

19-69 

13-86 

13-51 

25-07 

1864-65 

18-48 

10-42 

14-93 

20-99 

1869-70 

27-28 

32-27 

18-33 

28-30 

1865-66 

21-40 

11-74 

18-98 

25-86 

1870-71 

33-09 

41-39 

21-20 

28-56 

1866-67 

19-06 

20-57 

14-0 

21-84 

1871-72 

20-74 

26-53 

15-81 

22-96 

1867-68 

27-49 

22-46 

17-02 

26-74 

Average 

23-21 

22-36 

16-57 

25-18 
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Dindori,  yielded  an  increase  on  past  collections  of  twenty-six  per 
cent  in  Chandor  and  twenty-five  per  cent  in  Dindori.1 

For  twenty  years  after  the  1842  survey  the  villages  made  little 
j progress.  The  average  collections  in  the  Chandor  group  rose  from 
j £3027  (Rs.  30,270)  in  the  ten  years  ending  1841  to  £3363 
(Rs.  33,630)  in  the  ten  years  ending  1861,  and  the  corresponding 
increase  in  the  Dindori  villages  was  from  £4462  to  £4890 
(Rs.  44,620 -Rs.  48,900).  In  the  ten  following  years  the  increase 
was  more  marked,  to  £3818  (Rs.  38,180)  in  Chandor  and  £5317 
(Rs.  53,170)  in  Dindori.2  The  following  summary  shows  the  average 
increase  of  revenue  in  each  of  the  four  decades  between  1832  and 


1872  : 

Chandor -Dindori  Land  Revenue , 1832-1872 . 


Years. 

45  Cha'ndor  and 
IINipha'd  villages. 

38  Dindori  and 

4 Xa'sik  villages. 

Total  for  98  Villages. 

Collections. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Remissions. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1832-1842  

30,270 

3937 

44,625 

4960 

74,895 

8897 

1842-1852  

30,848 

417 

45,113 

236 

75,961 

653 

1852-1862  

33,627 

110 

48,897 

42 

82,524 

152 

1862-1872  

38,176 

... 

53,171 

36 

91,347 

36 
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By  the  close  of  the  survey  lease  the  whole  arable  area  was 
under  tillage,  except  1845  acres  in  Dindori  and  1485  in  Chandor. 
The  increase  in  the  resources  of  these  villages  was  believed  to  differ 
little  from  the  increase  in  the  eighty-eight  villages  of  Chandor  and 
Niphad  which  were  revised  in  1871.  These  were,  in  people  102  per 
cent,  in  carts  204  per  cent,  in  farm  bullocks  sixty-two  per  cent, 
in  buffaloes  seventy-one  per  cent,  in  sheep  and  goats  sixty-six 
per  cent,  and  in  horses  twenty-three  per  cent ; cows  had  fallen 
nineteen  per  cent.3  Something  had  been  done  to  improve  the 
water-supply.  Masonry  dams  had  been  built  in  some  villages,  and 
yearly  mud  and  stone  walls  were  thrown  across  several  of  the 
streams.  Government  had  constructed  a large  dam  across  the 


1 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLV.  18.  . . ..  _ co  AA_ 

2 In  the  forty- two  villages  of  the  Dindori  group,  the  Tillage  Area  fell  from  53,000 

acres  in  1842-43  to  49,000  in  1845-46.  In  the  next  three  years  it  rose  to  57,000  acres 
and  again  in  1849-50  fell  to  56,000.  From  1850  the  tillage  area  continually  advanced  till 
it  reached  73,000  acres  in  1863-64,  and  in  the  remaining  nme  years  it  ranged  between 
73  000  and  74  000  in  1872-73.  Collections  steadily  rose  from  Rs.  43,000  m 1842-43 
to’  Rs  52  500  in  1861-62.  In  the  remaining  eleven  years  they  showed  a slight 
increase  of  about  Rs.  500.  The  chief  Remissions  were  about  Rs.  500  m 1846-47, 
and  about  Rs.  200  in  1849-50,  1851-52,  and  1853-54.  . 

In  the  fifty-six  Chandor  villages  the  Tillage  Area  rose  from  38,000  acres  m 1842-43 
to  39  500  in  1843-44  and  fell  to  about  37,500  in  1844-45.  In  the  next  three  years 
it  rose  to  48,500  acres  in  1847-48  and  again  fell  in  five  years  to  44,500  m 1852-53. 
During  the  whole  of  the  remaining  period  it  continued  to  rise  to  52,000  in  1860-61, 
62  000  in  1863-64,  and  64,000  in  1872-73.  Collections  rosefrom  about  Rs.  30,000  m 
1842-43  to  about  Rs.  33,000  in  1847-48,  and  fell  to  Rs.  28,500  m 1851-52.  They  again 
rose  to  Rs.  32,500  in  1853-54,  fell  to  Rs.  31,500  in  1855-56,  and  again  rose  to  Rs.  34,000 
in  1856-57  In  the  next  four  years  they  stood  at  Rs.  34,000  and  then  rose  to 
Rs.  38  000  in  1862-63.  In  the  remaining  ten  years  they  varied  little  and  averaged 
about  Rs.  38  000.  The  chief  Remissions  were  about  Rs.  4000  in  1851-52,  about 
Rs.  500  in  1853-54,  and  about  Rs.  200  in  1850-51  and  1855-56. 

3  Mr*  Ashburner*  Rev*  Comr*  2516*  22nd  April  1874*  in  Bom,  Gov*  bol,  CXLV*  2* 
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Kadva  at  Palkhed.1  Wells  for  watering  the  land  had  increased  forty- 
five  per  cent  in  the  Chandor  and  forty-six  per  cent  in  the  Dindori 
block.  Instead  of  being  entirely  without  made  roads,  the  villages  had 
the  Bombay- Agra  highway  passing  through  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  western  and  crossing  from  end  to  end  of  the  eastern  group. 
Two  stations,  Lasalgaon  and  Niphad,  on  the  Peninsula  railway 
were  within  a day’s  journey  of  every  village  in  the  two  groups. 
From  Lasalgaon  a road  ran  to  Chandor.  A road  between  Nasik 
and  Dindori  was  nearly  finished,  and  one  from  Dindori  to  Niphad  was 
shortly  to  be  made.  Latterly  produce  prices  had  fallen,  but  they 
were  still  about  sixty-nine  per  cent  above  their  old  level,  and,  as 
wheat  had  begun  to  be  successfully  sent  to  Europe,  any  considerable 
fall  in  prices  was  unlikely. 

In  the  eastern  group,  at  the  time  of  the  revision  survey,  except 
along  the  rich  irrigated  stream-banks,  the  poor  broken  stony  country 
in  the  north  yielded  nothing  but  millet,  sesamum,  khurasni , and 
other  inferior  crops.  In  the  level  south  there  was  much  deep  black 
soil  yielding  fine  wheat,  gram,  linseed,  and  millet,  and  a fair 
proportion  of  channel-watered  garden-lands  growing  chillies,  earth- 
nuts,  sugarcane,  and  sometimes  rice.  In  the  western  block  the 
northern  villages  were  generally  well  wooded  with  a somewhat 
shallow  black  soil,  chiefly  growing  wheat,  Jcardai , and  gram 
with  a little  millet.  The  southern  villages  were  usually  poor 
and  the  country  rough  and  hilly.  The  fields  were  clean,  and 
the  better  dry- crop  and  garden  lands  were  most  carefully  tilled. 
Every  scrap  of  manure  was  kept  and  used  partly  for  dry-crop  and 
partly  for  garden  tillage.  Almost  every  village  had  some  land 
watered  from  masonry  channels,  most  of  which  were  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  Of  the  whole  tillage  area,  in  the 
Chandor  group  seventy-one  per  cent  were  under  millet  and  eight 
per  cent  under  wheat ; in  the  Dindori  group  twenty-seven  per 
cent  were  under  wheat,  eighteen  per  cent  under  millet,  and 
six  per  cent  under  gram.  The  villages  had  an  unusually  good 
outlet  for  their  produce  either  to  Nctsik  or  to  some  station  on  the 
Peninsula  line.  Besides  there  were  local  markets  at  Chandor, 
Dindori,  Pimpalgaon,  Yadner,  Yadkhed,  Yani,  Yagher,  and 
Janori.  At  Chandor  there  was  a small  manufacture  of  women’s 
robes  and  other  cloth.  A timber  trade  with  Peint  and  Surgana 
greatly  helped  the  people  by  employing  their  cattle  when  they 
were  not  wanted  in  the  fields.  On  the  whole  the  people  were 
well-to-do  and  well-housed.  In  no  part  of  the  north  of  the 
Presidency,  except  in  Gujarat,  were  there  so  many  thriving  villages.2 

Compared  with  the  figures  of  the  1840  survey,  the  revised  survey 
of  1870  showed,  in  the  Chandor  group,  an  increase  in  the  total  area 
from  114,146  to  116,814 acres  or  2*3  percent,  and  in  the  arable  area 
from  65,507  to  77,870  acres  or  eighteen  per  cent,  and  a decrease  in 
the  unarable  waste  from  24,668  to  10,919  acres  or  fifty-five  per  cent. 


I Waddington,  131  of  16th  February  1874,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLV.  20  21. 

Mr*  Ashburner,  Rev.  Comr.  2516, 22nd  April  1874,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLV.  2. 
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i In  the  Dindori  group  the  revised  survey  showed  an  increase  in  the 
; total  area  from  110/231  to  114,471  acres  or  four  percent,  and  in  the 
i arable  area  from  76,326  to  87,167  acres  or  fourteen  per  cent,  and  a 
I decrease  in  the  unarable  waste  from  16,004  to  4544  or  seventy-one 
per  cent.  Together,  the  returns  showed  an  increase  of  23,204  acres 
: of  arable  and  a decrease  of  25,209  acres  of  unarable.1 

In  both  blocks  the  villages  were  grouped  on  the  principle  of 
distance  from  markets.  On  this  principle  the  fifty-six  Chandor  and 
Niphad  villages  were  arranged^in  five  classes.  The  highest  dry-crop 
* acre  rate  in  six  villages  on  the  Agra  road  was  fixed  at  4s.  (Rs.  2) ; m 
eight  villages  close  to  the  six  in  class  I.  it  was  fixed  at  3s.  6 a. 
(Rs.  1|)  ; in  fifteen  villages  along  the  Agra  and  Malegaon  roads 
further  from  Nasik  at  3s.  (Rs.  14)  ; in  seventeen  villages  at  a 
greater  distance  from  these  roads  at  2s.  9 d.  (Rs.  1-6)  ; and  m 
ten  near  Chandor  range  at  2s.  Qd.  (Rs.  1J).  . The  forty-two 
Dindori  and  Nasik  villages  were  arranged  in  six  classes,  ihe 
highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  in  Makhmalabad,  close  to  Nasik,  was 
fixed  at  4s.  6d.  (Rs.  2J) ; in  Mungsar,  about  five  miles  from  Nasik, 
at  4s.  (Rs.  2)  ; in  Dugaon  next  to  Mungsar  and  six  villages 
close  to  the  second  class  of  the  Chandor  group  at  3s.  6d. 
(Rs.  If)  ; in  twenty  villages  between  Dindori  and  thn  Agra  road 
at  3s.  (Rs.  If);  in  twelve  villages  west  of  Dindori  at  2s.  9d. 
(Rs.  1-6)  ; and  in  Sangamner  close  to  the  fifth  class  of  the 

Chandor  group  at  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  If). 

Nothing  in  addition  to  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  was  levied  on 
nurely  well-watered  lands.  The  channel- watered  land  of  the  villages 
in  this  block  was  charged  a highest  acre  water-rate  of  18s.  (Rs.  9). 
The  average  rates  on  land  irrigated  from  wells  and  dams  were 
8s.  3M.  (Rs.  4-2-5)  in  Chandor,  and  9s.  3f  d.  (Rs.  4-10-6)  m Dindori 
in  addition  to  the  dry-crop  rates.  A hundred  acres  of  rice,  three- 


1 The  details  are  : 


Chandor -Dindori  Area,  18W  and  1870. 
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fourths  of  which  were  in  Vadgaon  in  Dindori,  were  charged  a maxi- 
mum water-rate  of  10s.  (Rs.  5)  and  assessed  at  £29  (Rs.  290). 1 

The  effect  of  the  revised  survey  and  assessment  was,  in  the 
Chandor  group,  an  increase  in  the  tillage  area  from  64,022  to  75,469 
acres,  an  average  rise  in  the  rate  of  assessment  from  Is.  3f d. 
to  Is.  7 d.  (as.  10 1 to  as.  12-8)  and  an  increase  in  the  rental  from 
£3942  to  £6015  (Rs.  39,420- Rs.  60,150)  or  fifty-two  per  cent.  In 
the  Dindori  group  the  increase  in  the  tillage  area  was  from  74,481 
to  85,401  acres,  the  average  rise  in  assessment  from  Is.  6^d.  to 
Is.  10| d.  (as.  12 \ - as.  15-2),  and  the  increase  in  rental  from 
£5407  to  £8143  (Rs.  54,070 -Rs.  81,430)  or  fifty-one  per  cent.  For 
the  whole  block  the  increase  in  the  tillage  area  was  from  138,503 
to  160,870  acres,  in  the  average  acre  rates  from  Is.  3f d.  to  Is.  S\d. 
(as.  10J  -as.  13-8),  and  in  the  rental  from  £9349  to  £14,157 
(Rs.  93,490- Rs.  1,41,570)  or  51*4  per  cent.  The  details  are  : 

Chdndor-Dindori  Revision  Settlement , 1873-74 .2 
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31,843 

32,214 
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165,637 

141,833 

141,574 

93,491 

iiJno1874'75  the  revision  survey  was  extended  to  the  block  of 
111  Sinnar  villages,  which  had  been  surveyed  by  Captain  Davidson 

.and  Since  tlae  original  survey  a redistribution  of 

erub-divisions  had  scattered  these  villages.  Thirty-five  had  gone  to 
Kopargaon  and  five  to  Sangamner  in  Ahmadnagar,  one  had  gone  to 
Niphad  in  Nasik,  and  seventy  remained  in  Sinnar.  In  1874  the  area 
of  this  block  was  48 1 square  miles  and  the  population  65,943  or  137 
to  the  square  mile.  The  land  was  divided  into  three  belts  • the 
southern  and  western  villages  which  had  middling  soil  but  good 
rainfall  and  were  joined  by  a high  road  with  the  Devlali  railway 
station;  a central  tract  round  the  village  of  Vavi  where  the  soil 
was  middling  and  the  rainfall  somewhat  scanty;  and  the 
villages  to  the  east,  about  the  Malegaon  and  Nagar  road,  which 
had  a larger  proportion  of  good  deep  soil  and  the  markets  of  Rahata 
Kopargaon,  and  Yeola.  Except  the  Godavari  to  the  north  the  only 
river  of  any  note  was  the  Devnadi,  which  had  a succession  of  dams 


1 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLV.  20-24. 

2 Under- the  origmal  settlement,  including  the  dry-crop  assessment,  the  average 

ItTiffi  watered  from  wells  and  dams  was  Es.  3-13-0  in  Chhndor  and 

’ , Under  the  revised  settlement  channel-watered  rates  were 

raised  to  Ks  4-2-5  and  Es.  4-10-6  in  addition  to  the  dry. crop  rate.  All  purely  welh 

"'ere  assessed  only  at  the  highest  dry-crop  rates.  Bom.  Gov,  Sel. 
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and  supplied  with  water  almost  all  the  channel-watered  land.  Of  3115 
wells,  2130  were  in  working  order  and  985  out  of  repair.  During 
the  ten  years  ending  1872-73  the  rainfall  ranged  between  33  33  in 
1870-71  and  12*45  inches  in  1871-72,  and  averaged  18*74  inches.1 
When  these  villages  were  surveyed  in  1843  and  1844  they  were 
in  a very  depressed  state,  and  a reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent  had 
been  made  in  the  Government  demand.  From  the  details  of  tillage 
and  revenue  given  below,  it  would  seem  that  during  the  survey  lease, 
1850-51,  1851-52,  1853-54,  and  1871-72  were  bad  years.  During 
the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  produce  prices  had  risen 
considerably.  The  average  price  of  millet  during  the  twelve  years 
ending  1844  was  between  90  and  100  pounds  (45-50  skers)  the  rupee. 
During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  survey  lease  there  was  no  great 
rise,  but  in  1859-60  prices  rose  to  from  70  to  80  pounds  (35-40 
shers).  From  this,  chiefly  owing  to  the  American  war,  prices  rose 
in  1863-64  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  they  had  been  in  1844.  After 
the  close  of  the  American  war  they  again  declined,  and  in  1873-74 
millet  had  fallen  about  sixty  per  cent.2  During  the  thirty  years  of  the 
survey  lease  the  tillage  area  spread  from  an  average  of  151,526  acres 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1854,  to  225,286  in  the  ten  years  ending 
1874,  which  was  accompanied  by  a rise  in  collections  from  £10,174 
to  £14,809  (Rs.  1,01,740-Rs.  1,48,090). 3 The  details  are  : 

Sinnar  Land  Revenue , 1844' 187 4- 
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1 The  details  are:  1863-64,  13*59  inches  ; 1864-65,20-89;  1865-66,  14-66  ; 1866-67, 
18*94;  1867-68,  18*05;  1868-69,  16  67;  1869-70,  22-32  ; 1870-71,  33‘33  ; 1871-72,12-45  ; 

1872- 73,  16-48.  Lieut. -Colonel  Taverner,  843  of  5th  October  1874,  para.  34.  In 

1873- 74,  19-15  inches  ; 1874-75,  2474  ; 1875-76,  22’69.  Lieut. -Colonel  Taverner,  733 
of  17th  October  1876,  para.  12. 

2 Sinnar  Millet  or  Bajri  Rupee  Prices,  1843-1873.  
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In  1873-74  millet  sold  at  60  pounds  the  rupee.  Lieut. -Colonel  Taverner’s  Sinnar  Revision  Survey 

Report  843  of  5th  October  1874,  para.  35.  . ,,  ...  , c 

3 These  figures  are  for  108  of  the  111  Sinnar  villages.  During  the  thirty  years  of 
the  first  survey  (1844-1874),  the  Tillage  Area  steadily  rose  from  130,000  acres  m 
1844-45  to  175,000  acres  in  1847-48  ; it  then  continually  declined  to  135,000 
acres  in  1850-51  ; and  from  1850  it  steadily  rose  to  220,000  acres  in  1862-63 
and  227,000  acres  in  1873-74.  The  average  tillage  amounted  to  192,000  acres. 
Collections  rose  from  Rs.  80,000  in  1844-45  to  Rs.  1,15,000  in  1847-48.  They  then 
declined  to  Rs.  85,000  in  1851-52,  rose  to  Rs.  1,00,000  in  the  following  year,  and 
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During  tlie  same  period  population  rose  from  49,911  to  65,943  or 
thirty-two  per  cent  ; carts  from  2220  to  3467  or  fifty-six  per  cent ; 
ploughs  from  3589  to  5021  or  forty  per  cent;  and  farm  bullocks 
and  male  buffaloes  from  20,691  to  23,499  or  fourteen  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  cows  showed  a decrease  from  18,420,  to 
16,333  or  eleven  per  cent;  buffaloes  from  4175  to  4053  or  three  per 
cent ; sheep  and  goats  from  42,933  to  25,460  or  forty-one  per  cent; 
and  horses  from  1837  to  1800  or  two  per  cent.  The  number  of  wells 
rose  from  2130  in  1844  to  3115  in  1874  or  thirty-ono  per  cent. 

Of  this  Sinnar  group,  the  thirty-five  Kopargaon  villages,  at  the 
time  of  resettlement  (1874)  formed  a compact  block,  twelve  miles 
across  at  the  broadest,  and  stretching  from  three  to  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Kopargaon  on  the  Godavari.  It  had  no  natural 
boundary,  and  contained  no  hill  or  river  of  any  size,  nor  any 
stream  which  flowed  all  the  year  round.  The  country  was  slightly 
waving  and  sloped  gradually  north  towards  the  Godavari.  Most 
of  the  villages  had  black  soil  of  varying  depths.  In  Shirdi,  Rui, 
Biregaon,  Pimplas,  and  a few  other  villages,  much  of  the  soil  was  of 
the  best  description ; in  others  such  as  Ranjangaon,  Korhala,  Mane- 
gaon,  and  Kakdi,  there  was  a large  area  of  poor  soil.  As  a whole,  the 
fertility  of  the  group  was  above  the  average.  The  area  under  millet, 
pulse,  and  other  early  crops,  was  about  double  the  area  under  wheat 
and  gram.  The  style  of  tillage  was  better  than  in  Sholapur  and 
Poona.  . The  soil  was  usually  ploughed  every  other  year,  and, 
except  in  deep  soil,  early  and  late  crops  generally  alternated,  the 
ploughing  taking  place  after  the  millet  was  harvested.  Many  of ' 
the  lighter  soils  were  ploughed  every  year.  The  plough  used  did 
not  require  more  than  four  bullocks,  and  did  not  pass  far  beneath 
the  surface.  Considerable  attention  wns  given  to  manure  and 
each  house  owned  a manure-pit  outside  the  village  walls  where  all 
its  refuse  was  thrown  and  whence  manure  was  carted  as  it  was 
needed.  Dry-crop  soil  received  any  manure  that  might  remain 
after  the  garden-land  had  all  it  wanted.  It  was  a common 
practice  to  get  a Dhangar  to  fold  his  flock  on  a field,  the 
landholder  feeding  him  and  his  family  while  they  remained  there. 
Tobacco  was  a specialty  of  some  of  the  villages,  notably  of  Rui  and 
Shirdi,  and  was  generally  grown  as  a dry-crop.  It  grew  in  almost 
any  soil,  but  preferred  the  white  soil  near  a village  site  or  light 
alluvial  soil  on  stream  banks.  It  was  sown  in  seed  beds  and 
planted  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  was  ready  to  cut 
early  in  January.  Tobacco  was  seldom  grown  by  Kunbis 
as  they  disliked  the  loss  of  life  which  the  nipping  of  the 


T?^ai?  /n^non°  * sos ’oo  ^ in  l853-54;  From  *854  there  was  a steady  increase  to 
Ks.  1,40,000  m 1868-69.  In  the  next  five  years  they  varied  between  Rs  1 OOO  in 

1869-70  and  Es.  .1,40  000  in  1878-74./  The  average 

Ks.  1,20,000.  During  the  same  period  Remissions  varied  between  Rs  3 000 
and  Rs.  14,000.  They  fell  from  Rs.  14,000  in  1844-45  to  Rs.  300oTn  1845  46  ’ In 

f lei^e1XVW0  /TsS,rjem,iSSi0nf,  WCre  grantef  In  the  next  “ine  years,  except 
in  1851-52  and  1853-54  when  they  amounted  to  about  Rs.  14,000,  thev  were 

never  more  than  Rs.  4000.  In  the  remaining  seventeen  years,  except  1871-72  when 
843yomh  October  wf000’  “°  remissions  were  Sranted-  Lieut. -Colonel  Taverner, 
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shoots  caused.1  The  crop  was  generally  made  over  to  a Bhil,  who  Chapter  VIII. 
had  no  such  scruples  and  was  rewarded  for  his  pains  with  half  the  ijand 

gross  produce.2 3  Administration* 

The  wheat  was  of  two  sorts,  bahsi  and  hatha.  Baksi , which  was  Revision  Survey, 
oftener  grown  under  wells  than  in  dry  soil,  was  fine  but  delicate  ; Sinnar, 

I hatha  was  hardy  but  inferior.  The  difference  in  price  between  the  1874 . 

two  sorts  was  not  more  than  two  shers  or  four  pounds  the  rupee.  The 
! garden  crops  were  not  important.  Six  villages  had  pdtasthal  or 
channel-watered  tillage,  but  it  was  of  the  poorest  description,  as  none 
* of  the  channels  flowed  for  more  than  a month  or  two  after  the  rains. 

The  average  depth  of  the  wells  was  twenty  feet.  In  well-lands 
Ashtagaon  took  the  lead,  having  102  wells,  sixty-four  of  them  old 
bearing  assessment  and  thirty-eight  of  them  new.  Only  about  100 
acres  of  sugarcane  were  grown  in  18/3,  and  of  930  acres'*  commanded 
by  wells  not  more  than  300  were  planted  with  garden  crops. 

It  was  a common  practice  throughout  these  villages  to  look  on 
wells  solely  as  a stand-by  in  case  of  failure  of  rain  ; in  1873  many 
wells  were  left  idle  because  the  rainfall  sufficed  without  their  aid. 

In  the  survey  officers  opinion  this  state  of  things  was  the  natural 
result  of  light  assessment  and  regular  and  seasonable  rainfall. 

Under  the  °few  good  wells  sugarcane  was  the  usual  garden 
crop.  The  other  products  were  wheat,  generally  baksi,  and 
vegetables.  The  unmetalled  Malegaon-Nagar  road  passed  through 
Kopargaon  and  thence  through  the  whole  length  of  the  group  on 
its  eastern  side.  Bahata,  the  chief  village  and  market  after 
Kopargaon,  lay  on  this  road,  beyond  the  eastern  border  of  the  sub- 
division. This  market  was  well  attended  but  was  not  remarkable  for 
any  special  commodity.  There  was  a small  market  at  Korhala^  but 
by  far  the  most  important  trade-centre  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
the  cattleand  cloth  market  at  Yeola,  twelve  miles  north  of  Kopargaon. 

The  chief  place  of  export  was  the  Lasalgaon  railway  station  in 
Niphad  north  of  the  Godavari,  to  which  in  the  fair  season  a consider- 
able traffic  passed  from  Ahmadnagar.  The  road  was  a mere  cart 
track,  branching  from  the  Nagar  road  at  Bahata  and  leaving  the 
group  at  Madhi  Budrukh.  The  buying  trade  at  Lasalgaon  was 
carried  on  by  Bohora  brokers  from  Bombay,  and  in  the  height  of 
the  season  between  200  and  300  cartloads  of  grain  were  every  day 
sold. 

Of  the  entire  Sinnar  survey  block  of  1 1 1 villages,  a group  of  forty- 
four  Sinnar  and  five  Sangamner  villages  differed  considerably  from 
the  thirty-five  Kopargaon  villages.  This  group  lay  to  the  west  of 
the  Kopargaon  group,  and  on  the  south  and  west  was  bounded  by 
spurs  of  the  Sahyadris.  The  land  was  higher  and  more  waving  than 
in  Kopargaon,  and,  especially  to  the  east  and  south,  had  some  small 


1 The  Kunbis  thought  the  taking  of  life  a crime  of  the  nature  of  infanticide,  and 
likely  to  bring  a curse  on  their  children.  Mr,  Fletcher,  para  4,  in  Lieut. -Col. 
Taverner’s  843  of  1874,  para  31, 

2 A field  of  7¥%  acres,  assessed  at  Rs.  4,  yielded  (1874)  six  pallets  or  1440  pounds 
which  was  considered  an  eight  anna  crop.  The  value  of  a palla  or  240  pounds  of 
tobacco  ranges  from  Rs.  8 to  Rs,  11,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  leaf, 

3 At  five  acres  to  the  working  mot  or  leather  water-bag. 
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Chapter  VIII.  hills.  As  a whole,  except  in  S4yal  EAnkuri  and  Nirh41a  in  the 
Land  east,  this  grouP  contained  less  good  soil  than  the  Kopargaon  villages. 

Administration.  Black  soil  was  the  exception,  most  of  it  was  a shallow  red,  which 
Revision  Survey  w^h  a favourable  rainfall  was  admirably  suited  for  early  crops. 
jSinnar  ' This  Sinnar  group  was  crossed  from  the  west  as  far  as  its  centre  by 
1874.  ’ the  Devnadi,  which  then  turned  north  and  fell  into  the  Godavari. 

It  was  a very  fine  stream  and  its  waters  were  largely  used  for 
irrigation  in  almost  every  village  through  which  it  flowed.  The 
staple  dry-crop  was  millet.  Scarcely  any  other  crop  was  grown,  except 
in  some  of  the  eastern  villages,  where,  when  the  soil  allowed  it,  wheat 
was  grown.  The  millet  in  this  group  was  finer  than  elsewhere,  partly 
because  the  soil  and  climate  suited  it,  partly  because  the  tillage  was 
more  careful.  The  soil  being  light  and  shallow  was  ploughed  always 
once,  often  twice,  and  sometimes  even  thrice  a year.  Manure  was 
carefully  saved,  and,  as  most  villages  had  little  garden  land,  a large 
share  of  manure  fell  to  the  dry-crop  fields.  There  was  no  rotation  of 
crops.  Every  year  in  June  millet  was  sown,  mixed  perhaps  with 
one  or  other  of  the  ordinary  pulses.  After  the  millet  harvest  in 
October  thelandwas  immediately  ploughed;  many  or  mostfields  were 
ploughed  again  in  the  hot  weather,  and  some"  even  a third  time. 
Except  from  the  Dev  and  its  tributaries  this  group  had  no  supply  of 
river  water,  and,  as  the  basin  of  the  Dev  lay  much  lower  than  the 
country  round,  little  land  was  watered  from  wells.  Sinnar  itself, 
besides  its  large  channel- watered  area,  had  140  wells  watering  about 
125  betel-leaf  orchards  with  a yearly  gross  acre  yield  of  from  £15 
to  £70  (Rs.  150 -Rs.  700).  The  other  well-watered  crops  were  baksi 
and  k&tha  wheat,  sugarcane,  vegetables,  and  a few  lime  orchards 
in  Nimon.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  group  was  its  channel 
Irrigation  of  2787  acres  from  dams  on  the  Devnadi  and  its  tributaries 
the  Shiv  and  the  Sarasvati.  The  chief  channel- watered  crops  were 
sugarcane,  kavdya  or  jod  wheat,  kamod  and  dodki  rice,  vdl , and  konda 
jvari.  The  only  made  road  was  from  N4sik,  which  passed  through 
Sinnar  along  the  southmost  villages  of  the  group  as  far  as  Nandur 
Singoti  where  it  divided,  one  branch  turning  south  to  Poona  through 
Sangamner,  the  other  passing  to  Nagar.  Besides  this  main  road 
there  were  many  passable  cart  tracks.  The  chief  markets  were 
Sinnar,  Vavi,  and  Nimon.  None  of  these  markets  were  remarkable 
for  any  special  produce,  nor  was  there  any  manufacture  deserving 
mention  in  any  village  in  the  group.  A few  weavers  in  Sinnar  wove 
coarse  country-cloth,  and  in  a few  other  villages  native  blankets 
were  made. 

The  average  rupee  prices  in  the  ten  years  before  the  survey 
revision  (1864-1874)  were  millet  38  pounds,  wheat  29  pounds,  and 
gram  28  pounds.  The  rupee  prices  in  1873-74  were  millet 
57  pounds,  wheat  38  pounds,  and  gram  34  pounds,  which,  though 
much  lower  than  the  prices  during  the  American  war,  were  from  65 
to  84  per  cent  above  the  prices  that  had  ruled  before  the  war.  The 
survey  superintendent  thought  that,  except  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
prices  were  not  likely  to  rise  above  their  1874  level. 

In  the  Sinnar-Sangamner  group  the  people  of  several  villages, 
among  them  Khopdi-Khurd,  KhambJla,  Bhokni,  and  Nimon,  were 
Vanjaris  who  had  been  settled  for  about  two  generations.  Their 
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; wandering  habits  still  so  far  remained  that  they  left  their  homes 
i after  the  millet  harvest  (November),  and  went  with  their  oxen 
:to  the  teak  forests  below  the  Sahyadris  and  brought  back  timber 
; for  sale.  Their  lands  seemed  to  show  that  they  were  hardworking 
i and  careful  husbandmen,  though  neighbouring  Kunbis  affected  to 
i consider  them  somewhat  disreputable  and  untrustworthy.  Though 
dependent  on  the  moneylender  the  husbandmen  were  not  without 
little  luxuries.1  In  many  cases  the  actual  husbandman  was  a tenant. 
In  such  cases  in  dry-crop  land  the  holder  paid  the  assessment  and 
half  of  the  value  of  the  seed ; and  the  tenant  raised  the  crop  and 
provided  the  rest  of  the  seed.  The  produce  was  divided  equally 
i between  them.  In  garden  lands  the  holder  generally  supplied  the 
i tenant  with  oxen  and  a driver  and  received  a money  rental.2  After 
j the  early  harvest  was  over  the  poorer  husbandmen  added  to  their 
profits  by  moving  with  their  women  and  children  to  the  villages  near 
the  Godavari  and  reaping  the  wheat.  They  were  paid  five  per  cent 
of  what  they  cut,  and,  besides  supporting  themselves  for  about  six 
weeks,  brought  back  some  grain. 

The  108  Government  villages3  were  arranged  in  five  groups 
with  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  ranging  from  4s.  to  2s.  9d. 
(Rs,  2-Rs.  1-6),  averaging  Is.  4f d.  (as.  11-1),  and  yielding  an 
increase  of  41^  per  cent.  In  fixing  these  rates  the  chief 
considerations  were,  distance  from  market,  ease  of  traffic,  and 
climate.  Sinnar  and  Mahal  Sakora  were  put  in  the  first  class  and 
charged  a highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  4s.  (Rs.  2)  ; thirty-nine 
villages  formed  the  second  class  with  a highest  acre  rate  of  3s.  6d. 
(Rs.  If)  ; fourteen  villages  with  a highest  acre  rate  of  3s.  3 d. 
(Rs.  1-10)  were  placed  in  the  third  class;  thirty-seven  with  a highest 
acre  rate  of  3s.  (Rs.  1|)  in  the  fourth  class ; and  sixteen  with  a highest 
acre  rate  of  2s.  9 d.  (Rs.  1-6)  in  the  fifth  class.  The  highest  water 
acre  rate  was  fixed  at  £1  (Rs.  10)  and  the  average  amounted  to  10s. 
7f d.  (Rs.  5-5-1).4  In  the  108  Government  villages  these  revised 
rates  raised  the  dry-crop  assessment  by  £5147  (Rs.  51,470)  or 
41f  per  cent,  and  the  average  acre  rate  from  Is.  IfcZ.  (as.  8-10) 
to  Is.  4f d.  (as.  11-1).  The  water  cess  was  increased  by  £394 
(Rs.  3940)  or  27  per  cent,  and  the  average  acre  rate  from  8s. 


JMr.  Fletcher  in  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taverner’s  Survey  Report,  843  of  1874. 

2 Mr.  Fletcher  in  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taverner’s  Survey  Report,  843  of  1874. 

3 The  remaining  three  villages  were  dumdla  or  reversionary  villages. 

4 Under  the  original  survey  there  were  nine  orders  of  soil,  annas  16,  13,  10£,  8,  b, 
44  3 2 and  14.  Of  these  annas  16  and  2 were  kept,  while  as.  13  was  raised  to 
as.  14,  as.  104  to  as.  12,  as.  8 to  as.  10,  as.  6 to  as.  8,  as.  4J  to  as,  6,  and  as.  3 to  as.  4 ; 
as.  14  was  lowered  to  1 anna.  Alluvial  deposit  was,  for  dry-crops,  divided  into 
three  classes,  ns.  20,  18,  and  16.  When  cultivated  as  garden  and  under  wells,  which 
were  formerly  assessed,  no  water  cess  was  added  to  the  first  class  ; as.  2 were  added, 
to  the  second  class  ; and  as.  4 to  the  third.  Upal  land,  that  is  land  moist  enough  to 
grow  sugarcane  without  the  help  of  well  or  channel  water,  was  classed  at  the  highest 
alluvial  rate,  as.  20  a share,  for  all  shares  in  which  sugarcane  was  grown.  Lands 
with  a right  to  water  from  wells,  formerly  assessed,  had  a water  cess  of  as.  4 added 
to  the  soil  classification  up  to  the  7th  class  (as.  4)  of  soil.  But  the  levy  °f  this 
special  cess  was  limited  to  five  acres  if  the  well  had  only  one  water  bag,  to  ten  acres 
if  it  had  two,  to  fifteen  if  it  had  three,  and  to  twenty  if  it  had  four.  hJo  addition 
was  made  to  the  assessment  of  land  watered  from  wells  which  were  made  during  the 
survey  lease.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taverner,  843  of  1874,  para  39. 
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to  10s.  7fc£.  (Rs.  4-5-6  to  Rs.  5-5-1).  The  combined  assessment  of 
soil  and  water  amounted  to  £19,461  (Rs.  1,94,610)  against  £13,920 
(Rs.  1,39,200)  collected  in  1873-74,  the  year  before  the  revision. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  details  in  acres  and  rupees : 


Sinnar  Revision  Settlement , 1874-75. 


Villages, 

108. 

Tillage. 

Assessment. 

Arable 

Waste. 

Water 

cess 

ONLY. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Channel 

rate. 

Well 

rate. 

Total. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Channel 

rate. 

Well 

rate. 

Total. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Proposed 

238,224 

3470 

12,242 

2,53,936 

155,073 

5185 

15,960 

1,76,168 

3084 

639 

18,438 

Existing 

219  421 

3338 

3127 

2,25,886 

112,335 

3338 

9029 

1,24,702 

1268 

420 

14,497 

Increase 

18,803 

132 

9115 

28,050 

42,738 

1797 

6931 

51,466 

1816 

219 

3941 

The  next  block  in  which  the  revision  survey  was  introduced  was 
one  of  sixty  villages  in  the  plain  part  of  Nasik.  This  block  had  been 
surveyed  by  Captain  Davidson  in  1845.  Since  1845  the  redistribution 
of  sub-divisions  had  brought  fourteen  of  these  villages  into  NiphAd 
and  fourteen  into  Sinnar,  leaving  thirty-two  in  Nasik.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  survey  the  villages  in  this  block  numbered  sixty-nine. 
They  were  very  depressed,  and  the  rates  then  introduced  had 
involved  a reduction  of  thirty-four  per  cent  in  the  Government 
demand.  These  lighter  rates,  the  rise  in  produce  prices,  and  the 
opening  of  roads  and  of  the  railway  had  caused  a spread  of  tillage 
from  an  average  of  59,666  acres  in  the  ten  years  ending  1854,  to 
70,594  acres  in  the  ten  years  ending  1864,  and  to  83,454  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1874.  During  the  same  time  collections  had  risen 
from  £5507  (Rs.  55,070)  to  £7140  (Rs.  71, 400). 1 The  details  are: 

Nasik  Land  Revenue , 1844  • 187 4- 


Years. 

Villages. 

Land  Revenue. 

Grass. 

Total. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste  Land 
assessed. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment, 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1844-1854... 

60 

59,666 

53,160 

2850 

56,010 

938 

55,072 

24,074 

11,689 

1854-1864... 

60 

70,594 

58,643 

4524 

63,167 

61 

63,106 

14,737 

6967 

1864-1874... 

60 

83,454 

64,699 

6705 

71,404 

Ml 

71,404 

1673 

746 

1 During  the  thirty  years  ending  1873-74  the  Tillage  Area  ranged  from  48,000 
acres  in  1844-45  to  83,000  in  1873-74  and  averaged  72,000  acres.  In  the  first  four 
years  (1844-1848)  it  rose  from  48,000  to  67,000  ; in  the  next  five  years  (1849  - 1853)  it 
fell  to  59,000  acres.  From  1853  it  steadily  increased  to  70,000  acres  in  1859-60  and 
83,000  in  1863-64.  During  the  remaining  ten  years,  except  in  1867-68  when  there 
was  a slight  fall,  the  tillage  area  remained  constant  at  83,000  acres.  During  the 
same  period  Collections  varied  from  Rs.  45,000  in  1844-45  to  Rs,  65,000  in  1873-74 
and  averaged  Rs.  58,000.  In  the  first  five  years  they  rose  from  Rs.  45*000  in  1844-45 
to  Rs,  57,000  in  1848-49,  and  fell  in  the  next  three  years  to  Rs.  50,000  in  1851-52. 
They  then  continually  increased  till  they  reached  Rs.  65,000  in  1863-64,  at  which 
amount  they  continued  during  the  ten  remaining  years-  The  chief  Remissions 
were  Rs.  4000  in  1851-52,  Rs.  2500  in  1844-45,  and  several  years  with  less  than 
Rs.  1000.  After  1855  no  remissions  were  granted.  Lieut. -Col.  Taverner,  910  of  1874. 
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During  the  thirty  years  ending  1873-74  population  had  increased 
from  23,620  to  34,432  or  40  per  cent;  carts  from  603  to  1899  or 
|215  per  cent;  ploughs  from  1907  to  2907  or  52  per  cent ; cows  from 
6913  to  8859  or  28  per  cent;  buffaloes  from  2478  to  2697  or  9 per 
cent;  and  sheep  and  goats  from  8160  to  9269  or  14  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  farm  bullocks  and  male  buffaloes  had  fallen  from 
14,516  to  12,609  or  13  per  cent,  and  horses  from  818  to  757  or  7 per 
cent.  Wells  had  risen  from  1266  to  1614  or  27  per  cent. 

The  lands  included  in  this  group  formed  (1874)  a tame  well 
! wooded  basin,  nearly  surrounded  by  hills  and  uplands,  and  divided 
into  two  valleys,  one  drained  by  the  Godavari  the  other  by  the 
Darna.  Most  of  the  villages  were  built  on  the  banks  of  these 
streams.  In  the  low-lying  parts,  about  one-half  of  the  whole,  the 
soil  was  black,  and  much  of  it,  especially  between  the  Godavari  and 
the  Darna,  was  rich  black.  In  the  other  half,  most  of  which  were 
uplands,  the  soil  was  equally  divided  between  red  and  gravel,  barad. 
Small  plots  of  rice  and  of  dheli  or  river  bed  and  mdldi  or  river  bank 
land  were*  found  in  a few  of  the  southern  villages.  During  the  ten 
years  ending  1872-73  the  rainfall  ranged  from  17*84  in  1871-72  to 
32*96  inches  in  1870-71  and  averaged  24*76. 1 The  Godavari  and 
the  Darna  provided  an  unfailing  supply  of  water.  There  were  1614 
wells  watering  6371  acres.  Both  in  the  light  and  in  the  heavy  soils, 
the  dampness  of  the  air  and  the  ready  growth  of  weeds  made  at  least 
one  ploughing  a year  necessary.  The  date  of  ploughing  depended 
on  the  character  of  the  season.  If  the  season  was  good  the  soil  was 
turned  by  a four-bullock  plough  in  November  or  December,  and  left 
to  dry  till  May,  when  it  was  twice  harrowed.  In  June,  after  the 
first  showers  of  rain,  the  dry- crop  lands  were  again  ploughed, 
once  lengthways  and  once  across,  and  once  or  twice  harrowed. 
After  the  crops  sprang  up,  the  hoe  was  once  or  twice  used  to  clear 
away  grass  and  weeds.  After  every  crop  garden-lands  were 
ploughed  length  and  crossways,  the  plough  being  used  four  times 
or  oftener,  according  to  the  crop  to  be  grown.  When  sugarcane 
was  planted,  special  care  was  taken  in  preparing  the  lands,  the 
clods  were  generally  broken  with  a wooden  mallet,  and  the  ground 
levelled  by  a fiat  heavy  board.  While  the  crop  was  growing  the 
land  was  once  or  twice  cleared  of  weeds.  As  a rule,  garden  lands 
received  a yearly  supply  of  manure,  the  quantity  varying  from  ten 
to  twenty  cartloads  the  acre,  according  to  the  crop  to  be  grown. 
Dry-crop  lands  were  manured  when  the  cultivator  could  afford 
it.  The  dry-crops  were  grown  in  rotation,  and,  as  a rule, 
only  one  crop  was  raised  in  a year.  The  chief  dry-crops  were 
millets,  wheat,  tur , gram,  ndgli , khurdsni,  and  kardai.  In  good 
seasons  and  on  good  soils,  after  bdjri , udid , rala,  and  mug , it 
was  usual  to  raise  a second  crop  of  gram,  masur,  vdtdna , or 
kardai.  In  garden  lands  there  was  no  regular  rotation  of  crops. 
The  practice  was  to  raise  two  crops  a year,  the  favourite  second  crop 
being  methi.  A third  crop  of  konda  jvdri , a variety  of  Indian 
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1 The  details  are:  1863,  25*92  inches;  1864,  20*20;  1865,  29*26;  1866,  23*67  ; 
1867,  27*31  ; 1868,  20*25  ; 1869,  27*20  ; 1870,  32*96  ; 1871,  17*84  ; and  1872,  23. 
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millet,  was  sometimes  raised  as  fodder.  The  chief  garden  crops 
were  wheat,  earth-nnt  bhuimug,  and  English  vegetables.  Grapes 
were  the  best  paying  crop,  and  were  grown  to  a considerable 
extent  both  near  Nasik  and  near  Yadala.  The  vineyards  covered 
forty-two  acres.  The  best  vine  was  the  jphakri,  whose  grapes  fetched 
a good  price  in  Bombay.  Much  of  the  land,  entered  in  the  village 
papers  as  occupied  waste,  was  purposely  kept  for  grass,  an  occasional 
rest  forming  part  of  the  system  of  crop  rotation.1 

Nasik  was  well  off  for  roads.  The  Bombay -Agra  highroad 
entered  on  the  north-east  near  Adgaon  and  left  on  the 
south  near  Rajurbavla.  In  spite  of  the  opening  of  the  railway 
much  traffic  still  passed  along  this  road.  The  Poona-Nasik  road, 
which  by  Sangamner  and  Sinnar  entered  the  Nasik  sub-division 
on  the  east  near  Sinda,  was  a still  busier  thoroughfare.  A third 
made  road  joined  Nasik  with  Peint.  Of  fair  weather  tracks  the 
chief  were  the  partially  metalled  road  from  Nasik  to  Trimbak, 
used  mostly  by  pilgrims,  and  the  Nasik-Dindori  road.  In  addition 
to  its  roads  the  Nasik  sub-division  had  two  railway  stations,  Nasik 
and  Devlali,  and  two  others  not  far  from  its  boundaries,  Khervadi  s 
three  miles  on  the  north-east  and  Nandur  one  and  a half  miles 
on  the  south-east.  There  were  two  public  ferries,  one  on  the 
Agra  road  across  the  Godavari  and  the  other  on  the  Sinnar  road 
across  the  Darna.  There  were  three  market  towns,  Nasik,  Bhagur, 
and  Pandurli.  At  Nasik,  besides  the  permanent  market,  half-weekly 
cattle  fairs  were  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari.  At  the  * 
weekly  market  at  Bhagur  about  Rs.  500  worth,  and  at  Pandurli 
about  Rs.  100  worth  of  cloth,  grain,  and  copper  vessels  were  sold. 
Except  the  Nasik  brass  vessels  and  cloth  there  were  no  manufactures. 

During  the  twelve  years  before  the  first  survey  (1844)  millet  rupee 
prices  averaged  eighty-four  pounds,  wheat  seventy -four,  gram  seventy- 
two,  and  rice  thirty-eight.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  survey  lease 
(1844-1854)  millet  rose  to  seventy-four  pounds  the  rupee,  wheat  to 
sixty-six,  and  gram  to  sixty-four,  while  rice  remained  at  thirty-eight 
or  an  average  increase  from  12  to  14  per  cent.  In  the  second  ten 
years  of  the  survey  lease  (1854-1864)  grain  prices  rose  still  higher, 
millet  and  wheat  selling  at  fifty-four  pounds  the  rupee,  gram  at 
fifty-two,  and  rice  at  thirty-three,  or  an  average  increase  over  the 
twelve  years  before  survey  of  55  per  cent  in  millet,  38  in  gram,  37 
in  wheat,  and  15  in  rice.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  survey 
lease  (1864-1874)  the  average  prices  were,  millet  thirty-three  pounds 
the  rupee,  wheat  and  gram  thirty,  and  rice  twenty,  or  an  average 
increase  over  the  twelve  years  before  the  survey  of  155  per  cent 
in  millet,  146  in  wheat,  140  in  gram,  and  90  in  rice.  During  the 
five  years  (1869-70  to  1873-74)  before  the  revision,  prices  had  fallen 
to  thirty-five  pounds  the  rupee  for  millet,  thirty-four  for  gram, 
thirty  for  wheat,  and  twenty-two  for  rice,  that  is  an  average  increase 
over  the  twelve  years  before  the  original  survey  of  140  per  cent  in 
millet,  146  in  wheat,  112  in  gram,  and  73  iu  rice. 


1 At  P&sta  in  Sinnar  446^  acres  of  red  and  gravelly  soil  under  grass  yielded  from 
Rs.  614  to  Rs.  1990  a year,  and  at'M&legaon,  another  Sinnar  village  near  the  Poona- 
Ndsik  highroad,  85  acres  of  black  and  gravelly  soil  yielded  Rs.  150  to  Rs.416  a year. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Taverner’s  910  of  1874,  para  26. 
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During  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease,  millet  rupee  prices 
bad  averaged  fifty-four  pounds,  wheat  fifty  pounds,  gram  forty-eight 
pounds,  and  rice  thirty  pounds.  Compared  with  the  averages  of  the 
twelve  years  before  the  survey,  these  prices  showed  an  increase  of 
55  per  cent  in  millet,  50  in  gram,  48  in  wheat,  and  26  in  rice.  In 
1873-74  millet  sold  at  forty-five  pounds  the  rupee,  gram  at  thirty- 
four,  wheat  at  thirty-two,  and  rice  at  twenty-four.  Compared  with 
the  average  prices  of  the  twelve  years  before  the  survey,  the  1873-74 
prices  showed  a rise  of  87  per  cent  in  millet,  112  in  gram,  131  in 
wheat,  and  58  in  rice.1 

The  villages  lay  close  together  and  were  large  and  well  peopled. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  tiled  and  many  of  them  were  roomy  and 
well  built  with  two  stories.  The  people  were  active,  hardworking, 
and  well  clothed.  Land  was  highly  valued  in  the  central  portion 
of  this  survey  block  The  prosperous  state  of  these  villages  was 
owing  to  the  light,  assessment  introduced  in  1 845,  to  the  Peninsula 
railway,  and  to  the  steady  demand  and  high  prices  paid  for  field 
produce.  The  husbandmen  were  vigorous  and  painstaking,  and 
their  holdings  were  not  excessively  large,  the  largest  varying 
from  150  to  290  acres  with  three  or  four  ploughs  and  from  six  to 
eight  pairs  of  bullocks.  As  most  of  the  land  was  held  by  husband- 
men, subletting  was  not  common.  Tenants  paid  their  rent  in  grain, 
the  amount  varying  from  a third  to  a half.  In  dry -crop  land  the 
proprietor  paid  the  Government  rent  and  supplied  half  of  the  seed ; 
in  garden  land,  besides  the  rent  and  half  of  the  seed,  he  supplied 
the  manure  and  met  half  the  tillage  charges.  A few  lands  were 
sublet  for  cash  payments  varying  from  25  to  300  per  cent  over  the 
Government  assessment.2 * * * 

The  result  of  the  revision  survey  and  settlement  was  to  arrange 
the  sixty  villages  in  five  classes,  with  highest  dry-crop  acre 
rates  varying  from  5 s.  to  3s.  3d.  (Ps.  2J-Pe.  1-10)  and  averaging 
Is.  9 Id,  (as,  14-7).  The  new  rates  yielded  an  increased  revenue  of 
47 J per  cent.  The  chief  grounds  in  support  of  this  rise  in  rent 
were  the  prosperity  of  the  villages,  the  increase  in  population,  the 
certain  rainfall,  the  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  the  excellent  outlet 
for  produce.  Devlali,  which  besides  being  a railway  station  had  every 
advantage  of  soil  and  water,  was  placed  in  a class  by  itself  with  a 
highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  5s.  (Ps.  2J).  Eleven  villages  close  to 
the  camp  and  railway  stations  formed  the  second  class  with  a highest 
rate  of  4s.  3d.  (Ps.  2J),  and  twenty-five  villages  in  the  valley  were 
placed  in  the  third  class  with  a highest  rate  of  4s.  (Ps.  2).  Of  the 
remaining  twenty-three  eastern  villages  bordering  on  the  second  and 
third  classes  of  the  Sinnar  group,  sixteen  formed  the  fourth  class 
and  were  charged  a highest  rate  of  3s.  3d.  (Pe.  If)  and  seven 
formed  the  fifth  class  with  a highest  rate  of  3s.  3d.  (Pe.  1-10). 
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1 ISYtsik  millet  or  bajri  rupee  prices  were  10  pdylis  or  about  140  pounds  in  1833, 
13 pdylis  in  1834,  8 in  1835,  11  in  1838,  8 in  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  9 in  1842,  9f  in  1843, 
10|  in  1844,  8 in  1848,  3 in  1864  and  1865,  4 in  1870,  and  3 in  1871  and  1872.  Mr. 
Erskine,  C.S.,  Collector  of  N&sik,  3689  of  12th  November  1874. 

2 At  DevMli  14¥9S  acres  of  alienated  dry- crop  land  assessed  at  Rs.  24,  and  six  acres 

of  garden  land  assessed  at  Rs.  L7f  were  sublet  for  Rs.  125  or  at  a profit  of  200  per 

cent.  Lieut-Colonel  Taverner,  910  of  1874,  para  32, 
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A few  acres,  which  during  the  survey  lease  had  been  turned  from; 
dry-crop  to  rice  lands,  were  assessed  at  dry-crop  rates.  On  ten 
acres  of  old  rice  land  a highest  rate  of  10s.  (Rs.  5)  was  charged. 
The  revision  raised  the  dry-crop  assessment  by  £2752  (Rs.  27,520) 
or  47}  per  cent,  the  average  acre  rate  being  raised  from  Is.  4 to 
Is.  9 Id.  (as.  1 1-3 J - as.  14-7).  The  water  cess  was  increased  by 
£268  (Rs.  2680)  or  38  per  cent,  raising  the  average  acre  rate  from 
5s.  6d.  to  6s.  8^d.  (Rs.  2f  - Rs.  3-5-8).  The  combined  soil  and 
water  assessment  amounted  to  £9488  (Rs.  94,880)  against  £6468 
(Rs.  64,680),  collected  in  1873-74  the  year  before  the  revision 
settlement.  The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 


NasiJc  Revision  Settlement,  1874-75. 


Settlement. 

Villages. 

Tillage. 

Rent. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Watered. 

Rice. 

Total. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Watered. 

Rice. 

Total. 

Chan- 

nel. 

Well. 

Chan- 

nel. 

Well. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Proposed 

60 

83,882 

2922 

6371 

10 

93,186 

68,864 

4819 

11,372 

28 

85,083 

Existing 

60 

79,230 

2586 

1681 

10 

83,507 

49,590 

2586  1 

5369 

20 

57,565 

Increase 

4652 

338 

4690 

... 

9678 

19,274 

2233 

1 

6003 

8 

27,518 

Settlement. 


Proposed 

Existing 

Increase 


Villages. 


60 

60 


Area. 


Acres. 

1484 

650 

834 


Waste. 

Total. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

469 

94,669 

85,552 

265 

84,157 

57,830 

204 

10,512 

27,722 

Channel  Cess 
only. 


Rs. 

9799 

7117 

2682 


In  1876  the  revision  survey  was  introduced  into  the  old  Patoda 

sub-division  of  189  villages,  which  had  been  surveyed  and  settled  in 
1846.  Since  the  former  settlement,  these  Patoda  villages  had  been 
spread  over  five  sub-divisions,  twenty-seven  going  to  Nandgaon, 
twenty-one  to  Chandor,  eighty-four  to  Yeola,  four  to  Niphad,  and 
fifty-three  to  Kopargaon.  This  group  stretched  over  about  forty 
miles  from  north  to  south  and  about  twenty-five  from  east  to  west. 
The  northern  frontier  abutted  on  the  Nandgaon,  Malegaon,  and 
Chandor  sub-divisions ; the  east  on  the  Nizam/ s territory  ; the  south 
on  Kopargaon , and  the  west  on  Niphad  and  Sinnar.  The  total  area 
was  474,777  acres.1 


1 Lieut. -Colonel  Taverner,  733  of  17th  October  1876,  para.  5. 

Pdtoda  Area,  1876. 


Sub-Division. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Government. 

Alien- 

ated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unassess- 
ed waste. 

Cultivat- 

ed. 

Waste. 

Nasik. 

N&ndgaon 

CMndor , 

Yeola  

Total  ... 

,,  Ahmadnaaar. 

NipMd  

Kopargaon  “ 

Total  ... 

27 

21 

84 

Acres. 

34,869 

33,165 

133,543 

Acres. 

11,874 

4428 

13,713 

Acres. 

24,048 

6945 

25,916 

Acres. 

3219 

3524 

13,351 

Acres. 

74,010 

48,062 

186,523 

132 

2,01,577 

30,015 

56,909 

20,094 

808,595 

4 

53 

7457 

1,27,234 

9 

953 

2259 

16,084 

527 

11,659 

10,252 

155,930 

189 

3,36,268  | 30,977 

75,252 

32,280  | 474,777 
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The  twenty-seven  N^ndgaon  villages  lay  on  the  north  slopes  of 
the  Ankai  range.  Most  of  the  other  villages  sloped  towards  the 
Grodavari,  The  climate  in  the  south  was  warmer  than  in  the 
north,  and  was  much  better  for  ripening  crops.  The  rainfall 
averaged  24*47  inches,  but  varied  considerably  in  different  parts. 
At  Yeola,  during  the  seven  years  ending  1875-76,  it  varied  from 
13  25  inches  in  1871-72  to  36*98  inches  in  1870-71  and  averaged 
27*52  inches.1 
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The  survey  settlement  of  1846  had  reduced  the  average  acre-rate 
iiom  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  (as. 14  - as.  8)  and  lowered  the  Grovernment  demand 
by  about  forty-eight  per  cent.  It  had  worked  most  successfully. 
The  tillage  area  had  risen  from  an  average  of  201,150  acres  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1856  to  267,846  in  the  ten  years  ending  1866,  and 
to  306,019  in  the  ten  years  ending  1876.  During  the  same  time 
the  collections  had  risen  from  £11,424  to  £17,067  (Es.  1,14,240- 
Es.  1,70,670)  or  forty-nine  per  cent.  The  details  are  : 


PcUocla  Land  Revenue,  1846  - 1876. 


Revenue. 

CoLI.EC- 

Year. 

Land. 

Rem  is- 

Oollee- 

Arable  Waste. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Grass. 

Total. 

sions. 

tions. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Nasik  ...j 

1846-1856... 

1856-1866... 

1866-1876... 

117,174 

153,199 

185,813 

51,881 

64,318 

72,893 

3963 

6685 

7252 

55,844 

71,003 

80,151 

2616 

1 

6 

53,228 

71,002 

80,145 

101,310 

74,967 

33,510 

26,336 

15,623 

5842 

Ah  m a d-  ( 
nagar.  1 

1846-1856... 

1856-1866..'. 

1866-1876... 

83,976 

114,647 

120,206 

63,581 

82,553 

85,621 

3189 

5871 

5790 

66,770 

88,424 

91,411 

5762 

884 

61,008 

88,424 

90,527 

35,533 

6113 

307 

21,630 

3482 

171 

Total  ...  | 

1846-1856... 

1856-1866... 

1866-1876... 

201,150 

267,846 

306,019 

1,15,462 

1,46,871 

1,58,520 

7152 

12,556 

13,042 

1,22,614 

1,59,427 

1,71,562 

8378 

1 

890 

1,14,236 

1,59,426 

1,70,672 

136,843 

81,080 

33,817 

47,966 

19,105 

6013 

During  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  the  population  and 
the  resources  of  these  villages  had  greatly  increased.  In  the  Nasik 
portion  of  the  group,  population  had  risen  from  26,991  to  42,061  or 
55*8  per  cent;  carts  from  1527  to  2079  or  36*1  per  cent;  ploughs 
from  2391  to  3469  or  45  per  cent ; bullocks  and  male  buffaloes 
from  12,823  to  15,309  or  19*4  per  cent ; cows  from  1 1,629  to  16,924  or 
45*5  per  cent ; female  buffaloes  from  2819  to  3943  or  39*8  per  cent ; 


l The  available  details  from  the  different  rain  statements  that  include  villages  in 
this  group  are  as  follows  : 

Pdtoda  Rainfall,  186U  - 1875. 


Year. 

Nand- 

gaon. 

Chandor. 

Yeola. 

Niphad. 

Kopar- 

gaon. 

Year. 

Nand- 

gaon. 

Chandor. 

Yeola. 

Niph&d. 

Kopar- 

gaon. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

1864-65... 

... 

... 

18-99 

18-50 

1871-72... 

15-97 

17-54 

13-25 

9-46 

10-42 

1865-66... 

... 

... 

• • * 

19-50 

15-80 

1872-73... 

24-44 

32-16 

22-10 

13-79 

21-68 

1866-67... 

... 

... 

... 

17-02 

15-32 

1873-74... 

24-13 

36-83 

26-76 

23-30 

15-99 

1867-68... 

... 

... 

• • • 

12-58 

13-04 

1874-75... 

25-35 

27-85 

27-90 

21-94 

26-85 

1868-69... 

30-25 

• • • 

• • • 

15-55 

21-59 

1875-76... 

25-19 

28-02 

34-12 

20-85 

30-40 

1869-70... 

35-78 

39-27 

31-58 

18-33 

32-36 

1870-71... 

25-43 

41-81 

36-98 

21-23 

10-47 

A verage 

25-82 

31-92 

27-52 

17-71 

19-37 
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and  horses  from  1040  to  1320  or  26*9  per  cent.  Sheep  and  goats 
showed  a decrease  from  17,869  to  14,661  or  17*9  per  cent.  In  the 
Ahmadnagar  portion,  population  had  risen  from  20,198  to  29,283  or 
44*9  per  cent;  carts  from  1170  to  2043  or  74*6  per  cent;  ploughs 
from  1424  to  2682  or  88*3  per  cent;  bullocks  and  male  buffaloes 
from  7153  to  12,287  or  71*7  percent;  cows  from  6102  to  11,506 
or  88*5  per  cent ; female  buffaloes  from  1105  to  2337  or  11T4  per 
cent ; and  horses  from  766  to  1535  or  100*4  per  cent.  Sheep  and 
goats  showed  a decrease  from  15,228  to  13,103  or  13*9  per  cent.  The 
area  watered  from  wells  had  risen,  in  the  Nasik  villages,  from  2075 
to  6752  acres,  and  in  the  Ahmadnagar  villages  from  1047  to  4207.1 
Most  of  these  villages  were  well  off  for  roads.  The  Peninsula 
railway  passed  east  and  west  along  the  northern  boundary  and  had 
two  stations,  Manmad  and  Nandgaon,  within  the  limits  of  the  group. 
The  Malegaon- Ahmadnagar  high  road  ran  north  and  south  through 
the  centre,  and  from  Nandgaon  a made  road  led  east  to  the  Nizam's 
territory.  In  every  direction  ran  village  roads  very  good  in  the 
plain  parts  and  almost  always  passable  even  in  the  hills.  The  chief 
town  was  Yeola,  which  had  a great  local  name  for  its  silk  cloths  and 
gold  thread.  The  other  towns  were  Puntamba,  Rahata,  Kopargaon, 
Savargaon,  Andarsul,  Nagarsul,  Mukhed,  and  the  railway  stations  of 
Manmad  and  Nandgaon. 

The  marked  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication,  the  rise 
in  produce  prices,  and  the  prosperous  state  of  the  villages  justified  an 
increase  in  the  rental.  The  rental  was  raised  from  £16,400  to  £22,763 
(Rs.  1,64,000 -Rs.  2,27,630)  or  38*8  percent,  and  the  average  acre  rate 
from  life?,  to  Is.  2 £d.  (as,  7f  - as.  9-11).  To  suit  the  redistribution 
of  the  Patoda  block,  the  revision  details  for  the  Nandgaon,  Chandor, 
Yeola,  Niphad,  and  Kopargaon  villages  were  given  separately.  The 
twenty-seven  Nandgaon  villages  lay  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Ankai 
range.  They  were  on  high  ground,  with  shallow  red  soil  and  a cool 
healthy  climate.  Their  market  towns  were  Nandgaon,  Mandvad, 
and  Manmad.  The  staple  produce  was  millet,  much  of  it  grown  on 
the  tops  of  plateaus.  There  was  no  channel-watered  and  very  little 
well- watered  land.  The  people  had  a good  store  of  cattle  of  a fine 
breed,  more  like  Khandesh  than  Deccan  cattle.  During  the  thirty 


1 The  following  are  the  details  of  the  number  and  the  distribution  of  wells  ; 

Pdtoda  Garden  Tillage  and  Wells , 18/^6-1876 


Sub-Divisions. 

Vil- 

lages. 

1846. 

1876. 

Wells. 

Acres. 

Wells. 

Acres. 

W orking. 

Idle. 

Total. 

Working. 

Idle. 

Total. 

Nandgaon 

Chandor 

Yeola 

Niphad 

Kopargaon 

Total  ... 

27 

21 

84 

4 

53 

114 

146 

563 

17 

473 

91 

126 

320 

12 

283 

205 

272 

883 

29 

756 

218 

379 

1478 

39 

1008 

114 

223 

717 

25 

601 

179 

186 

480 

11 

340 

293 

409 

1197 

36 

941 

500 

1384 

4868 

98 

4109 

189 

1313 

832 

2145 

3122 

1680 

1196 

2876 

10,959 
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years  of  the  survey  lease,  partly  from  an  inflow  from  the  Nizam’s 
villages,  population  had  risen  from  3753  to  7624  or  103  per  cent. 
As  the  soil  was  poor  no  general  increase  was  made  in  the  former 
classification  valuation.  But,  on  account  of  the  opening  of  roads  and 
two  railway  stations,  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  were  raised  to 
2s.,  2 s.  3d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  2s.  9 d.  (Re.  1,  Rs.  1|-,  Rs.  1£,  and  Rs.  1-6), 
or  an  increase  of  about  24  per  cent,  and  the  average  rates  from  5 
to  7 d.  (as.  3-1 1 - as.  4-8).  The  average  acre  yield  of  millet,  the 
staple  crop,  was  160  pounds  (2  mans).  At  the  average  prices  (44 
pounds  the  rupee),  which  had  ruled  in  the  ten  years  ending  1876, 
the  average  dry-land  acre  rate  of  8 §d.  (as.  5-7)  on  actual  tillage, 
represented  a share  of  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  outturn. 

Like  the  Nandgaon  group,  the  twenty-one  Chandor  villages  were 
on  high  ground  ; but  they  had  the  advantage  of  a much  better 
supply  of  water.  The  market  towns  were  Manmad,  Chandor,  and 
Lasalgaon.  During  the  thirty  previous  years  the  population  had 
risen  from  4323  to  6944  or  60  per  cent.  All  the  villages  had  a 
fair  area  of  well- watered  and  most  of  them  had  some  channel- 
watered  land.  Since  the  former  survey  the  railway  with  two 
stations,  Lasalgaon  and  Manmad,  had  been  opened,  an  improvement 
which  was  held  to  justify  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent  in  the 
rental.  Except  two  villages  rated  at  3s.  3d.  (Rs.  If)  and  3s. 
(Rs.  H),  the  highest  new  dry-crop  acre  rates  were  2s.  3d.  and  2s. 
9 d.  (Rs.  l^  and  Rs.  1-6),  and  averaged  11  d.  (as.  7-4)  compared  with 
7f  d.  (as.  5-1)  the  1846  average.  Taking  millet  as  the  staple  crop, 
the  average  dry-land  acre-rate  of  11  fd.  (as.  7-11)  on  actual  tillage 
represented,  on  the  average  prices  (40  pounds  the  rupee)  that  had 
been  prevailing  for  ten  years  (1866-1876),  about  one-tenth  of  the 
outturn.  In  the  former  settlement,  though  there  was  a nominal 
maximum  of  12s.  (Rs.  6),  no  channel-water  cess  of  more  than  5s.  3d. 
(Rs.  2f)  had  been  levied,  and  most  of  the  channel-watered  land  had 
paid  no  special  water  cess.  In  1876  some  of  the  land  under  masonry 
dams  grew  sugarcane,  rice,  and  garden  crops,  and  had  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  throughout  the  year.  The  area  had  risen  from  287 
acres  with  a water  cess  of  £48  10s.  (Rs.  485)  in  1846  to  902  acres  with 
a water  cess  of  £199  4s.  (Rs.  1992),  or  an  increase  of  310  per  cent. 
Under  the  new  settlement  the  highest  acre  rate  was  8s.  (Rs.  4)  and 
the  average  4s.  5d.  (Rs.  2-3-4). 

In  the  eighty-four  Yeola  villages  the  population  had  increased 
from  17,359  to  25,728  or  48  per  cent.  The  chief  markets  were 
Yeola,  Savargaon,  and  Andarsul.  The  natural  features  varied 
considerably.  A line  drawn  west  from  the  north-west  point  of 
Nagarsul  to  Vaki  Budrukh,  and  south  from  Nagarsul  to  Andarsul, 
separated  the  plain  wheat-growing  villages  of  the  west  and 
south-west  from  the  rolling  poorer  soils  of  the  north  and  east.  The 
effect  of  the  1876  revision  of  rates  was  to  raise  them  31  per  cent, 
the  former  average  acre  rate  being  9 %d.  (as.  6 J)  and  the  revision  rate 
Is.  2 \d.  (as.  8-2).  The  general  highest  dry-crop  revision  acre  rate  was 
2s.  3d.  (Rs.  I4).  This  was  raised  to  3s.  (Rs.  1^)  in  the  village  of 
Desman  Khurd  and  to  2s.  9 d.  (Rs.  1-6)  in  villages  bordering  on  Niphad 
and  within  easy  reach  of  the  railway,  and  in  villages  near  the  large 
market  towns  on  the  main  high  road.  Eastwards,  as  the  villages 
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became  poorer  and  further  from  markets  and  roads,  these  rates  were 
gradually  lowered  to  Is.  9 d.  (as.  14) . There  was  hardly  any  practicable 
road  for  carts  from  Rajapur  through  the  Ankai  range,  and  the  country 
between  Rdj4pur  and  Ankai  was  difficult.  The  staple  crops  were 
millet,  occupying  half  the  tillage  area,  and  wheat  and  Indian  millet 
with  one-eighth  each.  The  average  acre  yield  of  millet  was  estimated 
at  240  pounds  (3  mans),  and  the  average  yield  of  wheat  and  Indian 
millet  at  400  pounds  (5  mans).  On  these  data  the  average  acre  value 
of  produce,  on  the  prices  ruling  during  the  ten  years  ending  1876, 
was  14s.  3\d.  (Rs.  7-5-8),  or  about  thirteen  times  Is.  l^cl.  (as.  8f)  the 
average  assessment  on  actual  tillage. 

In  the  four  Niphad  villages  population  had  increased  from 
1556  to  1765  or  13  per  cent.  These  villages,  whose  market  town 
was  Nandur  Madmeshvar,  lay  close  to  the  Niphad  railway  station. 
The  effect  of  the  1876  revision  was  to  raise  the  highest  dry-crop 
acre  rates  to  2s.  9 d.  and  3s.  (Rs.  1-6  and  Rs.  1J)  or  31  per  cent,  and 
the  average  dry-crop  acre  rate  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  10 §<7.  (as.  10- 
as.  1 4-1 1),  or  50  per  cent.  The  chief  crops  were  millet  with  two-thirds, 
and  wheat  with  one-third  of  the  whole  tillage  area.  The  average  acre 
outturn  of  millet  was  estimated  at  320  pounds  (4  mans)  and  wheat 
at  400  pounds  (5  mans)  worth,  on  the  prices  ruling  in  the  ten  years 
ending  1876,  about  17s.  2| d.  (Rs.  8-9-7)  or  about  nine  times  the 
average  yearly  rental. 

The  population  of  the  fifty-three  Kopargaon  (Ahmadnagar)  villages 
had  risen  from  20,198  to  29,283  or  45  per  cent.  These  were  the 
finest  villages  in  the  Patoda  block,  and  had  good  market  towns  in 
Kopargaon,  Rahata,  and  Puntamba.  At  the  same  time  they  lay 
furthest  from  the  railway  and  from  the  main  centres  of  trade. 
Except  a few  rolling  villages  in  the  north-east,  these  lands  formed 
the  deep-soiled  valley  of  the  Godavari.  So  evenly  rich  was  this 
plain,  that,  with  a highest  acre  rate  of  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  1J),  the  average 
rate  in  Sera  was  as  high  as  2s.  (Re.  1)  and  in  Kokamthan  as  high 
as  Is.  11  \d.  (as.  15J).  The  highest  revision  acre  rates  ranged  from 
3s.  and  2s.  9 d.  (Rs.  1|  and  Rs.  1-6)  round  the  towns  and  near  the 
high  roads  to  2s.  (Re.  1)  in  the  most  remote  villages.  The  average 
acre  rate  was  Is.  9 \d.  (as.  14-4)  or  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  Is.  5 £d. 
(as.  1 1-5),  the  average  rate  under  the  former  survey.  The  staple 
crops  were  millet,  wheat,  and  Indian  millet  in  the  proportion  of  five, 
two,  and  one.  The  estimated  acre  outturn  was  for  millet  320  pounds 
(4  mans),  and  for  wheat  and  Indian  millet  480  pounds  (6  mans). 
Taking  this  proportion,  the  average  prices  of  millet,  wheat,  and 
Indian  millet  during  the  ten  years  ending  1876,  gave  a mean  acre 
outturn  worth  17s.  7 §d.  (Rs.  8-12-11)  or  about  ten  times  the  average 
acre  rental. 

For  the  whole  189  villages  of  the  Patoda  block  the  effect  of  the 
revision  was,  in  the  tillage  area,  an  increase  from  311,421  acres  to 
336,268  acres  or  8 per  cent,  and  in  the  assessment  from  £15,962  to 
£22,513  (Rs.  1,59,620  - Rs.  2,25,130)  or  41  per  cent.  This  increase 
was  obtained  by  raising  the  average  dry-crop  acre  rate  from  Is.  0 \d. 
to  Is.  3| d.  (as.  8-2  to  as.  10-7),  and  the  average  water  cess  from  3s. 
4f  d.  to  4s.  5d.  (Rs.  1-11-1  to  Rs.  2-3-4).  On  the  prices  ruling  during 
the  ten  years  before  the  revision  the  new  rates  represented  from  a 
tenth  to  a thirteenth  of  the  average  yearly  yield  of  the  staple  crops. 
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The  details  of  the  revised  survey  and  settlement  are  : 

Pdtoda  Settlement , 1876. 


District. 

Settlement. 

Cultivated  Land. 

Acres. 

Assessment. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Watered. 

Total. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Watered. 

Total. 

Chan- 

nel. 

Well. 

Chan- 

nel. 

Well. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

r 

Proposed  ... 

201,281 

903 

6850 

209,034 

1,01,054 

863 

68°6 

1,08,743 

Msik  i 

Existing  ... 

188,813 

286 

2114 

191,213 

68,633 

214 

4675 

73,522 

l 

Increase  ... 

12,468 

617 

4736 

17,821 

32,421 

649 

2151 

85,221 

f 

Proposed  ... 

123,125 

... 

4109 

127,234 

1,09,690 

4706 

1,14,396 

Ahmadnagar  ...  < 

Existing  ... 

119,200 

• •• 

1008 

120,208 

83,442 

2167 

85,609 

( 

Increase  ... 

3925 

• • • 

3101 

7026 

26,248 

2539 

28,'  787 

r 

Proposed  ... 

324,406 

903 

10,959 

336,268 

2,10,744 

863 

11,532 

2,23,139 

Combined  ...-{ 

Existing  ... 

308,013 

286 

3122 

311,421 

1,52,075 

214 

6842 

1,59,131 

1 

Increase  ... 

16,39b 

617 

7837 

24,847 

58,669 

649 

4690 

64,008 

Pdtocla  Settlement,  1876 — continued. 
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District. 

Settlement. 

Arable 

Waste. 

Total. 

Channel 

CESS  ONLY. 

Acres. 

Assessment. 

Acres. 

Assessment. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

c 

Proposed 

30,024 

4151 

239,058 

1,12,894 

1993 

Msik  \ 

Existing 

28,090 

4722 

219,303 

'78'244 

486 

L 

Increase 

1934 

-571 

19,755 

34,650 

1507 

Proposed 

953 

341 

128,187 

1,14,737 

Ahmadnagar 

Existing 

313 

151 

120,521 

'85' 760 

(. 

Increase 

640 

190 

7666 

28, '977 

| 

Proposed 

30,977 

4492 

367,245 

2,27,631 

1993 

Combined  ...1 

Existing 

28,403 

4873 

339,824 

1,64,004 

486 

l 

Increase 

2574 

-381 

27,421 

'63', 627 

1507 

Pdtoda  Settlement,  1876 — continued. 


Sub-Division. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Soil. 

Water. 

Rental. 

Average  acre 
rate. 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

in- 

crease. 

Rental. 

Average  acre 
rate. 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

in- 

crease. 

Old, 

New, 

Old. 

New. 

Old. 

New. 

Old. 

New. 

Nandgaon  ... 
Chandor 

Yeola 

NiphM 
Kopargaon  . . . 

Total  ... 

27 

21 

84 

4 

53 

Rs. 

8732 

10,212 

50,614 

3964 

85,609 

Rs. 

12,160 

16,385 

73,234 

6964 

114,396 

a.  p. 

4 4 

5 5 

6 7 

10  0 

11  5 

a.  p. 

5 7 

7 11 

8 9 

14  11 

14  5 

39 

60 

45 

75£ 

33i 

Rs. 

2 

326 

158 

Rs. 

2 

849 

1142 

Rs.  a.  p. 

0 14  5 

1 10  7 
1 12  8 

Rs.  a.  p. 
0 12  0 
2 5 3 
2 2 1 

160 

623 

189 

1,59,131 

2,23,139 

8 2 

10  7 

40-2 

486 

1993 

1 11  1 

2 3 4 

310-7 

Pdtoda  Settlement,  1876 — continued. 


Sub-Division. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Soil  and  Water. 

Rental. 

Average  acre-rate. 

Percentage 

increase. 

Old. 

New, 

Old. 

New. 

Ndndgaon  

Chandor  

Yeoia  

Niph£d  

Kopargaon  

Total  ... 

27 

21 

84 

4 

53 

Rs. 

8734 

10,538 

50,772 

3964 

85,609 

Rs. 

12,162 

17,234 

74,376 

6964 

114,396 

A.  p. 

4 4 

5 7 

6 7 

10  0 

11  5 

A.  p. 

5 7 

8 4 

9 0 

14  11 

14  5 

39-2 

63-5 

46-5 

75  -7 

33-6 

189 

1,59,617 

2,25,132 

8 2 

10  9 

41-1 
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Chapter  VIII.  In  1875  the  survey  revision  was  introduced  into  the  western 
Land  hilly  tracts,  most  of  which  had  been  surveyed  by  Mr.  Tytler  between 

Administration.  1840  and  1847.  At  the  introduction  of  the  revision  survey  the  land 
Revision  Survey.  was  °Peib  covered  with  grass,  and  with  a little  heavy  forest.  The 
Hill  Villages , teak  was  stunted,  smaller  even  than  Konkan  teak.  Between  October 
1875.  ’ and  February  the  climate  was  feverish ; at  other  times  it  was  better 

than  in  the  eastern  districts.  The  people  were  Kunbis  and  Kolis  in 
the  north,  and  Kunbis  and  Thakurs  in  the  south.  A railway  and 
some  fair  high  roads  passed  through  the  centre  and  the  south.1 

In  these  western  hill  lands,  the  first  step  in  preparing  for  a new 
crop  is  to  make  ready  the  seed-bed  or  nursery.  With  this  object, 
during  the  cold-weather  months,  the  husbandman  gathers  farm -yard 
refuse,  dried  sticks,  leaves,  and  grass,  and  lays  them  evenly  on 
patches  of  the  banks  that  surround  the  rice  fields.  They  are 
afterwards  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  earth,  and  the  grass  and 
branches  burnt  to  ashes.  Besides  preparing  the  seed-bed  the 
regular  field  work  in  black  land  begins  in  April  or  May,  when  the 
land  is  once  or  twice  broken  by  a light  two-bullock  harrow.  On 
the  first  rainfall,  rice,  vari,  or  ndgli  seed  is  sown  broadcast  in  the 
ashes  of  the  seed-bed.  The  seed  sprouts  in  about  a week  and  the 
seedlings  are  ready  for  planting  in  three  or  four  weeks.  When 
the  land  is  soaked  it  is  ploughed,  and  the  ploughing  is  repeated  once 
or  more  than  once  in  July  or  August.  After  this  second  ploughing 
the  two-bullock  harrow  is  once  or  twice  used,  the  surface  is  levelled 
with  a flat  board  drawn  by  a pair  of  bullocks,  and  the  seedlings  are 
brought  from  the  nursery  and  planted. 

Red  soil  uplands  or  mal  lands  are  harrowed  once  or  twice  in  April 
or  May,  ploughed  after  the  first  showers  in  June,  and  again  harrowed. 
Of  the  three  chief  upland  crops,  oil-seed,  khurdsni,  is  sown  broadcast, 
while  vari  and  ndgli  are  sown  in  a nursery  and  planted  out.  A'van 
or  rice  lands  are  ploughed  twice  after  the  first  showers  of  rain  in 
June,  once  lengthways  and  once  across,  and  about  a month  later  the 
plough  is  again  used  from  three  to  five  times,  or  even  oftener. 
After  this,  the  surface  is  levelled  with  a flat  board,  and  when  they 
are  ready  the  rice  seedlings  are  planted.  About  a month  after 
the  seedlings  have  been  planted  the  fields  are  carefully  weeded. 
This  system  is  followed  in  all  uplands  where  the  land  is  too  moist 
to  be  harrowed.  Only  the  uplands  require  fallows.  After  being 
cropped  for  three  years,  uplands  are  allowed  a three  years'  rest. 
When  a fallow  upland  is  again  brought  under  tillage  it  is  ploughed 
in  September,  so  that  the  weeds  may  be  exposed  and  killed  during 
the  dry  season.  In  other  respects  the  mode  of  tillage  in  the  first 
year  does  not  differ  from  that  already  described. 

/The  crops  grown  on  black  or  Mli  land  are  gram,  wheat,  masur , 
vatana,  and  sometimes  tur  and  udid.  Those  on  red  or  mdl  lands 
are  khurdsni,  ndgli,  and  small  quantities  of  vari  and  sdva.  There  is 
no  fixed  rotation  of  crops  either  in  black  or  in  red  soils.  On  all 
rice  lands  that  hold  moisture  long  enough  after  the  close  of  the  rains, 
it  is  usual  to  raise  a second  crop  either  of  gram,  vdtdna,  or  masur.2 


1 Lieutenant-Colonel  Taverner,  893  of  15th  October  1875,  para  28, 

2 Colonel  G.  A.  Laughton,  91  of  28th  January  1878,  paras,  13-17.' 
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Tests  showed  that  the  maps  were  very  defective  and  the  lands 
were  remeasured.  But,  except  in  one  or  two  minor  points,  Mr. 
Tytler’s  system  of  classing  the  land  was  continued. 

The  only  points  that  called  for  change  were  the  importance 
attached  to  the  embankments,  and  the  number  of  classes.  Experience 
in  the  Konkan  and  Deccan  had  shown  that  the  banks  were  too 
variable  to  be  one  of  the  three  elements  in  fixing  the  character  of 
rice  fields.  This  element  was  accordingly  struck  out,  and  eight  annas 
or  one-half  was  assigued  to  moisture  and  eight  to  depth  and  colour  of 
soil.  With  high  maximum  rates  the  division  into  four  classes  was 
found  not  to  be  sufficiently  minute.  Six  instead  of  four  classes 
had  proved  a more  satisfactory  distribution.1  Rice  land,  which 
during  the  survey  lease  had  been  reclaimed  from  black  or  red  soil, 
was  separately  measured,  and  its  highest  rate  limited  to  2s.  3 d. 
(Re.  1J)  the  rate  of  the  best  dry-crop.2 

Mr.  Tytler’s  system  of  classing  and  assessing  the  late  crop  or  rabi 
lands  had  also  worked  well.  Mr.  Tytler  had  given  less  weight  to 
depth  of  soil  than  had  been  given  in  the  Joint  Survey  Rules.  And 
in  this  he  was  right,  as  in  hilly  tracts  with  a heavy  rainfall  depth  of 
soil  is  a less  important  factor  than  in  the  drier  eastern  plains. 

In  1875  a revision  settlement  was  introduced  into  twenty-four  of 
the  ninety-four  Dindori  villages  which  were  settled  in  1845.  Of  these 
twenty-four  villages  twenty-two  were  Government  and  two  were 
dumala  or  reversionary  villages. 

In  the  twenty-two  Government  villages,  during  the  thirty  years  of 
settlement,  the  average  collections  had  risen  from  £501  (Rs.  5010)  in 
the  first  ten  years  (1845-1855)  to  £1085  (Rs.  10,850)  in  the  last  ten 
years  (1865-1875),  ora  rise  of  116  per  cent.  The  details  are  shown 
in  the  following  statement : 


Dindori  Hill  Villages , Land  Revenue,  1845- 1875. 


Year. 

Villages. 

Revenue. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Arable  Waste. 

Land. 

Grass. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1845-1855  

22 

9383 

4726 

425 

5151 

142 

6009 

6319 

3430 

1855-1865  

22 

13,083 

6746 

1262 

8008 

15 

7993 

12,216 

4621 

1865-1875  

22 

19,676 

9286 

1564 

10,850 

2 

10,848 

9328 

3028 

During  the  same  thirty  years  (1845-1875)  the  average  rupee 
prices  of  produce  were  for  millet  60,  for  rice  34,  for  nagli  69,  for 
wheat  56,  and  for  gram  53  pounds.  The  average  millet  rupee 
prices  of  91  pounds  in  the  ten  years  ending  1855,  rose  to  51  in 
the  ten  years  ending  1865,  and  to  40  in  the  ten  years  ending  1875. 


1 Lieutenant-Colonel  Taverner,  893  of  15th  October  1875,  paras  20-21, 

2 Lieutenant-Colonel  Taverner,  893  of  15th  October  1875,  para  29. 
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In  1873-74  millet  was  selling  at  57  pounds  the  rupee,  and  in 
1874-75  at  54  pounds.1 

In  1875,  these  twenty-four  villages  formed  the  northern  hill 
tracts  or  ddngs  of  Dindori,  lying  under  the  Saptashring  hills  at  the 
southern  foot  of  the  Chcindor  range.  They  stretched  along  the 
valley  of  the  Padmi,  from  Vani  to  within  five  miles  of  the  crest  of 
the  Sahyadris,  a distance  of  some  thirteen  miles. 

The  area  of  the  twenty-two  Government  villages  was  28,441  acres, 
of  which  16,513  acres  were  tilled  and  11,928  were  waste  ; the  area 
of  the  two  reversionary  or  dumala  villages  was  4192  acres  under 
tillage  and  592  waste,  or  a total  of  4784  acres.  The  area  of  the 
twenty-four  villages  was  fifty -two  square  miles,  with  a population 
of  9728  or  187  to  the  square  mile.  The  country  was  rolling 
rather  than  hilly.  It  was  broken  by  many  small  streams,  whose 
banks,  as  well  as  the  higher  ridges,  were  studded  with  mango  and 
other  trees,  a half-cleared  country  very  different  from  the 
well  wooded  eastern  plain.  There  was  some  black  soil  in  the 
eastern  villages,  but  it  grew  scantier  and  poorer  towards  the  west, 
while  the  uplands  or  mdl  improved  from  a stiff  shallow  black  near 
Vani  to  a bright  fine  red  in  the  west.  Rice  land  scarcely  occurred 
in  the  east,  but  it  became  commoner  towards  the  west  and 
south ) and  though  little  was  under  tillage  some  villages  had  great 
natural  rice-growing  powers.  Late  or  rabi^roips,  which  were  grown 
only  in  black  lands,  were  confined  to  wheat  and  gram,  though  masur 
and  vdtdna  were  sometimes  grown  and  hardai  was  not  unknown. 
The  early  crops,  rice,  nagli,  sdva,  vari , Jchurdsni , and  bhddli,  were 
chiefly  grown  in  the  uplands.  Irrigation,  either  by  well  or  channel, 
was  rare,  wells  having  risen  only  from  twenty  in  1845  to  thirty-four 
in  1875.  There  was  no  highway  nearer  than  Dindori,  fifteen  miles 
to  the  south.  Still  the  country  was  generally  passable  for  carts  to 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Sahyadris,  though  there  were  few 
carts  except  those  used  for  field  purposes.  The  chief  market  was 
Vani,  which  had  a good  trade  in  timber  and  in  nagli.  There  were 
besides  two  weekly  markets,  at  Koshimba  to  the  south  and  at 
Bhavad  to  the  west  on  the  crest  of  the  Sahyadris.  There  were  no 
manufactures,  but  the  people  took  an  active  part  in  the  timber  trade 
between  the  Sahyadri  forests  and  Vani  and  Varkhad. 


1 Dindori  Ddngs , Produce  Rupee  Prices,  1845-1875. 


Grain. 

1845  to 
1855. 

1855  to 
1865. 

1865  to 
1875. 

1870  to 
1875. 

1845  to 
1875. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

( Millet  

Early  J Rice  

( Ndgli  

Late  ...  . | Wheat  

( Gram  

Pounds. 

91* 

44. 

93* 

82 

78 

Pounds. 

51* 

36 

67* 

54 

50 

Pounds. 

40 

22* 

45* 

34 

32* 

Pounds. 

42* 

26 

48* 

38* 

37 

Pounds. 

60 

34* 

69 

56* 

53* 

Pounds. 

57 

30 

50 

60 

42 

Pounds. 

54 

30 

72 

45 

43 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Taverner,  893  of  1875,  para  37. 
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Of  9728  people  3108  or  nearly  a third  lived  in  Vani.1  The  Chapter  VIII. 
people  were  Kolis,  Konkani  Kunbis,  and  Deshi  Kunbis.  The  Konkani  Land 

Kunbis  were  an  unsettled  people,  who  moved  their  hamlets  if  one  Administration, 
man  or  if  two  or  three  bullocks  died.  The  Deshi  or  Deccan  Kunbi  ^evision  gurvey. 
was  a much  more  useful  settler.  The  Kolis  tilled  the  upland,  but  Dindori 

were  of tener  day-labourers  than  landholders.  Field  wages  were  very  2875. 

low  from  £1  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  10-Rs.  15)  for  a year  with  food  and 
clothes,  and  4s.  (Rs.  2)  a month  without  food  or  clothes.  The  people 
seemed  fairly  comfortable.  Their  houses  were  usually  of  wattle  and 
daub  with  thatched  roofs,  and  were  surrounded,  at  a few  yards 
distance,  by  a high  fence.  In  several  villages  a better  class  of  house 
was  being  built.  In  Mala  there  were  two  large  brick  and  mud 
houses,  one  of  which  with  two  storeys  cost  £120  (Rs.  1200),  and  the 
other  with  three  storeys  was  worth  £200  (Rs.  2000).  They  were 
intended  to  house  two  or  three  families  of  brothers,  and  the  chief 
item  of  expense  was  teak  timber,  which  formed  the  whole  frame-work. 

Copper  vessels  were  commonly  in  use.  The  survey  officer  was  satisfied 
that  the  first  impression  of  poverty,  caused  by  the  mean  look  of  the 
low  wattle  huts,  was  misleading.  What  comforts  the  people  had 
were  however  due  to  the  timber  trade,  not  to  their  agriculture.  Nor 
could  the  land  yield  more  than  a pittance,  till  the  growth  of  the 
coarser  hill-grains  was  supplanted  by  rice.  Most  of  the  rice  and 
the  black  soil  was  held  permanently  and  little  of  it  was  waste.  But 
in  the  uplands  there  was  much  arable  waste,  and  what  was  tilled  was 
held  for  only  a few  years  and  then  thrown  up.  No  roads  had  been 
opened,  and  the  villages  were  far  from  the  line  of  rail  and  from  the 
chief  markets  of  the  Dindori  sub-division.  Compared  with  the 
former  rates  of  many  of  the  neighbouring  plain  villages,  the 
existing  maximum  acre  rates  for  rice  65.  (Rs.  3),  for  dry-crop  2s.  3d. 

(Re.  1J),  and  for  upland  lOJd.  (as.  7)  were  high ; and  very  little 
lower  than  the  corresponding  revised  rates  in  the  plain  villages. 

Under  these  circumstances  no  increase  in  the  rates  was  made.  The 
slight  adjustments  that  were  required  to  suit  the  revised 
measurements  caused  a fall  from  £1201  to  £1185  (Rs.  12,010- 
Rs.  11,850)  or  1*33  per  cent.2  The  following  statement  gives  the 
details  : 


1 Dindori  Ddngs , Population  and  Stock , 1875-76. 


Population  and  Stock. 

Villages. 

Stock. 

Villages. 

Govern- 

ment 

22. 

Dumdla 

2. 

Total 

24. 

Govern- 

ment 

22. 

Dumdla 

2. 

Total 

24. 

People  

8713 

1015 

9728 

Cows  

3944 

332 

4276 

Carts  

213 

23 

236 

She-buffaloes  

968 

62 

1030 

Ploughs  

627 

132 

759 

Sheep  and  goats 

899 

12 

911 

Bullocks  and  male-buf- 
faloes   

2620 

412 

3032 

Horses  

166 

20 

186 

Lieu  tenant -Colonel  Taverner,  893  of  1875,  para  33. 

2 Lieut. -Colonel  Taverner,  893  of  15th  October  1875,  paras  30-40. 
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Dindori  Hill  Villages,  Revision  Settlement , 1875-76. 


Twenty-two 

Villages, 

Tillage, 

Arable 

Waste. 

Channel 

cess  only. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Rice. 

Black. 

Wa- 

tered. 

Up- 

land. 

Total. 

Rice. 

Black. 

Wa- 

tered. 

Up- 

land. 

Total. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Proposed  ... 
Existing  ... 
Increase . . . 
Decrease... 

Acres. 

105 

130 

25 

Acres. 

7578 

7357 

221 

Acres. 

328 

141 

187 

Acres. 

8502 

8123 

379 

Acres. 

16,513 

15,751 

762 

Rs. 

130 

159 

"29 

Rs. 

4922 

4750 

172 

Rs. 

245 

185 

60 

Rs. 

2452 

2383 

69 

Rs. 

7749 

7477 

272 

Acres. 

11,929 

13,157 

1228 

Rs. 

4104 

4533 

429 

Rs. 

594 

271 

323 

In  1876-77  revised  rates  were  introduced  in  seventeen  more  hill 
or  ddng  villages,  of  which  fifteen  were  in  Nasik  and  two  in  Sinnar. 
Of  these  seventeen  villages  eleven  Nasik  and  two  Sinnar  villages 
formed  the  group  of  thirteen  Nasik  hill  villages,  which  were  settled 
by  Mr.  Ty tier  in  1846-47.  The  remaining  four  villages  belonged  to 
Dindori  at  the  time  of  their  first  settlement  in  1 845. 

During  the  term  of  the  first  settlement,  the  average  rental  of 
these  seventeen  villages  rose  from  £688  (Rs.  6880)  in  the  ten  years 
ending  1855-56  to  £1058  (Rs.  10,580)  in  the  ten  years  ending 
1865-66,  and  to  £1272  (Rs.  12,720)  in  the  ten  years  ending  1875-76. 
The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 


Seventeen  Nasih  Hill  Villages,  Revenue,  1846-1876. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Arable  Waste. 

Land. 

Grass. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Rental. 

Acres. 

Rental. 

1846-1856 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

10,257 

6444 

612 

7056 

171 

6885 

2442(a) 

4753 

1856-1866 

17,991 

8801 

1787 

10,588 

3 

10,585 

8158 

4162 

1866-1876 

23,548 

10,862 

1875 

12,737 

14 

12,723 

7222 

2351 

(n)  Until  1859-60  the  upland  was  not  broken  into  survey  numbers. 


Between  1849-50  and  1875-76  the  people  had  increased  from 
4053  to  6648  or  64  per  cent ; carts  from  95  to  246  or  159  per  cent ; 
ploughs  from  561  to  827  or  47  per  cent ; bullocks  and  male-buffaloes 
from  1858  to  2100  or  13  per  cent;  cows  from  1587  to  2727  or  72 
per  cent ; she-buff aloes  from  471  to  579  or  23  per  cent;  sheep  and 
goats  from  89  to  550  or  518  per  cent ; and  horses  from  68  to  73 
or  7 per  cent.  Wells  increased  from  thirty-one  of  which  nineteen 
were  in  working  order  in  1846-47,  to  fifty  of  which  twenty-five  were 
in  working  order  in  1875-76;  and  the  area  of  well-watered  land 
had  risen  from  twenty-three  to  107  acres. 

Of  this  group  of  seventeen  villages  the  four  transferred  from 
Dindori  to  Nasik  were  (1876)  on  or  near  the  Harsul  road  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  Nasik  and  near  the  village  of  Girnara,  their 
market  town.  The  eleven  Nasik  villages  lay  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Nasik  on  and  near  the  Trimbak  and  Igat- 
puri  roads,  their  markets  being  Nasik  and  Bhagur.  The  two  villages 
transferred  from  Nasik  to  Sinnar  were  isolated,  and  were  nearly 
thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Nasik  near  the  market  town  of  Pandurli. 

The  two  best  villages  were  Vasali  Satpur,  and  Belgaon  Daga, 
which  were  nearest  to  Nasik  and  most  like  desh  or  plain  villages. 
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The  rest  were  hill  villages,  some  of  them  with  good  rice  lands, 
much  better  than  the  Dindori  rice  lands,  but  not  equal  to  the  best 
rice  lands  about  Igatpuri.  The  uplands  of  these  villages  were  not 
particularly  good.  Except  in  the  village  of  Belgaon  Daga,  there 
was  hardly  any  watered  land. 

The  total  area  of  this  group  of  seventeen  villages  amounted  to  about 
seventy  square  miles,  of  which  about  two-sevenths  was  unarable 
waste,  and  five- sevenths  assessed  Government  and  alienated  land.1 

During  the  thirteen  years  ending  1875-76  the  average  rainfall  in 
Nasik  was  25*79  inches,  with  a greatest  fall  of  35*78  in  1874-75  and 
a least  fall  of  17*48  in  1873-74.2 

As  these  seventeen  villages  were  nearer  to  Nasik,  or  to  the  main 
roads  and  to  the  rail-road,  than  the  preceding  group  of  twenty-two 
Dindori  villages,  they  could  bear  an  increase  on  the  former  rates. 
Eice  land  rates  were  therefore  increased  by  16f  percent,  represent- 
ing a rise  in  the  highest  acre-rate  of  first-class  rice  land  in  the  thirteen 
Nasik  villages  from  12s.  to  14s.  (Rs.  6 - Rs.  7),  and  in  the  four 
Dindori  villages  from  6s.  to  7s.  (Rs.  3 - Rs.  3|).  Black-soil  rates 
were  increased  by  25  per  cent,  the  highest  acre-rate  of  the  first-class 
land  being  raised  from  2s.  3 d.  to  2s.  9| d.  (Re.  1J  - Re.  1-6-6).  The 
two  villages  of  Belgaon  Daga  and  Vasali  Satpur,  which  were  nearest 
the  town  of  Nasik,  were  raised  33^  per  cent,  with  an  increase  in  the 
highest  acre-rate  from  2s.  3d,  to  3s.  (Re.  1|  - Re.  1J).  As  5926  acres 
or  about  one-fourth  were  waste,  no  increase  was  made  in  the  upland 
rates. 

The  effect  of  the  revision  was  to  give  an  average  acre-rate  of 
6s.  2§d.  (Rs.  3-1-7)  on  the  old  rice  land  of  the  thirteen  Nasik  villages 
and  of  3s.  2f d.  (Re.  1-9-7)  on  the  old  rice  land  of  the  four  Dindori 
villages.  The  average  acre  rate  on  the  occupied  black  land  was 
Is,  10^d.  (as.  14f)  and  on  the  upland  7 Jd.  (as.  5).  The  rice  rates 


1 Seventeen  Nasik  Hill  Villages,  1876. 


Sub-Divisions. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Assessed. 

Unarable 

Waste. 

Inam. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Waste. 

N&sik  

Sinnar  

Total  ... 

15 

2 

Acres. 

22,601 

1674 

Acres. 

5479 

730 

Acres. 

10,639 

2634 

Acres. 

1175 

46 

Acres. 

39,894 

5084 

17 

24,275 

6209 

13,273 

1221 

44,978 

2 Nasik  Rainfall,  1863-1875. 


Year. 

Inches. 

Year. 

Inches. 

Year. 

Inches. 

1863-64  

25-92 

1868-69  ... 

20-25 

1873-74  

17-48 

1864-65  

20-20 

1869-70  ... 

27-20 

1874-75  

35-78 

1865-66  

29-26 

1870-71  ... 

32-96 

1875-76  

34-27 

1866-67  

23-67 

1871-72  ... 

17-84 

1867-68  

27-31 

1872-73  ... 

... 

23-11 

Average  ... 

25-79 

This  was  recorded  at  Ndsik.  As  most  of  these  seventeen  villages  lay  in  and  about 
the  hills,  their  rainfall  was  probably  greater  than  the  N&sik  fall.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Taverner,  884  of  4th  December  1876. 
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Chapter_VIII.  were  believed  to  represent  about  one-eighth  of  an  average  crop  and 
Land  black  soil  rates  about  one-seventh.1 

Administration.  Channel-watered  land  was  found  only  in  the  two  villages  of 
Revision  Survey.  Relgaon  Daga  and  Amba  Bahula.  During  the  survey  lease  the 
Nasik , ai  ea  had  inci eased  from  thirty-two  to  fifty-two  acres,  and  at  the  time 

1876.  of  revision  the  average  acre  rates  were  raised  from  3s.  6f  d.  to  4s.  6d. 

(Re.  1-12-6  - Rs.  2J). 

The  total  effect  of  the  revision  was  an  increase  from  £1277  to 
£1443  (Rs.  12,770-Rs.  14,430)  or  13  per  cent.  The  following  state- 
ment gives  the  details : 


Seventeen  Nasik  Hill  Villages,  Revision  Settlement , 1876. 


Settlement. 

Tillage. 

Arable 

Waste. 

Channel 

CESS  ONLY. 

Acres. 

Rental. 

Rice. 

Black. 

Wa- 

tered. 

Up- 

land. 

Total. 

Rice. 

Black. 

Wa- 

tered. 

Up- 

land. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Rental. 

Proposed  ... 
Existing  ... 
Increase ... 
Decrease... 

1162 

905 

257 

3268 

3116 

152 

159 

55 

104 

19,686 

19,331 

355 

24,275 

23,407 

868 

Rs. 

3007 

2237 

770 

Rs. 

3019 

2301 

718 

Rs- 

161 

97 

64 

Rs. 

6120 

6017 

103 

Rs. 

12,307 

10,652 

1655 

6209 

6337 

128 

Rs. 

2127 

2123 

4 

• • • 

Rs. 

117 

57 

60 

80NViUaaes  , In  1877-78  the . revised  settlement  was  introduced  into  thirty  of 
1877-78.  * , e seventy-one  villages  of  the  old  Trimbak  petty  division,  which 

had  been  settled  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  1844-45  and  made  over  to 
Nasik  in  1861-62. 

. These  thirty  villages  lay  on  both  banks  of  the  Godavari,  begin- 
ning about  ten  miles  west  of  Nasik,  and,  with  a general  breadth 
of  about  nine  miles,  stretching  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  sub- 
division below  the  Sahyadris.  Most  of  the  villages  lay  between 
the  Nasik-Harsul  road  on  the  north  and  the  Nasik-Trimbak  road 
on  the  south.  The  country  was  rolling,  broken,  and  hilly,  with 
small  level  patches  m the  east  and  much  rugged  ground  in  the 
west.  The  prevailing  soil  was  a light  friable  yellow, ^which  though 
shallow  was  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  ndgli.  The  patches  of 
black  soil,  9*4  per  cent  of  the  arable  area,  were  coarse  in  texture  and 
much  mixed  with  lime.  Until  the  beginning  of  March  the  climate 

was  feverish  and  unhealthy ; during  the  hot  months  it  was  better 
than  m the  plains. 

During  the  ten  years  before  the  1845  settlement  the  area  held 
for  tillage  had  slightly  declined.  At  the  same  time  remissions  had 
fallen  and  there  was  a slight  rise  in  revenue.  The  first  year  of  the 
1845  settlement  began  with  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent  in 
the  area  held  for  tillage,  and  this  increase  was  maintained  during 
the  first  ten  years.  The  collections  also  rose  till  in  1853-54  they 
showed  an  increase  of  £72  6s.  (Rs.  723)  compared  with  the  year  of 
settlement.  Mr.  Tytler’s  system  of  letting  the  uplands  to  the  village 


or  » W 7W  o T TT  : A,nce  cr0p  of  ab,out  1440  P°unds  <18  ™«*)  of  uncleaned 
” ab<54  7o70iq  O ds  .0f,  c*a?ned  "oe  was  worth  on  the  average  prices  of  the  last  thirty 

C4  wt  wnrt°h  Rg.  fi  cT  assessment,  the  black-soil  wheat  crop  of  320  poundl 

4thXembTlS76-  para  it  “ ^ tlme8the  a5sessment‘  W-C«L  Taverner,  884  of 
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at  a lamp  sum,  or  ultii,  caused  considerable  nominal  remissions,  as 
half  of  tbe  former  contract  or  makia  rates  were  yearly  written  off  as 
outstanding.  The  only  actual  outstandings  during  the  ten  years 
ending  1854  was  £1  2s.  (Rs.  11)  in  1850-51.1  In  the  second  term  of 
ten  years  (1854-1864)  the  large  permanent  remissions  given  under  the 
ukti  system  ceased.  The  occupied  area  steadily  spread  up  to  1859-60, 
when  the  uplands  were  separately  measured  and  assessed.  Then 
there  was  a considerable  rise  with  as  sudden  a fall  during  the  next 
year.  After  this  the  increase  was  steadier,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
ten  years  (1864)  amounted  to  4353  acres.  The  collections  rose  from 
£566  to  £828  (Rs.  5660  - Rs.  8280)  or  an  increase  of  46  per  cent. 
During  the  third  term  of  ten  years  (1864-1874)  there  was  a marked 
improvement,  the  occupied  area  rising  from  19,874  to  25,007  acres, 
and  the  rental  from  £855  to  £996  (Rs.  8550-Rs.  9960).  During  the 
same  period  the  unoccupied  waste  showed  a decrease  of  6061  acres. 
Remissions  had  almost  entirely  ceased.  During  the  three  last  years 
(1874-1877)  the  settlement  showed  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  and 
in  the  collections,  which  was  mainly  owing  to  tracts  of  land  being 
turned  into  Forest  Reserves.  The  details  are  : 

Thirty  Ndsik  Hill  Villages,  Revenue,  1834-1877. 


Year. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Remissio 

1834-35  to  1843-44 

Acres. 

7006 

Acres. 

7244 

Rs. 

219 

1844-45  to  1853-54 

14,347 

2147 

5534 

1854-55  to  1863-64  ( a ) 

16,591 

11,442 

2211 

1864-65  to  1873-74 

24,154 

23,681 

15,267 

1 

1874-75  to  1876-77 

14,887 

10 

Rs. 

4699 

4863 

6597 

9961 

9461 


(a)  The  increase  in  area  shown  in  columns  2 and  3,  during  the  second  decade  of  the  Survey 
Settlement,  was  due  to  the  survey  of  uplands  in  1859-60. 


During  the  lease  of  the  1845  settlement  population  advanced 
from  4362  in  1844-45  to  8422  in  1876-77  or  93T  per  cent;  flat- 
roofed  and  tiled  houses  from  twenty  to  131,  and  thatched  houses 
from  838  to  1230  or  46*8  per  cent;  agricultural  cattle  from  622  to 
2088  or  235*7  per  cent ; cows  and  buffaloes  from  3027  to  4459  or  47-3 
per  cent ; horses  and  ponies  from  54  to  66  or  22*2  per  cent ; ploughs 
from  462  to  938  or  103  per  cent;  and  carts  from  43  to  162  or 276*7 
per  cent.  Sheep  and  goats  alone  shewed  a decline  from  563  to  558 
or  of  0‘9  per  cent. 

During  these  thirty-three  years  the  average  rupee  price  of  millet 
rose  from  seventy-four  pounds  in  the  ten  years  ending  1853-54  to 
fifty -four  pounds  in  the  ten  years  ending  1863-64,  and  to  thirty -four 
pounds  in  the  ten  years  ending  1873-74.  In  the  next  three  years 
it  fell  to  forty  pounds.2 


Chapter  VIII. 
Land 

Administration. 

Revision  Survey. 

Ndsilc , 

1878 


1 Colonel  Laughton,  91  of  28th  January  1878,  para  33. 

2 NasiJc  Produce,  Rupee  Prices,  1844-1877. 


Year. 

Millet. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Rice. 

Year. 

Millet. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Rice. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1844-45  to  1853-54  ... 

74 

66 

64 

38 

1864-65  to  1873-74  ... 

34 

30 

30 ' 

20 

1854-55  to  1863-64  ... 

54 

54 

52 

34 

1874-75  to  1876-77  ... 

40 

32 

38 

22 

Colonel  Laughton,  91  of  28th  January  1878,  para  29. 
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As  most  of  the  villages  lay  near  the  Sahyadris,  they  had  a certain 
and  sufficient  rainfall.  There  were  two  roads,  one  joining  Trimbak 
with  Nasik  and  the  other  from  Nasik  to  Peint-Harsul,  crossing  the 
small  pass  near  Gauga-Malungi,  and  then  over  the  Sahyadris  close 
by  Vaghira.  Since  1845,  both  of  these  roads  had  been  metalled  and 
bridged  in  several  places.  Except  the  villages  below  the  Sahyadris 
all  were  within  easy  reach  of  the  Devlali  railway  station.  Of  the 
seven  markets  within  the  sub-division,  Nasik  and  Trimbak  were  of 
some  importance,  the  other  five  Girnara,  Gangapur,  Devargaon, 
Vaghira,  and  Kharval  were  small.  There  were  no  manufactures. 
T he  only  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  land  was  the  mortgage  of  a 
field  of  4-J-  acres  assessed  at  14s.  6d.  (Rs.  7J)  for  £100  (Rs.  1000). 

The  marked  progress  of  this  tract  under  the  former  settlement, 
the  opening  of  roads  and  of  the  Peninsula  railway,  and  the  rise 
in  produce  prices  showed  that  the  revised  rates  might  be  consi- 
derably increased.  The  thirty  villages  were  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  of  twenty-two  and  the  other  of  eight  villages.  In  the 
twenty-two  villages  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  was  fixed  at 
2s.  9 d.  (Re.  1-6),  the  highest  rice  acre  rate  was  raised  by  16§  per  cent,1 
and  the  highest  black  land  acre  rates  by  25  per  cent,  ora  rise  from 
2s.  3d.  to  2s.  9| d.  (Re.  1^-Re.  1-6-6)  the  acre.  The  upland  rates 
fixed  in  1860  were  left  unchanged.  The  eight  villages  in  the  second 
group  lay  below  the  Sahyadris  and  at  a greater  distance  from  the 
Devffili  station.  As  the  people  were  not  so  well-to-do  as  the  people 
of  the  first  group,  no  increase  was  made  in  the  old  rice  rates.2  The 
acre  rates  of  black  soil  lands  were  raised  by  12  J percent,  the  highest 
acre  rate  of  the  first-class  land  being  raised  from  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6§c£. 
(Re.l  J-Rs.1-4-3).3  The  upland  rates  fixed  in  1860  were  continued. 

There  were  only  15|-§-  acres  watered  by  wells. 

The  effect  of  the  revision  was  to  raise  the  average  acre  charge  on 
all  lands,  dry-crop  rice  and  garden,  from  9 Id.  to  lid  (as.  6-7  - as.  7-4). 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details : 


Thirty  Ndsik  Hill  Villages , Revision  Settlement , 1877-78. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former. 

Revision. 

Government. 

Alien- 

ated. 

Highest 

dry-crop 

acre 

rate. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 
or ent. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

Acres. 

Rs, 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs 

I.  ... 

22 

16,252 

7299 

... 

... 

1 

6 

17,507 

8877 

II.  ... 

8 

5589 

1720 

... 

... 

1 

4 

6407 

2115 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total. 

80 

21,841 

9019 

5201 

698 

... 

23,914 

10,992 

15,705 

5549 

1948 

919 

1 Five  instead  of  four  classes  were  fixed.  The  rates  were  Rs.  7,  Rs.  5-11  Rs.  3-15 

Re.  If,  and  as.  14,  instead  of  Rs.  6,  Rs.  4-14,  Rs.  3-6,  and  Rs.  1J.  ’ ’ 

2 The  rates  fixed  in  1878  were  Rs.  6 for  the  first  class,  Rs.  4-14  for  the  second 
Rs.  3-6  for  the  third,  Re.  1|  for  the  fourth,  and  as.  12  for  the  fifth. 

3 The  cause  of  the  greater  percentage  increase  in  assessment  in  the  second  than  in 
the  first  group  was,  that  the  1845  survey  assessed  as  red  or  mdl  land  which  the  revi- 
sion survey  found  to  be  black.  In  nine  villages  near  the  Sahyddris  tracts  of  good 
black  soil  were  found  amounting  in  all  to  957  acres.  Col.  Laughton,  91  of  28th  Janv 
1878,  paras  49-51. 
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In  1880  revised  rates  were  introduced  into  twenty  Government 
villages  in  tlie  Dindori  hills,  with  an  area  of  62,340  acres  or 
97*5  square  miles,  and  a density  of  78' 1 people  to  the  square  mile. 
These  had  been  formerly  settled  in  1845-46.  The  thirty  years  of 
guarantee  ended  in  1876,  but  the  1876  famine  and  other  causes 
prevented  the  work  being  taken  np  till  1879.  Besides  the  twenty 
Government  villages,  two  alienated  villages,  measuring  4222  acres 
or  6*6  square  miles,  with  a density  of  80'5  people  to  the  square  mile, 
were  settled  for  the  first  time. 

Except  one  alienated  plain  village,  these  villages  lie  in  a group 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  Dindori ; sixteen  to  the  south,  and  five 
to  the  north  of  the  main  road  from  Nasik  to  Peint. 

The  land  was  bare  and  much  of  the  surface  was  a flat  of  black  soil. 
The  climate  was  feverish  till  March  and  healthy  in  the  hot  weather. 
Seven  villages  had  the  advantage  of  surface  water  from  four  feeders 
of  the  Godavari.  The  remaining  fourteen  villages  depended  on 
wells.  The  prevailing  soil  was  a brown  or  yellow  with  good  depth, 
which,  from  the  heavier  rainfall,  was  more  productive  than  similar 
soils  in  the  east  of  the  sub-division.  The  black  soil  lands  were  better 
than  those  in  Nasik.  Even  in  the  Sahyadri  villages  from  a third  to  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  cultivated  area  yielded  good  crops  of  wheat.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rice  lands  were  not  so  rich  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Nasik  villages. 

In  the  ten  years  before  the  first  survey  (1835-1845)  the  average 
occupied  area  in  the  twenty  Government  villages  was  13,570  acres  and 
the  average  revenue  £666  (Rs.  6660).  During  the  first  ten  years  of 
survey  rates  (1845-1855)  the  average  area  under  tillage  rose  to 
20,022  acres,  while  the  average  collections  fell  to  £612  (Rs.  6120).  In 
1860  the  uplands,  instead  of  being  let  to  the  whole  village  for  a lump 
sum,  were  measured  into  fields  and  assessed.  This  caused  an  average 
increase  to  24,847  acres  and  to  £1051  (Rs.  10,510)  of  revenue  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1865.  In  the  next  ten  years  (1865-1875)  the 
average  tillage  area  rose  to  33,222  acres  and  the  average  collections 
to  £1503  (Rs.  15,030).  The  four  following  years  showed  a slight  fall 
in  area  to  31,513  acres  and  in  revenue  to  £1311  (Rs.  1,31,10). 

During  the  fourteen  years  ending  1879  there  were  almost  no  remis- 
sions and  no  outstandings.  The  following  statement  gives  the  details : 


Twenty  Dindori  Hill  Villages , Revenue , 1835-1879 , 


Year. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Out- 

standings 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1835-36  to  1844-45  

13,570 

12,786 

362 

6665 

65 

1845-46  to  1854-55  

20,022 

4762 

37 

6124 

... 

1855-56  to  1864-65  

24,847 

15,316 

206 

10,511 

• , • 

1865-66  to  1874-75  

33,222 

16,075 

2 

15,033 

50 

1875-76  to  1878-79  

31,513 

16,940 

2 

13,107 

156 

Chapter  VIII. 
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1880 . 


In  these  twenty  villages  between  1845  and  1880,  population 
advanced  from  4570  to  7614  or  66*6  per  cent;  flat-roofed  and  tiled 
houses  from  seventy-four  to  160  or  116*2  per  cent,  and  thatched 
houses  from  797  to  1214  or  52'3  per  cent ; field  cattle  from  2315  to 
2508  or  8*3  per  cent;  sheep  and  goats  from  413  to  519  or  25'7  per 
cent ; ploughs  from  536  to  832  or  55'2  per  cent ; carts  from  77  to  144 

b 23  —37 
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or  8 / per  cent ; and  horses  from  114  to  119  or  4*4  per  cent.  Cows 
and  buffaloes  showed  a decrease  from  4190  to  4104  or  2’1  per  cent. 

During  the  settlement  period  average  millet  rupee  prices  rose 
from  ninety-two  pounds  in  the  ten  years  ending  1854-55,  to  fifty-two 
pounds  in  the  ten  years  ending  1864-65,  to  forty  pounds  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1874-75,  and  to  twenty-eight  pounds  in  the  last  four 
years  (1875- 1879).1 


The  rainfall  was  plentiful  and  certain.2  Irrigation  was  carried 
on  to  a limited  extent  in  nine  Government  and  two  alienated 
villages,  both  from  channels  and  wells.  In  the  Government 
villages  were  ten  channels  and  eighteen  wells,  and  in  the  alienated 
villages  eleven  channels  and  eleven  wells.  The  channels  were 
generally  poof,  holding  water  only  till  December  or  the  middle 

of  January,  a few  till  February,  and  only  one  in  one  of  the  alienated 
villages  till  March. 

twenty-tliree  Per  cent  of  the  arable  area  was  waste  or  fallow. 
The  villages  were  well  supplied  with  roads.  To  the  south  and  at 
no  great  distance  was  the  main  road  from  Nasik  to  Harsul,  and 
the  Nasik  and  Peint  road  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  tract.  Of 
^^-OQ'i'kot  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  most  frequented  were 
Nasik,  Girnfira,  and  Dindori.  There  were  no  manufactures. 

The  1845  survey  was  confined  to  rice,  garden,  and  the  better 
class  of  dry-crop  land ; the  uplands  were  not  surveyed  till  1860. 
lhe  work  of  revision  included  the  more  minute  sub-division  and 
the  separate  demarcation  of  subordinate  numbers  in  dry-crop  and 
rice  lands.  The  reclassification  was  chiefly  devoted  to  remedying 
defects  in  the  original  survey. 

. sPread  of  tillage,  the  opening  of  roads  and  railways,  and  the 
rise  in  produce  prices  justified  an  increase  in  the  assessment  rates. 
Rice  rates  were  accordingly  raised  58 ‘6  per  cent3 * * * 7  or  an  average 
acie  rate  of  os.  7\d.  (Re.  1-12-10);  black  soil  rates  were  raised  69'4 
per  cent  or  an  average  acre  rate  of  Is.  life?,  (as.  15-7);  in  garden 
ianas  the  old  highest  channel  rates  varying  from  6s.  to  16s.  (Rs.  3- 

q TaTq  re^ajne^i  theJ  gave  an  average  acre  rate  of  7s. 

( s.  0-14-9).  lhe  total  increase  under  this  head,  including  all  new 


Dindori  Produce  Prices , Pounds  the  Rupee , 1845-1879. 


Year. 

Bdjri. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Rice. 

Nagli. 

1845-4(3  to  1854-55 

92 

82 

78 

44 

94 

18-i5-5ri  to  1864-65 

52 

64 

50 

36 

68 

1865-66  to  1874-75 

40 

34 

32 

22 

46 

1875-76  to  1878-79 

28 

28 

30 

22 

40 

O 7 V V*..  v.wa  J x WVj  pcvl  Mi  Ut/» 

Ndsik  19  24  inches  in  1876-77  and  5196  in  1877-78,  at  Dindori  20-65  n 
1876-77  and  4T29  m 1877-78,  and  at  Igatpuri  68-26  in  1876-77  and  160-54  in  1877-78 
Colonel  Laughton,  83  of  1880,  para  16  ‘ 


3 The  details  are  : Class  1.  Rs.  3 to  Rs.  4£  ; class  II.  Rs.  24  to  Rs.  3#  . class  ITT 

Rs.  2 to  Rs.  3 ; class  IV.  Rs.  1^  to  Rs.  2£  ; class  V.  Re.  1 to  Rs.  14  : and"  class  VI 

as.  10  to  as.  15.  Colonel  Laughton,  83  of  1880,  para  38. 

niao/nr  details are  : Class  I.  from  Re.  1|  to  Re.  1-6  ; class  II.  from  as.  15  to  Re  14 

7 ^ JrT  a%ri2ft0  aS'  15  5 daSS  1V'  from  as*  9 to  11  i class  V.  from  as.  6 to 
as.  7 , and  class  VI.  from  as.  4 to  as.  5.  Colonel  Laughton,  83  of  1880,  para  39. 
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rice  land,  amounted  to  £565  (Rs.  5650)  or  69*4  per  cent,  and  the 
average  acre  rate  was  1 5.  llfd  (as.  15-7).  The  upland  acre  rates 
10Jd.,  7\d%)  6d.,  and  4|d.  (as.  7,  5,  4,  and  3)  introduced  in  1860 
were  left  unchanged. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  revision  survey  : 


Twenty  Dindori  Hill  Villages , Revision  Settlement,  1880. 


Villages. 

Former. 

Revision  Survey. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

Highest 
dry-crop  rate. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Twenty 

Acres. 

31,544 

Its. 

13,139 

Acres 

33,648 

Rs. 

17,669 

Acres . 
13,014 

Rs. 

5343 

Acres. 

46,662 

Rs. 

23,012. 

Rs.  a. 

1 6 

These  rates  were  sanctioned  for  twenty-four  years  or  to  the  end 
of  1903-04. 


At  present  (1882)  the  Nasik  district  contains  1696  villages  distri- 
buted among  twelve  sub-divisions.1  Of  these  151 1 are  Government 
villages  and  185  are  alienated.  Of  the  whole  number,  1500  Govern- 
ment and  sixty-five  alienated  villages  have  been  brought  under  the 
survey  settlement.2  Of  the  eleven  unsettled  Government  villages. 

to  * 
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1 Nasik  Villages,  1882. 


Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Malegaon  

144 

8 

Satana  

142 

21 

Kalvan  

169 

24 

Dindori  

121 

7 

Chandor  

97 

14 

Nandgaon  

83 

9 

Sub-Divisions. 


Villages. 


Government. 


Alienated. 


Yeola 

Niphad 

Sinnar 

Igatpuri 

N asik 

Peint 


93 

107 

98 

123 

109 

225 


27 
15 

5 

7 

28 
20 


, , , ,,  u , B viudgess  were  assessed  on  the  biqha 

system  before  the  survey  settlement.  The  villages  in  Peint  were  assessed  on  the 
plough-rate  or  autbandi  system. 

2 The  rate  of  survey  progress  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Nasik  Survey  Settlement  Progress,  181*0-1878. 


Villages. 

Settlement, 

Villages. 

Settlement. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

First. 

Revision. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

First. 

Revision. 

2°  ..A  ® 

< 14 
73 
( 73 
117  ...\  2 

(.  42 
( 25 
121  ...\  43 

l 53 
/ 60 
34 

162  ...<  1 
i 30 
l 37 
( 30 

81  ...4  4 

C 47 

165  ...  ! 152 
(.  9 

1 

14 

1 

1 

”3 

•'jj 

1840-41 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

1842- 43 
1841-43 

1843- 44 
1843-44 

1 843- 44 

1844- 45 
1844-45 
1844-45 
1844-15 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 
1845-46 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 
1846-47 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1851-52 

3871-72 

1871-72 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

Total  ... 

6 

14 

1 

8 

30 

9 

225 

153 

88 

205  j 201 

1 

4 

1 

1 

12 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

” 8 

2 

23  j22 
...  ^ 

2 

v 2 

1 852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1858- 59 
3858-59 

1859- 60 

186  >-61 
1862-63 
3864-65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 
3867-68 
1868-69 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 
3871-72 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1876-77 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1500 

65 
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ten  are  plough  rate  or  autbdndi  in  Kalvan,1  and  one  is  a hill  fort  in 
Baglan  which  has  no  arable  land. 

In  comparing  the  areas  of  the  Government  villages  before  and 
since  the  survey  settlement,  the  225  Peint  villages  must  be 
excluded  as  no  area  figures  are  available  for  the  years  before  the 
survey  settlement.  Taking  the  area  figures  for  1273  and  the  revenue 
figures  for  1498  Government  villages  for  which  details  are  available, 
the  returns  for  the  years  in  which  the  original  survey  settlement  was 
in  force,  show,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years, 
a fall  in  the  waste  of  95,003  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £10,821 
(Rs.  1 ,08,210)  or  77  per  cent  ;2  and  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area 
of  569,140  acres,3  and  in  the  collections  (from  all  sources  and 
including  Peint)  of  £13^995  (Rs.  1,39,950)  or  16  per  cent.  Compared 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  original  survey  the 
figures  for  1877-78  showed  a fall  in  the  waste  of  209,244  acres,  and 
in  the  remissions  of  £13,576  (Rs.  1,35,760)  ; and  a rise  in  the 
occupied  area  of  1,036,973  acres  and  in  the  collections  of  £45,367 
(Rs.  4,53,670)  or  52*01  percent. 


Taking  the  figures  for  the  sixty-three  alienated  villages  for 
which  details  are  available,  the  returns  for  the  years  in  which  the 
survey  settlement  has  been  in  force,  compared  with  the  average 
for  the  ten  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  survey,  show  a fall  of 
9361  acres  in  the  arable  waste  and  of  £734  (Rs.  7340)  or  70  per 
cent  in  remissions  ; and  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  15,757  acres 
and  in  the  collections  from  all  sources  of  £1077  (Rs.  10,770)  or  17 
per  cent.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 
survey  the  figures  for  1877-78  showed  a fall  in  the  waste  of  13,203 
acres  and  in  the  remissions  of  £803  (Rs.  8030) ; and  a rise  in 
the  occupied  area  of  22,226  acres  and  in  the  collections  of  £1965 
(Rs.  19,650)  or  31*9  per  cent. 

In  555  Government  and  seven  alienated  villages  the  original 
settlement  has  been  revised.  Taking  the  figures  for  the  555  revised 
Government  villages,  the  returns  for  the  years  in  which  the  revised 
settlement  has  been  m force,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  thirty 
years  of  the  first  settlement,  show  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of 
196,003  acres  or  25  per  cent,  and  compared  with  the  average  of  ten 
years  before  the  original  survey,  an  increase  of  462,708  acres  or  89 
per  cent.  The  corresponding  figures  for  arable  waste  show  a fall  of 
83,360  acres  or  54  per  cent  in  the  revision  settlement  average  com- 
pared with  the  first  settlement  average,  and  a fall  of  283,1 16  acres 
or  80  per  cent  compared  with  the  average  of  ten  years  before  the 


ten  villages  is  £50 


1 The  average  revenue  derived  by  Government  from  these 
(Rs.  500).  Capt.  W.  C.  Black,  Asstt.  Supt.  of  Survey,  1880 

2 The  average  of  remissions  £3144  for  the  settlement  period  would  not  be  so 
large  but  for  the  liberal  remissions  granted  to  the  DUng  villages  for  the  first  few 
years  after  the  survey  settlement.  Capt.  Black,  1880. 

‘ ffhj-ffaoouraoyB0f.  S®  e-arIier  are.as  makes  it  impossible  to  fix  an  exact  percent- 
S®  of  difler-ence.  But  the  increase  is  beyond  doubt  very  large.  The  decrease  in 
the  area  of  arable  waste  is  less,  because  much  land  which  was  originally  classed  as 
unarable  has  since  been  entered  as  arable  waste.  Capt.  Black,  1880,  * 
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original  survey.1  The  average  collections  from  all  sources  show  a 
rise  of  £19,532  (Rs.  1,95,320)  or  41  per  cent  in  the  revision  settlement 
period  contrasted  with  the  original  settlement  period,  and  a rise 
of  £23,255  (Rs.  2,32,550)  or  53  per  cent  contrasted  with  the 
average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  original  survey. 

From  the  above  comparisons,  and  the  detailed  statement  given 
below,  it  appears  that,  since  the  introduction  of  the  survey  settle- 
ment (1840-1847),  the  area  of  occupied  land  and  the  Government 
revenue  have  been  steadily  increasing,  while  remissions  and  out- 
standings, if  years  of  extreme  distress  from  failure  of  crops 
(1876-77  and  1877-78)  are  excluded,  have  been  much  smaller  than 
before  the  settlement.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  survey, 
the  yearly  Government  revenue  has  increased  by  about  £35,000 
(Rs.  3,50,000)  or  about  one-third,  and  the  amount  of  land  held  for 
tillage  by  some  560,000  acres  or  about  one-third. 

The  following  statement  shows,  for  the  Government  villages  of 
each  sub-division,  the  chief  changes  in  tillage  area,  remissions, 
collections,  and  outstandings  since  the  introduction  of  the  original 
revenue  survey  : 

Ndsik  Survey  Results,  184-0-1878. 


Area. 

Sub-Division. 

Year. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

B£gl&n  ...j 

Ten  years  before  survey 
1877-78  

... 

Acres. 

91,820 

156,415 

Acres. 

12,104 

11,798 

Acres. 

103,424 

168,213 

Acres. 

39,564 

51,347 

Acres. 

9369 

145,526 

Ch&ndor  ...  j 

Ten  years  before  survey 
1877-78  

... 

40,801 

131,088 

19,836 

18,585 

60,637 

149,673 

56,684 

10,763 

24,091 

46,864 

Dindori  ...j 

Ten  years  before  survey 
1877-78  

71,561 

166,063 

30,664 

26,273 

102,225 

192,336 

70,881 

66,408 

41,290 

65,017 

Igatpuri  ..  . | 

Ten  years  before  survey 
1877-78  

37,700 

127,619 

6784 

5758 

44,484 

133,377 

29,260 

29,962 

29,018 

64,139 

Kalvan  ...  | 

Ten  years  before  survey 
1877-78  

65,640 

106,172 

lG-,827 

11,684 

76,467 

117,856 

52,137 

36,026 

19,262 

112,085 

M&legaon  ...  j 

Ten  years  before  survey 
1877-78  

... 

115,768 

208,090 

11,790 

11,609 

127,558 

219,699 

76,611 

128,368 

77,872 

125,344 

Nrindgaon  ...  j 

Ten  years  before  survey 
1877-78  

35,805 

98,136 

6230 

6438 

42,035 

104,574 

49,422 

28,428 

28,803 

129,568 

Nasik  ...  j 

Ten  years  before  survey 
1877-78  

... 

57,349 

141,793 

25,461 

19,610 

82,810 

161,403 

49,749 

29,617 

52,518 

54,777 

Niph£d  ...| 

Ten  years  before  survey 
1877-78  

... 

96,609 

167,859 

26,859 

20,820 

123,468 

188,679 

71,922 

1310 

28,118 

24,985 

Feint  ...| 

Ten  years  before  survey 
1877-78  

182,982 

6 

182,988 

11,110 

72,078 

Sinnar  ...  j 

Ten  years  before  survey 
1877-78  

... 

109,295 

220,179 

20,087 

15,937 

129,382 

236,116 

71,606 

6173 

60,743 

83,148 

Yeola  ...  | 

Ten  years  before  survey 
1877-78  

59,635 

139,000 

16,500 

14,361 

76,135 

153,361 

60,453 

18,766 

31,962 

32,460 

Total  ...  | 

Ten  years  before  survev 
1877-78  

... 

781,483 

1,845,396 

187,142 

161,879 

968,625 

2,007,275 

628,289 

418,243 

406,306 

955,991 

1 Taken  together,  the  occupied  and  waste  areas  under  the  original  survey  do  nol 
agree  with  those  under  the  revised  survey,  because  in  the  hill  villages  of  three  sub 
divisions  the  areas  of  the  uplands  do  not  appear  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  surve\ 
settlement  period  ; some  land  shown  in  the  original  survey  as  unarable  was  at  tin 
time  of  revision  entered  as  arable  ; and  the  areas  of  the  revision  settlement  are  mort 
accurate  than  those  of  the  original  settlement.  Captain  W.  C.  Black,  Assisted 
Superintendent  of  Survey,  1880. 
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Remissions. 

Collections. 

o 

* 2 

Sub- 

Division. 

Year. 

◄ 

Govern 

ment. 

Alien 

ated. 

Total. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Un- 

occu 

pied. 

Alien- 

ated. 

| 

Unar- 

able. 

Total. 

H 

OQ 

H 

ft 

o 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

BSgl&n  ...  | 

Ten  years  before  survey 

1301 

, , , 

1301 

1,16,829 

2 

684 

2547 

1,20,062 

1877-78  

146 

• • » 

146 

1,19,614 

34 

1068 

1841 

1,22,557 

5411 

Chandor...  | 

Ten  years  before  survey 

11,523 

264 

11,787 

45,613 

372 

948 

205 

47,138 

1324 

1877-78  

• • • 

• • • 

... 

85,955 

14 

3749 

337 

90,05  • 

1066 

Dindori  ...  | 

Ten  years  before  survey 

5861 

110 

5971 

68,471 

401 

1374 

3785 

74,031 

454 

1877-78  

« • . 

... 

1,09.210 

3415 

7781 

231 

1,20,638 

1591 

Igatpuri... 

Ten  years  before  survey 

3466 

566 

4032 

49,480 

8 

1314 

827 

51,629 

3875 

1877-78  

• • • 

• • » 

76,914 

422 

2884 

1651 

1 81,871 

11 

Kalvan  ... 

Ten  years  before  survey 

597 

4 

601 

69,900 

51 

676 

925 

i 71,552 

1877-78  

1383 

• • • 

1383 

69,671 

1271 

931 

71,873 

646 

M&legaon . 

Ten  years  before  survey 

747 

1 

748 

1,02,303 

1,54,754 

380 

563 

2434 

1,05,680 

... 

1877-78  

6 

... 

6 

4 

3455 

1105 

1,59,318 

1439 

Nandgaon - 

Ten  years  before  survey 
1877-78  

2012 

19 

41 

2053 

19 

28,815 

55,111 

79 

41 

117 

1413 

364 

591 

29,375 

57,156 

13 

NSsik  ... 

Ten  years  before  survey 

10,533 

341 

10,874 

65,516 

625 

1567 

880 

68,588 

2065 

1877-78  

2152 

... 

2152 

1,15,106 

1,14,256 

3760 

6560 

1425 

1,26,851 

89 

Niph&d  ... 

Ten  years  before  survey 

47,626 

409 

48,035 

409 

2032 

1768 

1,18,465 

6381 

1877-78  

• . . 

. . • 

. . . 

2,08,724 

33 

7827 

1284 

2,17,868 

15,646 

Peint  ... 

Ten  years  before  survey 

2060 

... 

2060 

14.881 

... 

18 

5 

14,904 

1877-78  

• • • 

... 

. . . 

27,239 

... 

12 

336 

27,587 

Sinnar  ...£ 

Ten  years  before  survey 

28,215 

307 

28,522 

1,26,031 

329 

2058 

656 

1,29,074 

1770 

1877-78  

20 

• • . 

20 

1,62,332 

18 

4412 

3009 

1,69,771 

9113 

Yeola  ...| 

Ten  years  before  survey 

23,029 

642 

23,671 

42,804 

197 

652 

100 

43,7^3 

180 

1877-78  

172 

1 

173 

76,393 

631 

3224 

117 

80,365 

29,514 

Total...  j 

Ten  years  before  survey 

1,36,970 

2685 

1,39,655 

8,44,899 

2853 

12,003 

43,657 

14,496 

8,74,251 

16,055 

1877-78  

3899 

1 

3900 

12,61,023 

8372 

12,858 

13,25,910 

64,526 

How  far  has  this  great  increase  in  tillage  and  in  revenue,  and  this 
great  rise  in  produce  prices  been  accompanied  by  an  improvement 
in  the  state  of  the  people  ? An  increase  in  numbers  may  mean  an 
increase  in  poverty;  the  spread  of  tillage  may  be  due  to  the  pressure 
of  population  forcing  the  people  to  till  soils  which  yield  a bare 
maintenance ; and  by  raising  wages  and  adding  to  the  cost  of  tillage 
a rise  in  produce  prices  may  fail  to  add  to  the  landholder's  wealth. 
But  Nasik  is  not  overpeopled,  and  though  poorer  soils  are  tilled 
than  were  formerly  tilled,  there  is  still  a margin  of  untilled  arable 
land.  A rise  in  produce  prices  lessens  the  weight  of  a money  rental, 
while  a rise  in  wages  does  not  necessarily  eat  away  the  landholder's 
extra  profit.  Under  certain  circumstances,  a rise  in  wages  and 
increased  cost  of  tillage  may  rob  the  landholder  of  most  of  his 
gains  from  high  prices.  But  this  result  cannot  happen  in  Nasik, 
where  the  field  labourer  is  as  a rule  one  of  the  landholder's  family 
and  is  paid  not  in  money  but  in  grain. 

An  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  different  changes  that  have  been 
at  work  in  the  district  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule  has  been 
given  above  under  the  head  of  Trade  (pp.  142- 144).  As  regards 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  Mr.  H.  N.  Erskine  of  the  Bombay 
Civil  Service  was  satisfied  in  1874,  that  the  people  were  better 
off  than  they  had  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  before.  Large 
numbers  of  the  landholding  classes  were  in  debt.  But  this  was  due 
not  to  the  high  rates  of  Government  assessment  but  to  their  own 
want  of  self-restraint  and  foresight.  The  holders  of  rent-free  lands 
were  no  better  off  than  the  holders  of  Government  lands.  During 
the  American  war  (1863-1865)  both  classes  had  increased  their 
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marriage  and  other  expenses  tenfold ; and  though  the  abnormal  plenty  ChapterV 
of  those  years  had  passed  away,  the  people  had  not  sufficient  self-  ^ Land 
restraint  to  bring  their  expenses  down  to  the  former  level.  Still,  Administration, 
in  spite  of  indebtedness,  there  was  much  comfort  and  considerable  Survey, 

advance.  Large  sums  were  spent  on  wells  and  on  dwelling  houses.  Results. 

It  was  beyond  doubt  that  the  people  were  better  fed,  better  clothed, 
and  better  housed  than  they  used  to  be.1 

Though  the  information  is  meagre,  the  accounts  of  the  former  state 
of  the  district  prove  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Erskine’s  views,  4 he 
district  first  (1818)  appears  as  plundered  by  bands  of  freebooters 
and  by  its  government;  next  (1828-1838),  in  spite  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  order  and  the  introduction  of  regular  rentals,  it  is 
impoverished  by  the  want  of  markets  and  by  the  exactions  of  its 
officials.  A detailed  examination  (1840-1847)  shows  that  in  almost 
every  part  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  pinched  and  disheartened  by 
poverty.  Then  the  Government  demand  is  lowered  from  30  to  40 
per  cent,  and  exactions  are  stopped  and  the  district  is  enriched 
(1850-1874)  by  the  opening  of  roads  and  railways  and  the  rise 
from  60  to  100  per  cent  in  the  value  of  its  staple  products.  It  is 
again  examined  in  detail  (1870-1880),  and  though  there  is  much 
indebtedness,  great  part  of  the  land  has  a high  value,  much  of 
the  tillage  is  skilful  and  careful,  and  almost  all  classes  have  some 
margin  of  profit  and  comfort.  Much  of  the  district,  the  wild  rugged 
west  and  the  barren  drought-plagued  east,  is  and  must  remain  poor. 

And  in  the  richer  parts  numbers  of  the  peasantry  are  laden 
and  disheartened  by  debt.  But  one  chief  cause  of  this  indebt- 
edness may  be  removed  by  a growth  of  foresight  and  self-restraint, 
and  at  the  worst  nothing  now  can  match  Mr.  Andrews  experience 
in  1832  when  he  found  the  whole  village  of  Kanlad  empty,  all  the 
men  draggedto  the  civil  court  at  Ghandor  to  answer  their  creditors 
complaints.2 

Since  1874  Nasik  has  passed  through  two  years  of  general  distress 
(1876  and  1877).  In  1880  and  1881  the  dry  eastern  tracts  suffered 
from  scanty  rainfall,  and  in  1882  over  a great  part  of  the  district  a 
promising  early  crop  was  destroyed  by  locusts.3  Many  well-to-do 
families  have  lost  their  capital,  and  some  have  fallen  from  being 
landholders  to  be  labourers.  Still  the  district  has  not  permanently 
suffered.  No  shrinking  of  tillage  followed  the  1877  famine,  and, 
during  the  last  two  years  (1879-1881),  the  whole  of  the  Government 
revenue  has  been  realised  without  special  difficulty. 


1 Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  Rs.  200  was  thought  a great  deal  for  a Kunbi  to 
spend  on  a wedding.  Now  (1874)  they  sometimes  spend  nearly  Rs.  3000.  Mr.  H. 
N.  Erskine.  C.S.,  Collector  of  Nasik,  3689  of  12th  November  1874,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev. 
Comp.  1856  of  1875,  part  II. 

2 Mr.  W.  C.  Andrews,  Assistant  Collector,  24th  November  1832  ; see  also  his 
report  of  31st  July  1833,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  548  of  1834,  71-73,  about  N&sik, 
Sinnar,  Ch&ndor,  and  Dindori.  Mr.  Mills,  Collector,  ditto  34. 

3 Details  are  given  below,  p.  301. 
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SECTION  IV.  — SEASON  REPORTS. 

More  or  less  complete  details  are  available  for  tbe  thirty-two  years 
ending  1882. 

The  season  of  1850-51  was  indifferent  and  called  for  the  grant 
of  considerable  remissions.  The  land  revenue  for  collection1  fell 
from  £44,109  to  £43,613  (Rs.  4,41,090-Rs.  4,36,130);  £1 1 59  (Rs. 
11,590)  were  remitted  ; and  £2637  (Rs.  26,370)  were  left  outstanding. 

The  following  season,  1851-52,  was  still  less  favourable.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  rains  the  prospects  seemed  good.  But  the  early 
fall  was  too  heavy  and  lasted  too  long.  In  most  places  sowing  had 
to  be  put  off,  and  what  seed  was  sown  either  rotted  or  was  wTashed 
away.  After  this  excessive  rainfall,  came  so  long  a stretch  of  fair 
weather  that  almost  every  crop  suffered ; and  the  few  showers  that 
fell  later  on  were  ill-timed,  harming  the  ripening  millet,  while  they 
were  too  light  to  make  the  ground  moist  enough  for  sowing  the 
late  crops.  The  people  suffered  severely  from  fever.  The  land 
revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £43,613  to  £41,424  (Rs.  4,36,130- 
Rs.  4,14,240),  £3945  (Rs.  39,450)  were  remitted,  and  £48 

(Rs.  480)  left  outstanding. 

The  season  of  1852-53  was  favourable.  In  Sinnar  and  Kavnai 
both  the  early  and  the  late  crops  prospered,  though  in  some  parts 
they  were  harmed  by  excessive  cold.  The  yield  was  large  and  many 
of  the  husbandmen  paid  off  much  of  their  debt.  There  was  an 
unusually  rich  grass  crop,  but  a good  deal  of  it  was  lost  for  want  of 
a market.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £41,424  to 
£45,664  (Rs.  4,14,240- Rs.  4,56,640),  £188  (Rs.  1880)  were  remitted, 
and  £48  (Rs.  480)  left  outstanding. 

In  1853-54  a scanty  rainfall  caused  much  distress.  The  early 
rains  failed  and  large  tracts  of  land  remained  unsown.  The  grass 
withered  and  much  of  tbe  early  harvest  was  eaten  by  locusts.  The 
late  rains  were  extremely  scanty  and  the  cold  weather  crops  were 
poorer  even  than  the  early  harvest.  Cholera  prevailed  in  March 
April  and  May,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  died  from  want  of  food 
and  from  exposure  on  the  Khandesh  hills.  Road  and  other  relief 
works  were  opened  and  employment  was  given  to  the  destitute.  The 
land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £45,664  to  £44,685 
(Rs.  4,56,640-Rs.  4,46,850),  £3005  (Rs.  30,050)  were  remitted,  and 
£48  (Rs.  480)  left  outstanding. 

The  rains  of  1854-55  were  late  of  setting  in,  but  the  fall  was  heavy 
and  the  early  harvest  was  good.  Late  in  the  season  a very  heavy 
rainfall  damaged  the  wheat  crop,  which  was  further  injured  by  rust. 
In  May  there  was  a bad  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Nasik.  The  land 
revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £44,685  to  £48,289  (Rs.  4,46,850- 
Rs.  4,82,890),  £356  (Rs.  3560)  were  remitted,  and  there  were  no 
outstandings. 

In  1855-56  the  rainfall  in  the  west  was  sufficient  and  well-timed. 
In  Ch4ndor  and  Sinnar,  in  the  centre  and  south,  a good  fall  early  in 


1 The  figures  for  the  years  1850-51  to  1858-59  refer  to  the  Ahmadnagar  portion  of 
Ndsik  only. 
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June  was  followed  by  a long  stretch  of  dry  weather  broken  by  only 
a few  showers.  Little  of  the  early  crop  was  sown  till  late  in  August, 
when  there  were  four  days  of  heavy  rain.  This  was  followed  by  a 
turn  of  fair  weather  that  lasted  til  i the  middle  of  October.  Then 
came  a second  heavy  fall.  But  later  on  cloudy  dewless  nights  and 
caterpillars  did  much  damage  to  the  cold-weather  crops.  The  land 
revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £48,289  to  £47,893  (Rs.  4,82,890- 
Rs.  4,78,930),  £2028  (Rs.  20,280)  were  remitted,  and  £1  (Rs.  10) 
left  outstanding. 

In  1856-57  the  rain  was  abundant,  and  though  the  falls  were 
somewhat  ill-timed,  the  harvest  was  fair  and  public  health  was 
good.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £47,893  to  £50,459 
(Rs.  4,78,930  - Rs.  5,04,590),  £278  (Rs.  2780)  were  remitted,  and 
there  were  no  outstandings. 

In  1857-58  the  rains  were  late,  the  early  crops  suffered,  and  fodder 
was  scarce.  But  the  latter  rain  was  abundant  and  the  season  on  the 
whole  was  fair.  Except  a few  cases  of  cholera  and  some  cattle 
disease,  public  health  was  good.  The  land  revenue  for  collection 
rose  from  £50,459  to  £51,323  (Rs.  5,04,590-Rs.  5,13,230),  £262 
(Rs.  2620)  were  remitted,  and  there  were  no  outstandings. 

In  1858-59,  though  both  the  early  and  the  late  crops  suffered 
from  want  of  rain,  the  harvest  was  good.  The  season  was  healthy 
and  in  other  respects  favourable.  The  land  revenue  for  collection 
rose  from  £51,323  to  £52,384  (Rs.  5,13,230-Rs.  5,23,840),  £21 
(Rs.  210)  were  remitted,  and  there  were  no  outstandings. 

The  season  of  1 859-60  was  generally  favourable.  The  land  revenue1 
for  collection  rose  from  £96,006  to  £98,105  (Rs.9,60,060-Rs.9,81,050), 
£337  (Rs.  3370)  were  remitted,  and  there  were  no  outstandings. 

In  1860-61  the  rainfall  was  sufficient,  the  harvest  plentiful,  and 
public  health  good.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from £9 8, 105 
to  £101,323  (Rs.  9,81,050  - Rs.  10,13,230),  £241  (Rs.  2410)  were 
remitted,  and  there  were  no  outstandings. 

In  1861-62  the  rainfall  was  above  the  average  and  well-timed, 
and  the  outturn  large.  Public  health  was  good  and  the  amount  of 
cattle  disease  was  small.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from 
£101,323  to  £93,253  (Rs.  10,13,230  - Rs.  9,32,530),  £140  (Rs.  1400) 
were  remitted,  and  £208  (Rs.  2080)  left  outstanding. 

The  early  rainfall  of  1862-63  was  scanty  and  in  many  places  no 
early  crops  were  sown.  But  the  September  and  October  rams  were 
abundant  and  the  cold- weather  harvest  was  unusually  fine.  Public 
health  was  generally  good,  but  cattle  disease  prevailed  to  some 
extent.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £93,253  to 
£96,592  (Rs.  9,32,530-Rs.  9,65,920),  £47  (Rs.  470)  were  remitted, 
and  £160  (Rs.  1600)  left  outstanding. 

The  year  1863-64  was  an  average  season.  The  rainfall  though 
scanty  at  the  beginning  was  plentiful  and  satisfactory  towards  the 
close.  Both  cholera  and  cattle  disease  prevailed  over  most  of  the 


1 The  figures  for  the  years  1859-60  to  1877-78  are  for  both  the  Ahmadnagar  and  the 
Kh&ndesh  portion  of  N&sik. 
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district.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £96/592  to 
£99,102  (Rs.  9,65,920  - Rs.  9,91,020),  £14  (Rs.  140)  were  remitted, 
and  there  were  no  outstandings. 

In  1864-65  the  rainfall  was  on  the  whole  seasonable,  and,  except 
that  they  suffered  in  some  places  from  blight,  the  crops  were  good. 
Cholera  and  cattle  disease  prevailed  to  a great  extent.  The  land 
revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £99,102  to  £101,971  (Rs.  9,91,020- 
Rs.  10,19,710),  £35  (Rs.  350)  were  remitted,  and  £14  (Rs.  140)  left 
outstanding. 

In  1865-66  the  rainfall  though  somewhat  ill-timed  was  sufficient, 
and  both  the  early  and  late  harvest  were  fair.  Public  health  was  on 
the  whole  good.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £101,971 
to  £107,089  (Rs.  10,19,710 -Rs.  10,70,890),  £74  (Rs.  740)  were 
remitted,  and  there  were  no  outstandings. 

In  1866-67,  except  in  the  hilly  west,  the  rainfall  of  23'67  inches  was 
scanty  ; with  a partial  failure  both  of  the  early  and  of  the  late  crops. 
In  many  places  the  water-supply  ran  low,  but  the  public  health  did 
not  suffer.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £107,089  to 
£108,541  (Rs.  10,70,890  -Rs.  10,85,410),  £3480  (Rs.  34,800)  were 
remitted,  and  there  were  no  outstandings. 

The  season  of  1867-68  was,  on  the  whoel,  favourable,  and  the  late 
harvest  excellent,  the  rainfall  being  27*31  inches.  The  land  revenue 
for  collection  rose  from  £108,541  to  £111,938  (Rs.  10,85,410- 
Rs.  11,19,380),  £1091  (Rs.  10,910)  were  remitted,  and  there  were  no 
outstandings. 

In  1868-69  there  was  a rainfall  of  20*25  inches.  In  the  west  the 
fall  was  sufficient  and  the  harvest  fair.  In  the  east,  especially  in 
Malegaon,  hardly  any  ram  fell,  and  road  and  pond  making  and  other 
relief  works  had  to  be  undertaken.  Except  for  some  slight  out- 
breaks of  cholera,  public  health  was  good.  There  was  no  cattle 
disease.  The  present  Nasik  district  was  formed  in  this  year.  The 
tillage  area  was  1,475,234  acres  ; the  land  revenue  for  collection 
fell  from  £111,938  to  £110,818  (Rs.  11,19,380-Rs.  11,08,180),  £1723 
(Rs.  17,230)  were  remitted,  and  £2739  (Rs.  27,390)  left  outstanding. 

In  1869-70  the  rainfall  of  28*51  inches  was  sufficient.  Some 
parts  of  the  district  suffered  from  want  of  water,  but  both  the  early 
and  the  late  crops  were  fair.  Except  in  Dindori  where  there  were 
outbreaks  of  cholera  and  cattle-disease,  public  health  was  good. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,475,234  to  1,526,371  acres,  and  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  from  £110,818  to  £11 2,919  (Rs.  11,08,180- 
Rs.  1 1,29,190),  £44  (Rs.  440)  were  remitted,  and  £685  (Rs.  6850) 
left  outstanding. 

In  1870-71  the  rainfall  of  33*01  inches  was  sufficient  and  the 
season  favourable.  Late  rain  slightly  injured  the  early  crops,  but 
the  cold-weather  harvest  was  excellent  and  public  health  was  good. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,526,371  to  1,554,386  acres,  and  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  from  £112,919  to  £113,027  (Rs.  1 1,29,1 90- 
Rs.  11,30,270),  £199  (Rs.  1990)  were  remitted,  and  £197  (Rs.  1970) 
left  outstanding. 

In  1871-72  the  rainfall  of  21*86  inches  was  much  below  the 
average.  In  the  north  the  early  rains  completely  failed.  A few 
showers  followed,  but  they  were  too  partial  to  do  much  good  ; and 
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another  stretch  of  dry  weather  ruined  the  crops.  In  the  middle  of 
November  there  was  a heavy  but  unseasonable  fall.  In  Malegaon, 
Nandgaon,  and  Baglan,  and  to  some  extent  in  Sinnar  and  Niphad,  the 
early  crops  failed  almost  entirely,  and  in  Malegaon,  Nandgaon,  and 
Baglan  the  late  crops  were  either  not  sown  or  failed.  A large 
import  of  grain  from  the  Central  Provinces  checked  any  great  rise 
of  prices.  Mild  cholera  appeared  in  most  parts  of  the  district, 
but  public  health  was  generally  good.  Cattle  disease  prevailed^  to 
some  extent  in  Pemt  and  some  of  the  northern  sub-divisions.  Ihe 
tillage  area  rose  from  1,554,386  to  1,595,339  acres,  while  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £413,02/'  to  £109,065  (Rs. 
11,30,270  - Rs.  10,90,650),  £10,524  (Rs.  1,05,240)  were  remitted, 
and  £3188  (Rs.  31,880)  left  outstanding. 

In  1872-73  the  rainfall  of  25*41  inches  was  plentiful  and  well- 
timed,  and  the  season  unusually  favourable.  Except  a few  cases  of 
cholera  and  a good  deal  of  dengue  fever,  public  health  was  good. 
Cattle  disease  prevailed  to  a slight  extent.  The  tillage  area  rose 
from  1,595,339  to  1,610,871  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
rose  from  £1,09,065  to  £1,19,618  (Rs.  10,90,650  - Rs.  11,96,180), 
£881  (Rs.  8810)  were  remitted,  and  £824  (Rs.  8240)  left  outstanding. 

In  1873-74,  though  the  late  rains  were  scanty  in  some  parts,  the 
rainfall  of  22*21  inches  was  satisfactory.  The  coarser  grain  crops  in 
the  hill  villages  suffered  from  want  of  rain  in  August  and  September, 
and  in  Baglan  and  Malegaon  the  early  crops  were  middling  ; but  in 
Nasik,  Sinnar,  Igatpuri,  Dindori,  and  Niphad  they  were  good.  In 
some  parts  of  Niphad,  Sinnar,  Malegaon,  and  Baglan,  considerable 
loss  was  caused  by  caterpillars.  The  late  crops  throve  well,  and  in 
most  sub-divisions  the  outturn  was  above  the  average.  In  Sinnar, 
Savargaon,  Malegaon,  and  Baglan,  the  crop  was  middling  and  in 
parts  a failure.  Except  that  Dindori  was  visited  by  a slight  attack 
of  cattle  disease,  public  health  was  good.  The  tillage  area  fell  from 
1,610,871  to  1,591,116  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  fell 
from  £119,618  to  £117,860  (Rs.  11,96,180  - Rs.  11,/ 8,600),  £371 
(Rs.  3710)  were  remitted,  and  £157  (Rs.  1570)  left  outstanding. 
Millet  rupee  prices  were  forty-three  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1874-75  the  rainfall  of  35*54  inches,  though  above  the  average, 
was  unseasonable.  In  Nasik,  Igatpuri,  and  Baglan,  the  early  crops 
yielded  well,  and  in  other  parts  not  more  than  a fourth  of  the  crop 
was  injured.  But  failure  of  rain  in  September  and  October  did 
much  damage  to  the  late  crops.  Public  health  was  good,  ihere 
was  no  epidemic  and  little  cattle  disease.  The  tillage  area  rose 
from  1,591,116  to  1,612,801  acres,  while  the  land  revenue  for 
collection  fell  from  £117,860  to  £116,271  (Rs.  11,78,600  - 
Rs.  11,62,710),  £7814  (Rs.  78,140)  were  remitted,  and  £146 
(Rs.  1460)  left  outstanding.  Millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  forty- 

three  and  a half  to  thirty-six  pounds. 

In  1875-76  the  rainfall  of  38*02  inches  was  irregular,  and, 
especially  in  August  and  September,  excessive.  Ihe  early  crops 
suffered  considerably,  and  the  sowing  of  the  late  crops  was  delayed. 
No  rain  fell  in  October,  and  both  the  late  crops  and  the  rice  in  the 
western  districts  suffered.  Fever  and  ague  were  general  in  the 
west,  and  there  were  200  deaths  from  cholera.  There  was  no  cattle 
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disease.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,612,801  to  1,637,631  acres,  and 
the  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £116,271  to  £123,883 
(Rs.  1 1,62,710  - Rs.  12,38,830),  £4691  (Rs.  46,910)  were  remitted, 
and  £82  (Rs.  820)  left  outstanding.  Millet  rupee  prices  rose  from 
thirty-six  to  thirty  pounds. 

In  1876-7  7 1 the  rainfall  of  18*14  inches  was  extremely  scanty  and 
ill-timed.  In  eight  sub-divisions  the  supply  was  less  than  half  the 
average,  in  two  it  was  about  two-thirds,  in  Igatpuri  alone  was  it 
up  to  the  average.  After  July,  except  some  slight  and  partial 
showers,  the  rain  totally  failed.  North  of  the  Chandor  range,  the 
outturn  of  the  early  crop  varied  from  one-half  to  seven-eighths  of 
an  average  crop.  South  of  Chandor  the  outturn  was  still  less  and 
averaged  between  a quarter  and  five-eighths,  and  in  the  extreme 
south  in  Sinnar  and  Niphad,  the  harvest  was  a complete  failure.  In 
some  parts  the  want  of  the  late  rain  prevented  late  crops  being  sown, 
and  where  they  were  sown  the  outturn  was  only  from  a half  to  a 
quarter  of  the  average.  At  the  close  of  the  season  (October)  most 
of  the  dams  and  water-courses  were  nearly  dry.  Public  health  was 
on  the  whole  good.  Small-pox  appeared  for  a short  time  in  Nasik 
and  Igatpuri,  and  cholera  in  Nasik,  Igatpuri,  Sinnar,  and  Yeola. 
There  was  no  cattle  disease.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,637,631 
to  1,659,406  acres,  while  the  land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from 
£123,883  to  £120,633  (Rs.  12,38,830  - Rs.  12,06,330),  £13,803 
(Rs.  1,38,030)  were  remitted,  and  £5279  (Rs.52,790)  left  outstanding. 
Millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  thirty  to  twenty-four  and  a half 
pounds. 

In  1877-78  the  rains  began  with  a fall  heavy  enough  to  allow  the 
sowing  of  the  early  crops.  But  in  July  and  August  the  supply  was 
scanty,  and  much  of  the  crop  that  had  been  sown  was  lost.  There  was 
rain  in  September  and  October.  Bat  the  fall  was  light  and  stopped 
too  soon,  and,  in  spite  of  some  December  showers,  the  late  crops 
suffered  severely.  The  Godavari  was  very  low,  and  most  of  the  water- 
courses ran  dry.  The  east  and  south  suffered  most.  In  Igatpuri 
alone  was  the  season  at  all  favourable.  The  total  rainfall  was  21*09 
inches.  Cholera  prevailed  and  public  health  suffered.  The  tillage 
area  rose  from  1,659,406  to  1,664,536  acres,  and  the  land  revenue 
for  collection  rose  from  £120,633  to  £133,325  (Rs.  12,06,330- 
Rs.  13,33,250),  £375  (Rs.  3750)  were  remitted,  and  £8282  (Rs.  82,820) 
left  outstanding.  Millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  twenty-four  and  a 
half  to  twenty-four  pounds. 

In  1878-79  the  rainfall  was  56*16  inches.  There  was  a widespread 
outbreak  of  mild  cholera  and  much  cattle-disease.  In  this  year  the 
district  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Peint.  The  tillage  area 
rose  from  1,847,572  to  1,900,477  acres,  and  the  land  revenue 
for  collection  rose  from  £136,132  to  £136,321  (Rs.  13,61,320- 
Rs.  13,63,210),  £251  (Rs.  2510)  were  remitted,  and  £3495  (Rs.  34,950) 
left  outstanding.  Millet  rupee  prices  fell  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-five  and  a quarter  pounds. 


1 Full  details  of  this  and  the  following  famine  year  are  given  above,  pp.  106-113. 
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In  1879-80  the  rainfall  of  35*08  inches  was  a little  above  the 
average.  The  season  was  on  the  whole  favourable.  Public  health 
was  good.  The  tillage  area  fell  from  1,90(3,477  to  1,892,908  acres, 
and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £136,321  to  £138,961 
(Rs.  13,63, 210-Rs.  13,89,610),  £174  (Rs.  1740)  were  remitted,  and 
£2087  (Rs.  20,870)  left  outstanding.  Millet  rupee  prices  rose  from 
twenty-five  and  a quarter  to  twenty -two  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1880-81  the  rainfall  of  22*95  inches  was  far  below  the  average. 
Except  in  Yeola  and  parts  of  Niphad  and  Sinnar,  where  the  crops 
were  very  bad,  the  season  was  a fair  one.  The  late  crop  was  a partial 
and  the  early  crop  a complete  failure.  Public  health  was  good.  The 
tillage  area  rose  from  1,892,908  to  1,907,258  acres,  and  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £138,961  to  £138,934  (Rs.  13,89,610- 
Rs.  13,89,340),  £121  (Rs.  1210)  were  remitted,  and  £2686 
(Rs.  26,860)  left  outstanding.  Millet  rupee  prices  remained 
unchanged  at  twenty-two  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1881-82,  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  rainfall  of  22*13  inches 
was  deficient  and  irregular  almost  everywhere  except  in  Igatpuri, 
Peint,  and  near  the  Sahyadris.  In  some  places,  both  the  early  and  the 
late  crops  were  short  and  in  others  they  entirely  failed.  Want  of 
water  was  keenly  felt  in  many  of  the  eastern  villages,  and  many 
irrigation  channels  or  pats  ran  dry.  Garden  crops  suffered  greatly 
and  grass  was  very  scarce  in  many  sub-divisions.  Altogether  it 
was  a poor  season.  Several  sub-divisions  also  suffered  from  locusts, 
but  the  damage  done  was  partial.  Public  health  was  fairly  good. 
Cases  of  cholera  occurred  over  the  whole  district,  but  they  were 
confined  to  comparatively  few  villages.  The  tillage  area  rose  from 
1,907,258  to  1,917,804  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
from  £138,934  to  £141,429  (Rs.  13,89,340  - Rs.  14,14,290),  £113 
(Rs._  1130)  were  remitted,  and  £3728  (Rs.  37,280)  left  outstanding. 
Millet  rupee  prices  fell  from  twenty -two  and  a half  to  thirty-six 
pounds. 

The  rains  of  1882  are  memorable  for  the  great  locust  plague  which 
ruined  the  prospects  of  an  unusually  fine  harvest.1  The  season  was 
most  favourable.  The  rains  began  early  and  were  copious  and 
seasonable,  and  an  unusual  extent  of  land  was  sown  with  millet. 
All  crops  alike  did  well ; when,  just  as  they  were  approaching 
maturity,  an  army  of  insects  sprang  out  of  the  ground  and  began 
to  devour  every  green  thing.  They  showed  themselves  especially 
fond  of  millet,  whose  flower  they  ate  destroying  all  hope  of  grain. 
The  plague  spread  over  almost  all  Khandesh,  over  the  north  of  Nasik 
and  Ahmadnagar,  and  over  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Nizam’s 
territory.  The  origin  of  these  great  swarms  of  locusts  is  somewhat 
mysterious.  During  May  and  June  large  flights  passed  over  the 
north  of  the  district,  alighting  for  a few  days  and  moving  from  east 
to  west.  As  there  were  no  crops  on  the  ground  no  harm  was  done; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  the  insects  must  then  have  laid  their  eggs. 
No  eggs  were  noticed  at  the  time.  Afterwards  cultivators,  in 
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ploughing,  occasionally  turned  up  lumps  of  a white  slimy  matter  like 
spawn,  and  these  are  now  believed  to  have  been  lumps  of  locusts’  eggs. 
About  August  the  insects  came  to  life.  They  were  minute  green 
things  like  crickets,  hopping  about,  doing  no  damage,  and  causing 
no  alarm.  In  September  there  came  heavy  showers  with  warm 
sunny  weather  between  and  the  insects  sprang  into  new  life.  They 
shed  their  green  skins,  became  of  an  olive  hue  shaded  with  green 
and  brown,  and  grew  rapidly.  This  was  the  time  of  greatest 
destruction.  Very  soon  the  millet,  already  tall  and  in  ear,  seemed 
everywhere  hopelessly  destroyed.  Measures  were  taken  to  kill  the 
locusts.  Rewards  were  offered  of  %d.  to  4 (£  - 3 as.)  a slier  and  large 
quantities  were  collected  and  buried  in  pits.  In  Malegaon,  where  the 
destruction  was  greatest,  the  atmosphere  was  poisoned  with  the 
stench  of  decaying  insects,  and  the  health  of  some  of  the  clerks  who 
were  told  off  to  weigh  the  bodies  and  pay  the  rewards  was  seriously 
affected.  Men  were  also  engaged  on  daily  wages  to  drive  the  fields 
in  line  and  collect  the  insects  in  cloths  held  out  to  catch  them. 
Large  numbers  were  destroyed  in  this  way.  In  little  more  than  a 
week  upwards  of  £2000  (Rs.  20,000)  had  been  spent,  and,  as  it  was 
found  that  this  great  destruction  had  no  visible  effect  on  the  numbers 
of  the  insects,  rewards  were  stopped.  The  numbers  were  too  vast 
for  any  human  agency  to  cope  with.  In  one  place  some  200  men 
spent  a whole  day  in  a field  of  about  two  acres  using  every  known 
means  of  destruction.  Next  day  the  locusts  were  almost  as  thick 
as  before.  Early  in  October  the  insects  began  to  put  forth  two 
pairs  of  wings,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  the  new  wings  were 
matured.  Soon  after  they  began  to  take  flight,  moving  at  night 
from  east  to  west  into  the  southern  portions  of  Nasik  which  had 
previously  escaped.  But  as  they  kept  moving  the  damage  was 
partial.  Meanwhile  parts  of  the  district  originally  affected  were 
being  cleared  of  the  pest,  and  though  fresh  insects  came  both  from 
Khandesh  and  from  Nagar,  they  did  not  stay.  By  the  end  of 
November  the  locusts  had  disappeared.  The  exact  amount  of 
damage  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  worst  ravages  were  in 
Malegaon,  Nandgaon,  Yeola,  and  Chandor,  where  no  green  thing 
seemed  to  come  amiss  to  the  locusts.  The  millet  crop  was  almost 
destroyed,  and  the  cotton  and  sugarcane  were  much  damaged. 
Only  the  east  of  Niphad  and  Sinnar  suffered  severely,  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  district  the  destruction  was  local  and  partial. 

Some  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  identification  of  the  locust.  It 
is  believed  not  to  be  the  well-known  migratory  locust  called  by  the 
natives  tol  or  host,  but  is  termed  by  them  ndktoda , that  is  nose-cutter, 
or  luda,  that  is  insect.  A gentleman  in  Bombay,  known  for  his 
researches  in  natural  history,  identifies  it  with  Pachyfylus  indicus,  a 
locust  peculiar  to  India.  When  small  and  green  the  insect  looked 
and  acted  like  a cricket.  As  it  grew,  it  shed  its  skin,  its  colour 
turned  to  olive  brown  with  dark  shadings,  and  two  wings  were 
developed  one  above  the  other.  The  under  wing  was  at  first  reddish 
and  the  upper  wing  grey,  but  the  red  fringe  soon  disappeared.  The 
body  of  the  full-grown  insect  was  about  two  and  a half  inches  long, 
and  the  folded  wings  stretched  nearly  an  inch  further.  Former 
swarms  of  locusts  are  remembered,  but  they  were  in  small  numbers 
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and  spread  over  a small  area.  No  such  huge  swarm  as  that  of  1882 
has  invaded  the  district  within  living  memory. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  chief  available  yearly  statistics 
of  rainfall,  prices,  tillage,  land  revenue,  collections,  remissions,  and 
balances,  during  the  thirty-two  years  ending  1881-82  : 

Ndsik  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue,  1850-1882, 
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Years. 

Rainfall. 

Tillage. 

Land  Revenue. 

Millet 

rupee- 

prices. 

Remitted. 

For 

collection. 

Outstand- 

ing. 

Collected. 

Inches. 

Acres, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pounds. 

1850-51  (a)  ... 

,,, 

11,591 

4,36,127 

26,370 

4,09,757 

s 

1851-52 

... 

39,446 

4,14,244 

480 

4,13,764 

[ 881(b) 

1852-53... 

• • » 

1881 

4,56,636 

480 

4,56,156 

1853-54... 

• • • 

30,048 

4,46,847 

484 

4,46,363 

"1 

1854-55... 

• • • 

3562 

4,82,889 

. . . 

4,82,889 

1855-56 

• • • 

20,276 

4,78,930 

11 

4,78,919 

1856-57 

• • • 

2779 

5,04,592 

« • • 

5,04,592 

1857-58 

• • • 

2622 

5,13,232 

• • • 

5,13,232 

1858-59 

« • • 

7263 

9,60,062 

« • • 

9,60,062 

y 70 

1859-60 

• . • 

3374 

9,81,049 

• • • 

9,81,049 

1860-61... 

• » • 

2412 

10,13,226 

• > • 

10,13,226 

1861-62 

• • • 

1405 

9,32,527 

2081 

9,30,446 

1862-63... 

• • * 

467 

9,65,923 

1600 

9,64,325 

j 

1863-64 

. . • 

139 

9,91,018 

• • • 

9,91,018 

1864-65... 

• • * 

349 

10,19,711 

143 

10,19,568 

1865-66 

• • . 

740 

10,70,888 

0 « < 

10,70,888 

1866-67 

23-67 

34,801 

10,85,415 

10,85,415 

1867-68... 

27-31 

10,909 

11,19,376 

• • • 

11,19,376 

1868-69 

20-25 

1,475,234 

17,227 

11,08,182 

27,390 

10,80,792 

y 32 

1869-70... 

28-51 

1,526,371 

442 

11,29,192 

6850 

11,22,342 

1870-71... 

33-01 

1,554,386 

1995 

11,30,269 

1972 

11,28.297 

1871-72... 

21-86 

1,595,339 

1,05,244 

10,90,648 

31,877 

10,58,771 

1872-73 

25-41 

1,610,871 

8814 

11,96,179 

8237 

11,87,942 

1873-74 

22-21 

1,591,116 

3714 

11,78,597 

1569 

11,77,028 

m 

1874-75 

35-54 

1,612,801 

78,137 

11,62,711 

1457 

11,61,254 

36 

1875-76 

38-02 

1,637,631 

46,915 

12,38,832 

825 

12,38,007 

30 

1876-77 

18-14 

1,659,406 

1,38,029 

12,06,335 

52,792 

11,53,543 

m 

1877-78 

21-09 

1,664,536 

3751 

13,33,247 

82,816 

12,50,431 

24 

1878-79 

56-16 

1,900,477 

2513 

13,63,215 

34,949 

13,28,266 

254 

1879-80 

35-08 

1,892,908 

1743 

13,89,614 

20,874 

13,68,740 

22} 

1880-81 

22-95 

1,907,258 

1215 

13,89,341 

26,859 

13,62,482 

22J 

1881-82 

22-13 

1,917,804 

1132 

14,14,288 

37,283 

13,77,005 

36 

(a)  The  figures  for  the  years  between  1850-51  and  1857-58  are  for  the  Ahmadnagar  portion  of 
Nasik  only ; the  figures  for  the  years  between  1858-59  and  1877-78  are  for  the  present  district  exclusive 
of  Peint ; the  figures  for  the  years  between  1878-79  and  1881-82  are  for  the  entire  district  of  Nasik. 

(b)  The  average  rupee  price  of  millet  between  1843-44  and  1852-53  was  88?  pounds. 
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In  early  Hindu  times,  according  to  the  law  books,  the  chief 
judicial  institution  was  the  village  council  or  panchdyat . The 
panchdyat  was  assembled  by  order  of  the  grdmddhikdri  or  village 
headman,  and  an  appeal  lay  from  its  decision  to  the  deshddhikari  or 
district  headman.  Except  that  the  names  of  these  officers  were 
changed  to  pdtil  and  deshmukh,  the  panchdyat  system  continued  in 
force  in  Musalman  and  Maratha  times.1  Under  the  Peshwas,  justice, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  was  administered  by  the  revenue  officers, 
the  pdtil,  the  mdmlatddr,  and  the  sarsubheddr , with  the  Peshwa  or 
his  minister  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal.2  In  civil  cases  the 
officers  were  helped  by  councils,  or  panchdycits,  of  from  two  to  twelve 
or  more  but  usually  four  members,  men  in  the  same  position  in  life 
as  the  parties  to  the  case,  or  able  to  form  a sensible  opinion  on 
the  point  in  question.  The  pdtil  first  tried  to  settle  the  dispute  as 
a friend  of  the  parties.  If  he  failed  he  called  the  council  who 
inquired  into  the  matter  and  gave  their  decision.3  If  the  complainant 


1 Grant  Duff’s  M.ar&th&s,  18, 19. 

2 Mr.  Elphinstone’s  Report,  ‘25th  October  1819.  According  to  Dr.  Coats,  who  wrote 
in  1819  from  personal  knowledge,  the  settlement  of  civil  disputes  was  most  corrupt 
under  the  last  Peshwa.  Cunning  was  rampant,  shameless  demands  were  made,  and 
bribery  was  a matter  of  course.  Still  injustice  was  less  common  than  might  be 
expected.  The  temper  of  the  people  was  mild  and  the  position  of  the  powerful  was  so 
precarious  that  they  could  not  afford  to  make  enemies.  When  a poor  man  had  a claim 
against  a rich  man  he  expected  delay  but  never  despaired  of  success.  He  threw  himself 
continually  in  the  way  of  the  great  man  and  made  his  case  familiar  to  his  dependents. 
If  he  got  no  redress  he  threatened  to  destroy  himself,  a threat  which  always  acted 
powerfully  on  his  opponent.  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  II.  289  (Reprint). 

3 Dr.  Coats  gives  (1819)  the  following  details  of  the  working  of  the  village 
council  or  panchdyat  system.  No  oath  was  administered,  but,  before  proceeding 
to  try  a cause,  the  members  were  reminded  of  the  punishment  that  awaited  them 
in  the  next  world  if  they  acted  contrary  to  their  consciences.  If  the  person  who 
lost  the  suit  thought  the  members  had  been  influenced  by  bribes,  he  had  the  right  to 
challenge  them  by  some  solemn  ordeal.  It  was  optional  with  the  disputants  to 
nominate  the  members  or  to  leave  the  nomination  to  the  Government,  reserving  the  right 
of  challenge.  When  the  Government  chose  the  council,  much  indulgence  was  shown 
to  all  but  officials.  Private  persons,  who  refused  or  failed  to  attend,  were  passed  over 
as  wrongheaded  or  mannerless.  When  the  parties  named  the  council,  it  was  usual, 
if  the  members  required  it,  to  give  them  their  dinners  during  the  investigation.  On 
applying  for  justice,  the  plaintiff  was  called  on  to  furnish  a written  statement  of  his 
case,  a written  engagement  from  a person  of  property  and  character  making  himself 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  plaintiff  and  for  submission  to  the  award,  his 
written  proofs,  a list  of  witnesses,  and  a declaration  that  he  had  nothing  further 
to  adduce  in  support  of  his  cause.  The  defendant  was  then  summoned  and  required 
to  tell  his  story  in  writing,  make  the  same  promises  as  the  plaintiff  had  made,  and  to 
deposit  a sum  of  money.  When  the  members  of  the  council  met,  the  papers  were 
handed  to  them,  and  they  were  told  to  decide  the  cause  according  to  justice.  The 
court  was  open,  unless  the  council  were  appointed  by  Government,  when  it  was  either 
Open  or  closed.  The  investigation  began  by  reading  the  documents  to  the  plaintiff 
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did  not  apply  to  the  patil,  or  if  he  were  refused  a council,  or  if  he  Chapter  IX, 

disapproved  of  the  council's  decision,  he  went  to  the  mdmlatddr  and  Justice. 

then  to  the  sarsubheddr.  The  last  officer  acted  in  the  same  manner 

as  the  pdtil , with  the  additional  power  of  being  able  to  force  the  1 ar^  a 

defendant  either  to  submit  to  the  council's  decision  or  to  satisfy  T760-1818, . 

the  complainant.  Unless  for  some  gross  injustice  or  suspicion  of 

corruption,  the  superior  authority  would  not  revise  the  original 

decision,  except  on  the  promise  to  pay  a large  sum  into  court.  In 

some  towns  there  was  an  officer  called  nyayddhish  who  tried  cases 

under  the  Peshwa' s authority.  Any  other  authorised  person  could  also 

conduct  an  investigation,  the  decision  being  subject  to  confirmation 

by  the  Peshwa.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  were  sometimes  carried 

out  by  government  and  sometimes  left  to  the  plaintiff,  who  was 

allowed,  under  the  name  of  tahdza  or  dunning,  to  use  what  means  he 

chose  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pa}^  The  means  used  varied  from. 

simple  dunning  to  placing  a guard  over  the  defendant,  keeping  him 

from  eating,  tying  him  up  by  the  neck  and  heels,  or  setting  him  in 

the  sun  with  a heavy  stone  on  his  head.  When  government  enforced 

payment  of  a debt  it  took  very  much  the  same  steps  as  the  plaintiff, 

or  it  arranged  for  the  payment  by  instalments,  or  it  sold  the  debtor's 

property,  generally  sparing  his  house  and  taking  care  not  to  bring 

him  to  ruin.  Debtors  were  never  kept  in  a public  prison.  They 

were  sometimes  shut  up  or  tortured  by  the  creditor  at  his  own  house 

or  in  some  other  dwelling,,  and  in  other  cases  they  were  made  to 

serve  the  creditor  till  the  amount  of  their  nominal  wages  equalled 

the  debt.  The  chief  subjects  of  litigation  were  boundary  disputes, 

division  of  property,  inheritance,  and  money  debts.  Among  traders, 

honest  bankrupts  were  set  free,  but  if  fraud  was  detected  full 

payment  was  as  far  as  possible  enforced. 

Criminal  justice,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  last  Peshwa,  was 
irregular  and  corrupt.  The  right  of  punishing  was  ill  defined,  and 
was  exercised  by  each  officer  according  to  his  individual  power  and 
influence.  One  pdtil  would  flog,  fine,  and  put  in  the  stocks,  while 
another  would  not  venture  even  to  imprison.  The  power  of  life  and 
death  was  at  first  exercised  by  those  only  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  deputy’s,  or  mutdliki,  seal,  and  by  military  chiefs  in  their 
camps  and  estates.  In  the  latter  days  of  Maratha  rule  capital 
powers  were  extended  to  the  mdmlatddr  and  the  sarsubheddr , who, 
without  reference  to  higher  authority,  could  hang  rebels  and  gang 


and  defendant,  and  requiring  them  to  acknowledge  their  correctness,  or  to  make  any 
alterations  they  thought  necessary.  It  then  proceeded  to  a minute  examination  or 
angry  debate  over  each  fact  stated  by  the  parties.  When  the  council  could  come  to 
no  decision  an  umpire  was  called,  or  more  members  were  summoned  and  the  difficult 
point  re-argued.  An  abstract  of  the  proceedings  was  recorded  for  the  information 
of  the  Government,  and,  if  the  suit  related  to  hereditary  rights  and  to  boundaries, 
a copy  was  deposited  with  the  village  or  district  register  for  future  reference. 
There  were  strong  checks  against  panchayat  decisions  being  glaringly  unjust.  The 
members  were  all  known  and  had  an  interest  and  often  an  honourable  anxiety  to 
establish  a fair  character.  The  question  was  generally  familiar  to  the  whole  community 
and  was  freely  argued  in  the  village.  The  elders  and  those  whose  intelligence  was 
respected  were  referred  to  by  the  members  of  the  panchayat.  Any  person  might 
suggest  a question  or  make  any  observation  that  occurred  to  him.  The  proceedings 
were  turbulent,  but  they  were  perhaps  calculated  to  get  at  the  truth  and  to  give 
satisfaction.  Trans.  Bom.  Lit,  Soc,  II.  289  (Reprint). 
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robbers.  In  disturbed  districts,  unless  they  could  pay  for  their 
release,  Bhils  might  be  hanged  simply  on  the  score  of  notoriety. 
The  mode  of  proceeding,  if  the  accused  were  professed  thieves  or 
old  offenders,  was  summary  and  had  something  of  a sanguinary 
character.  It  was  always  essential  to  conviction  that  the  offender 
should  confess  his  guilt  and  the  investigation  turned  much  on  this. 
The  facts  and  evidence  were  all  taken  down  in  writing  and  from  time 
to  time  persuasions  and  threats  were  used  to  obtain  confession.  If 
this  failed,  and  there  appeared  little  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused, 
he  was  flogged  and  the  chilly  bag  was  put  to  his  nose.  If  he  persevered 
in  his  innocence  he  was  sent  back  to  prison,  put  in  the  stocks,  and 
only  allowed  a very  scanty  subsistence,  and  after  an  interval  was 
brought  forward  again  to  try  to  get  him  to  confess.  This  referred 
chiefly  to  Bhils,  Mangs,  and  persons  of  bad  character.  In  other 
cases  the  proceedings  were  conducted  with  more  deliberation  and 
forbearance  and  there  were  probably  few  instances  where  those 
entirely  innocent  were  made  to  suffer.  Persons  accused  of  robbery 
and  theft  were  readily  admitted  to  bail  if  the  surety  made  himself 
responsible  for  the  lost  property  in  case  of  conviction.  Murder  was 
not  bailable,  unless  a compromise  was  made  with  the  friends  of  the 
deceased.  The  accused  might  summon  what  evidence  they  pleased, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  intercourse  with  their  witnesses. 

Except  in  cases  connected  with  religion,  where  divines,  or  shastris , 
were  sometimes  consulted,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no 
reference  to  laws.  Custom  and  expediency  were  the  only  rules. 
To  a great  extent  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  punishment 
depended  on  the  criminaPs  caste.  Murder,  unless  marked  by 
special  cruelty,  was  usually  atoned  by  fine.  Highway  robbery, 
house-breaking,  and  state  offences  were  generally  punished  with 
death  by  elephant-trampling,  blowing  from  a gun,  hanging, 
beheading,  cutting  to  pieces,  or  crushing  the  head  with  a mallet, 
and  hanging  the  bodies  on  road  sides.  Women  were  never 
sentenced  to  death.  The  usual  punishments  were  turning  them  out 
of  caste,  parading  them  on  an  ass  with  their  heads  shaved,  and 
cutting  off  their  noses  and  breasts.  Brahmans  worthy  of  death,  whom 
the  feeling  for  their  caste  prevented  from  being  openly  slain  or 
subjected  to  any  punishment  considered  ignominious,  were  destroyed 
by  poison  or  by  unwholesome  food,  bread  half  salt  and  half  flour 
being  often  used.  In  less  extreme  cases  the  commoner  punishments 
were,  cutting  off  an  arm  or  a leg,  and  shutting  in  hill  forts  and 
dungeons  where  the  prisoners  were  often  left  to  die  of  neglect  or 
hunger.  Flogging  was  the  usual  means  for  discovering  stolen 
property.  Hard  labour,  especially  in  building  forts,  was  common, 
but  like  most  ignominious  punishments,  it  was  confined  to  the  lower 
orders.  Fine  and  confiscation  were  the  most  usual  sentences.  They 
were  often  inflicted  for  the  benefit  of  the  mdmlatdar,  when  no 
offence  had  been  committed,  and  they  often,  both  in  murder  and 
robbery  cases,  took  the  place  of  death  when  the  accused  could  pay 
well  for  his  life.  Perjury  was  punished  by  the  perjurer  being  made 
to  make  good  the  loss  that  depended  on  his  false  oath  and  to  pay  a 
fine  to  government.  Forgery,  which  according  to  the  Hindu  law 
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ought  to  be  punished  by  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  was  also  punished 
with  fine.  For  small  offences  Brahmans  were  often  merely  reproved 
and  ordered  to  dispense  charities  and  perform  religious  penance. 
Apart  from  disorders  and  gang  robberies,  almost  all  of  which  were 
the  work  of  Bhils  and  other  lawless  tribes,  offences  were  not  parti- 
cularly numerous.  Among  Marath^s  the  commonest  crime  was 
murder,  generally  the  result  of  jealousy  or  of  disputes  about  land  or 
village  rank. 

For  ten  years  (1818-1827)  after  the  British  conquest,  to  prevent 
sudden  and  extensive  changes,  Nasik,  with  the  rest  of  the  Deccan, 
was  administered  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  in  Council.1 
Subject  to  the  Commissioner  of  Poona,  a Collector  and  Political 
Agent  was  appointed  to  Khandesh  which  included  the  northern, 
and  another  to  Ahmadnagar  which  included  the  southern,  half  of 
present  district  of  Nasik.  The  authority  of  the  Collectors  and 
Political  Agents  closely  resembled  that  of  the  Peshwa/s  sarsubheddrs. 
Their  instructions  were  scrupulously  to  keep  old  usages  and 
customs,  and  to  attempt  no  changes  except  such  as  were  positively 
beneficial  both  to  the  ruled  and  the  rulers.  The  village  council  or 
panchdyat  system,  which  had  been  discontinued  since  the  time  of 
Peshwa  Madhavrav  II.  (1774-1796),  was  revived,  and  the  council 
entrusted  with  jurisdiction  in  suits  of  £100  (Rs.1000)  and  under. 
From  the  council’s  awards  an  appeal  lay  first  to  the  Collector  and  then 
to  the  Commissioner.  The  system  was  well  fitted  to  secure  speedy, 
cheap,  and  ready  redress.  But  there  was  no  power  to  force  the 
members  to  serve,  or  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  parties  and 
witnesses.  The  delays  caused  by  this  want  of  power  led  to  bribery 
and  corruption.  The  decision  of  suits  of  greater  value  than  those 
that  came  within  the  cognizance  of  the  village  councils  was  entrusted 
to  mamlatdars  within  prescribed  limits.  But  the  practice  of  these 
officers  was  soon  found  liable  to  the  same  abuses  that  destroyed  the 
value  of  the  village  councils.  As  early  as  1821  a Register  was 
appointed  to  superintend  and  direct  the  administration  of  civil 
justice.  About  the  same  time  the  Collector  of  Ahmadnagar 
recommended  the  separation  of  the  judicial  and  revenue  administra- 
tion, and  the  appointment  of  munsifs  for  the  disposal  solely  of  civil 
suits. 

The  officers  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
■were  the  village  headman  or  pdtil,  the  mdmlatddr,  the  Collector,  and 
the  Commissioner.  The  power  of  punishing  was  taken  from  the 
patil,  and  that  which  was  left  to  the  mdmlatddr  was  limited  to  a fine 
of  4s.  (Rs.  2)  and  confinement  for  twenty -four  hours.  The  powers 
of  the  Collector  were  not  less  than  those  of  the  sarsubheddr , except 
in  the  article  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  Appellate  jurisdiction 
was  retained  by  the  Commissioner  to  whom  serious  cases  were 
reported  for  confirmation.2 

In  1827,  when  most  of  the  ceded  Deccan  districts  were  brought 
under  the  Revised  Regulations,  Nasik,  as  part  of  Khandesh  and 
Ahmadnagar,  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ahmadnagar 
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3 Regulation  XXIX.  of  1827,  Preamble.  2 Chaplin’s  Report,  20th  August  1822. 
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District  Judge.  In  1849,  Khandesh,  which  still  included  the 
northern  sub-divisions  of  the  present  district  of  Nasik,  became  a 
separate  judicial  district  with  a judge  and  sometimes  also  an 
assistant  judge.  The  southern  sub-divisions  of  the  present  district 
of  Nasik  were  known  as  the  Nasik  sub-collectorate,  and,  continuing 
to  form  part  of  Ahmadnagar,  were  under  the  Ahmadnagar  District 
Judge.  In  1850,  besides  the  Judge’s  court,  there  was  one  civil 
court  at  Nasik,  and  the  number  of  the  decisions  was  3297.  In 
1856,  the  sub-collectorate  was  abolished  and  changed  into  the 
charge,  of  the  first  assistant  collector  of  Ahmadnagar.  In  1 860, 
three  more  courts,  at  Yeola,  Pimpalgaon,  and  Sinnar,  were  added, 
and  9543  decisions  passed.  In  July  1869,  by  the  transfer  of 
Baglan,  Kalvan,  Malegaon,  and  Nandgaon  from  Khandesh,  N&sik 
was  made  a separate  district  and  placed  under  the  Thana  Judge’s 
jurisdiction.1  In  1870,  the  number  of  courts,  including  the 
M&legaon  court  and  the  Thengoda  court  in  Baglan,  was  increased 
to  six.  The  number  of  decisions  in  that  year  was  11,982.  In 
1874,  a Joint  Judge  was  appointed  to  Nasik ; the  number  of  civil 
courts  was  increased  to  seven;  and  the  number  of  decisions  to 
12,777.  In  1879,  in  place  of  the  Joint  Judge,  an  Assistant  Judge 
with  the  full  powers  of  a District  Judge  was  appointed.  The 
decisions  in  that  year  amounted  to  11,442.  They  fell  in  1880  to  9223 
and  again  rose  in  1881  to  9837.  The  district,  which  still  forms  part 
of  the  Thana  Judge’s  charge,2  has  at  present  (1883)  seven  civil 
courts.  The  Assistant  Judge’s  court  and  the  court  of  a first  class 
subordinate  judge  are  stationed  at  Nasik,  and  there  are  five  second 
class  subordinate  judges’  courts  at  Malegaon,  Yeola,  Sinnar, 
Pimpalgaon  in  Niphad,  and  Thengoda  in  Baglan.  Besides  these  the 
Yinchur  and  Chandori  chiefs’  courts  are  stationed  at  Vinchur  and 
Chandori  in  Niphhd,3  The  Assistant  Judge’s  court  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  of  the  district,  and  the  first  class  subordinate  judge 
at  Nasik,  besides  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  1299  square  miles  and 
a population  of  about  220,000  in  the  Nasik,  Peint,  and  Igatpuri 
sub-divisions,  has,  in  suits  of  more  than  £500  (Rs.  5000),  a special 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  judicial  district  of  Thana, 


1 The  original  Ndsik  included  Akola ; but,  shortly  after,  Akola  was  restored  to 
Ahmadnagar. 

2 There  is  a proposal  before  Government  to  convert  the  Ndsik  district  into  an 
independent  District  Judgeship  and  sever  its  connection  with  the  Thdna  district 
court.  Mr.  W.  H.  Crow,  C.  S.,  Assistant  Judge,  Ndsik  (1883). 

3 The  chief  of  Vinchur  is  Raghundthrdv  Vithal  alias  Anndsdheb  Vinchurkar  and 
the  Chdndori  chief  is  Bhdskarrdv  Venkatesh  Hingne.  The  powers  conferred  on  the 
chiefs  under  Regulation  XIII.  of  1830  are,  to  receive,  try,  and  decide  all  such  original 
suits  as  may  be  preferred  to  them,  for  movable  or  immovable  property  of  what- 
ever amount  or  value,  or  referred  to  them  by  the  Agent  for  Sarddrs  in  the  Deccan, 
whereof  both  parties  or  the  defendant  or  defendants  in  such  suits  shall  be  resident 
within  the  boundaries  of  th ejaghir  villages,  provided  such  parties  shall  not  mutually 
agree  to  the  contrary,  or  one  or  other  of  them  shall  not  be  a European  or  American, 
or  being  their  own  relations  or  dependents  the  adverse  party  shall  not  object  on  that 
account.  Mddhavrdv  Vithal  alias  Ddddsdlieb  Vinchurkar,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Vinchur  chief,  also  exercises  civil  powers  under  the  same  Regulation  in  the  villages 
of  the  Vinchur  estate  under  a deed  dated  14th  January  1879  granted  to  him  "by 
Government  at  the  request  of  the  chief.  The  number  of  civil  suits  decided  in  1881  bv 
the  CMndori  court  was  58  of  the  total  value  of  £260  (Rs.  2600),  and  by  the  Vinchur 
court  was  274  of  the  total  value  of  £3000  (Rs.  30,000), 
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including  Thana,  Kolaba,  and  N&sik.  Each  of  the  five  second  class 
subordinate  judges*  courts  at  Malegaon,  Thengoda,  Sinnar,  Yeola, 
and  Pimpalgaon,  has  an  average  jurisdiction  extending  over  an 
area  of  about  1000  square  miles,  and  a population  of  110,000.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  at  Yinchur  and  Chandori  is  confined  to  the 
chiefs*  villages.1  The  average  distance  of  the  Assistant  Judge*s  court 
from  the  six  most  remote  villages  under  his  jurisdiction  is  fifty -three 
miles;  of  the  Nasik  sub-judge’s  court,  as  regards  its  special 
jurisdiction,  140  miles,  and  as  regards  its  ordinary  jurisdiction 
thirty-four  miles  ; of  the  Malegaon  court  forty-eight  miles  ; of  the 
Yeola  court  forty  miles  ; of  the  Sinnar  court  sixteen  miles  ; of  the 
Thengoda  court  thirty-two  miles ; of  the  Pimpalgaon  court  seventy- 
two  miles ; and  of  the  ChAndori  court  twenty-four  miles. 

The  average  values  of  suits  decided  in  these  courts,  during  the 
twelve  years  ending  1881,  ranged  from  £7  19s.  in  1881  to  £11  Is.  in 
1879  (Ks.  79 1 - Rs.  1 10J).  Exclusive  of  suits  in  the  chiefs*  courts  the 
average  yearly  number  of  cases  decided  during  the  twelve  years  ending 
1881  was  11,374.  Except  in  1872  when  there  was  a slight  fall,  the 
number  of  suits  rose  steadily  from  11,982  in  1870  to  13,303  in  1875; 
from  1875  the  figures  showed  a continual  decrease  to  9401  in  1878; 
in  1879  they  again  rose  to  1 1,442 ; they  fell  in  1880  to  9223,  and  again 
rose  to  9837  in  1 881.  Of  the  whole  number  of  decisions  during  the 
twelve  years  ending  1881,  56T1  per  cent,  have  been  given  against 
the  defendant  in  his  absence.  During  the  eight  years  ending  1877 
the  proportion  of  cases  decided  in  this  way  fell  from  65  to  42*8. 
It  rose  to  47*8  in  1878  and  49*02  in  1879,  but  fell  in  1880  to  45*9 
and  in  1881  to  44*2  : 

Nasik  Exparte  Decrees,  1870-1881. 


Year. 

Suits. 

Decreed 

exparte. 

Percent- 

age. 

Year. 

Suits. 

Decreed 

exparte. 

Percent- 

age. 

1870 

11,982 

7795 

65-0 

1877 

10,782 

4624 

42-8 

1871 

11,999 

7896 

64-9 

1878 

9401 

4498 

47-8 

1872 

11,206 

7234 

64'5 

1879 

IP,  442 

5610 

49  02 

1873 

12,484 

7648 

61-2 

1880 

9223 

4235 

45-9 

1874 

1875 

1876 

12,777 

13,303 

12,052 

7667 

7686 

6492 

60-0 

57-7 

53-7 

1881 

9837 

7365 

44  2 

Total  ... 

136,488 

78,750 

56  T1 

During  the  twelve  years  ending  1881  only  13*14  per  cent,  of 
contested  cases  have,  on  an  average,  been  decided  for  the  defendant. 
The  proportion  of  such  decisions  has  been  on  the  decrease,  the 
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1 The  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  N&sik  court  extends  over  1299  square  miles  in 
Ndsik,  Peint,  and  Igatpuri  ; of  the  M&legaon  court  over  1212  square  miles  in  M&legaon 
and  N&ndgaon  ; of  the  Thengoda  court  over  1173  square  miles  in  BdgMn  and  Kalvan  ; of 
the  Sinnar  court  over  519  square  miles  in  Sinnar  ; of  the  Yeola  court  over  797  square 
miles  in  Yeola  and  OMndor  ; and  of  the  Pimpalgaon  court  over  940  square  miles 
in  .Niph&d  and  Dindori.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Oh&ndori  chief’s  court  extends  over 
forty-four  square  miles  in  the  villages  of  Ch&ndori,  with  its  two  hamlets  N&gpur  and 
Khedvddi,  and  Dhagur  in  Dindori.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Vinchur  chief’s  court  extends 
over  the  villages  of  Vinchur,  T&kli,  Pimpalgaon  Najik,  Saykhede,  Kotamgaon  Najik, 
and  Nimbgaon  V&kde  in  Niph&d;  Dhodambe,  Dahigaon,  Kokankhede,  Danegaon,  Vad, 
Manm£d,  Daregaon,  Dongargaon,  Mesdnkhede  Budruk,  and  Gangave  in  Ch£ndor;and 
Jalgaon  Budruk,  Ekvai,  Khadgaon  and  N4ndgaon  in  N&ndgaon  ; Desmdne  Budruk, 
Valadgaon,  Somth4ne,  Patode,  S&t&re,Neurgaon,Bad&pur,  BabulgaonKhurd.PAregaon, 
Bh&ikhede,  Dhanakv&di,  Mduori,  Ambegaon,  Jolke,  Adgaon,  Pimpalgaon  Lep, 
Dhulgaon,  Nimbgaon  Mas,  Kotamgaon,  B4bhulgaon  Budruk,  Bhdram,  Nih&rkhede, 
and  K&s&rkhede  in  Yeola  ; and  Dahivad  in  Kalvan, 
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percentage  having  fallen  from  26*3  in  1870  to  11*30  in  1881.  In 
178  or  1'7  per  cent  of  the  1881  decisions,  the  decree  was  executed 
by  putting  the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  the  immovable  property 
claimed.  The  number  of  decisions  of  this  class  has  ranged  from 
147  out  of  11,982  in  1870,  to  259  out  of  9223  in  1880.  In  1590 
or  16*1  per  cent  of  the  1881  decisions,  decrees  for  money  due  were 
executed  by  the  attachment  or  sale  of  property.  Of  these  10*3  per 
cent  were  by  the  sale  of  immovable  and  5*8  per  cent  by  the  sale  of 
movable  property.  The  returns  from  1870  to  1874  show  a rise  from 
1847  to  2713  in  the  sales  of  immovable,  and  from  778  to  1582  in  the 
sales  of  movable  property.  After  1874,  except  that  there  was  a 
considerable  rise  in  1876,  the  figures  fell  to  853  and  792  in  1878. 
By  1880  they  again  rose  to  1227  and  1089,  but  fell  in  1881  to  1020 
and  570  respectively.  During  the  twelve  years  ending  1881,  the 
number  of  decrees  executed  by  the  arrest  of  debtors  fell  from  421 
in  1870  to  268  in  1880  and  rose  to  368  in  1881.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  fall  took  place  between  1876  and  1878.  In  spite  of  this 
decline  in  the  number  of  arrests,  the  following  table  shows  that  the 
number  of  civil  prisoners  has  risen  from  fifty-seven  in  1870  to  269 
in  1881 : 


Nasilc  Civil  Prisoners , 1870-1881. 


Year. 

Prison- 

ers. 

Days. 

Releases. 

Caste  of  Prisoners. 

By  satisfying 
the  decree. 

At  creditor’s 
request. 

No  subsistence 
allowance. 

Disclosure  of 
Property. 

Time  expiry. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Parsis. 

Others. 

1870  

57 

39 

... 

8 

40 

1 

3 

47 

5 

1871  

58 

31 

3 

9 

34 

• » • 

8 

52 

2 

1872  

72 

31 

... 

12 

61 

1 

14 

77 

1 

... 

1873  

72 

42 

... 

6 

66 

• • • 

... 

70 

2 

1874  

69 

48 

o 

11 

46 

... 

3 

56 

6 

1875  

72 

39 

... 

9 

60 

I 

2 

71 

1 

1876  

69 

43 

1 

6 

60 

... 

2 

66 

3 

1877  

152 

39 

4 

19 

103 

1 

25 

139 

7 

2 

4 

1878  

156 

33 

3 

28 

86 

... 

39 

145 

4 

7 

1879  

183 

30 

3 

32 

117 

4 

27 

172 

9 

2 

1880  

221 

24 

37 

76 

101 

1 

3 

204 

16 

... 

1 

1881  

269 

20 

52 

103 

100 

9 

4 

252 

15 

... 

2 

Of  the  221  civil  prisoners  in  1880,  204  were  Hindus,  sixteen  were 
Musalmans,  and  one  was  returned  under  the  head  f Others/  Of  the 
whole  number,  112  were  agriculturists,  thirty-seven  were  labourers, 
eight  shopkeepers,  seven  weavers,  seven  oil-sellers,  six  writers,  five 
potters,  five  servants,  four  shoemakers,  three  barbers,  two  gold- 
smiths, two  traders,  two  tailors,  one  blacksmith,  one  bricklayer,  one 
carpenter,  one  washerman,  one  dyer,  one  beggar,  and  fifteen  others. 
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The  following  statement  shows  in  tabular  form  the  working  of 
the  district  civil  courts  during  the  twelve  years  endiug  1881  : 

Ndsih  Civil  Courts , 1870-1881. 


Year. 

Suits 

disposed 

OF. 

Average 

value. 

Uncontested. 

Decreed 

ex-parte. 

Dismissed 

ex-parte. 

Decreed  on 
confession. 

Otherwise 

disposed 

of. 

Total. 

£ 

s. 

1870  

11,982 

9 

6 

7795 

9 

645 

1923 

10,372 

1871  

11,999 

9 

1 

7896 

10 

658 

1876 

10,440 

1872  

11,206 

9 

9 

7234 

5 

653 

1552 

9444 

1873  

12,484 

9 

5 

7648 

119 

1300 

1846 

10,913 

1874  

12,777 

9 

2 

7667 

38 

1723 

1696 

11,124 

1875  

13,303 

8 

8 

7686 

161 

1627 

1766 

11,240 

1876  

12,052 

9 

7 

6492 

291 

1402 

1718 

9903 

1877  

10,782 

10 

1 

4624 

175 

1148 

2855 

8802 

1878  

9401 

9 

8 

4493 

100 

1383 

1709 

7690 

1879  

11,442 

11 

1 

5610 

260 

1547 

1695 

9112 

1880  

9223 

8 

3 

4235 

278 

1149 

1513 

7175 

1881  

9937 

7 

19 

4348 

316 

1083 

2456 

8203 

There  are  twelve  sub-registrars  in  the  district,  eleven  of  them 
special  and  one  the  head  writer  in  the  office  of  the  Peint  mamlatddr. 
In  addition  to  the  supervision  by  the  Collector  as  District  Registrar, 
a special  scrutiny  is,  under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
Registration  and  Stamps,  carried  on  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Second 
Division  which  comprises  the  Ahmadnagar,  Khandesh,  Nasik,  and 
Poona  districts.  According  to  the  registration  report  for  1881-82,  the 
registration  receipts  for  that  year  amounted  to  £948  (Rs.  9480)  and 
the  charges  to  £753  (Rs.  7530),  leaving  a credit  balance  of  £195 
(Rs.  1950).  Of  3943  the  total  number  of  registrations,  nineteen 
were  wills  and  285  were  documents  affecting  movable  and  3639 
documents  affecting  immovable  property.  Of  3639  documents 
affecting  immovable  property,  1723  were  mortgage  deeds,  1269  deeds 
of  sale,  thirty-two  deeds  of  gift,  542  leases,  and  seventy-three 
miscellaneous.  Including  £101,608  (Rs.  10,16,080),  the  value  of 
immovable  property  transferred,  the  total  value  of  the  property 
affected  by  registration  amounted  to  £110,755  (Rs.  11,07,550). 
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On  the  12th  of  May  1876,  at  a general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  N&sik  held  at  the  suggestion  of  Messrs.  Ganesh  Vasudev  Joshi 
and  Sadashiv  Ballal  Gaunde  of  Poona,  a Nytiya  Sabha  or  court 
of  justice  was  started  to  arbitrate  in  debt  and  other  civil  disputes. 
Forty-five  members,  chiefly  pleaders,  Government  pensioners  and 
bankers,  agreed  in  writing  to  discharge  the  duties  of  arbitrators 
impartially  and  to  the  best  of  their  power.  Three  of  these  were 
appointed  to  carry  on  business  for  each  lunar  month.  It  was 
agreed  that  in  any  case  in  which  litigants  did  not  approve  of  the 
arbitrators,  they  could  choose  others  in  their  place,  even  outsiders 
if  the  members  agreed.  They  could  also  have  their  claims  examined 
by  any  number  of  arbitrators.  The  arbitrators  receive  no  pay,  but 
to  defray  expenses  one  per  cent  fee  is  levied  on  all  claims  and  a 
service  fee  is  charged  1 ^d.  (1  anna)  for  every  two- miles  distance 
from  the  court.  The  establishment  of  the  court  was  announced  by 
advertisement  in  the  local  papers  and  by  the  issue  of  handbills  in 
the  towns  and  principal  villages  of  the  district.  Similar  courts  were 
established  at  Sinnar  in  1876,  and  in  Yeola  and  in  Pimpalgaon  in 
Niphad  in  1877.  These  are  distinct  from  the  Nasik  court,  but  they 
sometimes  correspond  and  issue  processes  for  execution  through 
each  other.  The  Nasik  court  issues  a yearly  report  in  the  Nfisik 
Vritta  newspaper,  showing  the  amount  of  work  done  during  the 
year.  After  the  parties  have  consented  to  arbitration,  the  procedure 
is  almost  the  same  as  that  followed  in  the  Government  civil  courts. 
The  parties  are  allowed  to  employ  pleaders,  agents,  or  mukhtydrs. 
Judgment  is  given  by  an  unanimous  vote  or  by  a majority  of  votes.1 

No  appeal  from  the  arbitrators*  awards  is  allowed  by  law,  except 
on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  of  corruption.  An  agreement  is  passed 
by  the  parties  to  a suit  before  the  arbitrators  take  up  their  case 
that  they  agree  to  abide  by  the  arbitrators*  award.2 3  Between  1876 
when  the  court  was  established  and  1881,  397  suits  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  <£16,210  (Rs.  1,62,100)  have  been  decided.  The  total  cost 


1 The  following  rules  have  been  adopted  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  court. 

Except  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  members  meet  daily  from  three  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon. When  a plaint  is  presented  a written  intimation  is  issued  to  the  defendant, 
asking  him,  should  he  wish  to  have  the  plaint  decided  by  the  court,  to  appear 
before  the  court  on  a certain  day.  Copy  of  the  intimation  is  left  with  the  defendant 
and  the  original  is  returned  duly  signed.  If  the  parties  on  appearing  consent  to 
have  their  dispute  decided  by  arbitration,  an  agreement  is  executed  and  signed.  If 
the  defendant  fails  to  appear,  or  on  appearance  shows  himself  unwilling  to  have  the 
dispute  disposed  of  by  the  arbitration  court,  the  plaintiff  is  dismissed  with  an 
endorsement  stating  the  reasons.  When  the  parties  consent  to  have  their  dispute 
settled  by  arbitration  the  agreement  is  executed  in  the  names  of  the  members,  whom 
they  wish  to  decide  their  dispute,  and  the  decision  is  passed  by  these  members  only. 
Cases  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Government  civil  courts  are  alone  entertained  by  the 
arbitration  court.  All  plaints  are  entered  in  a register  and  numbered  consecutively7-. 
Intimations  to  defendants  are  signed  by  the  secretary.  Copy  of  the  decree  on  every 
plaint  is  furnished  to  the  parties  on  a stamp-paper  of  the  value  of  Is.  (8  annas)  when 
the  amount  under  dispute  does  not  exceed  £50  (Rs.  500),  and  of  2s.  (Re.  1)  when  it 
exceeds  £50  (Rs.  500).  The  members,  in  whose  names  the  agreement  is  executed,  do 
not  proceed  with  the  case,  unless  they  are  satisfied  as  to  the  identity  of  the  parties 

3 The  agreement  runs  : (We  do  hereby  agree  that  on  hearing  us  both  on  the  subject 
of  our  dispute  (giving  details)  whatever  award  you  (naming  the  arbitrators)  pass  in 
connection  with  the  said  claim  we  are  willing  to  abide  by.  This  agreement  has  been 
executed  with  our  will  and  pleasure,’ 
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to  the  parties  amounted  to  £162  (Rs.  1620).  The  average  duration 
of  a suit  has  not  been  more  than  one  month.  None  of  the  awards 
of  the  arbitration  court  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an  appeal. 
But  the  account  of  work  done  by  the  court  shows  a constant  decline 
from  206  cases  in  1878  to  32  cases  in  1881.1 

At  present  (1883),  thirty-three  officers  share  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice.  Of  these,  including  the  District  Magistrate,  ten 
are  magistrates  of  the  first,  eight  of  the  second,  and  fifteen  of  the 
third  class. . Of  the  first  class  magistrates,  four  are  covenanted 
European  civilians,  five  uncovenanted  native  civilians,  and  one  a 
commissioned  military  officer.  Except  the  District  Magistrate  who 
has  a general  supervision  over  the  whole  district,  each  first  class 
magistrate  has  an  average  charge  of  660  square  miles  and  80,000 
people..  In  1882  the  District  Magistrate  decided  three  original  and 
forty-nine,  appeal  cases,  and  the  nine  other  first  class  magistrates 
1190  original  and  seven  appeal  cases.  Except  the  huzur  or  head- 
quarter deputy  collector  who  has  charge  of  the  treasury  department, 
the  magistrates  as  Collector  and  assistant  or  deputy  collectors 
have,  revenue  charge  of  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  they  exercise 
magisterial  powers.  Of  subordinate  magistrates  of  the  second  and 
third  classes  there  are  twenty-three,  all  of  them  natives  of  India.  In 
1882  they  decided  2111  original  cases.  Besides  their  magisterial 
duties  these  officers  exercise  revenue  powers  as  mdmlatddrs  and  head 
writers.  Besides  these,  1630  hereditary  police  jpdtils  who  also  do 
revenue  work  and  receive  a total  yearly  allowance  of  £4150  13s.  3 d. 
(Rs.  41,506-10)  or  an  average  of  about  £2  10s.  lid.  (Rs.  25-7-4) 
each,  are  entrusted  with  petty  magisterial  powers  under  the  Bombay 
Tillage  Police  Act  (VIII.  of  1867).  Of  the  whole  number,  eleven 
can,  under  section  15  of  the  Act,  fine  up  to  10s.  (Rs.  5)  and  imprison 
for  forty-eight  hours.  The  others  under  section  14  can  imprison  for 
^wenty-four  hours  only. 

The  table  of  offences  given  below  shows  that  during  the  nine 
years  ending  1881,  3750  offences  or  one  offence  for  every  208  of  the 
population  were  on  an  average  committed.  Of  these  there  were 
on  an  average  eight  murders  and  attempts  to  murder ; four  culpable 
homicides;  eighteen  cases  of  grievous  hurt  and  hurt  by  dangerous 
weapons ; and  twenty-three  cases  of  dacoity  and  robbery.  155  or 
74*5  per  cent  of  the  whole  were  minor  offences  chiefly  trespass,  hurt, 
theft,  and  public  and  local  nuisances. 

The  wild  nature  of  the  country  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Nizam’s  territories  are  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  controlling  the 
criminal  classes.  The  chief  criminal  classes  under  police  supervision 
are  Bhils,  Kolis,  Mangs,  Kaikadis,  and  a few  Ramoshis.  They  are 
obliged  to  attend  every  evening  before  the  village  chavdi  and  answer 
to  a roll-call  of  their  names  read  by  the  police  patil.  A general 
register  is  kept  of  the  names  of  all  persons  belonging  to  these  tribes, 
and  a separate  register  of  such  of  them  as  have  been  convicted.  On 
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1 The  details  of  the  work  of  the  court  are,  1876,  133  cases  of  a total  value  of  £1793  ; 
1877,  296  cases,  value  £4277  ; 1878,  108  cases,  value  £9703  ; 1879, 14  cases,  value  £440; 
1880,  33  cases,  value  £1777  ; and  1881,  32  cases,  value  £681. 
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the  return  of  any  of  the  convicts  from  prison,  bail  is  taken  for  their 
good  conduct,  and,  if  bail  is  not  forthcoming,  they  are  committed  for 
a further  term  of  imprisonment  extending  to  one  year. 

Since  the  beginning  of  British  rule,  the  Bhils,  especially  the 
northern  Bhils,  have  been  the  chief  source  of  disorder  and  crime. 
Notices  of  their  state  under  the  Marathas,  of  the  trouble  and  disorder 
they  caused  during  the  early  years  of  British  rule,  and  of  their  final 
settlement  have  been  given  in  the  History  Chapter.1  Twenty  years 
have  passed  since  the  last  serious  rising  under  Bhagoji  Naik.  During 
these  years,  though  there  has  been  no  general  breach  of  order,  there 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  much  discontent  and  restlessness.  In 
1868,  in  Baglan,  the  introduction  of  the  survey  rates  increased  the 
value  of  land,  and  moneylenders  pressed  their  debtors  to  force  them 
to  give  up  their  holdings.  The  result  was  that  the  Bhils  grew 
discontented  and  committed  gang  robberies,  in  many  cases  sacking 
moneylenders*  houses.  Order  was  not  restored  till  about  eighty 
gang  robbers  had  been  tried  and  convicted.  In  1869,  the  failure  of 
rain  caused  great  hardship  to  the  Bhils  and  special  measures  had  to 
be  taken  for  their  relief.  In  the  scarcities  of  1872  and  1876  the 
Bhils  showed  signs  of  disquiet,  but  with  the  offer  of  work  uneasiness 
ceased.  In  1878-79,  Nasik  as  well  as  Khandesh  was  free  from  the 
gang  robberies  that  caused  so  much  loss  and  trouble  in  Ahmadnagar, 
Poona,  and  Satara.  The  Bhils  have  since  remained  quiet,  though, 
during  part  of  the  Afghan  war  in  1879,  both  NAsik  and  Khandesh 
were  without  their  usual  guard  of  regular  troops.  Thougdi  they  rarely 
band  together  or  commit  violent  crimes,  village  Bhils  are  still  much 
given  to  theft,  and  the  practice  of  mustering  them  every  evening  is 
still  kept  up.  In  the  hills,  where  it  is  difficult  to  muster  them,  the 
duty  of  looking  after  the  Bhils  is  in  great  measure  entrusted  to  their 
headmen  or  naiks , many  of  whom  are  in  receipt  of  hereditary 
allowances  for  keeping  order  in  certain  tracts  of  country. 

The  Arabs  and  Pendharis,  who  with  the  Bhils  were  the  chief 
causes  of  disorder  at  the  beginning  of  British  rule,  were  soon 
disposed  of.  The  power  of  the  Pendharis  had  been  already  broken 
in  1817,  and,  except  one  or  two  chiefs,  they  afterwards  gave  little 
trouble.  The  Arab  mercenaries,  who  as  crafty  moneylenders  and 
brave  soldiers  had  risen  to  power  with  the  decay  of  the  Marathas, 
at  first  offered  a fierce  resistance.  But  with  the  fall  of  Malegaon  in 
1818,  their  power  came  to  an  end,  and  they  disappeared  from  the 
district  either  to  seek  service  at  native  courts  or  to  return  to  their 
own  country.  Since  the  establishment  of  order  neither  Pendharis 
nor  Arabs  have  given  any  trouble. 

The  Koli*s  activity,  fearlessness,  and  love  of  robbery  were  for  many 
years  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  settlement  of  the  district.  One  Koli 
outlaw,  whose  name  is  still  fresh  in  the  district,  was  Raghoji  Bhangria 
of  Nasik.  About  the  year  1845  Raghoji  made  a raid  on  some 
M&rwari  Vfinis  who  applied  to  the  police.  During  their  investigation, 
the  police  asked  Raghoji* s mother  where  her  son  was  hiding;  and  when 
she  refused  to  tell  she  was  put  to  torture.  Enraged  at  this  outrage, 


1 See  also  Khandesh  Statistical  Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XII.  309-312. 
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Raghoji  gathered  a band  of  Kolis,  and  wandering  through  the 
district  cut  the  nose  off  of  every  Marwari  he  could  lay  hands  on. 
Almost  all  village  Marwaris  fled  in  terror  to  the  district  towns,  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  police  was  so  hot  that  Raghoji  had  to  break  up 
his  band  and  disappear.  He  escaped  for  some  time,  but  was 
afterwards  caught  at  Pandharpur,  and,  as  some  of  his  raids  had  been 
accompanied  with  murder,  he  was  hanged.  Of  late  years  the  Kolis 
have  to  a great  extent  settled  to  tillage,  and  as  husbandmen  are 
little  less  skilful  than  Kunbis.  Most  of  them  are  orderly,  except  iu 
times  of  famine  or  distress.  Then  their  warlike  nature  comes  out 
and  even  the  fear  of  death  does  not  keep  them  quiet. 

In  1853,  Captain  Harvey  of  the  Thagi  Department1  discovered 
among  the  Kaikadis  an  elaborate  and  widespread  system  of  gang 
robbery.  Of  the  six  classes  of  Kaikadis,  the  Ran  or  forest  Kaikadis 
were  the  leading  gang  robbers.2  They  infested  Mewar  and  the 
whole  country  from  the  Narbada  to  the  Krishna.  Their  system  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  other  professional  gang  robbers.  They 
had  a slang  language,  a double  set  of  names,  a great  regard  for 
omens,  and  a strong  reverence  for  the  goddess  Bhavani.  They  chose 
as  leaders  men  of  talent  and  resource,  and  followed  regular  rules  in 
carrying  out  their  enterprises  and  in  sharing  the  booty.  They  were 
fair  to  each  other,  and  the  leaders  secured  the  affection  of  their  men 
by  providing  pensions  and  bounties  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan.  For  each  of  these  classes  a share  of  plunder 
was  set  apart  according  to  a regulated  scale.  A full  share  in  all 
booty  gained  by  a gang,  after  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  one 
of  its  members,  was  always  paid  to  his  wife  or  family,  or  was  laid  by 
for  his  use  against  his  release.  Though  bold  and  determined  in 
carrying  out  their  schemes,  they  seldom  committed  murder,  as  the 
people  were  generally  too  much  afraid  to  refuse  to  give  up  their 
property.  They  divided  the  country  into  districts  and  sub-divisions, 
a leader  being  appointed  to  each  district,  and  a family  or  branch  of 
the  tribe  to  each  sub-division.  According  to  their  rules  no  one  but  a 
member  of  the  local  gang  could  openly  practise  dacoity  within  the 
limits  of  a sub-division.3  Though  they  did  not  openly  rob  in  the 


1 Bombay  Government  Selection  (Police  Branch),  I.  1 - 18. 

2 The  six  classes  of  Kaikadis  are,  (1)  Gdm  Kaikddis  or  Kuvds,  basket  and  mill- 
stone makers,  who  take  service  as  watchmen,  act  as  Vajantris  or  musicians,  and  stalk 
deer  ; men  of  this  class  have  fixed  homes;  (2)  Kunchi  Kaikadis  who  make  weavers’ 
brushes  ; some  have  fixed  homes,  others  wander  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work  • 
(3)  Kut  Kaikadis  are  fortune-tellers,  donkey  sellers,  and  dealers  in  reed  toys  ; they 
wander  from  place  to  place ; their  women  are  prostitutes  ; (4)  Sursul  Kaikadis  are 
wandering  basket  makers  ; their  women,  who  act  as  fortune-tellers,  are  expert 
thieves  ; (5)  Uchalya  Kaikadis,  both  men  and  women  are  shop-lifters  resorting  to 
markets,  fairs,  and  other  crowded  places  in  disguise,  and  stealing  ; (6)  and  Rdn 
Kaikddis  are  gang  robbers  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  plunder, 
pretending  to  earn  a living  by  basket-making  and  mending  mill-stones. 

3 Besides  the  Mew&d  gang  who  could  rob  through  Nemdd  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 

Narbada,  there  was  the  Khdndesh  gang  who  visited  the  tracts  between  Dhulia,  Ndsik, 
Aurangabad,  and  Bdl&pur  in  Berar ; the  N&sik  gang  who  took  the  country  between 
Kopargaon  and  Ahmadnagar  ; the  Poona  gang  who  stretched  up  to  Surat  and  into 
the  two  Konkans  and  Sdtdra ; the  Sholdpur  gang  who  claimed  the  countries  from 
Pandharpur  through  the  Sholdpur  district  into  the  Nizdm’s  territory  ; and  the  Vasmat 
Ndndhad  gang  who  extended  from  those  places  to  Hiugoli  and  to  Sholdpur.  There 
were  a few  other  gangs  in  Nagpur.  L 
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lands  of  another  gang;  wandering  bands  occasionally  organized  a 
robbery  if  they  thought  they  could  carry  it  out  without  being 
discovered.  If  they  found  they  could  not  act  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  local  gang,  they  sometimes  sent  word  to  the  local 
leader^  and;  either  the  two  bands  joined;  or  the  local  leader  secured 
a share  in  the  booty  by  lending  two  or  more  of  his  men.  If;  without 
sending  word,  a leader  took  his  men  into  the  preserves  of  another 
gang,  the  local  band  set  on  him  and  drove  off  the  strangers. 

When  their  stores  were  exhausted  and  fresh  booty  was  required; 
the  leader  called  his  men;  told  them  he  was  going  in  a certain  direction 
to  look  for  a likely  place  to  rob;  and  ordered  them  to  meet  him  at  a 
certain  place  in  a given  number  of  days.  The  leader  took  with  him 
two  or  three  sharp  men  and  two  or  three  women.  Under  pretence  of 
looking  for  work  as  basket-makers  or  as  hand-mill  roughenerS;  they 
examined  the  houses  of  the  moneylenders  and  other  persons  of  means. 
The  women  got  work  in  the  houses  and  took  note  of  the  ornaments 
worn  by  the  people  of  the  house  and  of  the  places  where  valuables 
were  likely  to  be  kept.  The  leader  and  his  companions  examined  the 
outsides  of  the  houses;  noted  the  lanes  leading  to  them,  the  best  side 
to  come  from,  what  streets  to  guard,  what  doors  to  burst  open, 
where  to  climb  on  the  roof,  and  where  to  post  look-outs.  When  he 
was  satisfied  what  were  the  most  likely  houses  to  rob  and  what  were 
the  best  means  of  attacking  each  house,  the  leader  and  his  scouts 
went  to  the  meeting  place.  When  the  rest  of  the  gang  arrived  the 
matter  was  talked  over  and  some  particular  house  was  chosen.  When 
the  house  was  chosen,  they  held  a feast,  sacrificing  a goat  or  a sheep 
to  Bhavani,  eating  its  flesh  and  drinking  liquor.  They  then  moved 
to  some  suitable  place  about  ten  miles  from  the  village  they  meant  to 
attack,  took  a meal,  and  leaving  their  wives  and  children,  reached  the 
village  about  ten  at  night.  The  leader  went  into  the  village,  and 
after  satisfying  himself  that  the  people  of  the  house  were  asleep  and 
that  the  village  guards  were  not  near,  came  back  and  led  in  his  men 
who  brought  with  them  two  or  three  loads  of  thorns.  They  dragged 
the  thorns  across  the  lanes  that  were  to  be  closed  and  left  some  of 
the  band  to  guard  the  barriers.  On  reaching  the  house  some  men 
were  told  off  to  watch  the  doors,  and  the  leader  and  the  rest  of  the 
gang  made  the  attack.  At  the  door  a torch  was  lighted  and  either  the 
door  was  burst  open  or  one  or  more  of  the  gang  climbed  on  the  roof 
and  entered  the  house  from  above.  Once  inside,  there  was  seldom 
resistance.  The  booty  was  collected  and  brought  out,  the  gang 
was  mustered,  and  all  made  off.  If  the  villagers  came  out  the  gang 
attacked  them  with  clubs  and  stones,  and  sometimes  with  swords. 
If  a member  of  the  gang  was  wounded  or  caught,  the  others  seldom 
left  without  rescuing  him.  Two  or  three  miles  from  the  village  the 
leader  halted,  and  mustering  his  men,  searched  them,  took  every  scrap 
of  plunder  he  could  find,  and  tied  them  in  a bundle  which  he  kept 
in  his  own  charge.  They  then  picked  up  their  families  and  travelled 
the  whole  of  the  night.  After  the  first  two  or  three  days  they  moved 
leisurely,  burying  their  plunder  at  night.  When  they  reached  their 
head-quarters  they  waited  for  a week  or  ten  days  and  then  shared 
the  booty.  They  sometimes  shared  the  plunder,  and  in  other  cases 
sold  it  to  some  goldsmith  or  money-changer,  and  divided  the  price. 
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which  was  always  considerably  less  than  the  market  value  of  tke 
stolen  property.  Tke  leader  got  two  and  a half  shares,  each 
member  of  the  gang  one  share,  every  widow  and  lad  half  a share,  and 
all  aged  or  infirm  members  one  share  each.  Since  1850  systematic 
gang  robberies  by  Kaikadis  have  been  stopped.  People  of  this 
class  are  still  under  surveillance  and  commit  petty  thefts. 

Besides  Kaikadis,  Vanjaris  and  Bhamtias  visit  market  towns 
and  steal  everything  that  comes  to  their  hands  and  sometimes 
plunder  travellers. 

Among  the  better-off  classes  the  most  common  crimes  are  perjury, 
abortion,  and  criminal  trespass.  Agrarian  offences,  such  as  burning 
or  otherwise  destroying  crops  or  attacking  moneylenders*  houses, 
are  not  common.  No  case  of  professional  poisoning  has  come  to 
notice  for  several  years.  Grang  robberies  are  still  not  uncommon.1 
Some  leading  Bhil  or  Koli  persuades  his  friends  in  his  own  or 
neighbouring  villages  to  join  him  in  a night  attack  on  some  rich 
man’s  house.  About  twenty  or  thirty  meet  at  an  appointed 
place,  fix  their  plans,  and  after  dark  enter  the  village  in  which  their 
victim  lives.  They  carry  slings  and  stones,  swords  and  guns,  and 
with  shouts  of  din , din,  attack  the  rich  man’s  house,  beat  the  owner 
if  he  offers  resistance,  ransack  his  house,  and  taking  as  much  as 
they  can  make  off  in  different  directions,  meet  at  an  appointed  spot, 
divide  the  spoil,  and  betake  themselves  to  their  huts  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

In  the  time  of  the  Marathas,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Deccan,  the 
village  headman  oy  jo&til  was  responsible  for  the  police  of  his  village. 
He  was  aided  by  his  assistant  chaugula,  and  by  the  accountant 
hulharni,  and,  when  the  occasion  required,  by  all  the  villagers.  His 
chief  assistant  was  the  village  watchman  the  Mhar.  . Though  the 
village  allowance  was  for  only  one  watchman,  the  family  generally 
included  several  members  who  relieved  and  aided  each  other.  .Their 
duties  were  to  keep  watch  at  night,  to  note  incomings  and  outgoings, 
to  watch  strangers,  and  to  report  suspected  persons  to  the  patil. 
The  watchman  was  bound  to  know  the  character  of  each  man  in  the 
village,  and  if  a theft  was  committed  within  the  village  bounds,  it 
was  his  business  to  detect  the  thief.  He  was  enabled  to  do  this  by 
his  early  habits  of  inquisitiveness  and  observation,  as  well  as  by  the 
nature  of  his  allowance,  which,  being  partly  a dole  of  grain  fiom  each 
house,  kept  him  on  the  watch  to  ascertain  his  fees  and  always  in 
motion  to  collect  them.  As  soon  as  a theft  or  robbery  was  reported, 
the  watchman  was  busy  tracing  the  offender.  A thief  was  often 
traced  by  his  footsteps,  and  if  the  watchman  succeeded  in  following 
his  marks  to  another  village  so  as  to  satisfy  the . watchman  there, 
or  if  he  otherwise  traced  the  property  to  an  adjoining  village,  his 
responsibility  ended  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  watchman  of  the 
new  village  to  take  up  the  pursuit.  The  last  village  to  which  the 
thief  was  clearly  traced  became  answerable  for  the  property.  As 
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far  as  his  means  went  the  watchman  was  obliged  to  make  np  the 
amount  and  the  rest  was  recovered  from  the  villagers.  In  such 
cases  the  full  amount  was  seldom  levied,  but  some  fine  was  insisted 
on,  and  neglect  or  connivance  was  punished  by  transferring  the  post 
of  the  headman  or  watchman  to  the  holder’s  nearest  relative,  or 
by  fining  him,  imprisoning  him  in  irons,  or  flogging  him.  This 
responsibility  was  necessary,  as  besides  ' the  usual  temptation  to 
neglect,  the  watchman  was  often  himself  a thief,  and  the  headman 
disposed  to  harbour  thieves  with  a view  to  share  their  profits. 
Besides . the  regular  village  watchman,  other  guards  from  the 
plundering  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  were  often  entertained, 
partly  to  help  in  repelling  force  and  aid  in  apprehending  offenders, 
but  chiefly  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  their  own  tribe  and  to 
find  out  offenders  when  robberies  were  committed.  As  a police 
officer  the  village  headman  was  under  the  mdmlatdar 9 who  saw  that 
villages  acted  in  concert  and  with  proper  activity.  When  there  was 
a sarsubheddr  he  kept  the  same  superintendence  over  the  mdmlatddrs. 
All  these  officers  had  considerable  establishments  of  foot  militia 
or  shibandis  and  small  parties  of  horse  to  help  them  in  maintaining 
order  in  their  districts,  but  not  for  the  discovery  of  crime.  The 
mdmlatddrs  had  also  to  make  arrangements  with  the  chiefs  of  Bhils 
and  other  predatory  tribes  either  for  themselves  forbearing  from 
plunder  or  for  assisting  to  check  plundering  in  others.  The 
mdmlatdar  had  large  discretionary  powers,  and  even  a pdtil  would 
not  hesitate  to  secure  a suspected  person  or  take  any  measure  that 
seemed  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  village  for  which  he 
was  answerable. 

This  machinery  for  keeping  order  and  detecting  crime  remained 
roughly  efficient  up  to  the  time  of  Nana  Fadnavis  (1800).  The 
confusion  at  the  opening  of  Bajirav’s  reign,  the  weakness  of  his 
government,  the  want  of  employment  for  adventurers,  and  the  effects 
of  the  famine  of  1802,  greatly  deranged  the  system  of  police.  To 
remedy  the  disorders  which  crept  in  at  this  time,  an  officer  named 
tapdsnavis  or  detective  was  appointed,  whose  special  duty  was  to 
discover  and  seize  offenders.  His  jurisdiction  was  entirely 
independent  of  the  mdmlatddrs , and  he  had  a separate  body  of  horse 
and  foot.  Bhils  and  spies  gathered  information,  and  the  tapdsnavis 
went  with  a body  of  horse  to  the  village  where  the  theft  had  taken 
place,  seized  the  headman  and  the  watchman,  and  demanded  the  thief 
or  the  amount  of  property  stolen,  or,  if  the  offence  was  not  theft, 
any  fine  which  he  thought  fit  to  impose.  The  detective  seems  to 
have  generally  left  the  detection  of  the  offender  to  the  ordinary 
village  police.  ^These  new  and  irregular  powers  were  open  to  much 
abuse.  The  mdmlatddrs  and  villagers  loudly  complained  that  the 
tapdsnavis  was  active  only  in  extorting  money  under  false 
accusations,  and  that  robbers  flourished  under  their  protection.  The 
tapdsnavis  in  return  complained  that  his  efforts  were  thwarted  by 
the  indifference  and  connivance  of  the  villagers  and  revenue  officers. 

Even  under  the  regular  system  great  abuses  prevailed.  Criminals 
chased  out  of  one  district  found  a ready  refuge  in  another.  Some  of 
the  large  landlords  made  a trade  of  harbouring  robbers,  and  it  was 
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said  tliat  any  offender  could  purchase  his  release  if  he  had  money 
to  pay  for  it.  False  charges  were  made  a cloak  for  exaction,  and 
villagers  were  forced  to  pay  the  value  of  plundered  property,  in  the 
loss  of  which  they  had  no  share,  and  for  which  the  losers  received 
no  compensation.1 

In  1881,  besides  the  District  Superintendent,  the  strength  of  the 
district  or  regular  police  force  was  728,  including  two  subordinate 
and  116  inferior  subordinate  officers,  and  twenty -nine  mounted  and 
581  foot  constables. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  force  was  £12,646  (Rs.  1,26,460).  Of  this 
the  Superintendent's  yearly  salary  represented  £827  (Rs.  8270)  ; 
the  salaries  of  the  two  subordinate  officers  and  the  116  inferior 
subordinate  officers  £3509  (Rs.  35,090)  ; and  those  of  the  twenty- 
nine  mounted  constables  at  an  average  of  £35  8s.  (Rs.  354),  and  of 
the  581  foot  constables,  at  an  average  of  £9  85.  (Rs.  94),  represented 
£6540  (Rs.  65,400).  Besides  his  pay  the  Superintendent  received 
a sum  of  £262  (Rs.  2620)  as  horse  and  travelling  allowances, 
£412  (Rs.  4120)  were  spent  on  the  pay  and  travelling  expenses 
of  his  establishment,  and  £885  (Rs.  8850)  on  contingencies  and 
other  minor  charges.  On  an  area  of  5940  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  781,206  souls,  these  figures  give  a strength  of  one 
man  for  every  8*15  square  miles  and  1071*61  people,  and  a cost  of 
£2  2s.  7 d.  (Rs.  21-4-8)  the  square  mile,  or  a little  above  3| d. 
(2J  annas)  a head  of  the  population. 

Exclusive  of  the  Superintendent,  of  the  total  strength  of  728,  one 
officer  and  three  constables  were  employed  as  guards  at  district  or 
subsidiary  jails ; thirteen  officers  and  seven ty-eight  constables  as 
guards  over  lock-ups  and  treasuries  or  as  escorts  to  prisoners  and 
treasure ; and  ninety-three  officers  and  467  constables  on  other  duties. 
Besides  these,  fifty-one  of  the  police  were  engaged  on  town  or 
municipal  duties  and  twenty-two  served  in  cantonments.  Of  the 
whole  number,  exclusive  of  the  Superintendent,  262  were  provided 
with  fire-arms  and  466  with  swords  or  with  both  swords  and  batons. 
Eighty-three  officers  and  148  constables  could  read  and  write  and  191 
constables  were  being  taught.  Except  the  Superintendent  who  was 
a European  and  a subordinate  officer  who  was  a Eurasian,  all  the 
members  of  the  police  force  were  natives  of  India.  Two  officers  were 
Christians,  thirty-seven  officers  and  200  constables  Musalmans,  twelve 
officers  and  seventeen  constables  Brahmans,  eight  officers  and 
ninety-seven  constables  Bhils,  thirty-five  officers  and  177  constables 
Marathas,  four  officers  and  twenty-five  constables  Ramoshis,  twenty 
officers  and  ninety-two  constables  Hindus  of  other  castes,  and  one 
officer  was  a Parsi. 

In  1881,  of  123  persons  accused  of  heinous  crimes,  sixty-three  or 
51  per  cent  were  convicted.  Of  5907,  the  total  number  of  persons 
accused  of  all  crimes,  2865  or  48*5  per  cent  were  convicted ; and  of 
£2734  (Rs.  27,340)  of  property  stolen  or  alleged  to  have  been 
stolen,  £800  (Rs.  8000)  or  29  per  cent  were  recovered. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  details  of  the  amount  of  crime 
and  of  the  working  of  the  police  during  the  nine  years  ending  1881 : 
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Ndsik  Crime  and  Police , 1873  - 1881. 


Offences  and  Convictions. 


Murders  and 
Attempts 
to  murder. 


Culpable  Homicides 


Year. 

Number. 



Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

! Number. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

1873  

8 

32 

2 

6-25 

22 

48 

13 

27-09 

25 

109 

41 

37-61 

1874  

9 

8 

3 

37-50 

6 

13 

4 

30-76 

18 

42 

9 

21-42 

20 

25 

5 

20-00 

1875  

3 

12 

• • • 

• • • 

21 

30 

15 

50-00 

15 

43 

28 

65-11 

1876  

9 

15 

4 

26-66 

1 

i 

13 

20 

6 

30-00 

13 

26 

23 

80-76 

1877  

7 

11 

11 

100 

4 

7 

4 

57-74 

17 

24 

17 

70-8 

31 

202 

98 

48-5 

1878  

6 

10 

7 

170 

5 

7 

7 

100 

11 

18 

12 

66-2 

18 

56 

45 

80-3 

1879  

9 

10 

6 

60 

2 

3 

2 

66-2 

8 

22 

12 

54-5 

26 

88 

76 

86-3 

1880  

9 

17 

3 

17-65 

5 

13 

4 

30-7 

10 

11 

5 

45-4 

34 

73 

39 

53-4 

1881 

13 

12 

8 

66-66 

10 

17 

10 

58-82 

23 

50 

. 

15 

30 

26 

51 

30 

58-82 

Grievous  Hurts  and 
Hurts  by  Dangerous 
Weapons. 


Dacoities  and 
Robberies. 


Offences  and  Convictions 

— continued. 

Property. 

Other  Offences. 

Total. 

Year. 

Number. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 

Percentage, 

1873  

3419 

5813 

2142 

36-83 

3474 

6002 

2198 

36*62 

dB  s 
6808  12 

£ s. 
2537  16 

37-27 

1874  

3196 

4375 

1970 

45-02 

3249 

4463 

1991 

44-91 

3369  14 

1832  4 

54-37 

1875  

3808 

5999 

1824 

30-40 

3847 

6084 

1867 

30-68 

4416  14 

2644  12 

59*87 

1876  

3728 

6259 

1884 

30-00 

3764 

6321 

1917 

30*32 

4087  10 

2552  18 

32-45 

1877  

3534 

6435 

3120 

48-45 

3593 

6679 

3250 

48'60 

4614  10 

2367  16 

51-09 

1878  

3642 

5647 

2978 

52-7 

3682 

5738 

3049 

53-10 

4486  14 

2147  14 

47-80 

1879  

3634 

5295 

2837 

51*6 

3679 

5418 

2933 

54-10 

4136  14 

2338  2 

1880  

4327 

5745 

2597 

45-2 

4385 

5859 

2648 

45-10 

3787  8 

1652  16 

43-60 

1881 

4108 

5777 

2802 

48-50 

4180 

5907 

2865 

48-50 

2734  0 

800  10 

29-26 

Each  village  has  a police  headman  or  jpatil , one  of  the  hereditary 
landholders  or  vatandars  of  the  village  who  is  appointed  either  for  life 
or  for  a term  of  years ; and  two  or  more  watchmen  or  jdglids,  generally 
Bhils  or  Kolis,  who  work  with  the  district  police,  arresting  offenders, 
and  forwarding  them  to  the  nearestpolice  station.  Besides  receiving  a 
yearly  cash  payment  of  £1  (Rs.  10)  or  land  of  equal  value,  these  village 
watchmen  get  doles  of  grain  or  other  produce  from  the  cultivators.1 

Besides  the  accommodation  provided  for  under-trial  prisoners  at 
the  head-quarters  of  each  sub-division,  there  is  a subordinate  jail- at 
Nasik,  near  the  Sessions  Court.  This  was  built  in  1870,  -and, 
besides  two  rooms  for  female  prisoners,  has  fifteen  iron-barred  wards 
built  round  an  open  court-yard.  It  is  managed  by  a staff  of  five 
persons,  and  is  used  for  the  custody  of  prisoners  who  have  been 


committed  to  the  Sessions  Court  or  have  been  sentenced  to  im- 


prisonment for  three  months  and  under.  In  1879  the  daily  average 
number  of  prisoners  was  sixty.  The  jail  industries  are  confined  to 
rice-pounding,  grain-grinding,  rope-making,  and  oil-pressing;  and 
most  of  the  prisoners  are  employed  on  roadwork.  The  total  cost 
of  the  establishment  in  1879  was  £307  (Rs.  3070)  or  an  average 
of  £5  2s.  (Rs.  51)  for  each  prisoner.  The  jail  is  remarkably  healthy. 
No  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  last  ten  years. 


1 In  some  villages  these  gifts  have  of  late  fallen  off  and  in  others  ceased, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

REVENUE  AND  FINANCE. 

As  Nasik  did  not  form  a separate  district  till  1869  the  earliest 
balance  sheet  is  for  1870-71.  Exclusive  of  £27,880  (Rs.  2,78,800) 
the  adjustment  on  account  of  alienated  lands,  the  total  transactions 
entered  in  the  district  balance  sheet  for  1881-82  amounted,  under 
receipts,  to  £296,631  (Rs.  29,66,310)  against  £251,729  (Rs.  25,17,290) 
in  1870-71,  and  under  charges  to  £293,689  (Rs.  29,36,890)  against 
£253,070  (Rs.  25,30,700).  Exclusive  of  departmental  miscellaneous 
receipts  and  payments  in  return  for  services  rendered,  such  as  post 
and  telegraph  receipts,  the  1881-82  revenue  under  all  heads. 
Imperial,  provincial,  local,  and  municipal,  came  to  £212,885 
(Rs.  2 1,2 8,850), 1 or  on  a population  of  781,206  an  individual  share 
of  5s.  5 d.  (Rs.  2-11-4). 

During  the  twelve  years  between  1870-71  and  1881-82,  the 
following  changes  have  taken  place  under  the  chief  heads  of  receipts 
and  charges. 

Land  Revenue  receipts,  which  form  43*24  per  cent  of  the  entire 
district  revenue,  have  risen  from  £111,364  to  £140,349  (Rs.  11, 13, 640- 
Rs.  14,03,490).  The  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  introduction  of 
revised  rates  of  survey  assessment.  The  decrease  from  £29,299  to 
£27,025  (Rs.  2,92,990  - Rs.  2,70,250)  in  land  revenue  charges  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  1870  charges  included  a temporary 
revenue  survey  establishment. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  land  revenue  collected  in  each 
of  the  twelve  years  ending  1881-82,  including  book  adjustments  on 
account  of  alienations  : 


' Ndsih  Land  Revenue,  1870-71  to  1881-82 . 


Year. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

Revenue. 

1870- 71  

1871- 72  

1872- 73  

1873- 74  

£ 

136,396 

125,336 

149,131 

145,258 

1874- 75  

1875- 76  ... 

1876  77  

1877-78  

£ 

148,484 

145,174 

138,519 

152,351 

1878- 79  

1879- 80  

1880- 81  

1881-82  

£ 

171,006 

165,156 

164,631 

168,280 

Stamp  receipts  have  fallen  from  £24,573  to  £18,227  (Rs.  2,45,730- 
**  RskI, 82,270),  and  charges  from  £913  to  £575  (Rs.  9130-Rs.  5750). 

Excise  receipts  have  risen  from  £5881  to  £11,659  (Rs.  58,810- 
Rs.  1,16,590).  The  increase  is  due  to  improved  excise  arrangements 
which  have  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  expenditure  from  £6 
to  £876  (Rs.60-Rs.8760). 

The  excise  revenue  is  derived  from  license  fees  for  the  sale  of 
European  and  other  foreign  liquor,  a still -head  duty  on  country 
spirit,  toddy  or  palm  juice  farms,  and  farms  of.  intoxicating  drugs. 
Eor  the  sale  of  European  and  other  foreign  liquor  there  were  in 
1877-78  nine  shops : one  in  Nasik,  two  in  Igatpuri,  two  in  Manmad, 
and  four  in  Malegaon.  Three  more  shops  were  opened  in  1878-79, 

1 This  total  is  made  of  the  following  items : land  revenue,  £140,349  ; stamps, 
£18,227;  excise,  £11,659;  law  and  justice,  £1400;  forests,  £9630;  assessed  taxes, 
£2673  ; registration,  £1076  ; police,  £623  ; education,  £413  ; local  funds,  £18,189  ; and 
municipal  funds,  £8646. 
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in  Nfisik,  Devlali,  and  Igatpuri,  but  all  were  closed  in  the  same  year. 
One  additional  shop  was  opened  at  Malegaon  in  1879-80.  At 
present  (1882-83)  there  are  in  all  fourteen  shops,  six  of  them 
licensed  at  £5  (Rs.  50)  and  eight  at  £10  (Rs.  100)  a year. 
Temporary  shops  are  also  allowed  to  be  opened  at  the  cricket  club  > 
at  Igatpuri,  when  a fee  of  £1  (Rs.  10)  is  levied  on  each  shop.  Somei 
of  the  shops  are  allowed  to  sell  liquor  by  the  glass,  others  are 
restricted  to  a minimum  of  one  bottle.  The  number  of  European 
and  other  foreign  liquor  shops  chiefly  depends  on  the  number  of  the 
European  population ; at  the  same  time  the  number  of  native 
drinkers  of  European  liquor  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased. 
The  revenue  from  this  source  amounted  on  an  average  to  about 
£76  (Rs.  760)  during  the  five  years  ending  1876-77,  £45  (Rs.  450)  in 
1877-78,  £60  (Rs.  600)  in  1878-79,  £50  (Rs.  500)  in  1879-80,  £112 
(Rs.  1120)  in  1880-81,  and  £110  (Rs.  1100)  in  1881-82.  The  main 
source  of  the  excise  revenue  is  the  consumption  of  country  liquor 
made  from  moha  Bassia  latifolia  flowers,  most  of  which  are  gathered 
in  the  district  and  the  rest  brought  from  Thana  and  Kh&ndesh  and 
occasionally  from  Gujarat.  In  the  case  of  moha  liquor  the  still-head 
duty  system  was  in  force  in  part  of  the  district  for  a short  period 
before  1876-77,  when  the  average  yearly  realizations  amounted  to 
£886  (Rs.  8860).  In  1876-77  the  still-head  duty  system  was 
abandoned  and  the  farming  system  introduced,  by  which  the  right 
of  making  and  selling  country  liquor  was  sold  by  auction  from  year 
to  year.  Sometimes  single  shops  were  sold,  and  sometimes  groups 
of  shops  in  one  or  more  sub-divisions.  There  were  forty-four  shops 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  country  liquor  in  1877-78.  The  number 
and  the  position  of  the  shops  have  changed  little  from  year  to 
year,  but  the  grouping  has  varied  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
bidders.  The  liquor  was  generally  distilled  in  the  shop  where  it 
was  sold,  but  if  a license-holder  had  several  shops  he  generally  had 
one  still  from  which  all  his  shops  were  supplied.  A fee  of  1 ^d. 
(1  anna)  a gallon  was  levied  on  liquor  taken  from  one  sub-division 
to  another.  A good  deal  of  illicit  distilling  was  said  to  go  on  in  the 
Sahyadri  sub-divisions  and  in  Peint  where  the  people  are  much  given 
to  drinking,  where  moha  is  plentiful,  and  where  the  chance  of 
detection  is  small.  Government  did  not  interfere  with  the  sale  price 
of  liquor,  but  in  the  case  of  shops  on  the  NizanPs  frontier  agreements 
had  been  taken  during  the  two  years  ending  1879-80,  requiring* the 
license-holders  to  sell  at  an  uniform  rate  of  6d.  (4  annas)  a bottle  of 
rasi,  Is.  (8  as.)  a bottle  of  phul,  and  Is.  6d.  (12  annas)  a bottle  of 
hevda.1  Liquor  was  not  allowed  to  be  sold  over  25°  under  proof. 
The  shops  were  examined  by  the  police,  by  a special  excise  or  abkari 
inspector  on  £4  (Rs.  40),  and  by  a few  police  specially  deputed  for 
the  purpose.  The  abkdri  inspector  who  had  been  supplied  with 
instruments  for  the  purpose  also  tested  the  strength  of  the  liquor. 
The  amount  of  each  farm  was  paid  in  twelve  monthly  instalments, 
and  the  realizations  were  £9072  (Rs.  90,720)  in  1877-7 8,  £10,604 
(Rs.  1,06,040)  in  1878-79,  £11,902  (Rs.  1,19,020)  in  1879-80,  and 

t Bd±i3  ^n^epor  liquor  about  70°  under  proof  ; phulis  light  or  middling  liquor 
from  40  to  45  under  proof ; and  hevda  is  double  distilled  liquor  about  25°  under 
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£12,255  (Rs.  1,22,550)  in  1880-81.1  In  1881-82,  this  system  of 
farming  the  privilege  of  making  and  selling  country  spirits  by  shops 
or  sub-divisions  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole  district  was  farmed 
for  a period  of  three  years  to  a single  individual  on  his  guaranteeing 
a minimum  yearly  revenue  of  £12,120  (Rs.  1,21,200)  to  be  paid  in 
the  shape  of  still-head  duty  on  each  gallon  removed  for  sale  from  a 
central  distillery  to  be  built  by  the  contractor  according  to  plans 
approved  by  the  Abkari  Commissioner,  and  on  condition  of  the 
buildings  being  taken  over  by  Government  at  a valuation  to  be  made 
by  the  Executive  Engineer.  The  still-head  duty  rates  were  at  first 
fixed  at  5 s.  (Rs.  2^)  per  gallon  of  strength  of  25°  under  proof,  and 
3 s.  4 d.  (Rs.  1-10-8)  per  gallon  of  strength  50°  under  proof,  for  the 
whole  district.  After  a few  months’  experience  these  rates  were 
found  to  be  too  high  in  some  of  the  sub-divisions,  where  the  people 
are  very  poor  and  in  which,  owing*  to  the  plentiful  production  of 
moha,  the  incentives  to  illicit  distillation  are  great.  The  rates  were 
therefore  reduced  in  Baglan,  Kalvan,  and  Feint  to  3s.  6d.  (Rs.  If) 
for  25°  under  proof  and  to  Is.  6d.  (12  annas)  for  65°  under  proof. 
An  establishment  of  one  inspector  on  £12  10s.  (Rs.  125),  one  head 
constable  on  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12),  and  four  constables  on  16s.  (Rs.  8)  each 
a month  for  the  distillery,  and  one  inspector,  three  sub -inspectors, 
two  head  constables,  and  twelve  constables  with  an  additional  cost 
of  £37  10s.  (Rs.  375)  for  inspection  duty,  making  a total  monthly 
cost  of  £54  8s.  (Rs.  544),  has  been  entertained  for  the  management 
of  the  central  distillery  and  the  protection  of  the  revenue. 

The  revenue  from  toddy  or  palm-juice  has  hitherto  been  confined 
to  Malegaon,  where  a baker  uses  the  fermented  juice  as  yeast.  A 
license  is  given  every  year  which  produced  on  an  average  £2  5s. 
(Rs.  22|)  during  the  five  years  ending  1876-77,  £6  8s.  (Rs.  64) 
in  1878-79  and  1879-80,  and  £4  14s.  (Rs.  47)  in  1880-81.  Since  the 
1st  of  August  1881,  Government  have  authorised  the  levy  of  a tax 
of  Is.  (8  annas ) on  each  palm-tree  which  is  tapped,  and  the  toddy 
farm  revenue  realized  in  1881-82  about  £66  (Rs.  660). 

Intoxicating  drugs  include  ganja , bhang , and  every  preparation 
and  admixture  of  the  same  and  every  intoxicating  drink  or  substance 
manufactured  from  hemp,  grain,  or  other  material  not  included  in 
the  term  liquor.  The  drugs  usually  retailed  are  known  by  the  names 

^gjdnja,  bhang , charas , mdjum , ydkuti,  shrikhand,  penda,  and  bhoja , 
all  mpre  or  less  the  product  and  preparation  of  the  hemp  Cannabis 
sativa  plant.  Ganja  is  the  flower  and  bhang  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
hemp  plant.  Ganja  is  used  only  in  smoking  mixed  with  tobacco  • 
bhang,  pounded  with  spices  and  sugar  and  diluted  in  milk  or  water, 
forms  a palatable  drink ; charas  is  the  juice  of  the  hemp  plant  and  is 
used  in  smoking;  bhoja  is  an  intoxicating  liquid  prepared  by  boiling 
the  seeds  of  old  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare,  gnlvel  Tinospora  cordifolia, 
bhang,  and  kuchala  Strychnos  nux  vomica  in  water ; the  rest  are 
compositions  of  spices  mixed  with  bhang  boiled  in  clarified  butter. 

1 Of  the  whole  sum  of  £12,255  in  1881,  Ndsik,  with  four  shops,  contributed  £2300  ; 
Sinnar,  with  two  shops,  £385  ; Igatpuri,  with  two  shops,  £1070  ; Dindori,  with  four 
shops,  £507  ; Niph&d,  with  five  shops,  £900  ; Chandor,  with  four  shops,  £1143  ; Yeola, 
with  two  shops,  £925  ; Mdlegaon,  with  five  shops,  £2150  ; N&ndgaon,  with  two  shops, 
£650;  Bdglan,  with  four  shops,  £1000;  Kalvan,  with  four  shops,  £575 ; and  Peint 
with  six  shops,  £650. 
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The  revenue  from  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drugs  is  realised 
by  annual  auction  sales  of  the  privilege  of  retailing  these  drugs 
throughout  the  year.  From  the  1st  of  January  1881  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  any  of  the  drugs  by  a cultivator  without  a license  has 
been  prohibited.  Separate  forms  of  licenses  have  been  prescribed 
for  wholesale  and  retail  sale;  the  annual  farm  system  has  been 
maintained;  forms  of  permits  for  import,  export,  transport,  and 
removal  of  the  drugs  have  been  laid  down ; and  fees  at  the  rate  of 
Rs.  5 for  800  pounds  (10  mans),  and  Re.  1 for  every  additional  160 
pounds  (2  mans)  or  fraction  of  a pound,  are  levied  on  each  permit, 
provided  that  the  fee  is  charged  only  once  in  each  transaction  and 
that  no  fee  is  levied  when  the  drugs  are  transported  from  one 
place  to  another  within  the  district.  Bhang  and  gdnja  are  brought 
for  sale  from  Ahmadnagar.  About  twenty-three  bhang  and  gdnja 
shops  and  two  mdjum  shops  yielded  a yearly  average  revenue  of 
about  £589  (Rs.  5890)  during  the  five  years  ending  1876-77,  £530 
(Rs.  5300)  in  1877-78,  £462  (Rs.  4620)  in  1878-79,  £470  (Rs.  4700)  in 
1879-80,  £424  (Rs.4240)  in  1880-81, and  £511  (Rs.  5110)  in  1881-82. 

Law  and  Justice  receipts,  chiefly  fines,  rose  from  £953  to  £1400 
(Rs.  9530-Rs.  14,000),  and  charges  from  £8645  to  £15,479 
(Rs.  86,450 -Rs.  1,54,790).  The  increase  in  charges  is  due  to  the 
payment  of  the  Assistant  Judge  and  his  establishment,  and  to  the 
additional  establishment  sanctioned  for  the  service  of  judicial 
processes  in  the  subordinate  courts. 

Forest  receipts  rose  from  £2288  to  £9630  (Rs.  22,880-Rs.  96,300), 
and  expenditure  from  £1441  to  £6282  (Rs.  14,4 1 0-Rs.  62,820). 
The  additional  expenditure  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  establish- 
ment, and  to  compensation  for  lands  taken  for  forest  purposes. 

The  following  table  shows,  exclusive  of  the  recoveries  from 
official  salaries,  the  amounts  realized  from  the  income  tax  (1870-1873) 
and  the  license  tax  (1878-1881).  No  comparison  can  be  made  owing 
to  the  different  nature  of  the  two  taxes  : 


NasiJc  Assessed  Taxes , 1810-1882. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Income  Tax. 

1870- 71  

1871- 72  

1872- 73  

£ 

5996 

2659 

1603 

License  Tax. 

1878- 79  

1879- 80  

1880- 81  

1881-82  

£ 

6466 

6295 

3244 

3164 

Post  receipts  have  risen  from  £3287  to  £14,342  (Rs.  32,870- 
Rs.  1,43,420),  and  charges  from  £3316  to  £7166  (Rs.  33,160- 
Rs.  71,660). 

Telegraph  receipts  have  risen  from  £498  to  £963  (Rs.  4980- 
Rs.  9630)  ; charges  have  fallen  from  £2230  to  £963  (Rs.  22,300- 
Rs.  9630). 

Registration  receipts  have  fallen  from  £1082  to  £1076  (Rs.  10,820- 
Rs.  10,760),  and  charges  from  £1004  to  £894  (Rs.  10,040-Rs.  8940). 
Before  the  1st  of  April  1871  the  receipts  and  charges  on  account  of 
the  Registration  Department  were  shown  under  Law  and  Justice. 

In  the  following  balance  sheets  of  1870-71  and  1881-82  the  figures 
shown  in  black  type  on  both  sides  represent  book  adjustments. 
On  the  receipt  side  the  items  £25,032  (Rs.  2,50,320)  and  £27,880 
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(Rs.  2,78,800)  represent  the  additional  revenue  the  district  would  Chapter  X. 
yield  had  none  of  its  land  been  alienated.  On  the  debit  side,  the  Revenue  and 

items  £7936  (Rs.  79,360)  and  £7671  (Rs.  76,710)  entered  under  Finance, 
land  revenue,  are  the  rental  of  lands  granted  to  village  headmen  or  Balance  Sheets, 
pdtils,  except  those  engaged  solely  on  police  duties,  and  to  village  1870*71  and  1881*82. 
accountants  or  kulkarnis,  and  other  village  officers  and  servants. 

The  items  £15,950  (Rs.  1,59,500)  and  £19,115  (Rs.  1,91,150)  under 
allowances  and  assignments,  represent  the  rental  of  the  lauds 
granted  to  district  hereditary  officers  and  other  non- service 
claimants  who  have  not  accepted  the  terms  of  the  vatan  settlement. 

The  items  £1145  (Rs.  11,450)  and  £1094  (Rs.  10,940)  under  police 
represent  the  rental  of  lands  granted  to  village  headmen  and 
watchmen  employed  on  police  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  cash 
allowances  are  debited  to  the  different  heads  of  accounts  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  allowances.  Thus  cash  grants  to  headmen, 
accountants,  Mhars,  and  other  useful  village  servants  are  included 
in  the  land  revenue  charges.  In  the  same  way  grants  of  cash  to 
non-service  claimants  are  included  in  the  total  allowance  and 
assignment  charges;  and  cash  grants  to  pdtils  and  watchmen 
employed  solely  on  police  duties  are  included  in  the  police  charges. 

NlSIK  BALANCE  SHEETS,  1870-71  AND  1881-82. 


Head. 


Land  Revenue 

Stamps  

Excise 

Law  and  Justice  ... 

Forests  

Assessed  Taxes 

Interest  

Public  Works 

Military  

Post  

Telegraph 

Jails  

Registration 

Police  

Education 

Medicine  

Printing  

Miscellaneous 

Total 

- {Transfer  Items. 

Deposits  and  Loans 
Cash  Remittances... 
Pension  Fund 
Local  Funds 


Total 
Grand  Total 


7IPTS. 

1870-71. 

1881-82. 

£ s. 

£.  s. 

111,363  19 

140,349  5 

25,032  4 

27,880  8 

24,573  9 

18,227  3 

5881  4 

11,658  19 

953  8 

1400  0 

2287  18 

9630  13 

5996  4 

2673  1 

238  11 

78  14 

4571  3 

7398  16 

2465  4 

986  6 

3287  8 

14.342  0 

498  6 

963  0 

211  0 

1081  16 

1076  6 

554  5 

623  6 

1 4 

413  1 

3 12 

16  14 

323  17 

116  12 

. 164,077  16 

210,168  8 

. 18,679  4 

28,279  19 

. 47,467  9 

39,734  7 

73  2 

259  15 

. 21,431  14 

18,189  6 

..  87,651  9 

86,463  7 

..  251,729  5 

296,631  15 

25,032  4 

27,880  8 

Charges. 


Head. 


Refunds  ...  

Land  Revenue  

Stamps 

Excise  

Law  and  f Civil 

Justice.  ( Criminal 

Forests  

Assessed  Taxes  

Administration 

Ecclesiastical  

Medicine  ...  .. 

Allowances  and  Assig'n 
ments  

Pensions  

Public  Works  

Military  

Post  

Telegraph 

Jails  ...  

Registration  

Police  

Education 

Printing  ..  

Minor  Establishments  .. 
Local  Fund  Contribution. 

Cemeteries 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Transfer  Items. 

Deposits  and  Loans 
Cash  Remittances... 

Interest  

Local  Funds 

Total 
Grand  Total 


1870-71. 

1881-82. 

& s. 

£ s. 

1437  8 

761  7 

29,299  4 

27,025  0 

7,936  1 

7671  5 

913  15 

575  10 

6 9 

876  0 

1740  8 

9625  4 

6904  14 

5853  16 

1440  19 

6282  5 

15  0 

• • t 

6 8 

• • • 

924  14 

985  0 

1234  11 

4432  16 

5614  5 

9886  6 

15,950  15 

19115  0 

1676  3 

3238  0 

35,749  18 

24,871  18 

37,425  16 

25,117  16 

3316  2 

7165  18 

2230  12 

962  16 

482  8 

1003  18 

894  4 

10,481  5 

15,891  14 

1145  8 

1094  3 

2448  15 

2866  6 

358  6 

27  12 

. 

126  14 

• . • 

2600  0 

7 4 

24  0 

1486  1 

234  0 

. 145,721  15 

150,806  10 

. 17,520  6 

20,484  4 

. 77,824  17 

113,891  10 

116  0 

161  16 

. 11,887  4 

8345  0 

..  107,348  7 

142,882  10 

..  253,070  5 

293,689  0 

25,032  4 

27,880  8 
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Chapter  X. 

Revenue  and 
Finance. 

Local  Funds. 


REVENUE  OTHER  THAN  IMPERIAL. 

The  district  local  funds,  collected  to  promote  rural  education,  and 
supply  roads,  water,  drains,  rest-houses,  dispensaries,  and  other 
useful  objects,  amounted  in  1881-82  to  a total  sum  of  £17,816 
(Rs.  1,78,160).  The  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  £15,747 
(Rs.  1,57,470).  This  revenue  is  drawn  from  three  sources,  a special 
cess  of  one-sixteenth  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  land  tax,  the 
proceeds  of  certain  subordinate  local  funds,  and  some  miscellaneous 
items  of  revenue.  The  special  land  cess,  of  which  two-thirds  are 
set  apart  as  a road  fund  and  the  rest  as  a school  fund,  yielded  in 
1881-82  a revenue  of  £1 1,450  (Rs.  1,14,500) ; smaller  funds,  including 
a ferry  fund,  a toll  fund,  a travellers'  bungalow  fund,  and  a cattle- 
pound  fund  yielded  £2747  (Rs.  27,470)  ; Government  and  private 
subscriptions  amounted  to  £2518  (Rs.  25,180);  and  miscellaneous 
receipts,  including  certain  items  of  land  revenue,  school  fees,  and  in- 
terest, to  £1100  (Rs.  1 1,000),  ora  total  sum  of  £17,816  (Rs.  1,78,160). 
This  revenue  is  administered  by  committees  composed  partly  of 
officials  and  partly  of  private  members.  Besides  the  district 
committee  consisting  of  the  Collector,  assistant  and  deputy 
collectors,  the  executive  engineer  and  the  education  inspector  as 
official  and  the  proprietor  of  an  alienated  village  and  six  landholders 
as  non-official  members,  each  sub-division  has  its  committee 
consisting  of  an  Assistant  Collector,  the  mamlatdar,  a public  works 
officer,  and  the  deputy  education  inspector  as  official,  and  the 
proprietor  of  an  alienated  village  and  three  landholders  as 
non-official  members.  The  sub-divisional  committees  bring  their 
local  requirements  to  the  notice  of  the  district  committee  which 
prepares  the  yearly  budget. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  local  funds  of  the  district  are 
divided  into  two  main  sections,  one  set  apart  for  public  works  and  the 
other  for  instruction.  During  1881-82  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
under  these  two  heads  were  as  follows  : 


Ndsik  Local  Funds,  1881-82. 
Public  Works. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Balance,  1 st  April  1881  

2188  16  0 

Establishment  

619  9 Rv. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Land  Cess 

7633  12  0 

New  Works  ... 

2580 

Ferries  

55  2 0 

Repairs 

3772  }T  1 

Cattle-pounds  

1430  2 21 

Medical  Charges 

871  18  1 

Rest-houses 

218  8 1 

Miscellaneous 

1609  12  4 

Contributions  

829  14  2 

Balance,  31st  March  1882  ... 

4196  0 0 

Road  Tolls 

1043  12  1 

Miscellaneous  

250  19  51 

Total  ... 

13,650  6 0 

Total  ... 

13,650  6 0 

Instruction. 


Balance,  1st  April  1881  

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

3875  2 4 

School  Charges  

5148  12  0 

One-third  of  the  Land  Cess 

3816  12  1 

Scholarships 

187  8 1£ 

School  Fees 

830  16  2 

School  Houses,  new... 

393  18  4 

Contribution  (Government) 

1650  0 0 

Do.  Repairs 

404  14  1 

Do.  (Private)  

38  18  2 

Miscellaneous... 

158  14  1 

Miscellaneous  

Interest  

13  8 2 

4 18  3 

Balance,  31st  March  1882  

3936  8 6^ 

Total  . . . 

10,229  15  2 

Total  . . . 

10,229  15  2 
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Since  1869  the  following  local  fund  works  have  been  carried  out. 
To  improve  communications,  about  500  miles  of  road  have  either 
been  made  or  repaired,  bridged,  and  planted  with  trees  at  a cost 
of  about  £52,480  (Rs.  5,24,800).  To  improve  the  water-supply 
and  other  village  arrangements,  at  a total  cost  of  £62,384 
(Rs.  6,23,840),  about  240  wells,  33  reservoirs,  and  6 water  troughs 
have  been  made  or  repaired,  and  32  cattle-pounds  and  other 
miscellaneous  works  have  been  completed.  To  help  village 
instruction,  34  schools  have  been  either  built  or  repaired  at  a cost 
of  about  £5645  (Rs.  56,450).  For  the  comfort  of  travellers  125 
rest-houses,  157  village  offices  or  chavdis , and  48  travellers^ 
bungalows  have  been  either  built  or  repaired  at  a total  cost  of  about 
£8461  (Rs.  84,610). 

In  1881-82  there  were  six  municipalities,  at  Yeola,  Sinnar, 
Malegaon,  Nasik,  Trimbak,  and  Igatpuri.  All  of  these  have  been 
established  since  1858.  The  total  municipal  revenue  in  1881-82 
amounted  to  £8646  (Rs.  86,460.  Of  this  sum  £3167  (Rs.  31,670) 
were  recovered  from  octroi  dues,  £2639  (Rs.  26,390)  from  a house 
tax,  £743  (Rs.  7430)  from  a toll  and  wheel  tax,  £1381  (Rs.  13,810) 
from  assessed  taxes,  and  £716  (Rs.  7160)  from  miscellaneous 
sources. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Bombay  District  Municipal  Act  (VI 
of  1873),  all  these  municipalities  are  town  municipalities,  administered 
by  a body  of  commissioners  with  the  Collector  as  the  President  and 
the  assistant  or  deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the  sub-division  as 
vice-president,  the  commissioners  being  chosen  in  the  proportion  of 
at  least  two  non-official  to  each  official  member.  After  April  1883 
the  municipalities  of  Nasik,  Yeola,  and  Malegaon  will  be  made  city 
municipalities. 

The  following  statement  gives  for  each  municipality  the  receipts, 
charges,  and  the  incidence  of  taxation  during  the  year  ending  31st 
March  1882  : 

Ndsih  Municipal  Details,  1881-82. 


Namb. 

i 

When  Established. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Receipts. 

Octroi. 

House 

Tax. 

Tolls  and 
Wheel 
Tax. 

Assessed 

Taxes. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£ 

£. 

Yeola 

1st  August  1858  ... 

17,680 

1053 

732 

... 

456 

164 

2405 

Sinnar 

21st  April  1860 

7955 

... 

166 

... 

16 

182 

M&legaon 

4th  August  1863  ... 

10,624 

482 

449 

• • • 

22 

64 

1017 

N&sik 

1st  May  1864 

23,537 

1632 

978 

639 

891 

364 

4504 

Trimbak 

1st  November  1866. 

3824 

... 

94 

104 

12 

28 

238 

Igatpuri 

1st  December  1868.. 

6306 

... 

220 

... 

... 

80 

300 

Total  ... 

69,926 

3167 

2639 

743 

1381 

716 

8646 

L_i 
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Chapter  X. 

Revenue  and 
Finance. 


Municipalities. 


Nasilc  Municipal  Details,  1881-82 — continued. 


Name. 

Charges. 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Instruc- 

tion. 

Works. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Inci- 

dence. 

Original 

Repairs. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

&. 

£. 

£. 

s.  d. 

Yeola 

182 

9 

681 

28 

73 

35 

286 

1294 

2 8f 

Sinnar 

20 

... 

121 

8 

... 

14 

9 

172 

0 5§ 

Malegaon 

181 

42 

349 

23 

... 

180 

24 

799 

1 10J 

N&sik 

690 

240 

2264 

102 

34 

138 

468 

3936 

3 9f 

Trimbak 

33 

1 

67 

16 

100 

11 

66 

294 

1 2f 

Igatpuri 

38 

15 

179 

... 

15 

59 

19 

325 

0 Ilf 

Total  ... 

1144 

307 

3661 

177 

222 

437 

872 

6823 

... 

Deccan.] 


CHAPTER  XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 


In  1881-82  there  were  262  Government  and  aided  schools,  or  an 
average  of  one  school  for  every  6*3  inhabited  villages,  with  13,254 
names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  9736*4  pupils  or  8*72 
per  cent  of  111,491  the  male  population  between  six  and  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

Excluding  superintendence  charges,  the  expenditure  on  account 
of  these  schools  amounted  in  1881-82  to  £6560  (Rs.  65,600),  of 
which  £2285  (Rs.  22,850)  were  debited  to  provincial  and  £4275 
(Rs.  42,750)  to  local  and  other  funds. 

In  1881-82,  under  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
Education  Inspector,  North-East  Division,  the  education  of  the 
district  was  conducted  by  a local  staff  423  strong,  consisting  of 
a deputy  inspector  with  a yearly  salary  of  £180  (Rs.  1800),  an 
assistant  deputy  inspector  for  Nasik  and  Ahmadnagar  with  a yearly 
salary  of  £90  (Rs.  900),  and  421  masters  and  assistant  masters  of 
schools  with  yearly  salaries  ranging  from  £6  to  £240  (Rs.  60- 
Rs.  2400). 

In  250,  of  the  262  schools,  Marathi  was  taught ; in  four  Marathi 
and  Urdu ; in  four  English  and  Marathi ; one  was  a high  school 
teaching  English,  Marathi,  Sanskrit,  and  Persian  to  the  University 
entrance  standard ; and  three  were  English-teaching  schools  for  the 
children  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians  at  Igatpuri. 

Th4  following  figures  show  the  increase  of  the  teaching  machinery 
of  the  district  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  In  1855  there 
were  fifteen  vernacular  schools  with  1208  names  on  the  rolls.  In 
1865-66  there  were  sixty  schools,  eight  of  them  teaching  English  as 
well  as  Marathi,  with  4132  names  on  the  rolls.  In  1875-76  there 
were  172  schools,  including  a high  school,  and  a total  of  8016 
pupils.  In  1881-82  there  were  262  schools  and  13,254  pupils. 

Two  girls’  schools  were  for  the  first  time  opened  in  1868  at  N4sik 
and  Yeola.  A third  was  opened  at  Sinnar  in  1878-79,  and  four 
more  at  Chandor,  Malegaon,  Ndndgaon,  and  Trimbak  in  1881-82. 
In  the  Chandor  school  Urdu  is  taught,  and  in  the  rest  Marathi. 
Of  321  girls,  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  in  1881-82 
279  were  Hindus,  forty -one  Musalmans,  and  one  was  a Bhil. 
b 23—42 
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Chapter  XI. 
Instruction. 


Readers  and 
Writers. 

1881. 


Pupils  by  Race. 


The  1881  census  returns  give  for  the  chief  races  of  the  district, 
the  following  proportion  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write.  Of 
742,875,  the  total  Hindu  population,  6699  (males  6630,  females  69) 
or  0*90  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  1284  (males  1264,  females  20) 
or  0T7  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under  instruction;  1132 
(males  1094,  females  38)  or  0*15  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  17,771 
(males  17,627,  females  144)  or  2*39  per  cent  above  fifteen  were 
instructed;  308,968  (males  154,592,  females  154,376)  or  41*59 
per  cent  below  fifteen  and  407,018  (males  195,865,  females  211,153) 
or  54*78  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  illiterate.  Of  35,294,  the 
total  Musalman  population,  480  (males  476,  females  4)  or  1*35  per 
cent  below  fifteen  and  95  (males  79,  females  16)  or  0*26  per  cent 
above  fifteen  were  under  instruction  ; 83  (males  74,  females  9)  or 
0*23  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  934  (males  925,  females  9)  or  2*64 
per  cent  above  fifteen  were  instructed ; 12,985  (males  6498,  females 
6487)  or  36*79  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  20,717  (males  10,289, 
females  10,428)  or  58*69  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  illiterate.  Of 
2644  Christians  292  (males  161,  females  131)  or  11*04  per  cent 
below  fifteen,  and  28  (males  16,  females  12)  or  1*05  per  cent  above 
fifteen  were  under  instruction ; 52  (males  36,  females  16)  or  1*96 
per  cent  below  fifteen  and  1173  (males  944,  females  229)  or  44*36 
per  cent  above  fifteen  were  instructed ; and  418  (males  212,  females 
206)  or  15*80  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  681  (males  401,  females  280) 
or  25*75  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  illiterate  : 

NdsiJc  Education  Return,  1881. 


Age. 

Hindus. 

Musalma'ns. 

Christians. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  Instruction — 

Below  fifteen  

6630 

69 

476 

4 

161 

131 

Above  fifteen 

1264 

20 

79 

16 

16 

12 

Instructed — 

Below  fifteen  

1094 

38 

74 

9 

36 

16 

Above  fifteen 

17,627 

144 

925 

9 

944 

229 

Illiterate — 

Below  fifteen 

154,592 

154,376 

6498 

6487 

212 

206 

Above  fifteen 

195,865 

215,153 

10,289 

10,428 

401 

280 

Total  ... 

377,072 

365,800 

18,341 

16,953 

1770 

874 

7 


The  following  statement  shows  that  of  the  two  races  of  the  district, 
the  Musalmans  have  the  larger  proportion  of  their  boys  and  girls 
under  instruction.  The  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Musalman 
pupils  since  1865  (from  135  to  740)  is  partly  due  to  the  special 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  increase  the  number  of  Urdu 
schools : 

Pupils  by  Race,  1855-1882. 


Race. 

1855-56. 

Percen- 

tage. 

1865-66. 

Percen- 

tage. 

1875-76. 

Percen- 

tage. 

1879-80 

Percen- 

tage. 

1881-82. 

Percen- 

tage. 

Hindus  ... 

1214 

0*17 

3993 

0*58 

7356 

1-06 

8586 

1-24 

11,705 

1*71 

Musalmans. 

54 

0*16 

135 

0-41 

655 

2-03 

747 

2-39 

1289 

3-65 
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Of  13,254,  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  Government  and  aided 
schools  in  1881-82,  there  were  thirty  Europeans,  seventy-nine 
Indo-Europeans,  thirty-six  Portuguese,  115  or  0*86  per  cent  Native 
Christians  ; 2936  or  2215  per  cent  Brahmans ; 258  or  1*94  per  cent 
Kshatriyas  or  Rajputs ; seventy-two  or  0*05  per  cent  Kayasths  oi 
Prabhus ; 162  or  P22  per  cent  Lingayats ; 327  or  2*46  percent 
Jains  ; 1087  or  8*19  per  cent  traders,  almost  all  Yanis  and  Bhatlas  ; 
3198  or  24*12  per  cent  husbandmen,  chiefly  Kunbis  ; 2017  or  15*14 
per  cent  artisans,  Sonars,  Sutars,  Lohars,  and  Shimpis ; 458  or  3*45 
per  cent  shopkeepers,  Ghanchis,  Kachis,  and  lambolis ; 199  or  1 49 
per  cent  labourers  and  servants,  Dhobis,  Bhistis,  and  Bhois  ,*  299  or 
2*25  per  cent  depressed  classes,  Mochis,  Dheds,  Bhangis,  Mangs, 
and  Mhars ; and  358  or  2*70  per  cent  miscellaneous,  Bhats, 
Vanjaris,  and  Bharvflds  ; 1289  or  9*72  per  cent  Musalmans,  of  whom 
forty-four  were  Moghals,  twenty-one  Bohons,  306  Mianas,  918  weie 
Khojas  and  Memans,  and  two  were  Pathans  ; twenty-two  Paisis  ; six 
Beni-Israels  or  Indian  Jews;  and  306  or  2*30  per  cent  belonged  to 
the  aboriginal  or  hill  tribes. 

The  following  table  prepared  from  special  returns  furnished  by 
the  Education  Department,  shows  in  detail  the  number  of  schools 
and  pupils  with  the  cost  to  Government  : 

Ndsik  School  Return,  1855-56,  1865-66,  and  1879-80. 


Class. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

Government. 

High  School 

Anglo-vernacular 
Vernacular  j 

Total  ... 

. 

17 

"8 

52 

1 

5 

165 

5 

1214 

1036 

2957 

181 

605 

7614 

186 

54 

36 

99 

5 

26 

702 

5 

17 

60 

176 

1214 

3993 

8586 

54 

135 

738 

1 

Class. 

Pupils. 

Average  daily 
attendance. 

Parsis. 

Total. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

Government. 

nigh  School 

Anglo-vernacular 

Vernacular  j 

Total  ... 

"i 

4 

”4 

1 

1268 

1076 

3056 

190 

631 

8320 

192 

910 

899 

2446 

134 

440 

5963 

141 

... 

4 

9 

1268 

4132 

9333 

910 

3345 

6678 

Class. 

Fees. 

Cost  per  Pupil. 

Receipts. 

Government, 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

Government. 

High  School 

Anglo- vernacular 

Vernacular  | 

Total  . . 

I d to  6 cl 

| Cl  to  15 
f cl  to  6fl 

2s  to  3s 
Is  to  2s 
| d to  6d 

£ s.  d. 

... 

0 io  3| 

£ S.  d. 

3 4 8^ 
0 17  l 

£ s.  d. 
6 10 
11C 

0 15  2 

1 7 3 

£ 

... 

... 

360 

£ 

472 

1136 

& 

493 

89 

1547 

43 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

360 

1608 

2172 
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Nasih  School  Return,  1855-56,  1865-66,  and  1879-80. 


Receipts — continued. 

Class. 

Local  Cess. 

Municipality. 

Private  Individuals. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

Government. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

High  School 

• • • 

... 

... 

• • « 

59 

64 

Anglo-vernacular 

. . . 

236 

157 

• « • 

11 

1 

164 

Vernacular  [ ^ ;;; 

514 

• • • 

2916 

84 

... 

10 

2 

24 

65 

112 

56 

Total  ... 

... 

750 

3157 

... 

11 

71 

24 

66 

396 

Receipts — continued. 

Expenditure. 

Class. 

Fees. 

Total. 

Inspection  and 

Instruction. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

Government. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

High  School 

... 

• » • 

243 

859 

829 

Anglo-vernacular 

74 

336 

45 

• • • 

1056 

455 

889 

454 

Vernacular  ^ 

345 

643 

458 

2060 

5228 

185 

467 

1277 

4160 

191 

Total  ... 

74 

681 

931 

458 

3116 

6727 

467 

2166 

5634 

Class. 

Expenditure— continued. 

Buildings. 

Scholarships. 

Total. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

Government. 

High  School  ... 
Anglo-vernacular  ... 

Vernacular 

Total  ... 

• « • 

• « • 

£ 

87 

942 

£ 

12 

433 

2 

... 

£ 

63 

£ 

194 

• • • 

£ 

467 

£ 

1039 

2219 

£ 

1035 

454 

4593 

193 

... 

1029 

447 

... 

63 

194 

467 

3258 

6275 

Class. 

Cost  to 

Got 

rernment. 

Local  Cess. 

Other  Funds. 

Total. 

§ 

• 

O 

ID 

00 

rH 

CD 

CD 

• 

ID 

CD 

00 

rH 

o 

00 

1 

05 

00 

rH 

CD 

lO 

lO 

00 

rH 

CD 

CD 

i 

ID 

CD 

OO 

rH 

o 

op 

05 

i>- 

OO 

rH 

CD 

ID 

ID 

LD 

CO 

rH 

CD 

CD 

ID 

CD 

OO 

rH 

o 

OO 

t 

05 

L- 

OO 

rH 

CD 

ID 

i 

ID 

ID 

OO 

rH 

CD 

CD 

i 

ID 

CD 

OO 

rH 

o 

oo 

i 

05 

Jt^ 

00 

rH 

Government. 

High  School 

Anglo-vernacular 

Vernacular  j ggg 

Total  ... 

£ 

• • • 

359 

£ 

471 

1136 

£ 

506 

89 

1547 

48 

£ 

• » • 

• V • 

£ 

163 

535 

£ 

157 

2293 

87 

£ 

108 

• *» 

£ 

348 

411 

£ 

356 

209 

753 

58 

£ 

467 

£. 

982 

2082 

£ 

862 

455 

4593 

193 

359 

1607 

2190 

... 

698 

2537 

108 

759 

1376 

467 

3064 

6103 

A comparison  of  the  present  (1 880)  provision  for  teaching  the 
town  and  the  country  population  gives  the  following  results  : 

In  the  town  of  Ndsik  there  were  in  1879-80  nine  Government 
schools  with  1154  names  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  899'5  pupils  or  4'6  per  cent  of  the  city  population.  Of  these 
schools  one  was  a high  school  and  eight  were  venacular  schools 
seven  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  each 
pupil  in  the  high  school  was  £6  3s.  9|d.  (Rs.  61-14-6)  ; in  the 
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other  schools  the  cost  varied  from  £1  6s.  0 \d.  to  5s.  8d.  (Rs.  13-0-4  - 
Rs.  2-13-4).  Since  1871,  four  pupils  have,  on  an  average,  passed  the 
University  entrance  examination  from  the  Nasik  High  School.1  In 
addition  to  the  schools  mentioned  above  there  were  in  1879-80  three 
private  schools  belonging  to  the  Church  Mission  Society  at  Sharanpur 
near  Nasik,  one  an  Anglo-vernacular  and  two  vernacular  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  with  seventy-seven  names  on  the 
rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  seventy  pupils. 

In  Yeola  there  were  in  1879-80  five  schools,  one  a second  grade 
Anglo-vernacular  and  four  vernacular  schools  with  464  names  on 
the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  359.  The  cost  of  each  pupil 
in  the  Anglo-vernacular  school  was  £1  3s.  8| d.  (Rs.  11-13-9)  and  in 
the  vernacular  schools  from  £1  9s.  8Jd.  to  2s.  8§d.  (Rs.  14-13-8- 
Rs.  1-5-5). 

In  Malegaon  there  were  four  schools,  one  of  them  a second  grade 
Anglo-vernacular  school  and  three  vernacular  schools,  with  374 
names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  262.  The  cost 
of  each  pupil  in  the  Anglo -vernacular  school  was  £1  2s.  7 %d. 

(Rs.  11-4-10),  and  in  the  vernacular  schools  from  14s.  3 \d.  to  9s.  8\d. 
(Rs. 7-2-4 -Rs.  4-13-8). 

In  Sinnar  there  were  two  vernacular  schools  with  295  names  on 
the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  215  pupils.  The  cost  for 
each  pupil  in  the  vernacular  schools  vaa-ied  from  13s.  10 d.  to  8s.  9 \d. 
(Rs.  6-14-8  - Rs.  4-6-4).  In  Vinchur  there  was  one  vernacular  school, 
with  113  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  92*3  pupils. 
The  cost  of  each  pupil  w^as  17s.  8^d.  (Rs.  8-13-5).  In  Chandor 
there  were  two  vernacular  schools,  with  156  names  on  the  rolls  and 
an  average  attendance  of  122.  The  cost  of  each  pupil  varied  from 
£1  2s.  9f d.  to  7s.  lfd.  (Rs.  11-6-6  - Rs.  3-9-1). 

Exclusive  of  the  six  towns  of  Nasik,  Yeola,  Sinnar,  Malegaon, 
Vinchur,  and  Chandor,  the  district  of  Nasik  was  in  1879-80  provided 
with  158  schools  or  an  average  of  one  school  for  every  ten  inhabited 
villages. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  these  schools 
by  sub-divisions  : 

Nasik  Village  Schools t 1879-80. 


Subdivisions. 

Villages. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Schools 

(Boys). 

Sub-Division. 

Villages. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Schools 

(Boys). 

Malegaon  

141 

57,258 

15 

Nasik  

135 

67,835 

18 

N&ndgaon  

88 

30,230 

5 

Peint  

239 

47,033 

8 

Yeola  

116 

41,852 

11 

Dindori  

128 

68,626 

11 

Niph&d  

120 

80,696 

23 

Kalvan  

189 

54,152 

10 

Sinnar  

98 

54,828 

19 

Baglan  

160 

59,051 

17 

Igatpuri  

128 

57,735 

12 

Chandor  

106 

44,468 

9 

Before  the  opening  of  Government  schools,  every  large  village 
had  its  private  school  which  was  generally  taught  by  a Brahman. 
Since  the  opening  of  Government  schools  the  number  of  private 
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1 The  details  are  : 1871,  2 ; 1872,  6 ; 1873,  4 ; 1874,  3 ; 1875,  5 ; 1876,  0 ; 1877,  1 ; 
1878,  5 ; 1879,  5 ; 1880,  2 ; 1881,  7 ; and  1882,  7. 
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schools  has  (1879-80)  fallen  to  twenty-three  with  an  attendance  of 
630  pupils.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  private  schools  are  found  in 
Nasik  city  ; the  rest  are  scattered  over  the  chief  country  towns.  Stray 
Brahmans  sometimes  open  temporary  schools  in  villages  where 
there  are  no  Government  schools,  but  few  of  these  villages  can 
supply  as  many  as  ten  pupils.  The  Brahman  teacher  is  paid  gene- 
rally in  grain  and  sometimes  in  cash.  His  total  yearly  receipts 
probably  vary  from  £7  4s.  to  £8  8s.  (Rs.  72  - Rs.  84).  In  large 
villages  where  Government  schools  are  now  opened,  teachers  of  this 
class  used  to  earn  from  £10  to  £15  (Rs.  100  - Rs.  150)  a year  and 
sometimes  more.  The  managers  of  such  schools  have  several  sources 
of  income.  On  joining  the  school  a boy  offers  from  6d.  to  2s.  (Re.J  - 
Re.  1)  and  a cocoanut  to  Sarasvati,  the  goddess  of  learning.  The 
usual  rate  of  fees  varies  from  3d.  to  Is.  (2-8  annas)  a month  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  the  pupil's  parents.  The  master  generally  gives 
two  holidays,  on  the  first  and  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  on 
these  days  he  receives  from  each  pupil  a betelnut,  a quarter  of  an 
anna  and  a handful,  or  phaski,  of  grain.  When  a boy  has 
finished  the  multiplication  tables  he  is  generally  promoted  to  the 
class  of  copy,  kharda,  writers.  On  promotion  he  pays  the  master  a 
fee  of  from  2s.  to  4s.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  2).  These  promotions  are  made  on 
lucky  days  such  as  the  New  Year's  Day  (March-  April  or  October  - 
November),  the  tenth  of  the  first  half  of  Ashvin  (August- September), 
and  Makar  Sankrdnt  (12th  January).  On  the  occasion  of  the  thread 
or  marriage  ceremony  of  one  of  the  pupils  the  teacher  claims  a 
present  of  a turban  and  a pair  of  waistcloths.  Boys  seldom  stay  at 
these  schools  after  they  are  fifteen,  and  most  of  the  pupils  are  under 
ten  or  twelve.  Girls  do  not  attend  private  schools.  Boys  of  from 
six  to  eight  or  nine  are  taught  the  multiplication  tables,  and  after- 
wards learn  to  write  by  tracing  letters  on  a sanded  board.  The 
best  of  these  private  schools  teach  their  pupils  to  read  current 
Marathi  or  Modi  fluently  and  write  it  clearly,  and  give  them  extreme 
skill  in  mental  arithmetic.  The  boys  go  to  the  teacher's  dwellings. 

If  his  house  is  small  the  master  hires  or  procures  a place  for  his 
school. 

Two  weekly  Marathi  papers  are  published  in  Nasik  town,  the  Nasik 
Vritta  or  Nasik  News  of  ten  and  the  Gang  a Lahari  or  the  Ganges' 
Waves  of  three  years'  standing.  Both  are  poorly  conducted-  on 
single  sheets  and  cost  subscribers  4s.  (Rs.  2)  a year  if  paid  in  advance, 
and  6s.  (Rs.^3)  if  paid  in  arrears.  The  circulation  of  each  of  the 
two  papers  is  below  100  copies.  Other  papers  have  from  time  to 
time  been  stai  ted  m Nasik,  but  all  have  failed  from  want  of  support. 

Besides  the  Nasik  Native  General  Library,  which  was  established 
in  1840,  there  are  three  libraries,  one  at  Yeola  which  was  begun  in 
1866  and  two  in  Malegaon,  the  Camp  Library  opened  in  1853  and 
the  Town  Library  in  1865.  There  are  also  two  reading-rooms  at 
Sinnar  and  at  Dindori.  The  Nasik  Library  is  accommodated  in  the 
Collector's  office  which  was  formerly  the  Peshwa's  palace.  Besides 
some  vernacular  papers,  the  library  subscribes  for  the  two  Bombay 
dailies . and  has  about  2000  books,  English  and  vernacular. 
Subscriptions  varying  from  6d,  to  6s,  (Re.J  - Rs.  3)  amount  to  about 
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£5  (Es.  50)  a month.,  and  the  local  municipality  pays  a yearly  grant 
of  £10  (Rs.  100).  The  charges  amount  to  about  £60  (Es.  600)  a year. 
The  Yeola  Library  is  held  in  a hired  building.  It  subscribes  for 
several  vernacular  papers  and  has  about  400  volumes,  mostly 
vernacular.  The  subscriptions  vary  from  3d.  to  2s.  (Re.£  - Ee.  1) 
a month  and  yield  about  £12  (Es.  120)  a year,  the  municipality 
paying  a yearly  grant  of  £6  (Es.  60).  The  charges  come  to  about 
£10  (Es.  100).  The  Malegaon  Camp  Library  is  held  in  a Govern- 
ment building.  At  starting,  besides  presents  of  books  from  English 
officers,  the  library  had  a donation  of  £5  (Es.  50)  from  Lord  Falk- 
land, the  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  two  donations  of  £20  (Es.  200) 
and  £25  2s.  (Es.  251)  from  European  and  Native  residents  of  the 
camp.  The  library  subscribes  for  some  weekly  papers,  English  and 
vernacular,  anS.  has  about  1100  volumes,  mostly  English  and  a few 
vernacular.  The  library  has  a yearly  income  of  about  £12  (Es.  120), 
which  is  solely  derived  from  monthly  subscriptions  which  vary  from 
6d.  to  2s.  (Ee.J  - Ee.  1).  The  charges  amount  to  about  £9  (Es.  90) 
a year.  The  Malegaon  City  Library  is  held  in  a hired  house.  It  had 
a building  of  its  own  which  was  destroyed  by  the  1872  floods. 
The  library  subscribes  for  a few  vernacular  newspapers,  and  has 
about  300  volumes,  most  of  them  presented  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Sheppard, 
C.S.,  who  was  the  First  Assistant  Collector  of  Khdndesh  when  the 
library  was  started.  Monthly  subscriptions  ranging  from  Qd.  to  2s. 
(Ee.J  - Ee.  1)  yield  a yearly  income  of  about  £40  (Es.  400),  and  the 
Malegaon  municipality  pays  a yearly  grant  of  £3  12s.  (Es.  36).  The 
charges  amount  to  about  £10  (Es.  100).  The  Sinnar  Eeading-room 
started  in  1874  subscribes  for  eight  weekly  papers  ; the  library 
contains  about  fifty  volumes.  The  yearly  income  of  about  £15 
(Es.  150)  is  derived  from  monthly  subscriptions  and  a yearly 
municipal  grant  of  £2  8s.  (Rs.  24).  The  charges  amount  to  about 
£12  (Es.  120).  The  Dindori  reading  room  contains  about  fifty 
volumes  and  has  got  about  twenty  subscribers,  the  average  yearly 
income  being  £4  (Es.  40)  and  the  expenditure  £3  12s.  (Es.  36). 

Several  societies  or  sabhds  have  been  started  in  Ndsik.  The 
Ndsik  Sarvajanik  Sabha  or  Public  Society  was  started  on  the  15th 
of  May  1869,  under  the  influence  of  the  Poona  Society  of  the  same 
name.  Forty-two  names  were  originally  registered  as  members, 
but  the  number  has  since  fallen  to  thirty-one.  The  subscription  of 
the  .members  is  supposed  to  represent  one  day’s  income.  The 
society  met  regularly  for  about  a year  and  twice  petitioned  Govern- 
ment on  municipal  matters.  There  was  a slight  revival  of  interest 
in  October  1880.  With  this  exception,  since  1870,  the  existence  of 
the  society  has  been  little  more  than  nominal. 

On  the  7th  April  1875,  three  Deccan  Brahmans  went  from  Nasik 
to  Sinnar  and  persuaded  1518  of  the  Sinnar  people  to  form  a public 
society,  sdrvaj anik  sabha,  and  sign  a paper  making  this  society  their 
agents.  Of  the  1518  persons,  who  signed  the  paper,  138  were 
chosen  members.  No  additions  have  since  been  made.  The 
members  are  all  Hindus,  chiefly  Brahmans,  pleaders,  merchants,  and 
large  landholders.  The  yearly  expenditure  which  amounts  to  about 
£5  (Es.  50)  is  met  by  subscription.  There  is  a standing  committee. 
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and  quarterly  general  meetings  are  held.  The  society  petitioned 
Government  in  1876  against  the  Revenue  Jurisdiction  Bill,  and  in 
favour  of  repairing  the  Sinnar  town  walls.  It  is  said  to  have  no  local 
influence. 

On  the  1 5th  J une  1880,  a Landlord’s  Wellwishing  Society,  Indmddr 
Hitechhu  Sabha , was  started  at  Nasik.  The  objects  of  the  society 
are  stated  to  be  to  consider  the  orders  relating  to  the  holders  of  land 
and  other  state  grants,  and  lay  their  grievances  before  Government ; 
to  suggest  changes  for  the  benefit  of  these  classes  ; and  to  give 
advice  to  landholders  and  grant-holders.  The  society  numbers 
forty-five  members,  most  of  whom  are  local  land  and  grant  holders. 

. The  objects  of  the  society  are  carried  out  by  a sub-committee  which 
meets  once  a fortnight.  The  expenses  amount  to  £3  (Rs.  30)  a 
year.  They  are  met  by  contributions  from  four  of  the  members. 
The  society  has  thrice  petitioned  Government,  against  section  85  of 
the  Bombay  Land  Revenue  Code,  against  the  levy  of  Local  Funds 
Cess  from  the  holders  of  grant  or  inam  lands,  and  in  favour  of 
allowing  the  holders  of  alienated  villages  to  name  their  own  village 
officers. 

The  Nasik  Elocution  Society  or  Vaktritva  Sabha  was  started  on 
the  25th  of  August  1878,  at  Nasik,  by  some  of  the  leading  people 
of  the  town.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  encourage  public 
speaking  by  giving  prizes  to  good  Marathi  speakers.  Two  or  three 
subjects,  political  social  or  religious,  are  announced  every  year  by 
the  secretary,  and  candidates  are  invited  to  speak  on  those  subjects  at 
a public  meeting  to  be  held  two  months  after  the  issue  of  the  notice. 
A committee  of  five  members  chosen  from  the  audience  decides  the 
merits  of  the  speakers,  and  prizes  of  from  £2  165.  to  £3  10s.  (Rs.  28  - 
Rs.  35)  are  given  to  the  successful  competitors.  The  necessary 
funds  are  raised  by  private  yearly  subscriptions,  and  the  subscribers 
are  considered  members  of  the  Sabha  for  the  time  being. 

On  the  9th  May  1880,  a literary  society  called  the  Girvan  Parishad 
or  Sanskrit  Society  was  established  by  Mr.  Shivram  Ramkrishna 
with  the  object  of  raising  a class  of  fluent  Sanskrit  speakers.  The 
society  consists  of  a President,  two  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries, 
and  eight  permanent  members.  A meeting  is  held  on  the  first  day 
of  every  Hindu  month  at  which  Sanskrit  only  is  spoken.  At  each 
meeting  the  President  chooses  a theme  for  the  next  meeting. 
Candidates  who  are  willing  to  speak  on  the  proposed  theme  sehd  in 
their  names,  and,  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  four  members  form  a 
committee  and  assign  a certain  number  of  marks  to  each  speaker. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  marks  are  shown  to  the  President 
who  gives  a prize  to  the  speaker  to  whom  the  largest  number  of 
marks  has  been  awarded.  The  meetings  of  the  society  are  popular 
and  successful,  and  have  revived  the  interest  in  Sanskrit  which  had 
nearly  died  out.1 


1 So  far  nine  themes  have  been  chosen  : (1)  A description  of  the  Ganges  ; (2)  Sans- 
krit Grammar  ; (3)  A brief  description  of  the  Bharatiya  Tirthds  or  sacred  waters  of 
India  ; (4)  A Brhhman’s  Gaily  Duties  ; (5)  Hindu  Sh&stras  ; (6)  False  evidence  ; (7)  The 
use  of  knowledge ; (8)  The  Life  of  Shanka'r&ch&rya  ; (9)  What  is  Truth  ? 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HEALTH. 

Nasik  is  one  of  tlie  healthiest  districts  in  Western  India.  The 
eastern  parts  are  subject  to  great  varieties  of  temperature,  the 
thermometer  occasionally  falling  below  the  freezing  point  in  January 
and  February  and  rising  to  100°  in  April  and  May.  Over  the  whole 
district  the  average  yearly  maximum  temperature  is  about  83° 
and  the  minimum  about  68°.  The  rainfall  is  heavy  in  the  hilly  tracts 
in  the  west,  moderate  in  the  centre,  and  uncertain  and  scanty 
in  the  east.  Westerly  winds  prevail  during  the  hot  weather 
(March -May)  and  in  the  rainy  season  (June- October),  and  north- 
east and  north  winds  during  the  cold  months  (November -March). 

The  commonest  and  most  fatal  disease  is  fever,  sometimes  of  a 
malignant  type.1 2  Next  to  fevers  the  chief  diseases  are  bowel 
complaints,  bronchitis,  and  skin  diseases.  Except  that  guinea-worm 
is  common  during  the  rainy  months,  nothing  has  been  recorded  of 
the  other  forms  of  local  disease. 

Fever,  which  is  most  common  after  the  close  of  the  rainy  season 
(October-November),  is  the  great  endemic  disease  causing  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths.  The  type  of  fever  is  almost 
always  intermittent  at  the  beginning,  and  in  ordinary  cases  remains 
intermittent  throughout  the  attack  for  a longer  or  shorter  period. 
Spasms  of  fever  often  follow  one  another,  till  the  patient  is  reduced 
to  great  weakness  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  followed 
by  a fatal  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  bowels.  In  the 
more  severe  seizures  the  fever  spasms  quickly  change  into  low 
continual  fever,  under  which  the  patient  rapidly  sinks  to  coma  and 
death.  Malarial  fevers  are  commoner  than  might  be  expected  in  a 
district  so  free  from  marshes  or  large  tracts  of  forest/  Of  14.5,989 
or  a yearly  average  of  11,230  deaths  from  fever  during  the  thirteen 
years  ending  1881,  there  were  3584  deaths  in  1869,  5666  in  1870, 
7788  in  1871, 12,429  in  1872,  9070  in  1873,  8501  in  1874,  11,167  in 
1875,  12,008  in  1876,  14,899  in  1877,  21,360  in  1878,  11,709  in 
1879,  11,481  in  1880,  and  16,327in  1881. 

Of  19,544  or  a yearly  average  of  about  1503  deaths  from  bowel 
complaints  during  the  thirteen  years  ending  1881,  there  were  988 


1 The  account  of  diseases  and  epidemics  has  been  compiled  from  information 
supplied  by  Honorary  Assistant  Surgeon  B.  Burn. 

2 In  Dr.  Leith’s  opinion  the  prevalence  of  malaria  is  due  to  the  layer  of  trap  that 
underlies  the  thin  surface  coating  of  gravel  and  soil.  The  underlying  rock  prevents 
the  water  from  draining  and  leaves  a sodden  surface  soil,  which  under  the  influence 
of  a hot  sun  breeds  a heavy  malarious  heat, 
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deaths  in  1869,  1181  in  1870,  1748  in  1871,  1950  in  1872,  1106  in 
1873,  1337  in  1874,  1716  in  1875,  1630  in  1876,  1764  in  1877,  2010 
in  1878,  1122  in  1879,  1201  in  1880,  and  1791  in  1881. 

During  the  thirteen  years  ending  1881  only  two  years  1873  and 
1874  have  been  free  from  cholera.  In  the  remaining  eleven  years 
the  number  of  deaths  averaged  1078  or  1*69  per  1000.  The 
epidemic  was  fiercest  in  1875  when  there  were  2812  deaths  or  3*83 
per  1000,  and  mildest  in  1870  when  there  were  fifty-three  deaths 
or  0'09  per  1000.  The  details  are  : 


Nasih  Cholera , 1869-1881. 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Per 

thousand 

1869  

835 

1-31 

1870  

53 

0-09 

1871  ... 

1451 

2-16 

1872  

1893 

2-81 

1873  

1874  ... 

1875  

2812 

3-83 

1876  

333 

0*44 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Per 

thousand. 

1877  

1963 

2*87 

1878  ... 

871 

1-27 

1879  ... 

134 

0-19 

1880  

55 

0-08 

1881  

1461 

1-87 

Average 

1078 

1-69 

In  1881,  when  there  were  1461  or  44’61  per  cent  deaths  out  of 
3275  attacks,  the  district  was  free  from  cholera  until  the  31st  of 
July,  when  a case  was  reported  from  the  town  of  Malegaon.  On 
that  day  theie  were  14  attacks  and  3 deaths.  In  August  there 
were  977  attacks  and  476  deaths.  In  September  cholera  continued 
unabated,  disappearing  only  in  Yeola  and  causing  420  deaths  out 
of  1096  attacks.  In  October  though  it  disappeared  from  Igatpuri 
sub-division  and  Malegaon  cantonment  it  reappeared  in  Yeola 
causing  503  deaths  out  of  1106  attacks.  In  November  there  was  a 
sudden  decrease  though  it  continued  in  five  sub-divisions  causing 
59  deaths  out  of  82  attacks.  The  last  case  occurred  in  Nampur  in 
Baglan  on  the  30th  of  November.  Of  147  affected  by  cholera  out 
of  1629,  one  was  in  July,  39  in  August,  59  in  September  47  in 
October,  and  one  in  November. 

Since  the  beginning  of  British  rule  cholera  has  from  time  to  time 
broken  out  with  more  or  less  severity  in  the  town  of  Nasik.  Its 
impure  watei -supply,  its  low-lying  and  crowded  quarters  cut  off 
from  the  bieeze,  and  the  frequent  arrivals  of  unhealthy  pilgrims 
make  Nasik  specially  liable  to  attacks  of  cholera.  The  severest 
outbreaks  on  record  were  in  1819-20,  1829-80,  and  in  1838-89 
Besides  those  specially  fatal  outbreaks,  the  Nasik  hospital  returns 
show  that  in  fourteen  years*  cholera  was  epidemic,  and  that  in  two 
more  (1857  and  1808)  sporadic  cases  occurred.  In  the  fourteen  years 
when  it  was  epidemic,  cholera  has  broken  out  twice  in  January 
once  in  February,  twice  in  April,  three  times  in  May,  twice  in  June’ 
once  m J uly,  once  m August,  and  once  in  September.  The  disease 
seems  never  to  have  appeared  in  March,  October,  November  or 


1 The  years  are  1846, 1849,  1850,  1851,  1854 
1872,  and  1875. 


, 1859,  1860,  1862, 


1864,  1865,  1869,  187b 
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December.  But,  at  one  time  or  another,  it  has  prevailed  during 
every  month  of  the  year;  in  June  nine  times,  in  May  eight  times, 
in  July  seven  times,  in  February  and  April  four  times,  in  January 
three  times,  in  March,  August  and  September  twice,  and  in 
October,  November  and  December,  once. 

In  1846  there  were  1440  deaths,  about  2000  in  1854,  and  about 
230  in  1869.  Since  1870  a more  accurate  record  has  been  kept  of 
the  progress  of  the  different  epidemics.  In  1871,  between  the  28th 
April  and  the  5th  July,  there  were  134  seizures  and  45  deaths.  In 
1872  cholera  appeared  on  the  25th  January  and  lasted  till  the 
24th  February.  It  broke  out  again  on  the  7th  of  May  and  continued 
till  the  28th  of  August.  In  both  outbreaks  there  were  altogether 
441  seizures  and  185  deaths.  The  Nasik  hospital  returns  for  the 
eight  years  ending  1882  record  11  cases  and  5 deaths  in  1875,  2 
cases  and  2 deaths  in  1876,  24  cases  and  11  deaths  in  1877,  25  cases 
and  9 deaths  in  1878,  no  cases  in  1879  and  1880,  70  cases  and  9 
deaths  in  1881,  and  140  cases  and  38  deaths  in  1882. 

In  all  these  outbreaks  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  the  true 
Asiatic  malignant  cholera,  though  the  later  outbreaks,  perhaps  from 
the  greater  care  paid  to  the  cleanness  of  the  town,  have  been  some- 
what mild.  The  attacks  have  been  slightly  more  frequent  in  the 
hot  months  than  at  other  seasons.  The  heat  and  the  scanty  supply 
of  water  may  have  been  predisposing  causes  ; but  tne  difference 
has  not  been  sufficiently  marked  to  prove  that  the  hot  weather 
specially  favours  the  disease.  Except  a few  sporadic  cases,  the  town 
has  at  times  been  altogether  free  from  cholera  for  one,  two,  and 
even  four  years.  From  August  1869  till  April  1871  cholera  was 
unknown.  On  the  28th  of  April  1871  a case  occurred  and  was  traced 
to  travellers  returning  from  Pandharpur,  where  cholera  had  prevailed 
in  the  previous  November.  The  cause  of  the  two  outbreaks  in 
1872  could  not  be  distinctly  traced.  But  an  examination  of  the 
death  reports  of  the  different  sub-divisions  showed  that  cholera  had 
prevailed  more  or  less  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  from 
Pandharpur  in  November  1870  to  November  1872,  when  it  entirely 
ceased.  As  far  as  has  been  observed,  cholera  attacks  all  classes  in 
all  parts  of  the  town,  though  on  the  whole  the  poor  suffer  most.  In 
the  outbreak  between  the  14th  of  May  and  26th  of  July  1846,  in 
a population  of  23,091,  of  1950  seizures  1440  were  fatal  or  8*4  per 
cent  (ff  attacks  and  6' 2 per  cent  of  deaths.  In  the  1871  outbreak,, 
in  a population  of  22,878,  of  134  seizures  45  were  fatal,  or  a 
percentage  of  0'6  of  attacks,  and  0’2  of  deaths.  In  1872,  in  a 
population  of  22,436,  of  441  seizures  185  were  fatal  or  nearly  2 per 
cent  of  attacks  and  0'1  per  cent  of  deaths. 

After  cholera  the  leading  epidemics  are  small-pox,  measles,  and 
hooping  cough.  Since  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  district  has 
probably  never  been  free  from  small-pox.  Of  7071,  or  a yearly 
average  of  544  deaths  from  small-pox  during  the  thirteen  years 
ending  1881,  there  were  68  deaths  in  1869,  64  in  1870,  164  in  1871, 
2152  in  1872,  170  in  1873,  48  in  1874,  39  in  1875,  872  in  1876, 
3431  in  1877,  53  in  1878,  5 in  1879,  1 in  1880,  and  4 in  1881, 
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Measles  attract  little  attention.  Cases  are  almost  never  brought 

for  treatment,  and  are  not  recorded  separately  in  the  health 
returns. 

Hooping  cough  occasionally  prevails,  and  cases  are  sometimes 
brought  to  the  Nasik  dispensary.  But,  as  far  as  is  known,  the 
disease  does  not  occur  in  a severe  form. 

In  cases,  of  fever  the  usual  treatment  by  native  practitioners  is, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  if  the  fever  is  slight,  to  prescribe 
about  four  ounces  of  warm  water  in  three  doses  to  produce  diaphoresis 
and  lower  the  system.  After  this  about  eight  ounces  of  a decoction 
of  ringni  Solanum  jacquinii  roots,  hutki  Picorrhiza  kurroo,  ginger, 
gulvel  Tinospora  cordifolia,  and  roots  of  the  castor-oil  plant  "are 
prescribed  twice  a day.  In  severe  fevers  no  medicine  is  given  for 
nine  days,  and  no  food  or  drink  except  gruel  and  warm  water.  On 
the  tenth  day  the  same  decoction  is  administered  as  in  cases  of 
slight  fever.  If  coma  sets  in  red  hot  irons  are  applied  to  the 
temples.  . In  cases  of  bronchitis  one-fourth  part  of  a croton-seed 
steeped  in  cow’s  urine  is  taken  to  open  the  bowels.  After  this 
about  four  ounces  of  a decoction  made  of  ringni  roots,  adulsa  Justicia 
vasica,  and  gulvel  are  prescribed  thrice  a day,  and  sour  or  oilv 
ai  tides  of  food  are  forbidden.  For  diarrhoea  small  quantities  of 
ndgarmotha  or  the  roots  of  Oyperus  rotundus,  indrajav  or  the  seeds 
of  Wnghtia  pubescens,  the  tender  leaves  of  bel  AEgle  marmelos, 
honey,  shevari  Bombax  malabarica  gum,  and  dhdyti  Grislea 
tomentosa  flowers  are  mixed  and  taken  in  curds  thrice  a'  day  with  a 
little  molasses.  In  cases  of  dysentery  the  treatment  begins  with  a 
dose  of  castor-oil  and  ginger  tea.  Then  the  roots  of  huda  Wrightia 
antidysentenca,  the  tender  leaves  of  bel,  ndgarmotha , and  vdla  or  the 
spathy  leaves  of  Andropogon  citratus  are  pounded  and  made  into 
small  pills  which  are  taken  three  or  four  times  a day.  The  patient’s 
diet  is  confined  to  rice,  pulse,  and  curry  mixed  with  hoham  Garcinia 
purpurea.  For  cholera,  garlic,  cumin-seed,  saindhav  or  rock-salt, 

ac^pepper,  pimp li  or  the  fruit  of  Piper  longa,  and  asafoetida  are 
mixed  and  made  into  pills  and  taken  with  lime-juice.  One  or  two 
of  these  pills  are  given  daily,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  Hot  bricks  are 
applied  and  the  body  is  rubbed  with  ginger  powder.  The  drink  is  a 
decoction  of  vavding  Embellica  ribes  seeds. 

In  1881,  besides  the  civil  hospital  at  Nasik,  there  were  seven 
dispensaries,  one  each  at  Malegaon,  Yeola,  Dindori,  Sinnar,  Sataka  in 
Baglan,  Pimpalgaon  inNiphad,  andPeint.  All  of  these,  exceptthe  Yeola 
dispensary,  have  special  buildings.  In  1881,  46,836  persons  compared 
with  48,7o2  m the  previous  year  were  treated  in  the  hospital  and 
dispensaries. . Of  the  whole  number  386  were  in-door  and  46,450 
out-door  patients  against  349  in-door  and  48,403  out-door  in  1880 
The  cost  was  £1744  6s.  (Rs.  17,443). 

. Nasik  civil  hospital  was  established  in  1840.  In  1881  the  chief 
diseases  were  intestinal  worms,  skin  diseases,  malarious  fevers, 
syphilis,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  Cholera  appeared  in  August, 
beptember  and  October,  and  out  of  70  cases  9 died.  The  number 

treated  was  8631  out-door  and  260  in-door  patients.  The  cost  was 
£008  6 s.  (Rs.  8383). 
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The  Malegaon  dispensary  was  established  in  1869.  The  building 
is  in  good  repair.  In  1881  the  chief  diseases  were  malarious 
fevers.,  skin  diseases,  bowel  complaints,  and  eye  and  lung  diseases. 
Cholera  existed  in  an  epidemic  form  from  July  to  November. 
The  number  treated  was  6780  out-door  and  7 in-door  patients.  The 
cost  was  £164  16s.  (Us.  1648). 

The  Yeola  dispensary  was  established  in  1868  in  a hired  building, 
and  is  in  good  repair.  In  1881  the  chief  diseases  were  malarious 
fevers,  skin  diseases,  respiratory  affections,  ophthalmia,  and  bowel 
complaints.  The  only  epidemic  was  an  outbreak  of  hooping  cough. 
The  number  of  persons  treated  was  7434,  all  out-patients,  against 
10,504  in  the  previous  year.  The  cost  was  £170  4s.  (Rs.  1702). 

The  Dindori  dispensary  was  established  in  1872.  The  building 
is  in  good  repair,  but  quarters  for  the  hospital  assistant  and  a dead- 
house  are  much  required.  In  1881  the  chief  diseases  were  ophthalmia, 
malarious  fevers,  skin  diseases,  bowel  complaints,  and  lung  and  thioat 
affections.  Cholera  prevailed  in  September  and  October.  113 
children  were  successfully  vaccinated ; and  4480  out-dooi  and  20 
in-door  patients  were  treated.  The  cost  was  £95  10s.  (Rs.  955). 

The  Sinnar  dispensary  was  established  in  1873.  The  building  is 
in  good  repair.  In  1881  the  prevailing  diseases  weie  intestinal 
worms,  malarious  fevers,  and  skin  diseases.  4705  out-door  and 
eleven  in-door  patients  were  treated.  The  cost  was  £136  12s. 

(Rs.  1366). 

The  Satana  dispensary  was  opened  in  1875.  The  building  is  well 
situated  and  in  good  order.  In  1881  the  chiei.  diseases  weie 
malarious  fevers,  ophthalmia,  skin  diseases,  bowel  complaints,  and 
lung  and  throat  affections.  Cholera  prevailed  in  an  epidemic  form  in 
September  and  October,  and  out  of  398  cases  152  proved  fatal.  456 
out-door  and  40  in-door  patients  were  treated.  The  cost  was 


£87  16s.  (Rs.  878). 

The  Pimpalgaon  dispensary  was  established  in  1879.  The  building 
is  in  o-ood  order.  In  1881  the  chief  diseases  were  malarious  fevers, 
worms,  ophthalmia,  and  skin  diseases.  176  children  were  vaccinated  ; 
and  8055  out-door  and  33  in-door  patients  were  treated  against  7008 
and  20  in  the  previous  year.  The  cost  was  £144  16s.  (Rs.  1448), 

The  Feint  dispensary  was  established  in  1863.  The  building  is 
in  good' order,  but  a latrine  and  a dead-house  are  required.  In  1881 
the  chief  diseases  were  intestinal  worms,  malarious  fevers,  s km 
diseases,  and  ophthalmia.  There  was  no  epidemic.  91  children 
were  vaccinated  ; and  1799  out-door  and  15  m-door  patients  were 
treated  against  2494  and  82  in  the  previous  year.  The  cost  was 
£106  10s.  (Rs.  1065). 

According  to  the  1881  census  returns,  3716  (males  1952,  females 
1764)  persons  or  '47  per  cent  of  the  population  were  infirm  Of  the 
total  number,  3397  (males  1774,  females  1623)  were  Hindus,  149 
(males  87,  females  62)  were  Musalmans,  10  Christians,  and  160 
came  under  the  head  of  Others.  Of  3716,  the  total  number  of 
infirm  persons,  159  (males  102,  females  57)  or  4-28  per  cent  were 
of  unsound  mind,  2455  (males  1140,  females  1315)  or  66'04por  cent 
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were  blind,  508  (males  277,  females  231)  or  13-67  per  cent  were  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  594  (males  433,  females  161)  or  10-33  per  cent  lepers. 

il C CIC  u3/liS  • 


Nasik  Infirmities , 1881. 


Class. 

Hindus. 

Musalma'ns. 

Christians. 

Others. 

Total, 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males, 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Insane  

Blind  

Deaf-mutes  ... 

Lepers  

Total  ... 

90 

1040 

252 

392 

51 

1209 

211 

152 

9 

53 

10 

15 

1 

53 

7 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

44 

15 

25 

4 

49 

13 

8 

102 

1140 

277 

433 

57 

1315 

231 

161 

1774 

1623 

87 

62 

5 

5 

86 

74 

1952 

1764 

,Vhenever  th®  rams  aje  scanty  or  irregular,  great  mortality  of 
cattle  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  following  hot  season. 

Cattle-disease  prevails  more  or  less  in  every  part  of  tbe  district 

ue»,  iC  “°ner  a“d  deadlier  in  the  Dang  villages  and  those 
near  the  Sahyadris  than  in  the  villages  further  to  the  east.  In 
JN  asik  and  Smnar,  when  cattle  are  attacked  with  the  disease  called 
sWpa  the  tongue  becomes  black  and  the  animal  loses  its  appetite 
and  often  dies  after  two  or  three  days’  illness.  In  Igatpuri  Din- 
don,  and  Niphad  the  disease  called  hdvali  or  lulkandya  begins 
with  copious  foecal  discharges.  These  discharges  change ' to  a dark 
co  our  and  have  a foul  smell.  The  animal  refuses  food  and  drink, 
and  dies  withm  three  days.  Should  it  survive  the  third  day,  it 
will  probably  recover.  After  death  the  entrails  are  found  inflamed 
and  swollen,  and  the  liver  covered  with  pustules.  In  Malegaon, 
animals  are  attacked  with  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  called  Ml. 

a V?S1™iar  eruption  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
s a lls,  and  of  the  skin  above  and  between  the  hoofs.  The  affected 
animal  becomes  listless  and  refuses  food.  After  three  days  there  is 
a running  of  the  nose,  the  lower  parts  of  the  legs  swell,  and  little 

th^fimf  a*  Vef 'oles  a.re  fcmnd  immediately  above  the  hoofs.  About 
the  fifth  day  after  seizure  the  vesicles  between  the  hoofs  become 
sma  1 ulcers,  which  cause  lameness.  Ulcers  are  also  seen  on  the  tongue 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  the  nostrils.  If  the  animal  is  not 

thefeet7  wf tflare  °f’  ?lgg0tS  aPP.ear  in  the  nostrils  and  about 
T ioeo  1 tIle  animal  becomes  either  permanently  lame  or«dies. 
n 1870  about  1000  head  of  cattle  are  said  to  have  died  from  this 
disease  in  the  Nasik  sub-division. 

In  the  year  1881-82,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Sanitary 
Commissioner,  Northern  Deccan  Registration  District,  including 
Khandesh,  Nasik,  Ahmadnagar,  Poona,  and  ShoMpur,  the  work  of 
vaccination  was  carried  on  by  thirteen  operators  with  yearly 
salaries  varying  from  £16  16s.  (Rs.  168)  to  £28  16s  (Rs  28sf  Of 
the  operators  twelve  were  distributed  over  the  rural  parts  of  the 
district,  one  for  each  sub-division.  The  duties  of  theP  thlteenS 

on^^th^  tC>rI'heiCltffi  °f  Mslk-  Vaccmation  was  also  carried 

number  of  nTTo111^10^  °®cers  o£  seven  dispensaries.  The  total 
umber  of  operations  performed  amounted  to  21,410,  exclusive  of 
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241  re -vaccinations,,  compared  witli  14,845  primary  vaccinations  in 
1869-7(1,  wlien  no  re -vaccination  was  carried  on.  In  1881-82  out  of 
18,984  infants  available  for  vaccination  13,221  were  vaccinated. 

The  following1  abstract  shows  the  chief  points  of  interest  connected 
with  the  age  and  the  race  of  the  persons  vaccinated  : 


Ndsih  Vaccination , 1880. 


Year, 

Sex, 

Religion, 

Age, 

Total. 

Males, 

Females, 

Hindus, 

Musal- 

m&ns. 

Parsis. 

Chris- 

tians, 

Others. 

Under 
one  year. 

Above 
one  year. 

1869-70 

1881-82 

7460 

10,759 

7885 

10,651 

13,305 

19,328 

471 

851 

3 

9 

36 

,87 

1030 

1135 

5478 

13,530 

9367 

7889 

14,845 

21,410 

In  1881-82  the  total  cost  of  these  operations  was  £756  16s. 
(Rs.  7568)  or  about  8f d.  (5f  annas)  for  each  successful  case.  The 
entire  charge  was  made  up  of  the  following  items  : Supervision 
and  inspection  £383  18s.  (Rs.  3839),  establishment  £360  8s. 
(Rs.  3604),  and  contingencies  £12  10s.  (Rs.  125).  Of  these,  the 
supervising  and  inspecting  charges  were  wholly  met  from  provincial 
funds.  Of  the  rest  the  expense  of  £346  6s.  (Rs.  3463)  on 
account  of  rural  vaccinators  was  borne  by  the  local  funds  of  the 
different  sub-divisions,  while  in  Nasik  the  municipality  paid  the  sum 
of  £26  12s.  (Rs.  266)  for  the  services  of  the  town  vaccinator. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  thirteen  years  ending  1881,  as 
shown  in  the  Sanitary  Commissioner’s  yearly  reports,  is  211,695  or  an 
average  yearly  mortality  of  16,284,  or,  according  to  the  1881  census, 
of  2-08  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  Of  the  average  number  of 
deaths,  11,230  or  69*0  per  cent  were  returned  as  due  to  fevers,  1078 
or  6-62  per  cent  to  cholera,  544  or  3*4  per  cent  to  small-pox,  1503  or 
9-23  per  cent  to  bowel  complaints,  and  1919  or  11*78  per  cent  to 
miscellaneous  diseases.  Deaths  from  violence  or  accidents  averaged 
175  or  1“0 7 per  cent  of  the  average  mortality  of  the  district.  Of  160 
deaths  from' violence  and  accidents  in  1881,  ninety-one  were  caused 
by  drowning,  four  of  them  suicidal,  seventy -four  accidental  and 
thirteen  otherwise  ; one  was  by  poisoning ; five  were  by  hanging  ; 
six  by  wounding ; four  caused  by  wild  beasts  j twenty-one  by 
snak^  bites,  and  thirty-two  by  other  causes.  Of  21,562  or  2 ’76 
per  cent  deaths  in  1881,  the  greatest  number,  2698,  was  in  the 
month  of  October  and  the  least,  1208,  in  March.  Of  the  whole 
number,  4211  or  19 ’53  were  under  one  year,  7634  or  35*40 
between  one  and  twenty  years,  2135  or  9 ’90  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  1959  or  9’09  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  1655  or  7’68 
between  forty  and  fifty,  1702  or  7’89  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and 
2266  or  10’51  above  sixty  years.  During  the  eleven  years  ending 
1881,  the  number  of  births  was  returned  at  198,706,  or  an  average 
yearly  birth-rate  of  18,046  or,  according  to  the  1881  census,  2*31 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  details  are  : 
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Chapter  XII. 


NasiJc  Births  and  Deaths , 1869  - 1881,  1 


Health. 

Births  and  Deaths. 


Deaths. 

Total 

Births. 

Year, 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 

Com- 

plaints, 

Injuries. 

Other 

Causes. 

Total, 

1869  

1870  

1871  

1872  

1873 

1874...  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881 

Total  ... 

Average  ... 

835 

53 

1451 

1893 

2812 

333 

1963 

871 

134 

55 

1461 

68 

64 

164 

2152 

170 

48 

39 

872 

3431 

53 

5 

1 

4 

3584 

5666 

7788 

12,429 

9070 

8501 

11,167 

12,008 

14,899 

21,360 

11,709 

11,481 

16,327 

988 

1181 

1748 

1950 

1106 

1337 

1716 

1630 

1764 

2010 

1122 

1201 

1791 

139 

223 

166 

199 

183 

147 

189 

183 

165 

176 

180 

169 

160 

726 

1032 

2069 

2618 

2024 

2136 

2967 

2121 

2244 

2450 

1298 

1427 

1819 

6340 

8219 

13,406 

21,241 

12,553 

12,169 

18,890 

17,147 

24,466 

26,920 

14,448 

14,334 

21,562 

13,916 

13,037 

14,306 

18,628 

19,933 

19,097 

17,670 

15,431 

20,501 

22,992 

23,195 

11,861 

7071 

145,989 

19,544 

2279 

24,951 

211,695 

198,706 

1078 

544 

11,230 

1503 

175  | 

1919 

16,284 

18,064 

J The  unsettled  character  of  a large  section  of  the  population  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  accurate 
statistics  render  the  figures  in  the  statement  doubtful.  y ectir  g acciuate 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONS.1 

# legaon,  in  the  north-east,  the  largest  sub-division  in  the 
district,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pimpalner  and  Dhulia,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Dhulia  and  Chalisgaon  sub-divisions  of  Khandesh ; 
on  the  south-east  and  south  by  Nandgaon  and  Chandor ; and  on  the 
west  by  Kalvan  and  Baglan.  Its  area  is  about  775  square  miles. 
In  1881  its  population  was  78,498  or  101  to  the  square  mile,  and  its 
land  revenue  £19,971  (Rs.  1,99,710). 

Of  the  775  square  miles,  all  of  which  have  been  surveyed  in 
detail,  thirty-five  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages. 
The  rest,  according  to  the  revenue  survey,  contains  348,117  acres 
or  7o‘52  per  cent  of  arable  land  ; 55,728  or  11*77  per  cent  of 
unarable  land;  53,809  or  11*36  per  cent  of  grass  or  Jcuran;  and 
1 o,880  or  385  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams. 
From  the  348,117  acres  of  arable  land,  11,634  have  to  be  taken 
on  account  of  alienated  land  in  Government  villages.  Of  the 
balance  of  336,483  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government 
land,  226,984  or  67*45  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1881. 

North  of  the  Girna,  which  runs  from  west  to  east  by  the  central 
town  of  Malegaon,  the  sub-division  is  hilly,  much  of  it  covered  with 
anjan , Hardwickia  binata.  South  of  the  Girna,  except  a few 
small  bare  hills  near  the  Chandor  boundary,  it  is  flat  and  tree- 
less. Most  of  the  land  in  the  centre  and  south  is  tilled,  but  in  the 
north  there  is  little  cultivation,  some  of  the  villages  being  almost 
deserted  because  of  their  feverish  climate  and  poor  soil.  There 
are  three  chief  ranges  of  hills,  in  the  north,  in  the  centre,  and  in  the 
south.  The  northern  range  is  horseshoe-shaped  and  rises  abruptly 
to  a height  of  about  600  feet.  To  the  east  is  a conical  hill  of 
equal  height,  on  which  stands  the  fort  of  Galna.  Except  a cart-road 
under  the  Galna  fort,  the  only  path  across  the  hills  northwards  to 
Khandesh  is  a difficult  track  along  a ravine  through  the  villages  of 
Bhadgaon  and  Kokani  in  the  extreme  north-west.  The  central 
range,  three  or  four  miles  south  of  the  Bori,  crosses  the  whole  sub- 
division from  west  to  east.  The  hills  are  equally  steep  with  the 
northern  range  and  are  passable  for  carts  in  only  two  places,  in  the 
west  at  Garhegaon  on  the  Malegaon- Surat  road,  and  in  the  east  at 
Dahidi  on  the  road  from  Malegaon  to  Galna.  From  the  middle 
of  this  second  range  a winding  line  of  low  hills,  about  100  feet 
high,  stretches  south-east  to  the  Girna,  then  turns  along  the  Girna 


i The  sections  on  Aspect,  Climate,  and  Water  have  been  contributed  bv  Mr  F L 
Charles,  C.S.,  and  Mr.  H„  R.  Cooke,  C.S. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

Subdivisions. 

Malegaon. 

Aspect. 


Climate. 


Water. 


to  the  most  easterly  point  in  the  sub-division,  and  then  north, 
nearly  following  the  eastern  boundary.  The  country  enclosed  by 
this  winding  line  forms  a low  tableland  which  is  drained  from 
west  to  east  by  the  deep-cut  channel  of  the  Kanaldi.  The  hills  are 
crossed  m several  places  by  cart-roads.  The  southern  range  that 
separates  Malegaon  from  Chandor  is  crossed  by  the  great  Bombay- 
Agra  highway  and  the  Malegaon-Manmad  road  through  Chondhi. 
There  are  also  several  cattle  paths  at  various  points. 

Except  the  forest  tracts  in  the  north,  which  are  feverish  for  a 
month  or  two  after  the  rains,  the  climate  is  healthy.  In  March  and 
April  hot  west  winds  blow  with  great  force,  and  the  temperature  is 
much  higher  than  in  the  neighbouring  sub-division  of  Chandor. 
During  the  twelve  years  ending  1881  the  rainfall  at  the  central 
station  of  Malegaon  averaged  22*67  inches.  The  details  are  : 


Malegaon  Rainfall,  1870-1881 , 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

1870  

1871  

1872  

Ins.  Cts. 
24  30 

14  93 

32  98 

1873  

1874  

1875  

Ins.  Cts. 
27  2 

23  2 

24  37 

1876  

1877  

1878  

Ins.  Cts. 
15  73 

13  17 

36  55 

1879 

1880 

1881 

Ins.  Cts. 
27  38 
15  55 
17  37 

Malegaon  is  well  supplied  with  water,  almost  every  part  of 
it  being  crossed  by  rivers  and  streams.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Bori  in  the  north  with  its  tributaries,  and  the  Girna  in  the  centre 
with  its  tributaries  the  Mosam,  the  Parsula,  the  Suki,  and  the  Panian. 
The  Bori  enters  from  Baglan  a few  miles  north-west  of  Kaivada 
and  flows  east  along  the  valley  to  the  south  of  the  Galna  hills. 
It  is  a small  river,  with  a sandy  bed,  cut  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
below  the  surrounding  country,  and  with  banks  thickly  clothed 
with  anjan  trees,  especially  on  the  north  side.  The  Girna  rises  in 
the  Baglan  Sahyadris,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Malegaon 
boundary,  and  receives  several  feeders  before  it  enters  the  sub- 
division. . It  flows  from  west  to  east,  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
sub-division,  along  a wide  bed  in  some  parts  rocky,  in  others  sandy 
and  generally  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  has  a considerable  stream  all  the  year  round,  and  in  the 
rams  the  floods  rise  suddenly  and  to  a great  height,  not  uncommonly 
damaging  the  villages  on  its  banks.  Two  miles  south  of  Malegaon 
the  river  is  crossed  by  a bridge  on  the  Bombay-Agra  road.  Of 
its  feeders,  the  Mosam  enters  from  the  north-west  near  Chutana 
and  flowing  south-east,  falls  into  the  Girna  near  the  town  of 
Malegaon.  Except  that  the  stream  is  scantier  and  the  channel 
narrower,  the  bed  is  much  the  same  as  the  bed  of  the  Girna  and  has 
a flow  of  water  throughout  the  year.  The  Parsula  and  the  Suki  are 
small  streams  which  rise  in  the  southern  hills  and  flow  north-east  • 
their  streams  continue  to  run  throughout  the  year.  The  Pani'an* 
rising  a few  miles  west  of  Manmad  and  flowing  north-east,  forms  for 
about  fourteen  miles  the  south-east  boundary  of  Malegaon  and  falls 
into  the  Girna  at  the  village  of  Panjan.  The  bed  is  rocky,  about  fifty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  country,  and  the  banks  are  steep.  There 
are  ponds  or  reservoirs  at  Dapur,  Saina  Budruk,  Khadki,  and  other 
places,  but  none  of  them  are  used  for  irrigation.  Several  others 
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were  built  in  1876-77  out  of  local  funds,  as  famine  works,  but  for 
want  of  proper  waste-weirs  many  of  them  have  burst.  Besides 
these  there  were,  in  1881-82,  1440  wells,  of  which  78  were  with 
steps  and  1362  without  steps,  19  dams,  6 dhehudis  or  water-lifts, 
and  19  ponds. 

Fifty-four  villages  of  this  sub-division,  which  till  1869  formed  part 
of  Khandesh,  were  in  1746  given  by  the  Peshwa  to  Gropalrav  Shivdev 
with  the  title  of  Raje  Bahadur  of  Malegaon.  They  continued  in  his 
family  till  the  cession  of  Khandesh  in  1818,  when  some  of  the 
villages  were  resumed  by  the  British  ; the  rest  were  resumed  in  1849. 

Unlike  the  other  sub-divisions  of  Nasik,  Malegaon  forms  a single 
group  of  144  villages,  all  of  which  were  surveyed  and  settled  in 
1866-67.  The  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with  those 
of  the  year  before,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  33,823  acres, 
in  the  waste  of  103,229  acres,  in  remissions  of  £3030  (Rs.  30,300), 
and  in  collections  of  £308  (Rs.  3080)  or  2*3  per  cent.  Compared 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  the  figures  of  the  year 
of  settlement  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  57,738  acres,  in  the 
waste  of  86,434  acres,1  in  remissions  of  £2957  (Rs.  29,570),  and  in 
collections  of  £3106  (Rs.  31,060)  or  29’3  per  cent.  The  average 
of  the  twelve  years  since  the  survey  settlement,  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  settlement,  shows  a rise 
in  the  occupied  area  of  73,008  acres,  in  the  waste  of  72,851  acres,  in 
remissions  of  £633  (Rs.  6330),  and  in  collections  of  £4648  (Rs. 46,480). 
Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey 
settlement,  the  returns  for  1877-78  show  a rise  of  92,141  acres  or 
64*3  per  cent  in  the  tillage  area  and  of  £5364  (Rs.  53,640)  or  50*7 
per  cent  in  collections.  During  the  twelve  years  since  the  survey 
settlement  yearly  remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums 

being  £3032  (Rs.  30,320)  in  1866-67,  and  £4048  (Rs.  40,480)  in 
1871-72. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 


Malegaon  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue , 1866-1878. 


Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

m 

% 

P 

& 

Year. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

43 

a 

CD 

a 

Alienated. 

•73 

Unoccupied. 

*d 

CD 

• 

Assess- 

ed, 

Alien- 

ated. 

Total. 

Assess- 

ed. 

Unar- 

able. 

a 

Sh 

CD 

> 

O 

<£> 

Total. 

<D 

• r-4 

ft 

» 

o 

O 

4-3 

o3 

G 
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< 

Unarabl 

Total. 

§ 

D 

O 

Group  I.— 144  Villages, 

SETTLED  IN  1866-67. 

1865-66  ... 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

cn 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

139,917 

11,556 

151,473 

59,816 

76,708 

12 

1 

13 

126,066 

904 

715 

5977 

133,662 

1866-67  ... 
1856-57  to 

173,459 

11,837 

185,296 

163,045 

122,359 

30,318 

... 

30,318 

130,690 

1138 

772 

4141 

136,741 

... 

1865-66.. 
1866-67  to 

115,768 

11,790 

127,558 

76,611 

77,872 

747 

1 

748 

102,303 

380 

563 

2434 

105,680 

... 

3877-78., 

188,760 

11,806 

200,566 

149,462 

122,943 

7074 

7074 

146,514 

1342 

1436 

2868 

152,160 

210 

1877-78  ... 

208,090 

11,609 

219,699 

128,368 

125,344 

6 

... 

6 

154,754 

4 

3455 

1105 

159,318 

1439 

„ 1 The  apparent  increase  or  decrease  in  total  area  in  this  and  other  survey  groups 
is  due  to  the  incompleteness  and  inaccuracy  of  the  returns  in  use  before  the 
introduction  of  the  survey. 
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According  to  tlie  1881-82  return s,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  8992  ploughs,  3142  carts,  20,775 
bullocks,  23,560  cows,  9063  buffaloes,  1366  horses,  34,872  sheep  and 
goats,  and  193  asses. 

In  1880-81,  7446  holdings  or  khatds  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  31§  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £2  11s.  l\d. 
(Rs.  25-9-0).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  24f  acres  at  a yearly 
rent  of  £2  0s.  \\d.  (Rs.  20-1-0).  If  distributed  among  the  whole 
population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  3 J 
acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  5s.  7 \d.  (Rs.  2-13-0). 

In  1880-81,  of  222,397  acres  held  for  tillage,  19,619  or  8*82  per 
cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  202,778  acres 
1083  were  twice  cropped.  Of  203,861  acres,  the  area  under  actual 
tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  162,689  or  79*80  per  cent,  118,597  of 
them  under  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  39,810  under  jvari  Sorghum 
vulgare,  2699  under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  gestivum,  965  under 
rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa,  577  under  maize  makha  Zea  mays,  and  41 
under  other  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  14,001  acres  or  6*86  per  cent, 
10,655  of  them  under  Jculith  Dolichos  biflorus,  3272  under  gram 
harbhara  Cicer  arietinum,  53  under  peas  vdtdna  Pisum  sativum, 
and  21  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus.  Oilseeds  occupied  18,140  or 
8*89  per  cent,  11,878  oi  them  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum 
indicum,  5604  under  linseed  alshi  Linum  usitatissimum,  and  658 
under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  7619  acres  or  3*73  per  cent, 
all  of  them  under  cotton  kdpus  Gossypium  herbaceum.  Miscellaneous 
crops  occupied  1412  acres  or  0*69  per  cent,  564  under  sugarcane 
us  Saccharum  officinarum,  363  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum 
frutescens,  and  the  remaining  485  under  various  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  78,498  people  lodged 
in  13,754  houses,  70,333  or  89*59  per  cent  Hindus,  8081  or  10*29 
per  cent  Musalmans,  69  or  0*08  per  cent  Christians,  and  15 
Parsis.  ^ The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are:  2250  Brahmans; 
58  Thakurs  or  Brahma  Kshatris  and  25  Kayasth  Prabhus" 
writers;  1144  Ladsakka  Vdnis,  680  Jains,  167  Marvadis,  146 
Lingayats,  and  19  Bhatias,  traders  and  merchants;  25,990  Kunbis 
4151  Malis,  1942  Rajputs,  1062  Hetkaris,  and  25  Tirmalis* 
husbandmen;  1132  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  1052  Sutars* 
carpenters;  560  Shimpis,  tailors;  516  Lohars,  blacksmiths;  314 
Kumbhar s,  potters;  166  Kasars  and  47  Tambats,  coppersmiths  • 
44  Ghisadis,  tinkers;  18  Jingars,  saddlers;  16  Otaris,  metal- 
casters  ; 2 Gaundis,  masons ; 963  Telis,  oil-pressers ; 420  Rangaris 
dyers;  280  Salis,  70  Khatris,  20  Koshtis,  and  15  Ravals,  weavers  • 
130  Guravs,  drummers;  112  Bhats,  bards;  93  Kolhdtis,  rope- 
dancers;  21  Ghadshis,  musicians;  1174  Nhavis,  barbers-  317 
Parits,  washermen;  1726  Dhangars,  shepherds;  256  Gavlis' milk- 
sellers;  320  Bhois,  fishers;  506  Lonaris,  salt-carriers  ; 447  PJrdhis 
hunters ; 180  Beldars,  stone-masons ; 26  Buruds,  basket  and  mat 
’JS  s>  stone-cutters ; 920  Jilts,  184  PendMris, 

17  Kamathis,  and  11  Komtis,  labourers;  16  Khatiks,  butchers; 
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13  Halvais,  sweetmeat-makers ; 6 Bhadbhunjas,  grain-parchers ; 
4 Tambolis,  betelnut  sellers  ; 8732  Bhils,  824  Kolis,  650  Vanjaris, 
115  Thakurs,  61  Vadars,  293  Berads,  30  Kaikadis,  and  5 Kangaris, 
early  or  unsettled  tribes  ; 6301  Mhars,  watchmen  ; 1544  Chambhars, 
tanners;  983  Mangs,  rope-makers;  73  Bhangis,  scavengers;  65 
Garudis,  snake-charmers  and  dancers ; 44  Mochis,  shoemakers ; 
383  Gosavis,  100  Manbhavs,  98  Joshis,  66  Bairagis,  64  Gondhalis 
51  Bharadis,  31  Gopals,  and  29  Jangams,  beggars. 

Na'ndgaon,  one  of  the  eastern  sub-divisions,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Malegaon ; on  the  east  by  the  Ohalisgaon  sub-division  of 
Khandesh  and  the  Daulatabad  division  of  the  Nizamis  dominions  ; 
on  the  south  by  Yeola ; and  on  the  west  by  Chandor.  Its  area  is 
about  437  square  miles.  In  1881  its  population  was  30,399  or  69  to 
the  square  mile,  and  its  land  revenue  £7218  (Rs.  72,180). 

Of  the  437  square  miles  408  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  about  one  square  mile  is 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder  contains 
162,668  acres  or  62*48  per  cent  of  arable  land ; 49,778  acres  or  19*12 
per  cent  of  unarable  land ; 3414  acres  or  1*31  per  cent  of  grass,  or 
fcuran ; 14,157  or  5*44  per  cent  of  forests  ; and  30,333  acres  or  11*65 
per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the 
162,668  acres  of  arable  land,  6498  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of 
alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  156,170 
acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  107,403  or 
68*77  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1881-82. 

Ndndgaon  lies  from  200  to  400  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
neighbouring  sub-division  of  Yeola,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
range  of  low  hills.  From  the  main  body  of  the  sub-division  twelve 
outlying  villages  stretch  south-east  towards  Ellora. 

Except  in  the  few  villages  on  the  borders  of  the  NizanPs  country, 
which  lie  within  the  Godavari  water-shed,  the  country  slopes 
towards  the  north-east.  Most  of  the  north  and  west  along  the 
Pan j an  and  Maniad  valleys  is  rich  and  level,  but  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  east  and  south  is  furrowed  with  small  ravines  and  deep  stream 
beds.  In  many  parts  of  hlandgaon  small  plateaus  rise  about  250 
feet  above  the  general  level ; but  there  are  no  hills,  except  Ankai 
and  Tankai  in  the  extreme  south-west,  and  the  Satmalas  in  the 
south-east.  The  highest  of  the  Satmalas  is  the  cone-shaped 
MaMdev  hill,  which  rises  about  1000  feet  above  the  plain  at  a 
point  where  Nandgaon,  Chalisgaon,  and  the  Nizam's  dominions 
meet.  The  eastern  half  of  the  sub-division  is  thickly  covered  with 
anjan  trees ; the  western  half  is  open  with  a sparse  growth  of 
bushes;  and  the  southern  hills  are  thickly  covered  with  prickly 
pear  and,  except  to  the  east  of  Manikpunj,  are  bare  of  trees. 

The  depth  of  the  stream  beds  makes  cart  traffic  difficult,  and  some 
of  the  northern  villages  cannot  be  reached  without  making  long 
detours.  Besides  a few  foot-paths  near  Ankai  and  Tankai  on  the 
south-west  border,  the  chief  cart  tracts  across  the  southern  hills  are 
the  Rdjapur  pass  on  the  Nandgaon- Yeola  road,  the  Manikpunj  pass 
on  the  Nandgaon-Aurangabad  road,  and  the  Pardhadi  pass  on  the 
road  from  Naydongri  to  the  Nizdm's  dominions. 
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The  climate  is  dry  and  generally  healthy.  Fever  prevails  in  the 
cold  weather,  hut  to  a less  extent  than  might  he  expected  from  its 
large  forest  area.  The  south-east  corner  and  the  isolated  villages 
heyond,  lying  on  the  plateau  above  the  Satmalas,  are  healthier  and 
cooler  than  the  rest.  Except  along  the  foot  of  the  southern  hills, 
where  the  fall  is  heavier,  the  Nandgaon  average  of  twenty-one  inches 
during  the  twelve  years  ending  1881  probably  fairly  represents  the 
supply  of  rain  in  most  parts  of  the  sub-division.  The  details  are  : 


Water. 


History. 


Land  Revenue. 


Nandgaon  Rainfall,  1870-1881. 


Y BAR. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

1870  

1871  

1872  

Ins,  Cts. 
25  43 

15  97 

24  44 

1873  

1874  

1875  

Ins.  Cts. 

24  13 

25  0 

23  59 

, 

1876  

1877  

1878  

Ins.  Cts. 
11  68 

17  72 

36  29 

1879 

1880 

1881 

Ins.  Cts. 

18  13 
17  63 

19  77 

Nandgaon  is  generally  well  furnished  with  water,  partly  from  rivers 
partly  from  wells.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Pan j an  and  the  Mani&d, 
which,  flowing  from  the  south-west  hills,  with  nearly  parallel  courses’ 
fall  into  the  Girna  about  four  miles  apart  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  sub-division.  The  Panjan  rises  in  Chandor,  and  flowing  first 
south  and  then  north-east  for  about  forty  miles,  forms  for  eighteen 
miles ^ the  boundary  between  Malegaon  and  Nandgaonf  The 
Mamad  rises  in  the  southern  hills  on  the  borders  of  Yeola,  and, 
flowing  north-east  for  about  thirty  miles,  forms  for  about  ^ eight 

T^Sjtlie  boundai7  between  Nandgaon  and  Chalisgaon  in 
Jxhandesh.  Both  rivers  have  a good  flow  of  water  throughout 
the  year.  They  are  fed  by  a few  smaller  streams,  of  which  one 
or  the  chief  is  the  Lendi  which  flows  by  the  village  of 
Nandgaon.  Especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Girna  their 
channels  are  deep-cut,  between  steep  banks  of  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  feet  high,  difficult  to  cross,  and  preventing  irrigation 
I here  are  no  bridges  except  on  the  Nandgaon- Aurangabad  road! 
Besides  these  and  other  minor  streams,  there  were,  in  1881-82  1011 

weils,  36  with  and  975  without  steps,  3 dams,  15  dhekudis  or  water- 
liits,  and  2 ponds. 


The  Nandgaon  sub-division  was  formed,  in  1S69,  of  villages  taken 
from  the  Chalisgaon  and  Malegaon  sub-divisions  then  under 
Khandesh,  and  from  Yeola  in  Nasik. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  the  land  revenue 

i , t“lr*y-one  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  survev  in 

1846-47,  the  eighty-three  villages  have  to  be  divided  into  six  groups  • 
twenty-seven  viHages  settled  in  1S46-47,  four  villages  settled  in 
f thirty  villages  settled  in  1862-63,  nine  villages  settled  in 
mTne  villages  settled  m 1866-67,  and  four  villages  settled  in 
I0/U-/1.  in  the  twenty-seven  villages  originallysettled in  1846-47 
and  re-settled  in  1876-77,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement 
compared  with  those  of  the  year  before  show  a rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  5999  acres  and  m the  waste  of  14,589  acres,  and  a fail  in 
remissions  of  £69  (Rs.  690)  and  in  collections  of  £73  (Rs.  730).  The 
gures  of  the  year  of  settlement  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
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ten  previous  years  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  7287  acres 
and  in  the  waste  of  14,198  acres,  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £72 
(Rs.  720)  and  in  collections  of  £40  (Rs.  400).  During  the  thirty 
years  of  the  survey  lease  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the 
largest  sums  being  £53  (Rs.  530)  in  1851-52  and  £33  (Rs.  330) 
in  1853-54.  Comparing  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 
survey  settlement,  with  the  average  of  the  thirty  years  of  the 
survey  lease,  the  result  is  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  12,379 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  13,427  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £113 
(Rs.  1130),  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £94  (Rs.  940).  These 
twenty-seven  villages  were  re-surveyed  in  1876-77.  The  figures 
of  the  year  of  revision,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before, 
show  .a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  2240  acres,  in  remissions  of 
£233  (Rs.  2330),  and  in  collections  of  £75  (Rs.  750),  and  a fall 
in  the  waste  area  of  248  acres.  Again  the  figures  of  the  year  of 
revision  compared  with  those  of  1878,  the  latest  available  year, 
show  a rise  of  1102  acres  in  the  occupied  area  and  of  £147 
(Rs.  1470)  in  collections,  and  a fall  in  the  waste  area  of  4762  acres 
and  in  remissions  of  £233  (Rs.  2330).  No  other  group  has  been 
re-settled.  In  the  thirty  villages  settled  in  1862-63,  the  figures  of 
the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  2162  acres,  in  the  waste  of  27,171 
acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £61  (Rs.  610),  and  a fall  in  collections 
of  £109  (Rs.  1090).  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
previous  years  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  show  an 
increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  3974  acres,  in  the  waste  of  26,313 
acres,  in  remissions  of  £33  (Rs.  330),  and  in  collections  of  £117 
(Rs.  1170).  The  average  of  the  sixteen  years  of  the  survey 
settlement,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years, 
shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  13,199  acres,  in  the  waste  of 
14,393  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £972  (Rs.  9720),  and  a fall  in 
remissions  of  £36  (Rs.  360).  Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  two 
leading  groups  the  details  of  the  remaining  twenty-six  villages, 
the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  of 
the  ten  years  before  the  settlement  with  the  average  of  the  thirty 
years  of  the  survey  lease,  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  38,967  acres, 
in  the  waste  of  40,671  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £1867  (Rs.  18,670) 
or  5*5  per  cent,  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £163  (Rs.  1630).  Again, 
comparing  the  average  of  the  ten.  years  before  the  survey  settle- 
ment with  the  figures  of  1878,  the  latest  available  year,  the  result 
is  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  62,539  acres  or  148  per  cent, 
and  a rise  in  collections  of  £2778  (Rs.  27,780)  or  94*5  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 
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Nd,ndgaon  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue , 18 4.6  - 1878. 


Year, 


Area. 


Occupied. 


nd 

GO 

m 

<D 

m 

m 


H3 

CD 

c5 

P 

<D 


Total. 


Unoccupied- 


<u 

to 

n 

a> 

03 

m 


.O 

cS 

J-i 

ca 

13 

£> 


Remissions. 

Collections. 

P 

<D 

a 

*6 

<D 

T? 

CD 

CD 

•H 

S' 

T3 

<D 

<D 

S3 

Jh 

a 

• 

"0- 

c? 

o3 

r* 

CD 

> 

P 

CD 

*3 

P 

O 

0 

0 

P 

<D 

Jh 

cS 

O 

rP 

0 

O 

S3 

S3 

O 

O 

-3 

0 

fc> 

* 

H 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1836-37  to  1845-46. 
1846-47  to  1875-76. 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 


1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1846-47  to  1855-56. 
1856-57  to  1877-78. 
1877-78 


1861-62 

1862-63 

1852-53  to  1861-62. 
1862-63  to  1877-78. 
1877-78 


Group  I.— 27  Villages,  settled  in  1846-47. 


Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

GO 

Cd 

10,346 

3569 

13,915 

13,393 

10,919 

864 

129 

993 

6417 

91 

75 

6583 

16,388 

3526 

19,914 

27,982 

13,199 

230 

77 

307 

5294 

427 

129 

5850 

is 

9248 

3429 

12,677 

13,784 

10,173 

999 

31 

1030 

6115 

62 

76 

1 

6254 

13 

21,693 

3363 

25,056 

27,211 

16,047 

54 

32 

86 

6203 

648 

393 

143 

7387 

32,103 

3275 

35,378 

11,572 

25,480 

3 

• • • 

3 

8736 

843 

532 

84 

10,195 

34,373 

3245 

37,618 

11,324 

25,059 

2331 

• • • 

2331 

9393 

957 

528 

71 

10,949 

35,475 

3245 

38,720 

6562 

28,719 

... 

... 

... 

11,793 

6 

528 

88 

12,415 

... 

Group  II.— 4 Villages,  settled  in  1856-57. 


1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1854-55  to  1863-64. 
1864-65  to  1877-78. 
1877-78 


1535 

458 

1993 

2018 

261 

212 

12 

224 

799 

27 

16 

3 

845 

2272 

304 

2576 

3936 

1444 

119 

• • • 

119 

681 

22 

14 

6 

723 

1592 

379 

1971 

1169 

203 

405 

9 

414 

811 

16 

12 

9 

848 

3589 

335 

3924 

2538 

1765 

6 

• • • 

6 

1152 

44 

48 

24 

1268 

4961 

329 

5290 

883 

2067 

• • • 

... 

... 

1464 

... 

53 

14 

1531 

••• 

Group  III.— 30  Villages,  settled  in  1862-63. 

14,857 

1153 

16,010 

22,258 

11,528 

228 

228 

14,143 

3 

273 

14,419 

16,801 

1371 

18,172 

49,429 

26,809 

839 

• • • 

839 

13,191 

28 

113 

13,332 

12,863 

1335 

14,198 

23,116 

11,610 

508 

508 

12,023 

3 

135 

12,161 

25,960 

1437 

27,397 

37,509 

31,415 

148 

• « • 

148 

20,996 

279 

142 

460 

21,877 

30,418 

1477 

31,895 

13,873 

51,559 

16 

... 

16 

24,419 

1 

22 

601 

125 

25,167 

... 

Group  IV.— 9 Villages,  settled  in  1864-65. 


6222 

987 

7209 

11,328 

3973 

5977 

72 

849 

6898 

8128 

931 

9059 

17,489 

26,721 

458 

458 

5984 

16 

76 

640 

6716 

5526 

693 

6219 

8121 

3819 

57 

57 

5287 

. 

16 

196 

5499 

9776 

973 

10,749 

14,626 

27,893 

52 

52 

7478 

178 

107 

1066 

8829 

11,417 

981 

12,398 

3066 

37,804 

... 

... 

8347 

13 

147 

330 

8837 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1856-57  to  1865-66. 
1866-67  to  1877-78. 
1877-78 


1869- 70  

1870- 71  

1860-61  to  1869-70... 
1870-71  to  1877-78... 
1877-78  


Group  V.— 9 Villages,  settled  in  1866-67. 


3553 

303 

3856 

2438 

2512 

1341 

8 

1 

1350 

4318 

313 

4631 

10,532 

7947 

234 

• > • 

234 

1454 

7 

13 

1474 

3396 

308 

3704 

2324 

2578 

7 

7 

1234 

7 

5 

1246 

7619 

315 

7934 

7630 

7359 

20 

• • t 

20 

2263 

49 

12 

47 

2371 

9802 

303 

10,105 

3698 

9116 

... 

... 

... 

2644 

... 

18 

10 

2672 

Group  VI.— 4 Villages,  settled  in  1870-71. 


Ten  years  before 
first 


survey  .. 
Period  of 
survey 
1877-78 


5127 

90 

5217 

931 

603 

4545 

4 

4 

4553 

5651 

90 

5741 

795 

268 

797 

• c ,, 

797 

5384 

, 

4 

63 

5451 

3180 

86 

3266 

908 

420 

36 

« • • 

36 

3345 

i 

3 

18 

3367 

5845 

97 

5942 

579 

290 

110 

110 

6189 

30 

27 

67 

6313 

6063 

103 

6166 

346 

303 

3 

... 

3 

6444 

... 

66 

24 

6534 

... 

35,805 

6230 

42,035 

49,422 

28,803 

2012 

41 

2053 

28,815 

79 

117 

364 

29,375 

13 

74,482 

6520 

81 ,002 

90,093 

84,769 

390 

32 

422 

44,281 

1228 

729 

1807 

48,045 

98,136 

6438 

104,574 

28,428 

129,568 

19 

19 

55,111 

41 

1413 

591 

57,156 

... 

According  to  the  1881-82  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  3163  ploughs,  1194  carts,  11,643 
bullocks,  15,185  cows,  2895  buffaloes,  936  horses,  14,199  sheep  and 
goats,  and  293  asses. 
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In  1880-81,  3564  holdings  or  khdtds  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  thirty-two  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  19s.  3 d. 
(Rs.  19-10-0).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  20  J acres  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £1  4s.  1 \d.  (Rs.  12-9-0).  If  distributed  among  the 
whole  population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount 
to  3fi  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  4s.  7 \d.  (Rs.  2-5-0). 

In  1880-81,  of  107,761  acres  held  for  tillage,  13,002  or  12*06 
per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  94,759 
acres  96  were  twice  cropped.  Of  94,855  acres,  the  area  under 
actual  cultivation,  grain  crops  occupied  78,458  acres  or  82*71  per 
cent,  59,555  of  them  under  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  13,240  under 
jvdri  Sorghum.  vulgare,  5485  under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  sestivum, 
135  under  maize  makka  Zea  mays,  and  43  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza 
sativa.  Pulses  occupied  4507  acres  or  4*75  per  cent,  2385  under 
kulith  Dolichos  biflorus,  2038  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinum, 
and  84  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus.  Oilseeds  occupied  7390  acres 
or.  779  per  cent,  4239  of  them  under  linseed  alshi  Linum 
usitatissimum,  2509  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum,  and 
642  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  3989  acres  or  4*20  per 
cent,  3958  of  them  under  cotton  kdpus  Gossypium  herbaceum,  and 
31  under  brown  hemp  ambddi  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous 
crops  occupied  511  acres  or  0*53  per  cent,  282  under  chillies 
mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens,  154  under  tobacco  tambdkhu  Nicotiana 
tabacum,  13  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarum,  and  the 
remaining  62  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that,  of  30,399  people  lodged  in 
5984  houses,  28,539  or  93*88  per  cent  were  Hindus,  1794  or  5*9  per 
cent  Musalmans,  57  or  0*18  per  cent  Christians,  8 Parsis,  and  one 
a Jew.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are:  1002  Brahmans;  42 
Thakurs  or  Brahma  Kshatris  and  5 Kayasth  Prabhus,  writers ; 
554  Jains,  219  Ladsakka  Yanis,  128  Lingayats,  and  2 Bhatias^ 
merchants  and  traders ; 10,847  Kunbis,  1457  Malis,  202  Rajputs, 
and  2 Kanadas,  husbandmen ; 383  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths ; 
271  Kumbhars,  potters ; .231  Sutars,  carpenters;  229  Lohars' 
blacksmiths;  126  Shimpis,  tailors;  87  Kasars,  coppersmiths; 
27  Gaundis,  masons;  9 Ghisadis,  tinkers;  6 Jingars,  saddlers; 
321  Telis,  oil-pressers ; 134  Rangaris,  dyers;  69  Salis  and  67 
Koshti§,  weavers ; 35  Guravs,  drummers ; 359  Nhavis,  barbers ; 
230  Parits,  washermen;  1838  Dhangars,  shepherds;  356  Gavlis, 
milk-sellers;  83  Bhois,  fishers ; 182  Pardeshis,  31  Kamathis,  and 
16  Komtis,  labourers  ; 61  Khatiks,  butchers ; 34  Beldars,  stone- 
masons; 20  Pardhis,  hunters;  17  Halvais,  sweetmeat-makers;  2 
Tambolis,  betelnut-sellers ; 2101  Bhils,  1883  Vanj4ris,  217  Kolis, 
40  Yadars,  11  Kangaris,  5 Ramoshis,  and  2 Kaikadis,  early  or 
unsettled  tribes  ; 2810  Mhars,  watchmen;  659  CMmbhars,  tanners  ; 

rope-makers  and  servants;  92  HMemars  and  28 
Garudis,  snake-charmers  and  dancers;  5 Bhangis,  scavengers;  227 
GopHs,  148  Gosavis,  43  Manbhavs,  31  Jangams,  21  Bairagis,  7 
Kanphatas,  5 Gondhalis,  and  4 Bharadis,  beggars. 
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Yeola,  in  the  south-east,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chandor  and 
Nandgaon ; on  the  east  by  the  Daulatabad  division  of  the  Nizam's 
dominions ; on  the  south  by  the  Kopargaon  sub-division  of 
Ahmadnagar ; and  on  the  west  by  Niphad  and  Chandor.  Its  area  is 
about  411  square  miles.  In  1881  its  population  was  53,282  or  128 
to  the  square  mile,  and  its  land  revenue  £12,874  (Rs.  1,28,740). 

Of  the  411  square  miles  314  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns  these  contain  161,988  acres 
or  80-82  per  cent  of  arable  land;  26,775  acres  or  13*36  per  cent 
of  unarable  land  ; 7068  or  3’ 53  per  cent  of  grass  or  kuran;  3606 
or  1-80  per  cent  of  forests;  and  992  or  0*49  per  cent  of  village 
sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  161,988  acres  of  arable 
land,  14,368  acres  or  8*87  per  cent  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of 
alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  147,620 
acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  127,749  or  86*53 
per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1881-82. 

Except  a few  small  barren  hills  with  red  and  mixed  soil  near  the 
north  and  east,  the  sub-division  is  generally  flat  and  the  soil  poor 
and  stony  black  save  in  the  south-west  where  it  is  very  good.  The 
highest  point  in  the  sub-division  is  the  hill  of  Ankai  in  the  north, 
which  rises  3182  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  Communication,  even 
in  the  hilly  parts,  is  easy,  the  chief  roads  being  the  section  of  the 
Malegaon- Ahmadnagar  road  through  the  Ankai  pass,  the  road  from 
Lasalgaon  through  Yeola  to  the  Nizam's  frontier,  and  the  Niphad- 
Yeola  road.  The  soil,  on  the  whole,  is  poor  and  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  sub-division  is  small.  But  Yeola  in  the  centre  and 
Nagdi  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Yeola  are  important  towns,  with  a 
large  manufacture  of  silks  and  gold  braid.  The  people  are  fairly  off 
and  contented. 

Except  in  March  April  and  May,  when  the  heat  is  severe,  the 
climate  is  healthy  and  pleasant.  The  rainfall  is  fairly  uniform  over 
the  whole  sub-division.  During  the  twelve  years  ending  1881  it 
averaged  about  twenty-two  inches.  The  details  are : 


Yeola  Rainfall , 1870-1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

1870  

Ins.  Cts. 
36  98 

1873  

Ins.  Cts. 
26  76 

1876  

Ins.  Cts. 
14  9 

1879 

Ins.  Cts. 
22  77 

1871 

13  25 

1874  

27  70 

1877  

18  56 

1880  ..h 

10 

66 

1872  

22  10 

1875  

26  66 

1878  

27  11 

1881 

16 

61 

Water  is  scanty,  especially  in  the  northern  villages  which  lie  near 
the  water-parting  of  the  Girna  and  the  Godavari.  The  Goi,  which 
for  about  six  miles  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  sub-division, 
is  the  only  important  river.  The  Gair,  the  Gorak,  the  Agasti,  the 
Naradi,  the  Kol,  and  the  Dev  are  small  perennial  streams  which  rise 
in  the  hills  to  the  north  and  east  and  find  their  way  south  to  the 
Godavari.  After  February  the  water  in  these  streams  runs  very  low. 
All  the  other  streams  are  dry  in  the  hot  season,  though  water  may 
be  found  by  digging  holes  in  the  shingle.  Besides  these  and 
other  minor  streams  there  were,  in  1881-82,  1388  wells,  41  with  and 
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1347  without  steps,  43  dams,  21  dkekudis  or  water-lifts,  and  5 
ponds. 

From  the  cession  in  1818  to  the  introduction  of  the  revenue 
survey  in  1841-42  the  land  revenue  continued  to  be  collected  by 
the  bigha  rate  or  bighavni  system.  In  1856-57  the  Dhamdhere 
chief’s  villages  were  made  khdlsa  and  the  revenue  survey  introduced 
into  them. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  the  land 
revenue,  during  the  thirty-six  years  since  the  introduction  of  the 
survey  in  1841,  the  ninety-three  villages  have  to  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  one  village  settled  in  1841-42,  eighty-four  villages 
settled  in  1846-47,  and  eight  villages  settled  in  1856-57. 

In  the  eighty-four  villages  settled  in  1846-47  and  re-settled  in 
1876-77,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  compared  with  those 
of  the  year  before,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  19,99o  acres, 
in  the  waste  of  1714  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £816  (Us.  8160), 
and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £3147  (Rs.  31,470).  A comparison  of 
the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
previous  years  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  or  21,023  acres 
and  in  the  waste  of  814- acres,  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £1882 
(Rs.  18,820)  and  in  collections  of  £506  (Rs.  5060).  During  the 
thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  yearly  remissions  were  granted, 
the  largest  sums  being  £567  (Rs.  5670)  in  1851-52  and  £491 
(Rs.  4910)  in  1853-54.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey  the  average  of  the  thirty  years  of  the 
survey  lease  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  45,431  acres  and 
in  collections  of  £671  (Rs.  6710),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  area 
of  22,347  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £2016  (Rs.  20,160).  These 
eighty-four  villages  were  revised  in  1876-77.  The  figures  for 
the  year  of  revision  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before  show  a 
rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  6963  acres,  in  the  waste  of  2760 
acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £3327  (Rs.  33,270),  and  a fall  in  collec- 
tions of  £1152  (Rs.  11,520).  Compared  with  the  figures  of  the  year 
of  revision,  the  figures  for'  1877-78,  the  latest  available  year,  show 
a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  1307  acres  and  in  remissions  of 
£3312  (Rs.  33,120),  and  a rise  in  the  waste  area  of  1118  acres  and 
in  collections  of  £3216  (Rs.  32,160). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  this  group  the  details  of  the  remaining 
nine  Settled  villages,  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is, 
comparing  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey 
years  with  the  average  of  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease, 
a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  49,549  acres  and  in  collections  of  £830 
(Rs.  8300),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  area  of  22,740  acres  and  in 
remissions  of  £2295  (Rs.  22,950).  Again,  comparing  the  average 
of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  settlement  with  the  figures 
for  the  latest  available  year,  the  result  is  a rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  77,226  acres  or  101  per  cent,  and  in  collections  of  £3661 
(Rs.  36,610}  or  83‘68  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details : 
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Yeola  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue,  1842-1878. 
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Group 

[.—One  Village, 

SETTLED  IN  1841-42. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

721 

89 

810 

20 

• • • 

655 

• • • 

655 

741 

12 

753 

521 

54 

575 

23 

175 

... 

• • # 

... 

669 

... 

12 

... 

681 

... 

504 

84 

588 

242 

• • • 

398 

2 

400 

432 

3 

10 

1 

446 

• • . 

512 

55 

567 

31 

174 

18 

18 

641 

2 

29 

672 

523 

57 

580 

20 

173 

• • • 

... 

672 

3 

41 

716 

633 

61 

594 

• • • 

236 

237 

... 

237 

672 

3 

41 

2 

718 

533 

61 

594 

... 

236 

... 

... 

909 

41 

950 

285 

Group  II,— 84 

Villages, 

SETTLED  IN  1846-47. 

55,017 

15,328 

70,345 

56,885 

33,720 

32,582 

877 

33,459 

26,619 

150 

330 

557 

27.656 

108 

75,543 

14,795 

90,338 

58,599 

31,014 

1,560 

425 

1985 

33,822 

934 

377 

689 

35,822 

395 

54,202 

15,113 

69,315 

57,785 

33,862 

20,212 

596 

20,808 

40,053 

147 

598 

84 

40,882 

144 

100,963 

13,783 

114,746 

35,438 

31,493 

529 

119 

648 

43,919 

1126 

2278 

273 

47  596 

SO 

122,701 

13,364 

136,065 

13,360 

33,058 

12 

5 

17 

50,764 

886 

2966 

224 

54  840 

129,646 

13,382 

143,028 

16,120 

27,499 

33,271 

21 

33,292 

39,163 

1062 

2940 

153 

43  318 

844 

128,339 

13,382 

141,721 

17,238 

27,688 

172 

1 

173 

71,795 

600 

2968 

113 

75,476 

27,844 

Group  III. — 8 Villages,  settled 

IN  1856-57. 

2159 

1347 

3506 

3479 

1008 

565 

27 

592 

3658 

57 

65 

15 

3795 

9 

8025 

1300 

9325 

3280 

4168 

385 

6 

391 

2794 

53 

81 

40 

2968 

4929 

1303 

6232 

2426 

1100 

2419 

44 

2463 

2319 

47 

44 

15 

2425 

36 

9364 

10,128 

1007 

918 

10,371 

11,046 

2244 

1528 

4479 

4536 

53 

1 

54 

3451 

3689 

86 

31 

198 

215 

46 

4 

3781 

3939 

64 

1386 

59,635 

16,500 

76,135 

60,453 

34,962 

23,029 

642 

23,671 

42,804 

197 

652 

100 

43,753 

180 

110,839 

139,000 

14,845 

14,361 

125,684 

153,361 

37,713 

18,766 

36,146 

32,460 

600 

172 

120 

1 

720 

173 

48,011 

76,393 

1214 

631 

2505 

3224 

319 

117 

52,049 

80,365 

94 

29,514 

Year. 


1840- 41  . 

1841- 42  . 

1831-32  to 

1840-41  . 
1841-42  to 
1870-71  . 

1870- 71  . 

1871- 72  . 

1877-78  . 


1845- 46  . 

1846- 47  . 
1836-37  to 

1845-46  . 
1846-47  to 
1875-76  . 
1875-76  . 

1876  77  . 

1877-78  . 


1855- 56  ... 

1856- 57  ... 

1846-47  to 

1855-56  ... 
1856-57  to 
1877-78  ... 
1877-78  ... 


Ten  years 

before  sur- 
vey 

Period  oi 
first  survej 
1877-78  .., 


^ uy  uuo  itJbuiiib,  me  agricultural  stock  m the 

Government  villages  amounted  to  2538  ploughs,  1693  carts  986S 
bullocks,  7132  cows,  1270  bufialoes,  695  horses,  13,821  sheep  ant 
goats,  and  222  asses.  f 

In  1880-81,  3093  holdings  or  hhdtds  were  recorded  with  ar 
average  area  of  46|i  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £4  6s.  9d 
(Us.  43-6-0).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  14^'  acres  at  a yearh 
rent  of  £1  7s.  l2d.  (Rs.  13-9-0).  If  distributed  among  the  whoh 
population  of  the  sub- division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  tc 
”to  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  4s.  6d.  (Rs.  2£). 

In  1880-81,  of  130,434  acres  held  for  tillage,  29,918  or  22*93 
per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  100  516 
acres  390  were  twice  cropped.  Of  100,906  acres,  the  area  under 
actual  cultivation,  gram  crops  occupied  91,491  or  90*67  per  cent, 
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48,640  of  them  under  jvari  Sorghum  vulgare,  26,541  under  wheat 
gahu  Triticum  aestivum,  16,255  under  bajri  Penicillaria  spicata, 
41  under  maize  makka  Zea  mays,  and  14  under  rice  bhat  Oryza 
sativa.  Pulses  occupied  7696  acres  or  7*62  per  cent,  6159  under 
gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinum,  1438  under  kulith  Dolichos  biflorus, 
73  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  and  26  under  mug  Phaseolus 
radiatus.  Oilseeds  occupied  766  acres  or  0*75  per  cent,  118  of 
them  under  linseed  alshi  Linum  usitatissimum,  and  648  under 
other  oilseeds.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  953  acres  or  0*94  per 
cent,  476  of  them  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens,  86 
under  tobacco  tambakhu  Nicotiana  tabacum,  52  under  sugarcane 
us  Saccharum  officinarum,  and  the  remaining  339  under  various 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that,  of  53,282  people  lodged  in 
7024  houses,  46,905  or  88*03  per  cent  were  Hindus,  6372  or  11*95  per 
cent  Musalmans,  3 Christians,  and  2 Par  sis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu 
castes  are  : 2235  Brahmans ; 10  Kayasth  Prabhus,  writers;  835  Jains, 
694  Ladsakka  Yanis,  271  Lingayats,  211  Marvadis,  and  24  Bhatias, 
traders  and  merchants;  16,707  Kunbis,  1887  Malis,  361  Rajputs,  118 
Kanadas,  47  Pahadis,  12  Hetkaris,  and  8 Tirmalis,  cultivators;  874 
Shimpis,  tailors  ; 864  Sonars,  gold  and  silversmiths;  546  Sutars, 
carpenters;  371  Kumbhars,  potters;  260  Lohars,  blacksmiths;  179 
Kasars  and  62  Tambats,  coppersmiths;  47  Jingars,  saddlers;  16 
Gaundis,  masons ; 8 Otaris,  metal  casters  ; 7 Patvekars,  silk-tassel 
makers;  5 Ghisadis,  tinkers;  2146  Koshtis,  1919  Salis,  1028 
Khatris,  155  Ravals,  and  53  Niralis,  weavers ; 802  Telis,  oil-pressers ; 
319  Rangaris,  dyers ; 61  Kolhatis,  rope-dancers ; 47  Guravs, 
drummers  ; 4 Joharis,  jewellers  ; 603  Nhavis,  barbers  ; 286  Parits, 
washermen;  1318  Dhangars,  shepherds;  37  Gavlis,  milk-sellers; 
124  Kahars,  carriers  and  palanquin-bearers ; 116  Bhois,  fishers; 
309  Pardeshis  and  25  Komtis,  labourers;  307  Lonaris,  salt-carriers; 
67  Khatiks,  butchers ; 48  Buruds,  basket  and  mat  makers ; 
11  Beldars,  stone-masons  ; 9 Halvais,  sweetmeat-makers  ; 5 

Bhadbhunjas,  grain-parchers ; 2732  Bhils,  1834  Vanjaris,  127 
Thakurs,  101  Kolis,  48  Yadars,  20  Kaikadis,  15  Ramoshis,  and 
4 Kangaris,  early  or  unsettled  tribes  ; 3680  Mhars,  watchmen ; 663 
Chambhars  and  109  Dhors,  tanners;  617  Mangs,  rope-makers  and 
servants ; 39  Garudis,  snake-charmers  and  dancers ; 2 Mochis, 
shoe-makers;  2 Bhangis,  scavengers ; 213  Gosavis,  105  Bairagis, 
45  Manbhavs,  43  Gondhalis,  40  Bharadis,  and  8 J ogis,  beggars. 

Niphad,  one  of  the  southern  sub-divisions,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Chandor  ; on  the  east  by  Yeola  and  the  Kopargaon  sub- 
division of  Ahmadnagar ; on  the  south  by  Kopargaon  and  Sinnar  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Nasik  and  Dindori.  Its  area  is  about  411 
square  miles.  In  1881  its  population  was  87,523  or  213  to  the 
square  mile,  and  its  land  revenue  £29,483  (Rs.  2,94,830). 

Of  the  411  square  miles  361  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns  twenty- six  square  miles 
are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder 
contains  188,160  acres  or  87*98  per  cent  of  arable  land,  10,318  or 
4*83  per  cent  of  unarable  land,  3979  acres  or  1*86  per  cent  of  grass, 
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129  or  0*06  per  cent  of  forest,  and  11,271  or  5s  2 7 per  cent  of 
village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  188,160  acres  of 
arable  land,  20,852  acres  or  1T08  per  cent  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

Niphad  is  a bare  slightly  waving  plain  of  deep  black  soil  that 
yields  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  gram.  The  only  hill  is  Lojar  about  two 
miles  south-west  of  Yinchur,  and  the  only  forests  are  a few  small 
babhul  groves.  Besides  the  Bombay-Jabalpar  railway  line  that 
crosses  the  sub-division  from  south-west  to  north-east,  made  roads 
run  four  miles  from  Yinchur  to  Lasalgaon,  twelve  miles  from 
Lasalgaon  to  Chandor,  eleven  miles  from  Niphad  to  Pimpalgaon 
Basvant,  and  twenty-eight  miles  from  Niphad  to  Yeola.  Besides 
these  made  roads  the  villages  are  joined  by  fair  weather  tracks,  easily 
passable  by  carts,  except  at  a few  stream  crossings.  Niphad  is  the 
richest  part  of  Nasik,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  prosperous. 

The  climate  is  good,  except  in  April  and  May  when  the  heat  is 
great.  The  rainfall  is  pretty  even  throughout  the  sub-division. 
At  the  central  town  of  Niphad  it  averaged  about  eighteen  inches 
during  the  twelve  years  ending  1881.  The  details  are  : 


Niphad,  Rainfall , 1870-1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall . 

Year. 

Rainfall . 

1870  ... 

Ins.  Cts. 
21  23 

1874  ... 

Ins.  Cts. 
22  10 

1878  ... 

Ins.  Cts. 
24  45 

1871  ... 

9 46 

1875  ... 

21  43 

1879  ... 

26  90 

1872  ... 

13  79 

1876  ... 

12  71 

1880  ... 

11  31 

1873  ... 

23  30 

1877  ... 

16  6 

1881  ... 

19  0 

The  water-supply  is  sufficient.  The  chief  river  is  the  Godavari 
which  enters  Niphad  in  the  south-west,  and,  after  passing  north-east 
for  about  ten  miles,  turns  for  about  twenty  miles  more  to  the  south- 
east, leaving  the  sub-division  at  its  south-east  corner.  In  its  passage 
through  Niphad,  besides  by  smaller  streams  from  the  right,  the  Goda- 
vari is  joined  from  the  left  by  two  considerable  rivers  the  Banganga 
and  the  Kadva.  The  Banganga  rises  near  Ramsej  in  the  south  of 
Dindori,  and,  after  a south-east  course  of  about  eighteen  miles,  falls  into 
the  Godavari  about  four  miles  south-west  of  Niphad.  The  Kadva,  a 
much  larger  stream,  rises  in  the  extreme  west  of  Dindori,  and,  after  a 
south-east  course  of  about  forty  miles,  enters  Niphad  about  five  miles 
south-west  of  Pimpalgaon  Basvant.  In  its  passage  through  Niphad  it 
is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Yadali,  the  Shevlu,  and  the  Parasjiari, 
and,  after  a winding  course  to  the  south-east,  falls  into  the 
Godavari  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Niphad.  The  Banganga  and 
the  Kadva  and  its  chief  feeders,  all  flow  throughout  the  year,  and, 
by  the  help  of  dams,  water  a large  area  of  land.  The  dam  at 
Yadali  across  the  Kadva,  which  was  built  by  Government  in  1872, 
distributes  water  to  a distance  of  nearly  eight  miles,  and  is  freely 
used  by  the  people  except  at  the  lower  end  where  the  supply  is 
liable  to  fail.  Except  the  Goi  and  the  Pimpli,  all  these  rivers  have 
high  banks,  and  all,  especially  the  deep  and  rocky  channelled  Kadva, 
are  difficult  to  cross.  Besides  these  and  other  minor  streams,  there 
were  in  1881-82,  3191  wells,  82  with  and  3109  without  steps, 
60  dams,  and  15  ponds. 
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Some  of  the  Niphad  villages  were  received  in  1817  from  His 
Highness  Holkar ; the  rest  were  ceded  by  the  Peshwa  in  1818.  The 
bigha  rate  or  bighavni  system  was  continued  till  1 840-41 , when  the 
revenue  survey  was  introduced. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  rise  in  the  land  revenue  in  the 
thirty-eight  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  survey,  the  107  villages 
have  to  be  divided  into  ten  groups:  fourteen  villages  settled  in  1840-41; 
fifty-four  villages  settled  in  1841-42;  ten  villages  settled  in  1842- 
43;  one  village  settled  in  1843-44;  fourteen  villages  settled  in 
1844-45;  five  villages  settled  in  1846-47;  two  villages  settled  in 
1853-54;  one  village  settled  in  1856-57;  five  villages  settled  in 
1859-60  ; and  one  village  settled  in  1871-72.  In  the  fourteen  villages 
settled  in  1840-41  and  revised  in  1871-72,  the  figures  of  the  year 
of  settlement  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before  show  a fall 
in  the  occupied  area  of  2320  acres,  in  the  waste  of  5768  acres,  in 
remissions  of  £746  (Rs.  7460),  and  in  collections  of  £294  (Rs.  2940). 
Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  the 
figures  for  the  year  of  settlement  show  a fall  in  the  occupied  area 
of  387  acres,  in  the  waste  of  7185  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £1032 
(Rs.  10,320),  and  a rise  in  collections  of  £50  (Rs.  500).  During  the 
thirty-one  years  of  the  survey  lease,  yearly  remissions  were  granted, 
the  largest  sums  being  £171  (Rs.  1710)  in  1850  and  £251  (Rs.  2510) 
in  1851-52.  A comparison  of  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 
survey  with  the  average  of  the  thirty-one  years  of  the  survey  lease, 
shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  444  acres  and  in  collections  of 
£475  (Rs.  4750),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  area  of  11,934  acres  and  in 
remissions  of  £1052  (Rs.  10,520).  These  fourteen  villages  were 
revised  in  1871-72.  The  figures  for  the  year  of  revision  compared 
with  those  of  the  year  before  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of 
1425  acres  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  54  acres,  while  the  collections 
remained  almost  the  same.  Again,  compared  with  the  figures  for 
the  year  of  revision,  the  figures  for  1877-78,  the  latest  available 
year,  show  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  89  acres,  in  the  waste  of 
12  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £1505  (Rs.  15,050),  and  a rise  in 
collections  of  £1490  (Rs.  14,900). 

In  the  fifty-four  villages  settled  in  1841-42  and  revised  in 
1871-72,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  compared  with  those 
of  the  year  before  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  1000 
acres  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  8060  acres,  in  remissions  of  £866 
(Rs.  8660),  and  in  collections  of  £2138  (Rs.  21,380).  Compared 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  settlement,  the  figures 
of  the  year  of  settlement  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of 
8146  acres,  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  14,851  acres,  in  collections  of 
£151  (Rs.  1510),  and  in  remissions  of  £2076  (Rs.  20,760).  During 
the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  yearly  remissions  were  granted, 
the  largest  sums  being  £660  (Rs.  6600)  in  1850-51  and  £640 
(Rs.  6400)  in  1853-54.  A comparison  of  the  average  of  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey  with  the  average  of  the  thirty  years  of  the 
survey  lease  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  23,717  acres  and  in 
collections  of  £711  (Rs.  7110),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  area  of  30,119 
acres  and  in  remissions  of  £2055  (Rs.  20,550).  These  fifty-four 
villages  were  revised  in  1871-72.  The  figures  of  the  year  of  revision 
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compared  with  those  of  the  year  before  show  a rise  in  the  occupied 
area  or  8818  acres  and  a fall  in  the  waste  area  of  17  acres  and  in 
collections  of  £146  (Rs.  1460).  The  figures  for  1877-78,  the  latest 
available  year,  compared  with  the  year  of  revision,  show  a fall  in  the 
occupied  area  of  472  acres  and  a rise  in  the  waste  of  527  acres 
and  m collections  of  £3388  (Rs.  33,880). 

•i  o-1.1  r-^1C, ,^OI,n  teen  villages  settled  in  1844-45  and  revised  in 
" ' > ie  gures  of  tlio  year  of  settlement  compared  with  those 
o the.  year  before  show  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  2163 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  1415  acres,  in  remissions  of  £134  (Rs.  1340) 
and  in  collections  of  £744  (Rs.  7440).  Compared  with  the  average  of 

e ten  years  before  the  settlement  the  figures  of  the  year  of  set- 
T^oo*.  Sh0W  a ^ 1 m the  occuPied  area  of  1172  acres,  in  the  waste 

°!  fit  r6m'SS10nS  of  f29°  (Rs-  290°)>  and  in  collections 

of  £478  (Rs.  4780).  During  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease 

,Tre,  granted>  the  largest  sums  being  £105 
(Rs.  1050)  m 1851-52  and  £87  (Rs.  870)  in  1853-54.  A comparison 
of  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  settlement  with  the 
average  of  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  shows  a rise  in  the 
occupied  area  of  3882  acres,  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  7032  acres,  in 
remissions  of  £351  (Rs.  3510),  and  in  collections  of  £59  (Rs.  590). 

These  fourteen  villages  were  revised  in  1874-75.  The  figures  of 
the  year  of  revision  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before  show  a 
rise  m the  occupied  area  of  1983  acres  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of 
eight  acres  and  m collections  of  £13  (Rs.  130).  Compared  with  the 
ten  years  before  the  original  survey  the  returns  for  1877-78  show  a 
occupied  area  of  73  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £380 

of  £6?4  (Rsa  6740re  “ ^ °f  4°  aCr6S  ^ “ colIections 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  groups  the  details  of  the  remaining 
twenty-five  villages,  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  com- 
paring the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  settlement  with 
the  average  of  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease,  a rise  in  the 

occupied  area  of  41,464  acres  and  m collections  of  £1447  (Rs.  14  470) 

/u.  , ...  a.  i • . and  in  remissions  of  £4640 

(Ks.  46  400)  Again,  comparing  the  average  of  the  ten  years 
before  the  settlement  with  the  figures  for  1878,  the  latest  available 
yeai,  the  result  is  a,  rise  of  65,211  acres  or  56  per  cent  in  the  occu- 
pied area  and  in  collections  of  £9940  (Rs.  99,400)  or  83'9  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 
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Niphdd  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue , 18^1  - 1878. 
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Group  I.— 14  Villages, 

SETTLED  IN  1840-41. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1839-40  ... 

17,057 

4240 

21,297 

11,500 

1368 

7863 

12 

7875 

19,579 

268 

716 

20,563 

1840-41  ... 

1830-81  to 

15,692 

3285 

18,977 

5732 

2375 

410 

... 

410 

17,263 

••• 

279 

84 

17,626 

14 

1839-40  ... 
1840-41  to 

15,181 

4183 

19,364 

12,917 

1376 

10,675 

55 

10,730 

16,115 

41 

237 

735 

17,128 

1096 

1870-71  ... 

20,504 

3301 

23,805 

24,734 

983 

2292 

201 

4 

205 

21,048 

35 

700 

93 

21,876 

148 

1870-71  ... 

21,554 

3180 

140 

2204 

... 

... 

21,985 

46 

1255 

136 

23,422 

1871-72  ... 

22,984 

3175 

26,159 

86 

2864 

15,056 

15,056 

21,979 

14 

1255 

173 

23,421 

1877-78  ... 

22,903 

3167 

26,070 

74 

2967 

... 

36,864 

1 

1268 

188 

38,321 

1814 

Group  II.— 54  Villages, 

SETTLED  IN  1841-42. 

1840-41  ... 

43,203 

12,032 

55,235 

28,497 

7292 

9237 

66 

9303 

65,242 

5 

789 

578 

66,623 

3 

1841-42  ... 

1831-32  to 

46,608 

9627 

56,235 

20,437 

16,139 

594 

46 

640 

44,126 

822 

293 

45,241 

20 

1840-41  ... 
1841-42  to 

36,269 

11,820 

48,089 

35,288 

7341 

21,223 

176 

21,399 

45,517 

186 

714 

337 

46,754 

2316 

1870-71  .. 

62,400 

9406 

71,806 

5169 

15,806 

819 

32 

851 

51,381 

325 

1929 

229 

53,864 

343 

1870-71  ... 

68,109 

8724 

76,833 

420 

15,466 

5 

• . • 

5 

56,080 

436 

3077 

385 

59,978 

1871-72  ... 

76,854 

76,423 

8797 

85,651 

403 

11,932 

34.419 

• • » 

34,419 

54,758 

59 

3077 

619 

58,513 

1877-78  ... 

8756 

85,179 

930 

11,895 

••• 

*•• 

... 

88,592 

32 

3079 

690 

92,393 

11,766 

Group  III.— 10  Villages 

, SETTLED  IN  1842-43. 

1841-42  ... 

10,137 

3151 

13,288 

2806 

4100 

188 

26 

214 

13,962 

211 

11 

14,184 

55 

1842-43 
1832-33  to 

9673 

2196 

11,869 

2180 

1606 

149 

14 

163 

11,230 

... 

223 

32 

11,485 

1841-42  ... 
1842-43  to 

7977 

3182 

11,159 

4263 

4410 

2177 

34 

2211 

10,150 

... 

211 

42 

10,403 

651 

1873-74  ... 

10,661 

2233 

12,894 

959 

1458 

43 

4 

47 

12,052 

12,734 

19 

601 

43 

12,715 

6 

1873-74 

11,427 

2268 

13,695 

16 

1340 

o 4 # 

• • . 

6 

941 

151 

13,832 

1874-75 

11,966 

2273 

14,239 

7 

1580 

6956 

• • • 

6956 

12,705 

2 

939 

91 

13,737 

1877-78 

11,966 

2273 

14,239 

7 

1580 

... 

... 

... 

19,659 

... 

939 

135 

20,733 

195 

Group  IV.— 1 Village, 

SETTLED  IN  1843-44. 

1842-43  ... 

2163 

373 

2536 

746 

993 

116 

116 

2783 

23 

2806 

1843-44 
1833-34  to 

2486 

287 

2773 

241 

387 

112 

... 

112 

1686 

... 

23 

.... 

1709 

... 

1842-43  ... 
1843-44  to 

2034 

369 

2403 

792 

1080 

403 

... 

403 

2351 

... 

23 

28 

2402 

7 

1873.-74  ... 
1873-74  ... 

2424 

300 

2724 

298 

373 

49 

49 

1701 

7 

34 

1 

1743 

11 

2712 

313 

3025 

368 

• • • 

• • « 

• • • 

1904 

50 

0 • • 

1954 

1874-75 
1877-78  ... 

2950 

311 

3261 

1 

181 

781 

• • • 

781 

1900 

... 

50 

• • t 

1950 

2924 

311 

3235 

27 

181 

... 

... 

... 

2643 

’... 

50 

... 

2693 

• • • 

Group  V.— 14  Villages, 

SETTLED  IN  1844-45. 

1843- 44  ... 

1844- 45  ... 

1834-35  to 

13,285 

3386 

16,671 

7775 

5508 

2006 

73 

2079 

19,449 

475 

188 

20,112 

8 

12,248 

2260 

14,508 

6360 

3744 

640 

100 

740 

12,139 

... 

426 

103 

12,668 

230 

1843-44  ... 
1844-45  to 

12,251 

3429 

15,680 

8584 

5690 

3565 

80 

3645 

16,852 

... 

477 

122 

17,451 

1083 

1873-74  ... 

1873- 74  ... 

1874- 75  ... 

1877-78  ... 

17,243 

2319 

19,562 

1552 

3689 

98 

35 

133 

15,944 

33 

753 

131 

16,861 

57 

18,858 

2375 

21,233 

11 

3653 

• • • 

• • » 

• • • 

16,922 

... 

1053 

171 

18,146 

20,851 

2365 

23,216 

3 

2699 

3804 

• « • 

3804 

16,846 

23,617 

r.  * 

1053 

120 

18,019 

20,778 

2365 

23,143 

43 

2732 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1053 

94 

24,764 
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Nipliad  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue , 1841  - 1878— continued. 


Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 
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0 
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o 
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a 

P 

3 

o 

H 
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Group  VI.- 

-5  Villages,  settled  in  1846-47. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1845-46  ... 

6879 

836 

7715 

2619 

3718 

3439 

30 

3469 

5693 

30 

50 

89 

5862 

11 

1846-47  ... 

1836-37  to 

6067 

656 

6723 

1401 

2688 

110 

... 

110 

4260 

50 

80 

44 

4434 

2 

1845-46  ... 
1846-47  to 

6281 

825 

7106 

3179 

3767 

2399 

15 

2414 

6189 

20 

66 

11 

6286 

388 

1875-76  ... 

7232 

647 

7879 

298 

2608 

141 

3 

144 

4874 

16 

207 

51 

5148 

29 

1875-76  ... 

7514 

641 

8155 

45 

2576 

• • • 

. . • 

5141 

12 

250 

110 

5513 

... 

1876-77  ... 

8878 

653 

9531 

114 

2349 

4225 

4225 

4582 

29 

250 

81 

4942 

... 

1877-78  ... 

8781 

653 

9434 

211 

2349 

• • « 

• • • 

8785 

... 

250 

59 

9094 

202 

Group  VII.— 

2 Villages,  settled  in  1853-54. 

1852-53  ... 

706 

225 

931 

142 

406 

... 

849 

4 

49 

90 

992 

• . . 

1853-54  ... 

1843-44  to 

655 

338 

993 

388 

665 

97 

4 

ioi 

434 

5 

45 

38 

522 

709 

... 

136 

1852-53  ... 
1853-54  to 

547 

225 

772 

262 

412 

109 

17 

126 

645 

699 

1 

32 

31 

839 

1877-78  . 

999 

370 

1369 

44 

633 

4 

1 

5 

1 

116 

23 

1 

1377-78  ... 

1043 

376 

1419 

... 

627 

• • • 

... 

725 

... 

142 

25 

892 

31 

Group  VIII.— 

1 Village 

, settled  in  1856-57. 

1855-56 

2589 

852 

3441 

1142 

389 

1465 

13 

1478 

2782 

8 

77 

267 

3134 

• • • 

1856-57  ... 

2151 

616 

2767 

860 

393 

94 

... 

94 

2396 

15 

90 

... 

2501 

« • • 

1846-47  to 
1855-56  ... 

2532 

934 

3466 

1082 

423 

1335 

7 

1342 

2857 

34 

83 

96 

3070 

48 

1856-57  to 
1877-78  ... 

2952 

624 

3576 

77 

4 

4 

3021 

2 

249 

38 

3310 

• • • 

1877-78  ... 

3024 

618 

3642 

7 

370 

• • • 

... 

... 

3069 

... 

286 

18 

3373 

• • # 

Group  IX.  -5  Villages, 

SETTLED  IN  1859-60 

, 

1858-59  ... 

14,673 

3852 

18,525 

3822 

3195 

8082 

13 

8095 

13,112 

140 

176 

453 

13,881 

78 

13,204 

3116 

16,320 

4499 

2345 

1532 

... 

1532 

10,278 

131 

228 

523 

11,160 

742 

1859-60  ... 

1849-50  to 

12,436 

1684 

14,120 

5310 

3619 

4202 

23 

4225 

12,658 

123 

165 

276 

13,222 

656 

1858-59  ... 

1859-60  to 

17,721 

2495 

20,216 

546 

2502 

90 

... 

90 

14,161 

26 

601 

257 

15,045 

44 

1875-76  ... 

18,505 

2185 

20,690 

11 

2563 

• • • 

... 

14,721 

8 

736 

128 

15,593 

... 

1875-76  ... 

19,057 

2160 

21,217 

2055 

9863 

9863 

13,298 

... 

736 

619 

14,653 

306 

1876- 77  ... 

1877- 78  ... 

19^057 

2160 

21,217 

... 

2055 

... 

... 

... 

23,161 

... 

736 

50 

23,947 

1521 

Group  X.— 1 Village,  settled  in  1871-72. 

p 

1870-71  ... 

1128 

208 

1336 

218 

1537 

1537 

942 

5 

24 

198 

1169 

... 

1871-72  ... 

960 

141 

1101 

11 

229 

653 

... 

653 

956 

5 

24 

6 

991 

• • • 

1861-62  to 
1870-71  ... 

1101 

208 

1309 

245 

... 

1537 

... 

1537 

922 

4 

24 

90 

1040 

• •• 

1871-72  to 
1877-78  ... 

960 

141 

1101 

11 

229 

106 

... 

106 

1502 

3 

24 

10 

1539 

1877-78  ... 

960 

141 

1101 

11 

229 

• •• 

... 

... 

1609 

... 

24 

25 

1658 

• . « 

Ten  years 

before  sur- 
vey 

96,609 

26,859 

123,468 

71,922 

28,118 

47,625 

407 

48,032 

114,256 

409 

2032 

1768 

118,465 

6381 

Period  of 
first  survey 

143,096 

21,836 

164,932 

9937 

29,590 

1555 

79 

1634 

126,383 

467 

5214 

876 

132,940 

639 

1877-78  ... 

167,859 

20,820 

188,679 

1310 

24,985 

• » * 

... 

208,724 

33 

7827 

1284 

217,868 

15,646 
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According  to  the  1881-82  returns  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  5061  ploughs,  2494  carts,  19,548 
bullocks,  10,670  cows,  4039  buffaloes,  1415  horses,  30,235  sheep 
and  goats,  and  668  asses. 

In  1880-81,  5313  holdings  or  khdtds  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  35^%  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £5  9 s.  7 \d, 
(Rs.  54-13-0).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  12-^-  acres  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £1  19s.  9 d.  (Rs.  19-14-0).  If  distributed  among 
the  whole  population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  2/q  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  6s.  9 d. 
(Rs.  3-6-0). 

In  1880-81,  of  167,649  acres  held  for  cultivation  17,931  or  10*69 
per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  149,718 
acres  386  were  twice  cropped.  Of  150,104  acres,  the  area  under 
actual  cultivation,  grain  crops  occupied  123,329  acres  or  82*16 
per  cent,  66,007  of  them  under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  asstivum, 
50,715  under  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  6209  under  jvdri  Sorghum 
vulgare,  324  under  rice  blndt  Oryza  sativa,  71  under  maize  makka 
Zea  mays,  and  three  under  nagli  Eleusine  coracana.  Pulses 
occupied  14,444  acres  or  9*62  per  cent,  12,375  of  them  under  gram 
harbhara  Cicer  arietinum,  1212  under  udid  Phaseolus  mungo,  456 
under  kulith  Dolichos  biflorus,  234  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  130 
under  mug  Phaseolus  radiatus,  26  under  lentils  masur  Ervum  lens, 
and  11  under  peas  vdtdna  Pisum  sativum.  Oilseeds  occupied  6538 
acres  or  4*35  per  cent,  2094  of  them  under  linseed  alshi  Linum 
usitatissimum,  1001  under  gingelly-seed  til  Sesamum  indicum,  and 
3443  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  202  acres  or  0*13  per 
cent,  all  under  brown  hemp  arnbddi  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscel- 
laneous crops  occupied  5591  acres  or  3*72  per  cent,  1749  of  them 
under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens,  1648  under  sugarcane  us 
Saccharum  officinarum,  793  under  tobacco  tambdkhu  Nicotiana  taba- 
cum,  and  the  remaining  1401  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that,  of  87,523  people  lodged  in 
14,760  houses,  84,146  or  96*14  percent  were  Hindus,  3353  or  3*83  per 
cent  Musalmans,  9 Parsis,  9 Jews,  and  6 Christians.  The  details 
of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 4015  Brahmans;  63  Thakurs  or  Brahma 
Kshatris  and  55  Kayasth  Prabhus,  writers ; 1622  Jains,  711  Marvadis, 
207  Bingayats,  168  Ladsakka  Vanis,  and  10  Bhatias,  traders  and 
merchants;  31,939  Kunbis,  2290  Malis,  453  Rajputs,  23  Hetkaris, 
18  Tirmalis,  and  15  Kanadas,  cultivators;  1298  Sonars,  gold  and 
silver  smiths;  971  Shimpis,  tailors;  914  Sutars,  carpenters;  617 
Kumbhars,  potters  ; 409  Lohars,  blacksmiths ; 379  Kasars,  and  215 
Tambats,  coppersmiths;  and  10  Jingars,  saddlers  ; 8 Otaris,  metal 
casters  ; 1103  Telis,  oil-pressers ; 725  Salis,  232  Koshtis,  19  Ravals, 
and  2 Khatris,  weavers;  114  Rangaris,  dyers;  245  Guravs,  drum- 
mers ; 53  Kolhatis,  rope-dancers ; 7 Bhats,  bards;  2 Joharis,  jewellers  ; 
913  Nhavis,  barbers;  383  Parits,  washermen;  2795  Hhangars, 
shepherds;  298  Bhois,  fishers;  71  Khatiks,  butchers;  51  Kamathis, 
and  18  Komtis,  labourers  ; 51  Buruds,  basket  and  mat  makers;  29 
Patharvats,  stone-cutters;  20  Halvais,  sweetmeat-makers;  15 
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Lonaris,  salt-carriers  ; 13  Bhand&ris,  palm-juice  drawers;  9 Tambolis, 
betelnut-sellers ; 4 Beldars,  stone  masons;  4 Bhadbhunjas,  grain- 
parchers;  6936  Kolis,  6317  Vanjaris,  2530  Bhils,  56  Vadars,  46 
Bhamtas,  33  Vaidus,  8 Kangaris,  and  6 Kathkaris,  unsettled  tribes; 
10,987  Mhars,  watchmen ; 1160  Chambhars  and  202  Dhors,  tanners; 
967  Mangs,  rope-makers  ; 4 Bhangis,  scanvengers ; 3 Mochis,  shoe- 
makers ; 830  Gosavis,  128  Manbhavs,  118  Bharadis,  84  Jangams, 
81  Jogis,  51  Gondhalis,  9 Joshis,  and  4 Vasudevs,  beggars. 

Sinnar,  the  southmost  sub-division  of  the  district,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Nasik  and  Niphad  ; on  the  east  by  Kopargaon  and 
Sangamner ; on  the  south  by  the  Sangamner  and  Akola  sub-divisions 
of  Ahmadnagar ; and  on  the  west  by  Igatpuri  and  Nasik.  Its  area 
is  about  519  square  miles.  In  1881  its  population  was  66,081  or  127 
to  the  square  mile,  and  its  land  revenue  was  £18,174  (Rs.  1,81,740). 

Of  the  519  square  miles,  508  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  five  square  miles  are  occu- 
pied by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  220,642 
acres  or  69*28  per  cent  of  arable  land,  59,260  acres  or  18*61  per 
cent  of  unarable  land,  16,750  acres  or  5*26  per  cent  of  grass, 
20,023  acres  or  6*28  per  cent  of  forests,  and  1807  acres  or  0*57 
per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the 
220,642  acres  of  arable  land,  15,948  acres  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

Sinnar  is  a rather  bare  tableland  from  400  to  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  Nasik  and  Niphad,  sloping  gently  to  the  north  and  north- 
east, and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a high  range  of  hills  which 
run  into  the  Ahmadnagar  district.  On  the  north-west  is  an 
isolated  range  of  stony  hills  with  a temple  of  Khandoba  on  the 
highest  point.  The  northern  edge  of  the  tableland  is  broken  by 
three  passes,  in  the  west  by  the  Pandurli  pass  with  a made  road 
leading  to  Igatpuri  and  Bhagur,  in  the  north-west  the  Sinnar  pass 
on  the  Nasik-Poona  road  fit  for  spring  carriages,  and  in  the 
south-east  a pass  with  a made  road  leading  to  Ahmadnagar.  The 
sub-division  contains  soil  of  almost  every  variety.  In  the  centre 
and  east  there  is  much  mixed  or  bar  ad  and  red  or  mal , but  the 
Darna  valley  in  the  north-west  is  of  the  best  black  soil.  The  people 
are  generally  poor  and  indebted. 

The  climate  is  healthy.  Sinnar  and  some  other  places,  though 
made  feverish  in  the  cold  weather  by  the  large  area  of  irrigated  land, 
are  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  hot  weather.  The  rainfall  is  heavier  in 
the  south  and  west  than  in  the  north  and  east.  At  Sinnar,  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  centre  of  the  sub-division,  during  the  twelve 
years  ending  1881  the  fall  averaged  about  2 1 inches.  The  details  are  : 


Sinnar  Rainfall,  1870-1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

1870  ... 

1871  ... 

1872  ... 

1873  ... 

Ins.  Cts. 
33  73 

12  45 

16  48 

19  15 

1874  ... 

1875  ... 

1876  ... 

1877  ... 

Ins.  Cts. 
25  27 

23  42 

10  72 

16  5 

1878  ... 

1879  ... 

1880  ... 
1881  ... 

Ins.  Cts. 
33  89 

31  56 

16  77 

20  89 
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The  water-supply,  especially  in  the  east  and  in  the  hilly  parts  to 
the  south,  is  scanty.  The  chief  river  is  the  Dev,  which  rises  in  the 
west,  and  flowing  across  the  sub-division,  first  east,  and  then  north- 
east, falls  into  the  Godavari  just  beyond  Sinnar  limits.  It  flows 
throughout  the  year  and  waters  a considerable  area.  The  channel 
is  deeply  cut  and  the  banks  steep  and  difficult.  The  only  other 
important  river  is  the  Jham,  which,  rising  in  the  Akola  hills  in 
Ahmadnagar,  crosses  the  south-east  corner  of  Sinnar  and  falls  into 
the  Godavari  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  the  Dev.  Besides  these  and 
other  minor  streams,  there  were,  in  1881-82,  2568  wells  115  with  and 
2453  without  steps,  140  dams,  46  dhekudis  or  water-lifts,  and  23 
ponds. 

Until  1843  the  land  revenue  continued  to  be  collected  partly  by 
bigha  rates  and  partly  by  plough  rates.  The  introduction  of 
survey  rates  was  begun  in  some  villages  in  1843-44  and  in  others 
not  until  1848-49. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  in  the  land  revenue 
since  the  introduction  of  the  survey,  the  ninety-eight  Government 
villages  of  Sinnar  have  to  be  divided  into  six  groups,  forty- three 
villages  settled  in  1843,  fourteen  villages  settled  in  1844,  twenty- 
four  villages  settled  in  1844,  one  village  settled  in  1845,  two 
villages  settled  in  1846,  and  fourteen  villages  settled  in  1848. 
In  the  forty-three  Government  villages,  which  were  settled  in 
1843-44  and  revised  in  1875-76,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement 
compared  with  those  of  the  year  before  show  a rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  4973  acres,  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  9433  acres,  in  remissions 
of  £433  (Rs.  4330),  and  in  collections  of  £2886  (Rs.  28,860).  A 
comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  with  the 
average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of 
5165  acres,  and  afallinthe  waste  of  7442  acres,  in  remissions  of  £1413 
(Rs.  14,130),  and  in  collections  of  £2051  (Rs.  20,510).  During  the 
thirty-two  years  of  the  survey  lease  yearly  remissions  were  granted, 
the  largest  sums  being  £647  (Rs.  6470)  in  1851-52  and  £718 
(Rs.  7180)  in  1853-54.  A comparison  of  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey  with  the  average  of  the  thirty-two  years 
of  the  survey  lease  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  21,305  acres, 
and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  26,195  acres,  in  remissions  of  £1462 
(Rs.  14,620),  andin  collections  of  £1189  (Rs.  11,890).  These  forty- 
three  villages  were  revised  in  1875-76.  The  figures  of  the  year  of 
revision  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  that  is  the  last  year  of 
the  original  survey,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  12,280  acres, 
in  the  waste  of  820  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £1999  (Rs.  19,990),  and 
a fall  in  collections  of  £46  (Rs.  460).  A comparison  of  the  figures 
of  the  year  of  revision  with  those  of  1877-78,  the  latest  available  year, 
shows  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  202  acres  and  in  remissions  of 
£1998  (Rs.  19,980),  and  a rise  in  the  waste  area  of  201  acres  and  in 
collections  of  £1976  (Rs.  19,760)  or  34*6  per  cent. 

In  the  fourteen  Government  villages  settled  in  1844-45  and  revised 
in  1874-75  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  before  show  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  1504 
acres,  in  remissions  of  £54  (Rs.  540),  and  in  collections  of  £462 
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(Rs.  4620),  and  a rise  in  the  waste  area  of  2125  acres,,  The  figures  of 
the  year  of  settlement  compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous 
years  show  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  30  acres,  in  remis- 
sions of  £73  (Rs.  730),  and  in  collections  of  £301  (Rs.  3010),  and  a 
rise  in  the  waste  area  of  1406  acres.  During  the  thirty-four  years 
of  the  survey  lease  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums 
being  £63  (Rs.  630)  in  1844-45  and  £76  (Rs.  760)  in  1851-52.  A 
comparison  of  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey 
with  the  average  of  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  shows  a 
rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  6058  acres  and  in  the  waste  of  29,413 
acres,  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £127  (Rs.  1270)  and  in  collec- 
tions of  £555  (Rs.  5550).  These  fourteen  villages  were  resettled 
in  1874-75.  The  figures  of  the  year  of  revision  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  before  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  2954 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  47  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £588  (Rs.  5880), 
and  a fall  in  collections  of  £13  (Rs.  130).  The  figures  of  1877-78, 
the  latest  available  year  of  the  revised  settlement  compared  with 
those  of  the  first  year  of  revision  show  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of 
688  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £590  (Rs.  5900),  and  a rise  in  waste 
of  680  acres  and  in  collections  of  £560  (Rs.  5600). 

In  the  twenty-four  Government  villages  settled  in  1844-45  and 
revised  in  1875-76,  the  figures  of  the  original  settlement  year 
compared  with  those  of  the  year  before  show  a rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  3725  acres  and  in  the  waste  of  1814  acres,  and  a fall  in 
remissions  of  £700  (Rs.  7000)  and  in  collections  of  £1115 
(Rs.  11,150).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  original  settlement 
year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  a rise  in 
the  occupied  area  of  1950  acres  and  in  the  waste  of  4182  acres, 
and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £626  (Rs.  6260)  and  in  collections  of 
£1431  (Rs.  14,310).  During  the  thirty-one  years  of  the  original 
settlement  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  beina* 
£347  (Rs.  3470)  in  1844-45  and  £311  (Rs.  3110)  in  1851-52.  A 
comparison  of  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  with 
the  average  of  the  thirty-one  years  of  the  survey  lease  shows  a rise 
in  the  occupied  area  of  19,691  acres  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of 
12,796  acres,  in  remissions  of  £924  (Rs.  9240),  and  in  collections  of 
£173  (Rs.  1730).  The  settlement  of  these  twenty-four  Government 
villages  was  revised  in  1875-76.  The  figures  for  this  year  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  previous  year  show  a rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  7lo8  acres,  in  the  waste  of  567  acres,  in  remissions  of 
£1361  (Rs.  13,610),  and  in  collections  of  £12  (Rs.  120).  The  figures 
of  the  latest  available  year  of  the  revised  survey  compared  with 
those  of  the  revision  year  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  75  acres, 
in  the  waste  of  46  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £1408  (Rs.  14  080)  * 
and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £1361  (Rs.  13,610).  J * 

In  the  fourteen  Government  villages  settled  in  1848-49,  the 
figures  of  the  settlement  year  compared  with  those  of  the'  year 
before,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  2776  acres  and  in  the 
waste  of  4151  acres,  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £69  (Rs.  690)  and 
m collections  of  £567  (Rs.  5670).  The  figures  of  the  settlement 
year  compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  show  a 
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rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  4339  acres  and  in  the  waste  of  2635 
acres,  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £99  (Rs.  990)  and  in  collections  of 
£388  (Rs.  3880).  During  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  yearly 
remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £411  (Rs.  4110) 
in  1876-77,  and  £95  (Rs.  950)  in  1848-49,  and  £81  (Rs.  810)  in 
1853-54.  A comparison  of  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 
survey  settlement  with  the  average  of  the  thirty  years  of  survey 
rates,  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  10,114  acres,  and  in  the 
waste  of  494  acres,  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £169  (Rs.  16901  and 
in  collections  of  £43  (Rs.  430).  J 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  groups  the  details  of  the  remaining 
three  Government  villages  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is, 
comparing  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  settle- 
ment with  the  average  of  the  thirty  years  of  the  original  settlement, 
a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  58,525  acres,  and  a fall  in  the  waste 
of  8992  acres,  in  remissions  of  £2684  (Rs.  26,840),  and  in  collections 
of  £1922  (Rs.  19,220).  Again,  comparing  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey  settlement  with  the  figures  for  the  last 
year  of  the  survey  settlement,  the  result  is  a rise  in  collections  of 
£4070  (Rs.  40,700)  or  31*5  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 


Sinnar  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue,  1843-1878. 
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Years. 

Area. 

Remissions. 
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Outstandings. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 
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Alienated. 

*3 
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Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 
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c3 
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Assessed. 

Alienated. 
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Assessed. 

Unarable. 

Group  I.— 43  Villages,  settled  in  1843-44. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1842-43  ... 

59,881 

9409 

69,290 

39,064 

22,431 

5472 

132 

5604 

70,997 

69 

974 

151 

72,191 

207 

1843-44  ... 

66,611 

7652 

74,263 

29,631 

29,314 

1164 

108 

1272 

42,297 

60 

809 

159 

43,325 

292 

1833-34  to 

1842-43  ... 

59,902 

9196 

69,098 

37,073 

24,275 

15,317 

85 

15,402 

62,570 

59 

1080 

128 

63,837 

203 

1843-44  to 

1874-75  ... 

83,435 

6968 

90,403 

10,878 

29,730 

719 

59 

778 

49,583 

659 

1483 

225 

51,950 

51 

1874-75  ... 

94,083 

6589 

100,672 

493 

29,940 

2 

• • • 

2 

55,186 

49 

1826 

504 

57,565 

1875-76  ... 

106,338 

6614 

112,952 

1313 

21,684 

19,995 

• •• 

19,995 

54,615 

136 

1828 

523 

57,102 

1877-78  , ... 

106,150 

6600 

112,750 

1514 

21,685 

17 

... 

17 

74,504 

4 

1826 

530 

76,864 

2623 

Group  II.— 14  Villages, 

SETTLED  IN  1844-45. 

1843-44  ... 

11,209 

3049 

14,258 

7611 

9585 

995 

173 

1168 

13,177 

36 

243 

130 

13,586 

24 

1844-45  ... 

10,212 

2542 

12,754 

9736 

9464 

512 

118 

630 

8642 

36 

136 

154 

8968 

17 

1834-35  to 

| 

1843-44  ... 

9806 

2978 

12,784 

8330 

9529 

1261 

103 

1364 

11,530 

21 

318 

113 

11,982 

506 

1844-45  to 

1873-74  ... 

16,742 

2100 

18,842 

37,743 

10,734 

45 

44 

89 

6624 

229 

481 

93 

6427 

6 

1873-74  ... 

20,278 

1970 

22,248 

193 

11,751 

18 

• • 0 

18 

13,955 

167 

681 

94 

14,897 

1874-75  ... 

23,243 

1959 

25,202 

240 

9444 

5900 

too 

6900 

13,857 

104 

681 

27 

14,769 

1877-78  ... 

, 

22,555 

1959 

24,514 

920 

9452 

« • t 

* * * 

19,416 

6j 
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261 

20,364 

268 
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SlNNAR. 

Land  Revenue. 


Sinnar  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue,  1843-1878 — continued. 


Years. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Outstandings. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

— 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

Group  III.— 24  Villages,  settled  in  1844-45. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1843-44  ... 

24,350 

6531 

30,881 

23,815 

20,681 

10,369 

101 

10,470 

32,993 

297 

613 

367 

34,270 

1720 

1844-45  ... 

28,568 

6038 

34,606 

25,629 

15,992 

3278 

194 

3472 

22,012 

555 

464 

90 

23,121 

480 

1834-35  to 

1843-44... 

26,308 

6348 

32,656 

21,447 

21,227 

9696 

67 

9736 

36,332 

225 

474 

403 

37,434 

754 

1844-45  to 

1874-75 

46,254 

6093 

52,347 

8651 

15,797 

470 

28 

498 

32,884 

1333 

1112 

379 

35,708 

128 

1874-75  ... 

54,476 

5646 

60,122 

594 

16,488 

• • • 

... 

37,619 

52 

1491 

815 

39,977 

38 

1875-76  ... 

6J,659 

5621 

67,280 

1161 

11,170 

13,614 

» • • 

13,614 

37,237 

60 

1490 

1309 

40,096 

16 

1877-78  ... 

61,734 

5621 

67,355 

1207 

11,050 

... 

... 

50,973 

6 

1490 

1705 

54,174 

5994 

Group  IV.— 2 Villages 

SETTLED  in  1846-47. 

1845-46  ... 

448 

128 

576 

279 

621 

63 

28 

91 

337 

7 

2 

346 

1846-47  ... 

669 

106 

775 

59 

595 

252 

28 

280 

260 

2 

• •• 

• • • 

262 

... 

1836-37  to 

1845-46... 

284 

123 

407 

322 

720 

52 

17 

69 

207 

1 

6 

6 

220 

29 

1846-47  to 

1875-76... 

1181 

65 

1246 

492 

1924 

60 

9 

69 

410 

11 

10 

15 

446 

• • • 

1875-76  ... 

1665 

43 

1708 

721 

2942 

• • • 

... 

... 

547 

12 

13 

23 

595 

• • • 

1876-77  ... 

1590 

46 

1636 

815 

2634 

37 

• • • 

37 

511 

5 

13 

10 

539 

157 

1877-78  ... 

1630 

46 

1676 

775 

2634 

• • • 

... 

• • • 

573 

... 

13 

... 

586 

14 

Group  V.— 1 Village,  settled  in  1845-46. 

1844-45  ... 

570 

58 

628 

468 

644 

8 

8 

557 

14 

1 

572 

45 

1845-46  ... 

525 

58 

583 

893 

77 

• • • 

7 

7 

387 

4 

15 

... 

406 

• • • 

1835-36  to 

1844-45... 

540 

58 

598 

427 

714 

9 

2 

11 

525 

... 

20 

1 

546 

50 

1845-46  to 

1877-78... 

1073 

53 

1126 

349 

77 

• • • 

... 

• •• 

668 

6 

22 

1 

697 

1877-78  ... 

1391 

51 

1442 

26 

85 

• • • 

... 

... 

827 

... 

23 

12 

862 

c •• 

Group  VI.— 14  Villages,  settled  in  1848-49. 

1847-48  ... 

14,005 

1397 

15,402 

2491 

4163 

1634 

8 

1642 

16,583 

51 

184 

26 

16,844 

2245 

1848-49  ... 

16,538 

1640 

18,178 

6642 

34,520 

934 

14 

948 

ID, 904 

83 

180 

7 

11,174 

43 

1838-39  to 

1847-48  .. 

12,455 

1384 

13,839 

4007 

4278 

1907 

33 

1940 

14,867 

23 

160 

5 

15,055 

228 

1848-49  to 

1877-78... 

22,348 

1605 

23,953 

4501 

36,742 

243 

3 

246 

13,894 

10 

323 

308 

14,626 

25 

1877-78  ... 

26,719 

1660 

28,379 

1732 

38,242 

3 

• • • 

3 

16,039 

2 

379 

501 

16,921 

214 

Ten  years 

before  sur- 

0 

vey 

109,295 

20,087 

129,382 

71,606 

60,743 

28,215 

307 

28,522 

126,031 

329 

2058 

656 

129,074 

1770 

Period  of 

first  survey 

171,033 

16,884 

187,907 

62,614 

95,004 

2077 

143 

1680 

103,063 

2339 

3431 

1021 

109,854 

210 

1877-78  .i. 

220,179 

15,937 

236,116 

6174 

83,148 

20 

... 

20 

162,332 

18 

4412 

3009 

169,771 

9113 

Stoclc, 

1881-82. 


Holdings , 
1880-81 . 


According  to  the  1881-82  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  5581  ploughs,  3371  carts,  43,062 
bullocks,  15,383  cows,  4687  buffaloes,  1749  horses,  34,362  sheep  and 
goats,  and  787  asses. 

In  1880-81,  6277  holdings  or  Jchatas  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  thirty-seven  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £2  16s. 
(Rs.  28).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population,  these 
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holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  twenty-two  acres  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £1  13s.  6d.  (Rs.  16f).  If  distributed  among  the  whole 
population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  3J 
acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  5s.  3d.  (Rs.  2-10). 

In  1880-81,  of  218,144  acres  held  for  tillage  30,347  or  13*91  per 
cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  187,797  acres 
2473  were  twice  cropped.  Of  190,270  acres  the  area  under  actual 
cultivation,  grain  crops  occupied  164,090  acres  or  86*24  per  cent, 
99,982  of  them  under  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  34,692  under  wheat 
gahu  Triticum  asstivum,  24,246  under  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare,  2771 
under  rdgi  Eleusine  coracana,  1368  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa, 
885  under  sdva  Panicum  miliaceum,  74  under  maize  makka  Zea 
mays,  3 under  Italian  millet  Panicum  italicum,  and  769  under 
miscellaneous  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  14,179  acres  or  7*45  per 
cent,  10,702  of  them  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinum,  2636 
under  udid  Phaseolus  mungo,  341  under  mug  Phaseolus  radiatus, 
284  under  bur  Cajanus  indicus,  108  under  peas  vdtdna  Pisum  sativum, 
67  under  kulith  Dolichos  biflorus,  30  under  lentils  masur  Ervum 
lens,  and  11  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  8088  acres  or 
4*25  per  cent,  204  of  them  under  linseed  alshi  Linum  usitatissimum, 
8 under  gingelly-seed  til  Sesamum  indicum,  and  7876  under  other 
oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  225  acres  or  0*3 1 per  cent,  all  under 
brown  hemp  ambddd  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops 
occupied  3688  acres  or  1*93  per  cent,  799  of  them  under  sugarcane 
us  Saccharum  officinarum,  1766  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum 
frutescens,  295  under  tobacco  tambdkhu  Nicotiana  tabacum,  and  the 
remaining  828  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  66,081  people  lodged 
in  14,929  houses,  64,092  or  96*99  per  cent  were  Hindus,  1978  or  2*99 
per  cent  Musalmans,  and  11  Christians.  The  details  of  the  Hindu 
castes  are  : 2841  Brahmans;  15  Kayasth  Prabhus  and  3 Thakurs, 
writers;  985  Marvadis,  469  Jains,  103  Ladsakka  Yanis,  102  Linga- 
yats,  and  2 Bhatias,  traders  and  merchants;  21,505  Kunbis,  3167 
Malis,  167  Rajputs,  97  Kanadas,  26  Tirmalis,  and  22  Pahfidis, 
husbandmen;  1129  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  964  Sutars, 
carpenters;  552  Shimpis,  tailors;  551  Kumbhars,  potters;  529 
Lohars,  blacksmiths;  112  K4sars  and  4 Tambats,  copper-smiths ; 
16  Gaundis,  masons;  13  Otaris,  metal  casters;  758  Telis,  oil- 
pressgrs ; 270  Khatris,  232  Salis,  72  Koshtis,  64  Niralis,  and  22 
Ravals,  weavers;  55  Rangaris,  dyers;  163  Guravs,  drummers; 
43  Kolhatis,  rope-dancers  ; 600  Nhavis,  barbers  ; 448  Parits,  washer- 
men ; 2356  Ehangars,  shepherds;  47  Bhois,  fishers;  380  Lonaris, 
salt-carriers  ; 229  Khatiks,  butchers  ; 58  Pardeshis  and  25  Komtis, 
labourers ; 44  Patharvats,  stone-cutters ; 20  Buruds,  basket  and  mat 
makers;  15  Beldars,  stone-masons;  6 Kalals,  liquor-sellers;  9652 
Vanjaris,  2229  Bhils,  2099  Kolis,  710  Thakurs,  139  Kathkaris,  27 
Vadars,  and  825  Ramoshis,  unsettled  tribes;  6308  Mhars,  watchmen  ; 
1110  Chambhars  and  76  Dhors,  tanners  ; 542  Mangs,  rope-makers  and 
servants  ; 47  Halemars ; 408  Gosavis,  249  Bairagis,  1 55  Mfinbhavs, 
106  Bharadis,  43  Gondhalis,  36  Joshis,  32  Jangams,  and  18  Jogis, 
beggars. 
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Igatpuri,  in  the  extreme  south-west,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Nasik ; on  the  east  by  Nasik,  Sinnar,  and  the  Akola  sub-division  of 
Ahmadnagar  ; on  the  south  by  Akola  and  the  Shahapur  sub-division 
of  Thana;  and  on  the  west  by  Shahapur.  Its  area  is  about  375 
square  miles.  In  1881  its  population  was  68,749  or  132  to  the  square 
mile,  and  its  land  revenue  £9406  (Rs.  94,060). 

The  375  square  miles  surveyed  in  detail  are  all  in  Government 
villages.  According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns  they  contained 
163,247  acres  or  71*76  per  cent  of  arable  land,  18,313  acres  or  8*5 
per  cent  of  unarable  land,  1300  acres  or  0*56  per  cent  of  grass, 
39,074  acres  or  17*18  per  cent  of  forest  reserves,  and  5555  acres  or 
2*45  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  and  river-beds.  From  the 
163,247  acres  of  arable  Government  land  5756  or  3*5  per  cent  have 
to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 
Of  the  balance  of  157,491  acres  the  actual  area  of  arable  Govern- 
ment land,  138,592,  or  88  per  cent,  were  under  tillage  in  1881-82. 

Igatpuri,  especially  on  the  north-west  and  south,  is  hilly.  The 
line  of  natural  drainage  divides  it  into  two  parts,  a small  section 
on  the  north  and  north-west  that  slopes  west  to  the  Vaitarna,  and  a 
larger  section  in  the  south  that  drains  east  into  the  Darna.  For 
a district  which  lies  within  the  belt  of  hill  forests  Igatpuri  is  rather 
bare  of  trees,  except  in  the  north-east  and  west  where  are  some 
good  teak  and  ain  reserves.  The  soil  is  generally  poor  and  shallow. 
It  is  of  three  varieties,  a rather  poor  black  soil  called  kali  at  the 
foot  and  by  the  sides  of  hills,  and  two  kinds  of  red  or  mal  land,  a 
poorer  upland  soil,  and  a richer  variety  suitable  for  rice. 

The  climate  is  cool  throughout  the  year  and  is  healthy  except  in 
the  rainy  season  when  there  is  an  excess  of  moisture.  At  Igatpuri, 
on  the  crest  of  the  Sahyadris  in  the  extreme  south-west  the  average 
fall  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1881  was  114  inches,  a supply 
which  is  probably  twice  as  great  as  in  the  eastern  villages.  The 
details  are  : 


Igatpuri  Rainfall,  1870-1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

1870  ... 

1871  ... 

1872  ... 

1873  ... 

Ins.  Cts. 
99  30 

85  68 

90  58 

107  70 

1874  ... 

1875  ... 

1876  ... 

1877  ... 

Ins.  Cts, 
122  89 
147  7 

113  37 
65  50 

1878  ... 

1879  ... 

1880  ... 
1881  ... 

Ins.  Cts. 
160  54 
133  25 
123  19 
126  83 

There  are  two  leading  rivers,  the  Vaitarna  in  the  north-west  and  the 
Darna  in  the  south-east.  The  Vaitarna,  from  its  source  close  to 
Trimbak,  flows  south  about  ten  miles,  and,  turning  west,  cuts  its 
way  by  a deep  ravine  through  the  Sahyadri  hills  about  six  miles 
north  of  the  Tal  pass.  The  Darna  in  the  south-east,  though  a smaller 
stream,  is  of  more  local  importance.  The  main  stream  takes  its  rise 
in  the  south  about  ten  miles  south  of  Igatpuri,  and,  after  flowing 
about  fourteen  miles  north,  is,  near  Ghoti  about  four  miles  east  of 
Igatpuri,  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Taki.  The  united  stream 
then  winds  eastwards  for  about  fifteen  miles,  till,  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  sub-division,  it  is  met  from  the  right  by  the  Kadva. 
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The  water-supply  is  poor.  None  of  the  rivers  but  the  Dfirna  run 
for  more  than  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  the  Darna  ceases  to  flow 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth.  The  average  depth  of  the  wells  is  about 
twenty  feet,  but  during  four  months  in  the  year  they  hold  no  water. 
Instead  of  wells  most  of  the  western  villages  have  large  ditches 
whose  sides  are  fenced  by  piles  of  stone.  In  some  villages  which 
have  no  water  ditch,  the  people  have  to  go  more  than  half  a mile  for 
drinking-water.  There  were,  in  1881-82,  398  wells,  124  with  and 
274  without  steps,  one  dam,  4 dhekudis  or  water-lifts,  and  16  ponds. 

In  1818  when  it  passed  to  the  British,  Igatpuri  was  partly  under 
Nasik  and  partly  under  Kavnai.  Bigha  rate  and  plough  rates 
continued  in  force  in  some  villages  till  1843-44,  in  others  till  1852-53, 
and  in  a third  group  till  1859-60,  when  the  revenue  survey  was 
introduced. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  the  land  revenue 
since  the  introduction  of  the  survey,  the  123  villages  can  be  most 
conveniently  divided  into  five  groups  : 6 villages  settled  in  1840-41, 
42  settled  in  1842-43,  53  settled  in  1843-44,  21  settled  in  1844-45, 
and  one  settled  in  1845-46.  In  the  forty-two  Government  villages 
settled  in  1842-43,  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  before  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  7849 
acres  and  in  remissions  of  £910  (Rs.  9100),  and  a fall  in  the  waste 
area  of  4138  acres  and  in  collections  of  £588  (Rs.  5880).  A compa- 
rison of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
previous  years  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  9721  acres  and  in 
remissions  of  £828  (Rs.  8280),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  4703  acres 
and  in  collections  of  £107  (Rs.  1070).  During  the  thirty-six  years  of 
survey  rates  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being 
£1406  (Rs.  14,060)  in  1846-47,  and  £1402  (Rs.  14,020)  in  1845-46. 
Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  the  average  of 
the  thirty-six  years  of  survey  rates  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area 
of  19,794  acres,  in  remissions  of  £270  (Rs.  2700),  and  in  collections 
of  £442  (Rs.  4420);  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  6015  acres.  In  the  fifty- 
three  Government  villages  settled  in  1843-44,  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before  show  a rise 
in  the  occupied  area  of  3658  acres  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  617 
acres,  in  remissions  of  £626  (Rs.  6260),  and  in  collections  of  £807 
(Rs.  8070).  The  figures  of  the  settlement  year  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  ten  previous  years  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area 
of  4726  acres,  in  the  waste  of  1671  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £517 
(Rs.  5170),  and  a fall  in  collections  of  £298  (Rs.  2980).  During  the 
thirty-five  years  of  survey  rates  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the 
largest  sums  being  £1389  (Rs.l3,890)in  1847-48, and£l  378  (Rs. 13,780) 
in  1846-47.  The  average  of  the  thirty-five  years  of  survey  rates, 
contrasted  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  shows  a rise 
in  the  occupied  area  of  22,549  acres,  in  the  waste  of  96  acres,  in 
remissions  of  £236  (Rs.  2360),  and  in  collections  of  £593  (Rs.  5930). 
In  the  twenty-one  Government  villages  settled  in  1844-45,  the 
figures  of  the  settlement  year  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before 
show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  2643  acres,  and  in  remissions  of 
£262  (Rs.  2620),  and  afall  in  the  waste  area  of  1389acres,  andin  collec- 
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tions  of  £46  (Rs.  460).  Again,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
previous  years  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  show  a rise  in  the 
occupied  area  of  3004  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £255  (Rs.  2550); 
and  a fall  in  the  waste  area  of  1147  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £6 
(Rs.  60).  During  the  thirty-four  years  of  survey  ratesyearly  remissions 
were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £275  (Rs.  2750)  in  1845-46  and 
£274  (Rs.  2740)  in  1844-45.  The  average  of  the  thirty-four  survey 
years  contrasted  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows 
an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  7747  acres,  in  the  waste  of  4812 
acres,  in  remissions  of  £95  (Rs.  950),  and  in  collections  of  £197 
(Rs.  1970). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  three  principal  groups  the  details 
for  the  remaining  two  groups  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is, 
comparing  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  of  the 
years  of  survey  rates,  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  56,584  acres,  in 
collections  of  £1406  (Rs.  14,060),  and  in  remissions  of  £701  (Rs.  7010), 
and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  2247  acres.  Again,  comparing  the  average 
returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  the  returns  for 
1877-78,  the  result  is,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an 
increase  in  collections  of  £3024  (Rs.  30,240)  or  58' 5 per  cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details : 


Igatpuri  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue,  1840-1878. 
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Group  I. — 6 Villages,  settled  in  1810-41. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AcresJ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1839-40  ... 

4443 

578 

5021 

3065 

3018 

239 

88 

327 

5887 

70 

61 

6018 

4 

1840-41  ... 

1830-31  to 

7570 

489 

8059 

2800 

1784 

543 

57 

600 

4583 

... 

72 

27 

4682 

1839-40  ... 
1840-41  to 

3942 

690 

4632 

3229 

3057 

516 

59 

575 

4882 

... 

99 

52 

5031 

775 

1877-78  ... 

10,392 

472 

10,864 

2110 

2355 

1728 

23 

1551 

6454 

38 

148 

46 

6686 

1877-78  ... 

12,747 

484 

13,231 

2158 

3362 

... 

... 

7902 

68 

201 

44 

8215 

... 

Group  II.— 42  Villages,  settled  in  1842-43. 

1841-42  ... 

14,708 

2265 

16,973 

10,619 

11,158 

297 

291 

588 

21,289 

449 

197 

» 

21,935 

1842-43  ... 

1832-33  to 

22,657 

2165 

24,822 

6481 

9339 

9366 

327 

9693 

15,636 

... 

413 

16*049 

... 

1841-42  ... 
1842-43  to 

12,704 

2397 

15,101 

11,184 

12,636 

1184 

230 

1414 

16,449 

... 

612 

157 

17,118 

1560 

1877-78  ... 

33,141 

1754 

34,895 

5169 

14,068 

4041 

74 

4115 

20,493 

81 

821 

140 

21,535 

26,370 

7 

1877-78  ... 

42,733 

1757 

44,490 

4387 

19,265 

... 

... 

24,984 

85 

1000 

301 

3 

Group  III. — 53  Villages,  settled  in  1843-44. 

1842-43  ... 

19,715 

2880 

22,595 

26,253 

13,153 

10,943 

442 

313 

755 

30,414 

533 

640 

31,587 

23,515 

1843-44 
1833-34  to 

23,648 

2605 

13,770 

10,213 

6712 

302 

7014 

22,938 

25 

546 

6 

... 

1842-43  ... 
1843-44  to 

18,529 

2998 

21,527 

12,406 

11,884 

1651 

191 

1842 

25,336 

... 

655 

508 

26,499 

1417 

1877-78  ... 

41,590 

56,275 

2486 

44,076 

12,502 

19,431 

28,704 

4141 

66 

4207 

30,550 

226 

1222 

428 

32,426 

40,308 

7 

1877-78 

2659 

58,934 

13,044 

... 

... 

37,457 

269 

1473 

1109 

8 
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Igatpuri  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue , 1840  - 1878 — continued. 


* 

Years. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Outstandings. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

1 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable 

Group  IV.— 21  Villages,  settled  in  1844-45. 

1848-44 

2809 

732 

3541 

2601 

1346 

25 

94 

119 

3065 

35 

37 

211 

3348 

1844-45  ... 

5511 

673 

6184 

1212 

985 

2645 

99 

2744 

2845 

... 

37 

4 

2886 

... 

1834-85  to 

1843-44  ... 

2497 

683 

3180 

2359 

1414 

115 

82 

197 

2782 

6 

47 

108 

2943 

122 

1844-45  to 

1877-78 

10,187 

740 

10,927 

7171 

7004 

1125 

18 

1143 

4651 

31 

181 

49 

4912 

... 

1877-78  ... 

15,471 

836 

16,307 

10,258 

11,759 

... 

... 

6414 

... 

199 

158 

6771 

... 

Group  V. — 1 Village,  settled  in  1845-46. 

1844-45  ... 

49 

19 

68 

60 

25 

3 

3 

39 

1 

3 

43 

1845-46  ... 

95 

18 

113 

33 

18 

54 

3 

57 

27 

... 

1 

... 

28 

1835-36  to 

1844-45  ... 

28 

16 

44 

82 

27 

... 

4 

4 

33 

2 

1 

2 

38 

1 

1845-46  to 
1877-78  ... 

286 

20 

306 

61 

612 

23 

23 

133 

... 

9 

5 

127 

... 

1877-78  .. 

393 

22 

415 

115 

1049 

... 

... 

... 

157 

... 

11 

39 

207 

. . . 

Ten  years 

before  sur- 
vey 

37,700 

6784 

44,484 

29,260 

29,018 

3466 

566 

4032 

49,480 

8 

1314 

827 

51,629 

3875 

Since  sur 
vev 

95,602 

5472 

101,068 

27,013 

43,470 

10,858 

181 

11,039;  62,261 

376 

2381 

668 

65,686 

14 

1877-78  ... 

127' 619 

5758 

133,377 

29,962 

64,139 

... 

... 

76,914 

422 

2884 

1651 

81,871 

11 

According  to  the  1881-82  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  7339  ploughs,  1657  carts,  14,763 
bullocks,  18,785  cows,  9481  buffaloes,  459  horses,  4432  sheep  and 
goats,  and  43  asses. 

In  1880-81,  71,117  holdings  or  hhdtds  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  thirty-seven  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  5s.  7 %d. 
(Es.  12-13-0).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  six  acres  at  a yearly 
rent  of  7s.  10 \d.  (Rs.  8-15-0).  If  distributed  among  the  whole 
population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to 
2-£0  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  3s.  l^d.  (Es.  1-9-0). 

In  1880-81,  of  136,644  acres  held  for  tillage,  27,225  or  19*92  per 
cent*  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  109,419  acres 
475  were  twice  cropped.  Of  109,894  acres  the  area  under  actual 
cultivation,  grain  crops  occupied  75,297  acres  or  68 ‘51  per  cent, 
34,138  of  them  under  ndgli  Eleusine  coracana,  13,071  under  rice 
bhat  Oryza  sativa,  12,035  under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  sestivum, 
9905  under  sdva  Panicuin  miliaceum,  4325  under  bajri  Penicillaria 
spicata,  1655  under  jvari  Sorghum  vulgare,  48  under  maize  maldca 
Zea  mays,  and  120  under  other  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  14,764 
acres  or  13*43  per  cent,  5928  of  them  under  gram  hai'bhara  Cicer 
arietinum,  3582  under  lentils  trcisut  Ervum  lens,  815  under  udid 
Phaseolus  mungo,  1050  under  peas  vdtauo \ Pisum  sativum,  669 
under  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  and  2720  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds 
occupied  19,672  acres  or  17‘90  per  cent,  24  under  linseed  aishi 
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Linum  usitatissimum  and  19,648  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres 
occupied  78  acres  or  0*07  per  cent,  all  under  brown  hemp  ambadi 
Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  83  acres  or  0*07 
per  cent,  39  of  them  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarum, 
10  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens,  4 under  tobacco 
tambdkhu  Nicotiana  tabacum,  and  the  remaining  30  under  various 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  68,749  people  lodged  in  11,089 
houses,  65,886  or  95*83  percent  were  Hindus;  1813  or  2*63  percent 
Musalmans;  837  or  1*21  per  cent  Christians;  134  or  0*19  per  cent 
P arsis ; 77  or  0T1  per  cent  Jews;  and  2 Buddhists.  The  details 
of  the  Hindu  castes  are : 777  Brahmans ; 6 Kayasth  Prabhus, 
writers  ; 755  Jains,  190  Marvadis,  142  Ladsakka  Yanis,  46  Lingayats, 
and4Bhatias,  traders  andmerchants;  18,394 Kunbis,  362  Rajputs,  278 
Kanadas, 80  Malis, and  1 7 Tirmalis, cultivators ; 734  Sutars, carpenters; 
431  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths ; 422  Kumbhars,  potters ; 393 
Lohars,  blacksmiths  ; 191  Shimpis,  tailors  ; 105  Jingars,  saddlers; 
50  Ghisadis,  tinkers;  22  Kasars  and  14  Tambats,  coppersmiths; 
15  Gaundis,  masons;  7 Otaris,  metal-casters;  4 Kataris,  turners; 
1138  Telis,  oil-pressers ; 18  Khatris  and  4 Koshtis,  weavers; 
1 Rangari,  a dyer;  216  Guravs,  drummers;  27  Bhats,  bards;  731 
Nhavis,  barbers  ; 333  Parits,  washermen  ; 355  Dhangars,  shepherds  ; 
44  Gavlis,  milk-sellers  ; 70  Bhois,  fishers  ; 292  Beldars,  stone-masons  ; 
31  Buruds,  basket  and  mat  makers ; 21  Bhandaris,  toddy-drawers  ; 
20  Khatiks,  butchers;  33  Pardeshis  and  18  Jats,  labourers  ; 16 
Lonaris,  salt-carriers;  9 Komtis ; 6 Kalals,  liquor-sellers;  13,603 
Kolis,  12,382  Thakurs,  2140  Yanjaris,  298  Kathkaris,  138  Bhils,  119 
Yadars,  60  Yarlis,  and  42  Ramoshis,  unsettled  tribes ; 8156  Mhars, 
watchmen ; 534  Chambhars,  tanners  ; 217  Mangs,  rope-makers  ; 128 
Garudis  and  36  Halemars,  snake-charmers  and  dancers  ; 37  Bhangis, 
scavengers ; 36  Mochis,  shoemakers ; 538  Gosavis,  252  Bairagis,  157 
Bharadis,  107  Gondhalis,  36  Manbhavs,  33  Joshis,  8 Jogis,  and 
7 Jangams,  beggars. 

Na'sik,  in  the  south-west  of  the  district,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Peint,  Dindori,  and  Niphad  ; on  the  east  by  Niphad  and  Sinnar ; 
on  the  south  by  Igatpuri;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Shahapur 
sub-division  of  Thana  and  by  Peint.  Its  area  is  about  465  square 
miles.  In  1881  its  population  was  94,980  or  204  to  the  square  mile, 
and  its  land  revenue  was  £17,391  (Rs.  1,73,910). 

Of  the  465  square  miles  426  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.  * Ac- 
cording to  the  revenue  survey  returns  forty- seven  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains 
185,884  acres  or  76*78  per  cent  of  arable  land;  17,593  acres 
or  7*27  per  cent  of  unarable  land;  13,519  or  5*58  per  cent  of 
grass  or  kuran  ; 16,775  or  6*93  per  cent  of  forest ; and  8339  or 
3*44  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers  and  streams.  From  the 
185,884  acres  of  arable  land,  19,495  or  10*4  per  cent  have  to  be 
taken  on  account  of  alienated  land  in  Government  villages.  Of  the 
balance  of  166,389  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land, 
149,601  or  89*67  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1881-82. 

The  west  of  the  sub-division  is  hilly  and  there  is  a small  level  tract 
in  the  east,  but  the  general  character  of  the  country  is  undulating.  A 
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few  villages  in  the  extreme  west  lie  below  the  Sahyadris.  The  hilly 
parts  are  more  or  less  wooded,  generally  with  poor  teak.  The  soil 
is  generally  poor,  much  of  it  requiring  rest  after  every  two  years' 
cropping.  To  the  east,  especially  in  the  Darna  valley,  the  soil  is 
deeper  and  richer. 

Besides  by  the  Bombay-Jabalpur  railway  and  by  the  Bombay - 
Agra  highway,  the  sub-division  is  crossed  by  several  roads  from  the 
central  town  of  Nasik.  Of  these  one  passes  west  to  Trimbak,  one 
north-west  to  Harsul  and  to  Peint,  one  north  to  Dindori,  and  one,  the 
Poona  road  south-east  to  Sinnar.  In  the  west  cart  roads  are  rare, 
but  in  the  east  the  country  tracks  are  generally  good  in  the  fair 
season,  though  frequently  crossed  by  awkward  streams  and  rivers. 

The  climate  varies  in  different  places,  but  on  the  whole  is  healthy. 
The  west  is  much  cooler  in  the  hot  months  and  has  a much  heavier 
rainfall  than  the  east.  At  Nasik,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
centre  of  the  sub-division,  the  average  fall,  during  the  twenty  three 
years  ending  1881,  was  27*25  inches.  The  details  are  : 


Ndsik  Rainfall , 1860-1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

I860 

26  82 

1866  ... 

29  26 

1870  ... 

33  1 

1875  ... 

32  8 

1880  ... 

2°  f 

1861 

32  52 

1866  ... 

23  67 

1871  ... 

20  31 

1876  ... 

17  7 

1881  ... 

22  61 

1862 

31  95 

1867  ... 

27  31 

1872  ... 

23  11 

1877  ... 

19  50 

1863 

25  92 

1868  ... 

20  25 

1873  ... 

17  48 

1878  ... 

52  11 

1864 

20  20 

1869  ... 

28  51 

1874  ... 

35  56 

1879  ... 

32  23 

Except  near  the  Sahyadris,  where  the  people  are  entirely 
dependent  on  a few  ponds  and  wells,  the  water-supply  is  good.  The 
larger  rivers  not  only  furnish  drinking  water  to  the  villages  on  their 
banks,  but  with  the  help  of  masonry  and  mud  dams  irrigate 
considerable  areas.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Godavari  and  its 
tributary  the  Darna.  The  Godavari  rises  in  the  Sahyadris  near 
Trimbak,  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  Nasik,  and,  flowing  north-east, 
receives  from  the  north  the  waters  of  the  Kikvi  and  the  Alandi. 
Then,  stretching  slightly  to  the  south-east  it  passes  through  the 
town  of  Nasik,  and  a mile  or  two  below  receives  the  Nasardi  on  the 
right,  from  which  the  chief  water-supply  of  Nasik  is  drawn.  Below 
this  the  bed  widens,  but  is  dry  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  except  a 
narrbw  thread  of  water.  Near  Darna  Sangvi  on  the  eastern  boundary, 
the  Godavari  receives  on  the  right  the  Darna  after  a winding  course 
of  fifty  miles.  The  Darna  is  fed  on  the  left  by  the  Undohol  and 
the  Yaldevi,  neither  of  which  holds  much  water  in  the  hot  season. 

The  beds  of  both  the  Godavari  and  the  Darna  are  generally 
broad,  rocky,  and  hard  to  cross.  During  the  rains  (June -October) 
these  rivers  can  seldom  be  passed  except  at  Nasik  where  there  is 
a ford  and  ferry  boat  and  at  Chehedi  where  there  is  a ferry  boat. 
Besides  these  and  other  minor  streams  there  were,  in  1881-82,  3026 
wells,  of  which  214  were  with  steps  and  2812  without  steps,  132 
dams,  68  dhehudis  or  water-lifts,  and  37  ponds. 

When  it  passed  to  the  British  in  1818,  the  sub-division  was  under 
the  Peshwa.  The  land  revenue  continued  to  be  realized  by  the 
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biglia  rate  system  till  1844-45,  when  the  revenue  survey  was  intro- 
duced. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  the  land  revenue 
in  the  thirty-six  years  that  have  passed  since  the  survey  began  to  be 
introduced,  the  108  villages  of  the  sub-division  have  to  be  arranged 
under  fourteen  groups:  three  villages  settled  in  1842,  two  in  1842, 
one  in  1842,  thirty-two  in  1844,  ten  in  1844,  one  in  1844,  thirty  in 
1844,  eleven  in  1844,  one  in  1845,  three  in  1845,  eleven  in  1846,  one 
in  1853,  one  in  1858,  and  one  in  1868.  In  the  thirty-two  villages 
settled  in  1844-45  and  resettled  in  1874-75,  the  figures  of  the  year 
of  settlement,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a fall 
in  the  occupied  area  of  5123  acres,  in  remissions  of  £21  (Rs.  210), 
and  in  collections  of  £1534  (Rs.  15,340),  and  a rise  in  the  waste  of 
2998  acres.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years, 
the  figures  of  the  year  of  original  settlement  show  a fall  in  the 
occupied  area  of  2047  acres,  in  remissions  of  £368  (Rs.  3680),  and 
in  collections  of  £843  (Rs.  8430),  and  a rise  in  the  waste  area  of 
788  acres.  During  the  thirty  years  of  the  original  settlement  yearly 
remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £142  (Rs.  1420) 
in  1851-52,  and  £125  (Rs.  1250)  in  1844-45.  A comparison  of 
the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  with  the  average  of  the 
thirty  years  of  the  settlement  lease,  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  9470  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £3  (Rs.  30),  and  a 
fall  in  the  waste  area  of  10,789  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £476 
(Rs.  4760).  These  thirty-two  villages  were  resettled  in  1874-75. 
The  figures  of  the  revision  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year 
before,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  4425  acres,  in  the 
waste  of  114  acres,  in  remissions  of  £1594  (Rs.  15,940);  and  in 
collections  of  £12  (Rs.  120).  Compared  with  the  figures  of  the  first 
year  of  the  revision  settlement,  the  figures  of  the  latest  available  year 
show  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  930  acres,  and  in  remissions  of 
£1594  (Rs.  15,940),  and  a rise  in  the  waste  of  752  acres  and  in 
collections  of  £1621  (Rs.  16,210). 

In  the  thirty  villages  settled  in  1844-45,  and  resettled  in  1877-78, 
the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with  those  of  the  year 
before,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  6900  acres  and  in 
remissions  of  £547  (Rs.  5,470),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  area  of  4904 
acres  and  in  collections  of  £25  (Rs.  250) . Compared  with  the  average 
of  the  ten  previous  years,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  show  a 
rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  7105  acres,  in  remissions  of  £539  (Rs.  5390), 
and  in  collections  of  £9  (Rs.  90),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  area  of  4725 
acres.  During  the  thirty-three  years  of  the  survey  rates  yearly 
remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £568  (Rs.  5680)  in 
1850-51  and  £567  (Rs.  5670)  in  1849-50.  Compared  with  the 
average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  the  average  of  the  thirty-three 
years  of  the  survey  lease  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  11,817 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  2864  acres,  in  remissions  of  £218  (Rs.  2180), 
and  in  collections  of  £276  (Rs.  2760).  These  thirty  villages  were 
resettled  in  1877-78.  The  figures  of  the  year  of  resettlement, 
compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  1761  acres,  in  the  waste  of  1202  acres,  and  in  remissions 
£206  (Rs.  2060),  and  a fall  in  collections  of  £7  (Rs.  70). 
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In  the  eleven  villages  settled  in  1844-45,  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a rise 
in  the  occupied  area  of  1829  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £167 
(Rs.  1670),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  area  of  1350  acres  and  in 
collections  of  £33  (Rs.  330).  The  figures  of  the  settlement  year, 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  show  a rise  in  the 
occupied  area  of  1802  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £166  (Rs.  1660),  and 
a fall  in  the  waste  of  818  acres  and  in  collections  of  £34  (Rs.  340). 
During  the  thirty-four  years  of  survey  rates  yearly  remissions  were 
granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £186  (Rs.  1860)  in  1850-51  and 
£185  (Rs.  1850)  in  1848-49.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
previous  years,  the  average  of  the  thirty-four  years  of  survey  rates 
shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  4431  acres,  in  the  waste  of 
1016  acres,  in  remissions  of  £69  (Rs.  690),  and  in  collections  of  £124 
(Rs.  1240). 

In  the  eleven  villages  settled  in  1846-47  and  revised  in  1876-77,  the 
figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with  those  of  the  year 
before,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  2509  acres  and  in  remissions 
of  £208  (Rs.  2080),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  area  of  2622  acres  and  in 
collections  of  £121  (Rs.  1210).  Compared  with  the  average  of  the 
ten  previous  years,  the  figures  of  the  first  year  of  survey  show  a 
rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  2231  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £167 
(Rs.  1670),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  area  of  2292  acres  and  in  collections 
of  £56  (Rs.  560).  During  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease,  yearly 
remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £52  (Rs.  520)  in 
1850-51  and  £244  (Rs.  2440)  in  1851-52.  A comparison  of  the  average 
of  the  ten  years  before  survey,  with  the  average  of  the  thirty  years 
of  the  survey  lease,  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  8570  acres, 
in  remissions  of  £36  (Rs.  360),  and  in  collections  of  £239  (Rs.  2390), 
and  a fall  in  the  waste  area  of  474  acres.  These  eleven  villages  were 
revised  in  1876-77.  The  figures  of  the  year  of  revision,  compared 
with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  245 
acres,  and  a rise  in  the  waste  of  470  acres,  in  remissions  of  £137 
(Rs.  1370),  and  in  collections  of  £9  (Rs.  90).  Compared  with  the 
revision  year,  the  figures  of  the  latest  available  year  show  a rise  in 
the  occupied  area  of  457  acres  and  in  collections  of  £116  (Rs.1160), 
and  a fall  in  the  waste  area  of  457  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £137 
(Rs.  1370).  In  the  revision  survey  £138  (Rs.  1380)  were  remitted. 

Adding  to  these  figures  the  details  of  the  remaining  twenty-four 
villages,  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the 
average  of  the  ten  previous  years  with  the  average  of  the  latest 
available  years  of  the  survey  rates,  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of 
45,157  acres  and  in  collections  of  £1229  (Rs.  12,290),  and  a fall  in 
the  waste  area  of  14,525  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £633  (Rs.  6330). 
Again,  comparing  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  first 
settlement  with  the  figures  of  the  last  year  of  the  survey  rates,  the 
result  is  a rise  in  collections  of  £5826  (Rs.  58,260)  or  84*9  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 
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Nasiki  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue,  1842-1878. 


Year. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

: 

Outstandings. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied 

4^ 

G 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

<D 

S 

a 

U 

Q 

> 

O 

O 

Group  I.- 

—3  Villages, 

SETTLED  IN  1842-43. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs, 

Rs 

1841-42 

2688 

1181 

3869 

1823 

679 

57 

9 

66 

3043 

38 

104 

3185 

1842-43 

2676 

904 

3580 

1029 

298 

70 

70 

2343 

52 

121 

2517 

1832-33  to 

1841-42  .. 

2431 

1157 

3588 

2104 

679 

356 

4 

360 

2652 

4C 

37 

2735 

56 

1842-43  to 

1873-74  .. 

3180 

843 

4023 

585 

263 

4 

4 

8 

2643 

6 

166 

64 

2879 

1873-74 

3768 

776 

4544 

54 

250 

. » • 

... 

2957 

1 

301 

1C 

3269 

1874-75 

3907 

784 

4691 

97 

357 

1959 

1959 

2923 

2 

301 

13 

3269 

1877-78 

3727 

784 

4511 

277 

357 

... 

... 

... 

4675 

... 

301 

131 

5107 

... 

Group  II. — 2 Villages,  settled  in  1842-43. 

1841-42  ... 

793 

496 

1289 

444 

111 

5 

5 

829 

17 

7 

853 

1842-43 

852 

355 

1207 

502 

286 

18 

. 

18 

606 

17 

3 

626 

■ 

1832-33  to 

1841-42  ... 

780 

480 

1260 

460 

111 

96 

1 

97 

769 

17 

4 

790 

34 

1842-43  to 

1874-75  ... 

1094 

368 

1462 

262 

270 

4 

4 

724 

3 

65 

8 

800 

1874-75 

1358 

377 

1735 

1 

259 

831 

1 

114 

14 

960 

1875-70 

1523 

3S2 

1910 

• « • 

140 

579 

579 

829 

1 

114 

30 

974 

1877-78  .. 

1528 

382 

1910 

... 

140 

... 

... 

... 

1408 

114 

1522 

... 

Group  III.— 1 Village,  settled  in  1842-43. 

1842-43  ... 

3855 

1042 

4897 

535 

1230 

Ill 

Ill 

3426 

23 

3449 

1843-44 

3590 

845 

4435 

800 

1325 

200 

200 

2264 

23 

28 

2315 

1833  34  to 

1842-43  ... 

2984 

1042 

4026 

960 

1230 

472 

... 

472 

2948 

24 

2 

2974 

10 

1843-44  to 

1873-74  ... 

3952 

858 

4810 

457 

1293 

21 

21 

2595 

9 

121 

5 

2730 

1 

1873-74 

4394 

888 

5282 

• . . 

1278 

• • • 

2753 

5 

234 

17 

3009 

1874-75 

4903 

874 

5777 

11 

811 

2309 

... 

2309 

2752 

234 

3 

2989 

1877-78  ... 

4891 

874 

5765 

... 

811 

... 

... 

... 

5056 

... 

234 

2 

5292 

... 

Group  IV. — 32  Villages,  settled 

IN  1844-45. 

1843-44 

28,523 

8707 

37,230 

17,214 

22.724 

1390 

79 

1469 

39,023 

171 

742 

229 

40,165 

78 

1844-45 

25,682 

6425 

32,107 

20,212 

12,041 

1057 

198 

1255 

23,431 

398 

838 

153 

2,4820 

117 

1834-35  to 

• 1843-44  ... 

25,396 

8758 

34,154 

19,424 

23,417 

4859 

74 

4933 

32,258 

107 

779 

105 

33,249 

959 

1844-45  to 

1873-74  ... 

37,278 

6346 

43,624 

8635 

11,642 

92 

81 

173 

30,373 

926 

1736 

242 

33.277 

10 

1873-74 

44,370 

6286 

50,656 

500 

12,622 

6 

. . . 

6 

33,789 

798 

2469 

1313 

38,369 

58 

1874-75 

48,819 

6262 

55,081 

614 

10,682 

15,944 

... 

15,944 

34,688 

989 

2468 

346 

38,491 

1877-78  ... 

47,890 

6261 

54,151 

1366 

10,874 

... 

... 

... 

50,27S 

1513 

2468 

444 

54,703 

Group  V. 

—10  Villages,  settled  in  1844-45. 

1843-44  ... 

9010 

7801 

16,811 

10,403 

12,591 

1498 

663 

2161 

12,233 

98 

392 

1103 

13,826 

30 

1844-45 

9636 

6316 

15,952 

9634 

4927 

770 

117 

887 

8383 

208 

287 

1453 

10,331 

9 

1834-35  to 

1843-44  ... 

9531 

7793 

17,324 

9397 

13,049 

3683 

66 

3749 

10,951 

67 

345 

514 

11,877 

518 

1844-45  to 

1874-75  ... 

15,979 

6239 

22,218 

4331 

4803 

51 

29 

80 

13,646 

456 

1273 

680 

16  055 

18 

1874-75  ... 

20,103 

6389 

26,492 

487 

4723 

... 

.»  . 

16,161 

230 

2331 

199 

18,921 

4 

1875-76 

21,590 

6304 

27,894 

772 

4674 

7970 

• * • 

7970 

16,263 

325 

2331 

280 

19,199 

1877-78  ... 

20,907 

6297 

27,204 

1376 

4660 

... 

... 

... 

23,882 

360 

2328 

549 

27,119 

81 

Group  VI.— 1 Village,  settled  in  1844-45. 

1843-44 

325 

117 

442 

439 

360 

15 

15 

238 

5 

238 

1844-45 

373 

86 

464 

119 

. . . 

... 

175 

2 

177 

1834-35  to 

1843-44  . 

297 

117 

414 

466 

360 

18 

18 

263 

4 

2 

269 

11 

1844-45  to 

1875-76  ... 

585 

88 

673 

183 

75 

5 

5 

305 

4 

14 

5 

328 

1875-76 

711 

89 

800 

297 

147 

... 

393 

8 

23 

424 

1876-77 

790 

92 

882 

317 

205 

101 

... 

ioi 

392 

8 

23 

423 

1877-78 

800 

92 

892 

307 

205 

... 

... 

504 

23 

4 

531  | 

... 
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Ndsik  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue , 1842-1878—  continued. 


Year. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Outstandings. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

r*< 

c3 

-4-=> 

o 

H 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied.  1 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

43 

O 

H 

1 

Assessed. 

Alienated 

*3 

O 

H 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

Group  XIII.— 1 Village,  settled 

in  1858-59. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1857-58  ... 

1202 

202 

1404 

510 

208 

206 

206 

671 

15 

43 

729 

1858-59  ... 

1638 

120 

1758 

505 

404 

156 

• « • 

156 

745 

60 

34 

6 

845 

1848-49  to 

1857-58  ... 

1013 

208 

1226 

688 

208 

116 

5 

121 

648 

13 

38 

1 

700 

1858-59  to 

1875-76  ... 

1913 

119 

2032 

217 

418 

9 

9 

1009 

78 

73 

8 

1163 

1875-76  ... 

20*6 

116 

2152 

31 

484 

• • • 

1063 

66 

73 

3 

1205 

1876-77 

2085 

115 

2200 

1 

449 

281 

281 

1063 

90 

73 

10 

1236 

1877-78  ... 

2071 

115 

2186 

1 

463 

... 

... 

... 

1340 

135 

73 

8 

1556 

... 

Group  XIV.— 1 

Village,  settled 

IN  1868-69. 

1867-68  ... 

121 

33 

154 

180 

95 

1 

96 

1868-69  ... 

388 

70 

468 

355 

188 

162 

1 

163 

1858-59  to 

1867-68  ... 

69 

33 

102 

232 

,,, 

57 

1 

58 

1868-69  to 

1876-77  ... 

409 

70 

479 

33* 

188 

158 

7 

1 

4 

170 

1876-77 

332 

70 

402 

411 

188 

. . 

122 

36 

1 

159 

1877-78 

310 

70 

380 

429 

193 

42 

... 

42 

109 

1 

1 

111 

... 

Ten  years 

before  sur- 

vey 

57,349 

25,461 

82,810 

49,749 

52,518 

10,533 

341 

10,874 

65,516 

625 

1567 

880 

68,588 

2065 

Period  of 

first  survey 

108,210 

19,757 

127,967 

35,224 

43,076 

4354 

186 

4540 

72,085 

3212 

4245 

1338 

80.880 

83 

1877-78  ... 

141,793 

19,610 

161,403 

29,617  54,777 

2152 

* * • 

2152 

115,106 

3760 

6560 

1425 

126,851 

89 

According  to  the  1881-82  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  3622  ploughs,  7429  carts,  21,557 
bullocks,  37,795  cows,  7007  buffaloes,  1160  horses,  7190  sheep  and 
goats,  and  630  asses. 

In  1880-81,  5982  holdings  or  khatds  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  twenty-eight  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £2  16s. 
(Rs.  28).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  ten  acres  at  a yearly 
rent  of  £1  (Rs.  10).  If  distributed  among  the  whole  population  of 
the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  1 1 acres  and  the 
incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  3s.  (Rs.  1|). 

In  1880-81,  of  147,649  acres  held  for  tillage,  24,196  or  16*38  per 
cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  123,453  acres, 
1888  were  twice  cropped.  Of  125,341  acres,  the  area  under  actual 
cultivation,  grain  crops  occupied  88,131  acres  or  70*31  per  cent, 
32,126  of  them  under  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata;  24,549  under 
wheat  gahu  Triticum  sestivum  ; 20,011  under  nagli  Eleusine 
coracana;  4975  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa ; 4733  under  sdva 
Panicum  miliaceum ; 1653  under  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare;  59  under 
Italian  millet  raid  Panicum  italicum,  22  under  maize  makka  Zea 
mays ; and  3 under  other  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  17,180 
acres  or  13*70  per  cent,  8667  of  them  under  gram  harbhara 
Cicer  arietinum  ; 4986  under  udid  Phaseolus  mungo ; 1506  under 
tur  Cajanus  indicus  ; 1090  under  lentils  masur  Ervum  lens;  416 
under  peas  vdtdna  Pisum  sativum ; 53  under  mug  Phaseolus 
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radiatus  ; 13  under  hulith  Dolichos  biflorus  ; and  449  under  other 
pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  16,974  acres  or  13'54  per  cent,  23  under 
linseed  alshi  Linum  usitatissimum  ; and  16,951  under  other  oilseeds. 
Fibres  occupied  400  acres  or  O’ 31  per  cent,  all  under  brown  hemp 
arnbddi  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  2656 
acres  or  2*11  per  cent,  1102  of  them  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum 
officinarum ; 69  under  tobacco,  tambdJchu , Nicotiana  tabacum  ; 480 
under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens  ; and  the  remaining  1005 
under  various  other  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  94,980  people  lodged  in 
15,932  houses,  87,942  or  92*59  per  cent  Hindus;  5326  or  5*60  per 
cent  Musalmans;  1599  or  P68  per  cent  Christians;  103  or  0'10  per 
cent  Parsis  ; and  10  Jews.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 9077 
Brahmans ; 269  Thakurs  or  Brahma  Kshatris  and  91  Kayasth 
Prabhus,  writers ;.  838  Jains,  482  Marvadis,  301  Lingayats,  174 
Ladsakka  Yanis,  and  77  Bhatias,  merchants  and  traders ; 26,569 
Kunbis,  2471  Malis,  903  Rajputs,  273  Kanadas,  and  63  Pahadis, 
cultivators;  1458  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  1452  Shimpis, 
tailors;  867  Sutars,  carpenters;  633  Kumbhars,  potters;  530 
Tambats  and  347  Kasars,  coppersmiths ; 323  Lohars,  black- 
smiths; 29  Jingars,  saddlers;  12  Ghisadis,  tinkers;  11  Otaris, 
metal-casters;  10  Kataris,  turners;  7 Gaundis,  masons;  2231  Telis, 
oil-pressers  ; 286  Salis,  57  Khatris,  and  28  Koshtis,  weavers ; 29 
Rangaris,  djers;  259  Guravs,  drummers;  48  Kolhatis,  rope-dancers ; 
21  Bhats,  bards;  6 Joharis,  jewellers ; 890  Nhavis,  barbers;  332 
Parits,  washermen ; 564  Dhangars,  shepherds;  216  Gavlis,  milk- 
sellers;  120  Bhois,  fishers;  37  Kahars,  carriers  and  palanquin- 
bearers  ; 255  Khatiks,  butchers ; 154  Lonaris,  salt-carriers  ; 133 
Pardeshis,  83  Kamathis,  and  8 Jats,  labourers;  129  Kalals,  liquor- 
sellers;  110  Beldars,  stone-masons;  110  Buruds,  basket  and  mat 
makers  ; 35  Pardhis,  hunters ; 29  Komtis  ; 23  Tfimbolis,  betelnut- 
sellers ; 22  Bhandaris,  palm-juice  drawers;  21  Patharvats,  stone- 
cutters; 12  Halvais,  sweetmeat  makers;  12,296  Kolis,  3453 
Thakurs,  3067  Yanjaris,  1425  Bhils,  250  Yarlis,  100  Yadars,  66 
Kathkaris,  133  Ramosliis,  and  2 Berads,  early  or  unsettled  tribes ; 
10,564  Mhars,  watchmen  ; 853  Chambhars  and  147  Dhors,  tanners  ; 
727  Mangs,  rope-makers  and  servants;  176  Mochis,  shoemakers; 
133  Bhangis,  scavengers  ; 68  Halemars  and  35  Mang-Garudis,  snake- 
charmers  and  dancers;  11  Dheds,  sweepers;  421  Gosavis,  166 
Bairagis,  98  Joshis,  88  Jangams,  53  Bharadis,  45  Gondhalis,  30 
Manbhavs,  14  Gopals,  and  6 Panguls,  beggars. 

Peint,  properly  Peth  or  the  town,  in  the  west,  lying  between 
19°  55'  and  20°  36"  north  latitude,  and  73°  23'  and  73°  40'  east 
longitude,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sulgana  state  ; on  the  east 
by  the  Sahyadris  separating  it  from  the  Nasik  and  Dindori  sub- 
divisions ; on  the  south  by  the  Jawhar  state  and  the  Thana  sub- 
division of  Shahapur ; and  on  the  west  by  the  Dharampur  state.  Its 
area  is  458  square  miles.  In  1881  its  population  was  55,144  or 
120  to  the  square  mile  and  its  land  revenue  £3561  (Rs.  35,610). 

Of  the  458  square  miles  415  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.  Of 
these  194,105  acres  or  72*92  per  cent  are  arable  land ; 2178  acres 
or  0*82  per  cent  unarable  land ; 63,089  acres  or  23*70  per  cent 
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forests;  and  6811  or  2*56  per  cent  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and 
streams.  From  the  194,105  acres  of  arable  land  six  have  to  be  taken 
on  account  of  alienated  lands.  Of  the  balance  of  194,099  acres,  the 
actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  186,452  or  96  per  cent  were 
under  tillage  in  1881-82. 

Peint  differs  from  the  rest  of  Nasik,  as,  both  in  appearance  and 
climate,  it  belongs  to  the  Konkan  rather  than  to  the  Deccan. 
Except  a gently  waving  belt,  two  to  three  miles  broad,  along 
the  foot  of  the  Sahyadris,  Peint  is  a network  of  narrow^  ridg’es  and 
deep-cut  ravines.  The  hills,  which  are  fairly  covered  with  small 
timber  in  the  west  but  are  bare  along  the  eastern  border,  rise  in 
many  cases  above  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  Sahyadris.  But  the 
general  height  of  the  country  is  about  600  feet  below  the  Deccan 
tableland.  There  is  abundance  of  forest  land,  and  excellent  teak  is 
found  in  some  parts,  but  the  trees,  as  a rule,  are.  small.  The  chief 
forms  of  tillage  are  rice-planting  in  the  valleys,  and  the  growth  of 
coarse  grains  on  the  gentler  slopes.  From  the  crest  of  the 
Sahyadris,  its  billowy  ranges  and  green  patches  of  tillage  look  varied 
and  picturesque.  But  in  the  country  itself,  the  narrowness  and 
sameness  of  the  ravines,  the  bareness  of  the  teak  coppice,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  villages  have  a desolate  and  monotonous  effect. 
Among  the  numerous  spurs  which  roughen  the  surface,  one  main 
range  in  the  north  stretches  south-west  to  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  coast  forming  the  water-parting  between  the  Damanganga  and 
the  Par  rivers.  There  are  three  varieties  of  soil,  a deep  rich  black 
along  the  sides  of  rivers,  a red  hill  soil  like  Konkan  soil  in  the 
Sahyadri  and  other  uplands,  and  a mixed  black  and  red  between  the 
uplands  and  the  valleys. 

There  are  only  three  cart  roads  ; from  N4sik  to  Harsol  through 
the  Vaghera  pass  ; from  Nasik  to  Peint  through  the  Ambegaon  or 
Saval  pass  which  is  kept  in  good  repair  ; and  from  Harsol  along  the 
foot  of  the  Sahyadris  to  Karanjali  on  the  Nasik-Peint  highway. 
Except  along  these  three  roads  no  carts  can  travel.  In  the  west 
travelling  is  difficult  even  for  laden  cattle,  and  the  ravines  are  so 
steep  and  narrow  that  long  detours  have  to  be  made. 

The  climate  is  trying  and  unhealthy.  It  combines  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  narrow  thickly-wooded  valleys,  drenched 
during  the  rains,  are  laden  with  fever  except  in  April  and  May 
when  the  heat  is  oppressive.  Thermometer  readings  in  1874-75  and 
1875-76  showed  maximums  of  83°  and  94°  and  minimums  of'  76° 
and  65°,  or  a mean  maximum  of  88°  and  a mean  minimum  of  70°. 
In  the  valleys  the  temperature  is  much  higher,  often  in  April  and 
May  over  100°,  with  strong  hot  winds.  At  the  central  station  of 
Peint,  the  average  rainfall  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1881 
was  about  ninety-three  inches.  The  details  are : 


Peint  Rainfall,  187 J/.- 1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year, 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

1870  

1871  

1872  

Ins.  Cts. 

90  12 
69  79 

no  so 

1873 

1874  ...  ( 

1875  ...  [ 

Ins.  Cts. 

79  50 
Not  avail- 
able. 

1876  ...f 

1877  ...| 

1878 

Ins.  Cts. 

Not  avail- 
able. 

117  73 

1879 

1880 

1881 

Ins.  Cts. 

103  3 

83  22 
88  20- 
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The  chief  rivers  are  the  Damanganga,  the  Par,  and  the  Nar,  which, 
fed  by  smaller  mountain  streams,  flow  along  rocky  beds  at  the  foot  of 
woody  ravines  several  hundred  feet  deep.  The  only  reservoir  which 
holds  water  throughout  the  year  is  at  Peint.  Villages  not  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  streams  draw  their  water  from  wells,  which  are 
little  better  than  holes  scraped  to  catch  the  outflow  of  some  small 
spring.  Except  in  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers, 
most  of  these  wells  run  dry  during  April  and  May.  There  were,  in 
1881-82,  428  wells,  of  which  19  were  with  steps  and  419  without 
steps,  and  7 ponds. 

Complete  revenue  details  are  not  available  for  the  225  Peint 
villages  for  any  year  before  1865-66,  when  the  survey  was  introduced. 
Under  its  Hindu  chiefs  its  revenue  amounted,  in  1864-65,  to  £1928 
(Rs.  19,280),  and  its  remissions  to  about  £232  (Rs.  2320).  In 
1865-66,  the  settlement  year,  the  revenue  increased  from  £1928  to 
£2809  (Rs.  1 9,280 -Rs.  28,090)  and  the  remissions  fell  from  £232  to 
£7  (Rs.  2320 -Rs.  70).  The  occupied  area  amounted  to  190,829  acres 
and  the  waste  to  3288  acres.  The  average  revenue  collections,  during 
the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  amounted  to  £1490  (Rs.  14,900)  and 
the  remissions  to  £206  (Rs.  2060) . In  the  thirteen  years  of  the  survey 
rates  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £17 
(Rs.  170)  in  1869-70  and  £16  (Rs.  160)  in  1870-71.  Compared 
with  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  the  average  of  the  thirteen 
years  of  survey  rates  shows  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  6713 
acres,  in  remissions  of  £1  (Rs.  10),  and  in  collections  of  £79  (Rs.  790), 
and  a rise  in  the  waste  area  of  6721  acres.  Compared  with  the 
average  of  the  thirteen  survey  years,  the  figures  of  1877-78,  the 
latest  available  year  of  survey  rates,  show  a fall  in  the  occupied  area 
of  1128  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £7  (Rs.  70),  and  a rise  in  the  waste 
area  of  1101  acres  and  in  collections  of  £28  (Rs.  280).  A comparison 
of  the  first  year  of  settlement  with  the  figures  of  the  latest  available 
year  (1877-78),  shows  that  the  occupied  area  has  fallen  by  7841 
acres,  that  the  waste  area  has  risen  by  7822  acres,  that  remissions 
have  fallen  to  nothing,  and  that  the  collections  have  fallen  by  £51 
(Rs.  510). 

The  following  are  the  details  : 

Peint  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue , 1865-1878. 


0 

Year. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Outstandings,  j 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

J Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated 

Total. 

Assessed. | 

Unarable. 

Group  I. 

—225  Villages,  settled 

in  1865-66. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1864-65  ... 

2319 

2319 

19,263 

... 

18 

19,281 

... 

1865-66  ... 

190,823 

6 

190,829 

3288 

72,066 

75 

... 

75 

28,044 

... 

12 

39 

28,095 

. . . 

1855-56  to 

1864-65  . 

2060 

, 

2060 

14,881 

... 

18 

5 

14,904 

1865-66  to 

1877-78  ... 

184,110 

6 

184,116 

10,009 

72,069 

67 

... 

67 

26,995 

... 

12 

296 

27,303 

... 

1877-78  ... 

182,982 

6 

182,988 

11,110 

72,078 

... 

... 

... 

27,239 

... 

12 

336 

27,587 

... 
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According  to  the  1881-82  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  2524  ploughs,  47  carts,  7351 
bullocks,  11,047  cows,  2197  buffaloes,  239  horses,  and  2778  sheep 
and  goats. 

In  1880-81,  3816  holdings  or  khatas  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  48-ff  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  15s.  9 d. 
(Rs.  7-14-0).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  24|  acres  at  a yearly 
rent  of  7s.  10 \d.  (Rs.  3-15-0).  If  distributed  among  the  whole 
population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to 
3£f  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  Is.  3d.  (10  annas). 

In  1880-81,  of  185,410  acres  held  for  tillage  36,290  or  19*57 
per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  149,120  acres  under 
tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  90,827  acres  or  60-90  per  cent,  62,258 
of  them  under  ndchni  Eleusine  coracana ; 20,061  under  sdca 

Pauicum  miliaceum;  8505  under  rice  bhat  Oryza  sativa  ; and  3 
under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  aastivum.  Pulses  occupied  29,571  acres 
or  19*83  per  cent,  18,215  of  them  under  udid  Phaseolus  mango  ; 9333 
under  tur  Cajanns  indicus ; 1655  under  kulith  Dolichos  biflorus ; and 
368  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinum.  Oilseeds  occupied  28,722 
acres  or  19*26  per  cent. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  55,144  people  lodged  in 
10,333  houses,  54,590  or  98  99  per  cent  Hindus,  540  or  0*97  per 
cent  Musalmans,  13  Parsis,  and  1 Christian.  The  details  of  the 
Hiudu  castes  are  : 174  Brdhmans  ; 90  Thakurs  or  Brahma  Kshatris 
and  13  Kayasth  Prabhus,  writers  ; 117  Lingayats,  30  Jains,  and  15 
Ladsakka  Yanis,  traders  and  merchants;  26,208  Kunbis,  140 
Rajputs,  and  39  Hetkaris,  husbandmen;  58  Shimpis,  tailors ; 37 
Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  33  Kumbhars,  potters;  28 
Lohars,  blacksmiths  ; 4 Kasars,  coppersmiths  ; 1 Sutar,  a carpenter  ; 
133  Telis,  oil-pressers  ; 1 Khatri,  a weaver  ; 40  Ghadshis,  musicians ; 
1 Gurav, a drummer  and  a temple  servant;  14  Nhavis,  barbers  ; 209 
Dhangars,  shepherds  ; 76  Gavlis,  milk-sellers ; 27  Buruds,  basket  and 
mat  makers ; 16,592  Kolis,  9353  Varlis,  238  Kathkaris,  215  Vanjaris, 
139  Vadars  and  9 Bhils,  early  or  unsettled  tribes;  337  Mhars, 
watchmen;  29  Chambhars,  tanners;  147  Halemars  and  21  Mangs, 
rope-makers  and  servants  ; 20  Gosavis  and  2 Bairagis,  beggars. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Peint  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Raja  of  Baglan,  A certain  Jav,  on  being  appointed  manager 
or  kamavisdar  of  Peint,  changed  his  family  name  Povar  to  Dalvi, 
a Baglan  word  for  minister  or  manager.1  His  grandson  Krishna 
Bhik  Dalvi,  while  nominally  continuing  to  hold  the  office  of  Dalvi, 
under  the  Baglan  chief,  assumed  the  title  of  Raja.  Krishna  had 
three  sons  one  illegitimate  and  two  legitimate.  To  Ram  Dalvi, 
the  elder  of  the  legitimate  sons,  was  left  the  management  of  the 


1 Mr.  H.  E.  Goldsmid’s  Report  on  the  Peint  State  (1839).  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXYI. 
(New  Series),  108,  In  the  genealogical  table  presented  to  Mr.  H,  E.  Goldsmid  by  the 
last  descendant  of  the  family  the  first  ancestor  is  Kuk&ji  Pov&r  of  Dharne  ; his 
son  Krishna  Pov&r  assumed  the  name  of  Dalvi,  and  his  son  Laxdir  was  raised  to  th« 
ehiefship  with  the  title  of  Abdul  Momin  alias  Laxdir  Dalpatr&v. 
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whole  district,  except  the  sub-division  or  pargana  of  Harsol,  and 
to  Bhik  Dalvi,  the  younger  legitimate  son  was  left  Harsol,  some 
garden  land  near  Peint,  and  the  headship  of  two  villages  in 
Dindori.  Laxdir,  the  illegitimate  son,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the 
family,  was  sent  with  the  family  standard  and  a party  of  twenty  - 
five  horsemen  to  serve  the  Baglan  chief  at  Mulher.  On  his 
father7 s death  Laxdir  returned  from  Mulher,  and  usurping  the 
management  of  the  whole  district  confined  his  brothers  and  murdered 
the  state  manager  or  karbhdri.  He  afterwards  set  his  brothers 
free  and  the  three  shared  the  management  of  the  state.  Bhik  Dalvi, 
the  second  legitimate  son,  died  without  issue.  In  1636  Baglan 
became  tributary  to  the  Moghals.  Shortly  after  this,  Laxdir  went 
into  rebellion  and  prince  Aurangzeb  sent  an  officer  named  Shaikh 
Mansur  to  seize  and  take  him  to  Delhi.1  Three  years  passed  before 
the  officer  was  able  to  capture  the  insurgent  chief.  At  last,  Laxdir 
was  caught  by  stratagem,  and  with  his  wife,  his  son  Kukaji,  and  his 
brother  Ram  Dalvi,  was  taken  to  Delhi,  where  the  three  male 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death.  While  waiting  execution  Ram 
Dalvi  cured  the  emperor7  s daughter  of  asthma,  and  obtained  a 
remission  of  the  sentence.  All  of  them  became  Muhammadans,  and 
the  state  was  conferred  on  Ram  Dalvi  now  called  Abdul  Rem  and  on 
Laxdir  or  Abdul  Momin,  who  was  also  called  Laxdir  Dalpatrav.2 
After  this  the  Moghal  Government  does  not  seem  to  have  interfered 
with  the  principality. 

Ram  Dalvi7 s wife  and  her  two  sons  Ratan  Dalvi  and  Lakhan 
Dalvi,  who  were  living  with  her  mother,  escaped  being  carried  to 
Delhi  and  remained  Hindus.  After  his  return  from  Delhi,  Laxdir 
or  Abdul  Momin  had  two  illegitimate  sons  Chimnaji  and  Kami 
Miah.  He  arranged  that  on  his  death  the  state  should  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  one  to  be  enjoyed  by  his  heirs  and  the  other 
by  the  Hindu  sons  of  Ram  Dalvi.  After  some  time  Laxdir  and 
Ram  Dalvi  were  killed  in  a battle  with  some  Kolis  at  a village 
named  Mohari  in  Dindori,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  tomb  at 
Melusker.  They  were  succeeded  by  their  five  sons,  the  three 
Musalmans  holding  jointly  one  half  of  the  country  and  the  two 
Hindus  the  other  half.  Kukaji,  Laxdir7  s eldest  son,  to  put  an  end 
to  a quarrel  between  himself  and  Ratan  Dalvi,  the  son  of  Ram 
Dalvi,  adopted  and  made  a Musalman  of  Ratan  Dalvi7  s younger 
son  Harising.  On  Kukaji7 s death,  his  younger  brother  Chimnaji 
usurped  the  whole  state,  and  sent  Harising  back  to  his  father. 
Ratan  Dalvi,  with  his  Hindu  son  Mohansing  and  the  Musalman 
Harising,  having  been  deprived  of  their  proper  share,  went  to  live 
with  their  relations  the  Tokes  at  Abhona.  Laxdir  II.,  Chimnaji7  s 
successor,  promising  to  restore  his  half  share,  persuaded  Mohansing, 
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1 The  remains  of  the  fort  which  this  officer  built  during  the  siege  of  Peint,  are 
still  known  as  Mansurgadi. 

2 The  state  was  granted  in  shdhdnaJc,  a tenure  which  corresponds  with  personal 
saranjdm  or  jahgir.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XX YI.  94.  According  to  another  account, 
Krishna  Dalvi  left  but  one  son,  who  with  his  wife  and  child  was  taken  to  Delhi  and 
made  sole  proprietor.  But  this  does  not  agree  with  a paper  in  the  possession  of  a 
N&sik  priest  or  upadhya  written  by  Laxdir  himself. 
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the  surviving  Hindu  son  of  Ratan  Dalvi,  to  return  to  Peint,  and  the 
two  remained  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  state,  until  Mohansing 
was  killed  in  a fight  with  some  Kolis  at  Harsol.  As  Mohansing^s  son 
Parvatsing  was  only  two  and  a half  years  old,  Laxdir  II.  gave  A'ubai, 
his  brother's  widow,  a deed  or  sanad  conferring  on  her  orphan  son 
half  of  the  Harsol  sub-division  and  allotting  to  herself  three  villages 
in  Peint.1  Parvatsing  never  took  possession  of  his  estate,  as  he  and 
his  mother,  though  Hindus,  lived  with  Laxdir  as  members  of  his 
family.  On  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen,  Parvatsing  demanded  his 
share  from  Chimnaji  Dalpatrav  the  son  and  successor  of  Laxdir  II; 
Chimnaji  refused,  and  Parvatsing  petitioned  the  Peshwa  Madhavrav 
Ballal  (1761-1772),  who  summoned  both  parties  before  him,  decided 
in  favour  of  Parvatsing,  and  sent  an  officer  to  make  the  division.2 
Parvatsing  remained  in  possession  of  his  share  for  two  years,  when 
he  was  dispossessed  by  the  Muhammadan  party.  The  Peshwa' s 
government  does  not  seem  to  have  interfered  till  1778-79,  when 
Chimnaji,  endeavouring  to  break  through  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
by  which  he  had  mortgaged  his  estate  to  Dhondu  Mahadev  the 
Peshwa's  kamdvisddr  at  Nasik,  was  put  in  confinement  and  his 
district  attached.3  In  1790-91  the  Peshwa  determined  to  keep  the 
fort  of  Khirai  in  his  own  hands,  with  an  assignment  for  its  support 
of  nineteen  villages  estimated  to  yield  a yearly  revenue  of  about 
£500  (Rs.  5000). 4 He  agreed  to  restore  the  rest  of  the  estate  to  the 
chief,  on  condition  that  he  paid  by  nine  yearly  instalments  £17,500 
(Rs.  1,75,000),  including  £2500  (Rs.  25,000)  the  amount  of  the 
debt  incurred  to  Dhondu  Mahadev,  £12,500  (Rs.  1,25,000)  of  nazardna 
or  succession  fee,  and  £2500  (Rs.  25,000)  of  interest.5  Chimnaji  died 
in  1796,  leaving  two  widows,  one  of  whom  named  Rajkuvarbai,  with 


1 Two  of  these  were  Nirguda  and  Chelmuka. 

2 According  to  another  (Musalm&n)  account,  Mohansing  served  as  a sipahi  under 
Laxdir  II.  After  his  death,  in  consideration  of  the  loss  his  family  had  sustained  and 
their  helpless  state,  Laxdir  bestowed  on  his  widow  and  orphan  son  two  villages,  of 
which  they  remained  in  peaceful  possession  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  In  1771  the 
two  chief  hereditary  karbliaris,  Mahildev  Malluir  and  Rdjdnim  Narhar,  quarrelled  with 
Karffinatji  the  uncle  of  Chimn&ji,  and  took  revenge  by  furnishing  Parvatsing  with 
forged  documents  and  instigating  him  to  claim  a share  of  the  state  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  Kar&matji.  By  playing  into  one  another’s  hand 
the  kdrbharis  succeeded  in  extorting  from  Chimn&ji  a paper  conceding  all  that  had 
been  claimed  by  Parvatsing  and  in  obtaining  from  the  Peshw&’s  officers  letters  granting 
Parvatsing  half  of  the  principality.  In  1790  this  intrigue  was  exposed,  and  the  Peshwa 
issued  an  order  recalling  the  decree  passed  by  his  officers.  But  Himmatsing,  Parvatsing ’s 
successor,  remained  aloof  and  managed  to  keep  the  original  decree,  A document 
has  lately  (1839)  come  to  light,  in  which  Parvatsing  promised  a large  reward  to  the 
Tcarbhdris  if  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  claim.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXYI.  (New 
Series),  118. 

3 The  original  shahanak  or  jdhgir,  continuing  to  be  hereditarily  enjoyed,  was  regarded 
by  the  Peshw&’s  government  as  a saunsthdn  or  chiefship,  which,  though  subordinate 
and  tributary,  had  acquired  more  or  less  independent  authority.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel. 
XXVI.  95. 

4 These  villages  were  not  kept  by  the  British  when  Peint  was  restored  to  the 
Chief  in  1818.  In  1837  they  yielded  a revenue  of  £170  (Rs.  1700). 

5 As  the  Government  share  of  £17,500  (Rs.  1,75,000)  was  transferred  to  Dhondu 
Mahadev  in  clearance  of  a debt  due  to  him  by  the  Peshwa,  reference  to  the  Poona 
accounts  does  not  show  whether  Chimnaji  fulfilled  the  terms  of  his  agreement.  It  is 
understood  on  the  authority  of  an  old  kdrbhai'i  of  Dhondu  Mah&dev’s,  that  the  security 
of  Hari  P&ndurang  Garbe  was  taken  from  Chimnaji,  and  consequently  the  subhedar 
recovered  the  whole  of  the  money.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXVI.  110, 
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an  adopted  son  Laxdir  III.,  continued  in  possession  for  a few  years. 
Then  Himmatsing,  the  son  of  the  Hindu  claimant  Parvatsing,  entered 
the  district  with  a body  of  men  obtained  from  his  brother-in-law, 
Manaji  Pliakde,  who  had  then  great  influence  with  the  Peshwa. 
The  small  mud  fort  at  Peint  was  taken  without  difficulty  and 
Himmatsing  remained  for  some  time  in  power.  In  1 799  a party  of 
troops,  sent  by  Pandurang  Dhondu  the  son  of  Dhondu  Mahadev  and 
the  Peshwa  s governor  of  Trimbak,  surrounded  and  burnt  the  fort. 
Himmatsing  was  saved  with  difficulty  and  most  of  his  followers 
were  burnt  to  death.  The  chief  was  deposed  and  Peint  placed 
under  an  agent  of  the  Peshwa.  Of  the  sequestered  revenue, 
according  to  one  account,  £280  (Rs.  2800)  were  assigned  for  the 
support  of  the  chief  and  £120  (Rs.  1200)  for  that  of  his  Hindu  rivals, 
and  according  to  another  account  £250  (Rs.  2500)  were  assigned  to 
the  chief  and  £150  (Rs.  1500)  to  his  rivals.1 

In  1814  Rajkuvarbai  collected  some  men,  and,  with  her  son  Laxdir 
III.,  attempted  to  drive  the  Peshwa' s officers  out  of  Peint.  The 
assailants  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  a detachment  of  the 
Peshwa's  troops  who  happened  to  be  on  outpost  duty  at  Kopargaon. 
Rajkuvarbai  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  for  a short  time  in 
the  forts  of  Kurang  and  Trimbak.  Laxdir  escaped  to  Balsar,  and 
remained  there  until  the  British  troops  had  reduced  the  greater  part 
of  the  Peshwa/ s territories.  In  1818,  during  Captain  Briggs' 
advance  to  Trimbak,  Laxdir  gave  him  much  assistance  in  dispersing 
hostile  bands  of  Marathas  and  Kolis.  In  return  for  this  assistance, 
and  because  he  believed  that  Peint  had  been  forcibly  seized  by  the 
Peshwa’s  officer  at  Nasik,  Captain  Briggs  recommended  that  Laxdir 
should  be  confirmed  in  his  possessions.  Laxdir  paid  the  British, 
as  his  ancestors  had  paid  the  Peshwas,  a yearly  tribute  of  £350 
(Rs.  3500).  The  chief  showed  himself  weak  and  unprincipled,  and, 
under  the  evil  influence  of  two  ministers  Balabhai  and  Hayatkhan, 
was  soon  deeply  in  debt.  During  Laxdir' s lifetime,  Nilkanthrav, 
the  brother  of  Himmatsing,  the  representative  of  the  Hindu  branch 
of  the  family,  received  from  Government  a yearly  allowance  of 
£350  (Rs.  3500),  of  which  £200  (Rs.  2000)  were  paid  in  cash,  and 
villages  yielding  £150  (Rs.  1500)  were  assigned  to  him  on  account 
of  the  balance.  Of  this  £18  (Rs.  180)  were  paid  by  Nilkanthrav  to 
his  sister-in-law  Kamalabai.  Laxdir  III.  died  in  1837,  leaving  one 
legitimate  daughter  named  Nurjahan,  who  was  then  seventeen  years 
old.  The  state  thus  became  an  escheat  to  Government,  as  Muham- 
madan law  and  usage  are  against  the  daughter  of  a Muhammadan 
chief  succeeding  to  the  management  of  such  a state.2  Government 
wished  to  restore  the  principality,  and,  with  this  object,  sought  to 
procure  for  the  Begam  a husband  qualified  to  manage  the  state.  This 
project  was  frustrated  by  the  Begam,  who  insisted  on  marrying  an 
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1 According  to  the  Musalm&n  account  (Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXVI.  120)  this  arrange- 
ment was  due  to  the  power  of  Himmatsing’s  relation  Mdndji  Ph&kde.  It  is  also  said 
that,  in  1801,  Laxdir  III.  being  anxious  to  free  the  state  from  attachment,  and 
surrounded  by  treacherous  Jcdrbharis , was  cajoled  into  signing  a document  admitting 
the  truth  of  all  that  his  opponent  had  advanced. 

2 Mr.  W.  J.  Turquand,  Acting  Sub-Collector  of  Nasik,  1854. 
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individual  whom  the  minister  Hayatkhan  brought  from  a distance, 
with  the  view  of  retaining  the  influence  he  had  exercised  under  Laxdir 
III.  The  Regam  afterwards  lost  her  eyesight  from  small-pox. 
Government  allowed  her  a life  pension  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  net 
revenue  of  the  estate,  which  was  placed  under  the  charge  and  admi- 
nistration of  Mr.  W.  J.  Turquand,1  the  Sub-Collector  of  Nasik,  where 
the  Begam  generally  lived.  Laxdirks  younger  brother  Daulatrav  died 
before  him,  leaving  a widow  Surajkuvar,  who  till  her  death  enjoyed 
the  revenue  of  one  village.  During  the  1857  mutinies  a serious 
disturbance  took  place  at  Peint,  organized  by  Bhagvantrav  or  Bhau 
Raja,  the  son  of  Nilkanthrav,  the  representative  of  the  Hindu  branch 
of  the  family.  The  rising  was  crushed  and  Bhagvantrav,  with  about 
fifteen  of  his  followers,  was  hanged  at  Nasik  on  the  19th  of  December 
1857."  On^  the  death  of  the  Begam  in  1878,  Peint  became  part 
of  the  Nasik  district.  Since  Peint  has  passed  under  British 
management  roads,  schools,  and  vaccination  have  been  introduced. 
The  forest  has  also  been  largely  cleared,  though  this  is  a doubtful 
gain  as  its  timber  was  the  chief  wealth  of  the  state.  The  land  was 
surveyed  and  the  revenue  settled  in  1865-66.  As  has  been  noticed 
in  the  Land  Administration  Chapter,  the  land  revenue  system  is 
partly  the  ordinary  holding  or  rayatvdri  tenure,  and  partly  a plough- 
cess.  , I he  ordinary  tenure  is  in  force  in  lands  surveyed  in 
detail,  and  a plough  or  hoe  cess  in  uplands  which  have  been 
surveyed  in  block.  Under  the  plough-cess  system  the  village 
headman  is  responsible  for  the  whole  state  demands,  and  the 
husbandmen  are  his  tenants -at-will.  The  power  of  selling  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  land  is  the  same  as  under  the  survey  tenure. 
I he  assessment  is  generally  paid  in  money.  Revenue  instalments 
fall  due  on  the  first  of  January  and  the  first  of  March.  The  revenue 
collecting  agency  is  the  village  headman  and  accountant,  the  same 
as  in  other  parts  of  Nasik.  The  Government  dues  are  punctually 
paid  and  remissions  are  seldom  asked  for. 

Dindori,  one  of  the  western  sub-divisions,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Kalvan  and  the  Saptashring  hills  ; on  the  east  by  Chandor 
and  Niphad ; on  the  south  by  Nasik ; and  on  the  west  by  the 
Sahyadri  hills  and  Peint.  Its  area  is  about  528  square  miles.  In 
1881  its  population  was  72,290  or  137  to  the  square  mile  and  its 
land  revenue  £15,387  (Rs.  1,53,870). 

Of  the  528  square  miles  509  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  four  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  260,201  acres  or 
80  o 2 per  cent  of  arable  land,  23,721  acres  or  7*34  per  cent  of 
unarable  land,  34,472  acres  or  10 '6 7 per  cent  of  grass,  1595  acres 
or  0*49  per  cent  of  forest,  and  3156  acres  or  0*98  per  cent  of  village 
sites,  roads,  and  river  beds.  From  the  260,201  acres  of  arable 


1 In  1852-53  the  gross  revenue  of  the  state  amounted  to  about  £3400  (Rs.  34,000). 
op  rM  ,?on^  revenue  records  the  arable  area  of  the  state  was  roughly  estimated  at 
Jb,ooO  big  has.  Of  these  33,490  were  cultivated  at  the  introduction  of  the  leasing 
system  m 1849,  29,060  were  fallow,  and  34,000  were  waste.  The  rest  of  the  state  was 
unarable  hill  lands  and  forests. 

Details  of  the  Peint  disturbance  are  given  under  the  History  Chapter,  201,202. 
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Government  land,  27,903  acres  or  107  per  cent  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  land  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of 
232,298  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  182,500 
or  78*56  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1881-82. 

Most  of  Dindori  is  hilly.  The  hills,  and  a large  stretch  of  high- 
land in  the  north-east  near  Vanl,  are  thinly  covered  with  small  teak 
and  other  trees,  but,  especially  towards  the  west,  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Saptashring  hills  are  surprisingly  bare  even  of  brush- 
wood. In  the  west  most  of  the  soil  is  red  or  mdl,  changing  to 
black  towards  the  east  and  south.  Except  near  some  of  the  rivers, 
it  is  generally  shallow  and  poor.  In  the  north  and  west  travelling 
is  difficult.  There  are  a few  cart  tracks,  but  most  of  the  traffic 
is  by  horse  or  bullock  back.  The  only  cart  roads  through  the 
northern  hills  are  the  Saval  pass  leading  to  Peint  and  Balsar  and  the 
Aivan  pass  leading  to  Kalvan. 

The  climate  is  feverish  from  the  end  of  October  tc  the  middle  or 
end  of  January.  The  heat  is  never  great,  and  in  April  and  May  the 
climate  is  usually  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  rainfall  is  abundant 
and  seldom  fails.  It  is  heaviest  along  the  western  and  northern 
hills.  At  Dindori,  a little  to  the  south  of  the  centre,  the  average 
rainfall  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1881  was  twenty- six  inches. 
The  details  are : 

Dindori  Rainfall,  1870-1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

1870 

Ins.  Cts. 
26  56 

1874  

Ins.  Cts. 
28  10 

1878  

Ins.  Cts. 
41  36 

1871 

19 

33 

1875  

34 

76 

1879  ... 

42  44 

1872 

22 

12 

1876  

19 

5 

1880  ... 

21  41 

1873 

22 

65 

1877  

19 

6 

1881 

25  40 

In  spite  of  the  abundant  rainfall  several  parts  of  Dindori  are 
often  badly  off  for  water.  All  the  streams  rise  within  Dindori  limits, 
and  none  of  them  are  large.  The  chief  are  the  Kadva,  which,  rising 
near  the  meeting  of  the  Sahyadri  and  Saptashring  hills,  crosses 
Dindori  from  north-west  to  south-east.  On  its  way  it  receives  the 
Kalvan  from  the  right  and  the  Punambe  from  the  left.  In  addition 
to  the  Kadva  and  its  feeders  in  the  south-east  corner,  the  Banganga 
rises  near  Ramsej  and  flows  south-east  to  the  Godavari.  Besides  these 
streams,  which  flow  throughout  the  year,  there  are  many  brooks  and 
streamlets  which  run  dry  early  in  the  hot  weather.  Across  the  Kadva, 
about  four  miles  south-east  of  Dindori,  at  a cost  of  about  £4270 
(Rs.  42,700),  Government  have  built  a dam  1206  feet  long.  The 
work  was  completed  in  1872,  but  the  water-supply  is  so  small  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  supplement  the  original  scheme 
by  a series  of  storage  reservoirs.  Besides  the  irrigation  from 
the  Kadva  a small  area  of  land  in  two  villages  is  watered  from  the 
Banganga.  Except  the  Banganga  the  rivers  have  high  banks,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  Kadva,  a rocky  channel  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
crossing.  The  east  and  centre  are  the  only  parts  which  are  fairly 
provided  with  wells.  Many  villages  draw  their  drinking  water  from 
a hole  with  a muddy  spring  at  the  bottom,  and  cattle  have  often  to  be 
driven  several  miles  to  water.  Besides  these  rivers  and  streams 
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there  were,  in  1881-82,  770  wells  153  with  steps  and  617  without 
steps,  85  dams,  27  dhekudis  or  water-lifts,  and  21  ponds. 

In  1818,  when  Dindori  passed  to  the  British,  the  land  revenue  was 
collected  partly  by  bigha  rates  and  partly  by  plough  rates.  This 
continued  till  the  revenue  survey  was  introduced  in  1842-43  in  the 
plain  or  desk  villages,  and  in  1844-45  in  the  hill  or  dang  villages. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  land  revenue  in 
the  thirty-five  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey, 
the  121  villages  of  the  sub-division  have  to  be  arranged  in  nine  groups : 
fifteen  villages  settled  in  1842,  twenty-three  villages  settled  in  1843, 
four  villages  settled  in  1844,  eighteen  villages  settled  in  1845,  forty- 
five  villages  settled  in  1845,  nine  villages  settled  in  1846,  four 
villages  settled  in  1846,  one  village  settled  in  1851,  and  two 
villages  settled  in  1853.  In  the  fifteen  villages  settled  in  1842-43 
and  re-settled  in  1874-75,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement, 
compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  2667  acres,  in  the  waste  of  1084  acres,  and  in  remissions 
of  £75  (Rs.  750),  and  a fall  in  collections  of  £417  (Rs.  4170).  A 
comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  with  the 
average  of  the  previous  ten  years,  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  4840  acres,  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £51  (Rs.  510),  in 
collections  of  £195  (Rs.  1950),  and  in  the  waste  of  103  acres. 
During  the  thirty-two  years  of  survey  rates  yearly  remissions  were 
granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £80  10s.  (Rs.  805)  in  1842-43 
and  £30  12s.  (Rs.  306)  in  1851-52.  A comparison  of  the  average 
of  the  thirty-two  years  of  survey  rates,  with  the  average  of  the 
ten  years  before  the  survey,  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of 
7926  acres,  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  3653  acres,  in  remissions  of 
£127  (Rs.  1270),  and  in  collections  of  £5  (Rs.  50).  The  survey  of 
this  group  of  fifteen  villages  was  revised  in  1874-75.  The  figures 
for  this  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a 
rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  3374  acres,  in  remissions  of  £510 
(Rs.  5100),  and  in  collections  of  £151  (Rs.  1510),  and  a fall  in  the 
waste  of  8 acres.  The  figures  for  1877-78,  the  latest  available  year, 
compared  with  those  of  1874-75,  show  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of 
845  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £510  (Rs.  5100),  and  a rise  in  the 
waste  of  843  acres  and  in  collections  of  £457  (Rs.  4570). 

In  the  twenty-three  villages  settled  in  1843-44  and  re-settled 
in  1874-75,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  before,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  4529 
acres  and  in  remissions  of  £37  (Rs.  370),  and  a fall  in  collections 
of  £711  (Rs.  7110)  and  in  the  waste  of  139  acres.  A comparison 
of  the  year  of  settlement,  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten 
years,  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  8531  acres,  and  a fall  in 
remissions  of  £258  (Rs.  2580),  in  collections  of  £248  (Rs.  2480),  and 
in  the  waste  of  3081  acres.  During  the  thirty-one  years  of  survey 
rates  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £137 
(Rs.  1370)  in  1851-52  and  £98  (Rs.  980)  in  1843-44.  A comparison 
of  the  thirty-one  years  of  survey  rates,  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey,  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  14,705 
acres  and  in  collections  of  £256  (Rs.  2560),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of 
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8957  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £345  (Rs.  3450).  The  settlement  of  Chapter  XIII. 

these  twenty-three  villages  was  revised  in  1874-75.  The  figures  of  Sub-divisions. 

this  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  show  a rise  in  -p. 

the  occupied  area  of  6338  acres,  in  remissions  of  £1028  (Rs.  10,280), 

and  in  collections  of  £476  (Rs.  4760),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  5 

acres.  The  figures  for  1877-78,  the  latest  available  year,  compared 

with  those  of  the  first  revision  year,  show  a rise  in  the  waste  of  941 

acres  and  in  collections  of  £1093  (Rs.  10,930),  and  a fall  in  the 

occupied  area  of  950  acres. 

In  the  eighteen  villages  surveyed  in  1845-46  and  re-settled  in 
1875-76,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  before,  show  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  37 6 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  8272  acres,  in  remissions  of  2s.  (Re.  1),  and  in 
collections  of  £22  (Rs.  220).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
year  of  settlement,  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years, 
shows  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  750  acres,  in  the  waste  of  7672 
acres,  in  remissions  of  £21  (Rs.  210),  and  in  collections  of  £76 
(Rs.  760).  During  the  thirty  years  of  survey  rates  yearly 
remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £55  (Rs.  550)  in 
1859-60  and  £34  (Rs.  340)  in  1851-52.  A comparison  of  the 
average  of  the  thirty  years  of  survey  rates,  with  the  average  of 
the  ten  previous  years,  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  4287 
acres  and  in  collections  of  £264  (Rs.  2640),  and  a fall  in  the  waste 
of  4840  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £15  (Rs.  150).  These  eighteen 
villages  were  re-settled  in  1875-76.  The  figures  of  the  year  of 
revision,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a rise  in  the 
occupied  area  of  334  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £88  (Rs.  880) ; and 
a fall  in  collections  of  £33  (Rs.  330),  and  in  the  waste  of  561  acres. 

The  figures  for  1877-78,  the  latest  available  year,  contrasted  with 
the  year  of  revision,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  886  acres, 
and  in  collections  of  £154  (Rs.  1540). 

In  the  forty-five  Government  villages  settled  in  1845-46,  the 
figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with  those  of  the  year 
before,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  8029  acres ; and  a fall 
in  the  waste  of  17,109  acres,  in  remissions  of  £5  (Rs.  50),  and  in 
collections  of  £440  (Rs.4400).  A comparison  of  the  year  of 
settlement,  with  the  ten  previous  years,  shows  arise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  11,192  acres,  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  16,797  acres,  in 
remissions  of  £66  (Rs.  660),  and  in  collections  of  £309  (Rs.  3090). 

During  the  thirty- three  years  of  survey  rates,  yearly  remissions 
were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £323  (Rs.  3230)  in  1859-60 
and  £58  (Rs.  580)  in  1853-54.  A comparison  of  the  average  of  the 
thirty-three  years  of  survey  rates,  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey,  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  25,391  acres, 
in  the  waste  of  16  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £688  (Rs.  6880)  ; and 

a fall  in  remissions  of  £51  (Rs.  510). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  four  leading  groups,  the  details  of 
the  remaining  twenty  villages,  four  of  which  were  settled  in  1844-45, 
thirteen  in  1846-47,  one  in  1851-52,  and  two  in  1853-54,  the.  result 
for  the  whole  sub-division,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  thirty-three  years  of  survey 
rates,  is  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  58,243  acres,  and  in  collections 
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of  £1228  (Rs.  12,280),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  13,436  acres  and 
in  remissions  of  £554  (Rs.  5540).  Again,  comparing  the  average 
returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  the  returns  fori 87 7- 78, 
the  result  is  a rise  of  90,111  acres  or  88  per  cent  in  the  occupied  area 
and  of  £4661  (Rs.  46,610)  or  62‘9  per  cent  in  the  collections. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 

Dindori  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue,  1842-1878. 


Year. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Outstandings. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

— 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

Group  I.— 15  Villages  settled  in  1842-43. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1841-42 

13,918 

4327 

18,245 

7583 

6277 

57 

• • • 

57 

15,654 

92 

317 

777 

16,840 

• • • 

1842-43 

17,326 

3586 

20,912 

8667 

6674 

805 

... 

805 

11,406 

97 

324 

845 

12,672 

• • • 

1832-33  to 

1841-42  ... 

11,805 

4267 

16,072 

8770 

6351 

1314 

5 

1319 

13,306 

76 

318 

923 

14,623 

266 

1841-42  to 

1873-74 

20,505 

3493 

23,998 

5117 

6206 

38 

8 

46 

13,019 

383 

758 

343 

14,574 

. 1 i 

1873-74 

24,568 

3466 

28,034 

870 

5997 

... 

• •• 

14,578 

365 

1150 

55 

16,148 

• • • 

1874-75  ■ ... 

27,940 

3468 

31,408 

862 

3689 

5101 

5101 

16,284 

168 

1149 

61 

17,662 

3 

1877-78 

27,097 

3466 

30,563 

1705 

3697 

••• 

... 

... 

20,590 

446 

1145 

45 

22,226 

473 

Group  II.— 23  Villages  settled  in  1843-44. 

1842-43 

24,705 

9916 

34,621 

12,065 

12,860 

604 

9 

613 

34,577 

159 

533 

882 

36,151 

1843-44 

29,993 

9157 

39,150 

11,926 

13,344 

975 

3 

978 

27,494 

227 

638 

784 

29,043 

1833-34  to 

1842-43 

20,700 

9919 

30,619 

15,007 

13,080 

3515 

47 

3562 

29,569 

118 

519 

1316 

31,522 

35 

1843-44  to 

1873-74  ... 

36,970 

8354 

45,324 

6050 

12,870 

108 

• i • 

108 

30,997 

1190 

1625 

270 

34,082 

6 

1873-74 

41,642 

8071 

49,713 

627 

13,831 

55 

, 

55 

33,025 

1581 

2719 

213 

37,538 

2 

1874-75 

47,934 

8117 

56,051 

622 

10,105 

10,337 

• • « 

10,337 

38,605 

854 

2710 

127 

42,296 

97 

1877-78 

46,983 

8118 

55,101 

1563 

10,121 

... 

... 

-• 

48,212 

2197 

2710 

112 

53,231 

941 

Group  III. — 4 Villages  settled  in  1844-45. 

1843-44 

1366 

647 

2013 

969 

285 

1302 

16 

10 

1328 

1844-45 

1495 

539 

2034 

1128 

396 

9 

... 

9 

S96 

13 

909 

_ 

1834-35  to 

1843-44 

1236 

634 

1870 

897 

294 

39 

4 

43 

1113 

17 

24 

1154 

1844-45  to 

1877-78  ... 

2414 

533 

2947 

1715 

1323 

6 

2 

8 

1168 

118 

27 

1313 

2 

1877-78 

3047 

555 

3602 

1792 

2083 

• • • 

... 

... 

9447 

... 

169 

2 

1618 

37 

Group  IV.— 18  Villages  settled  in  1845-46. 

1844-45 

7681 

3851 

11,532 

13,869 

5709 

1 

1 

4043 

76 

90 

55 

4264 

1845-46 

7897 

8259 

11,156 

5597 

11 

• • • 

• • • 

...  - 

3901 

66 

61 

13 

4041 

1835-36  to 

1844-45  ... 

8137 

3769 

11,906 

13,269 

5710 

211 

1 

212 

4234 

48 

100 

416 

4798 

62 

1845-46  to 

1874-75  ... 

12,924 

3269 

16,193 

8429 

5132 

35 

23 

58 

6457 

272 

618 

95 

7442 

1874-75 

14,340 

3259 

17,599 

11,772 

10,209 

• • • 

,,, 

• • • 

7143 

121 

937 

13 

8214 

1875-76 

14,586 

3347 

17,933 

11,211 

12,281 

880 

• • • 

880 

6823 

164 

874 

20 

7881 

4 

1877-78 

15,475 

3344 

18,819 

10,313 

12,293 

... 

... 

... 

8118 

427 

874 

7 

9426 

42 

Group  V. — 45  Villages 

SETTLED  IN  1845-46. 

1844-45 

23,575 

9107 

32,682 

27,419 

10,731 

59 

26 

85 

15,133 

213 

202 

586 

16,134 

1845-46 

33,124 

7587 

40,711 

10,310 

1255 

... 

31 

31 

11,391 

179 

138 

27 

11,735 

1835-36  tCT 

1844-45 

20,447 

9072 

29,519 

27,107 

10,784 

655 

41 

696 

13,467 

156 

274 

926 

14,823 

73 

1845-46  to 

1877-78 

47,018 

7892 

54,910 

27,123 

15,561 

138 

43 

181 

19,063 

840 

1534 

276 

21,703 

32 

1877-78 

56,108 

8003 

64,111 

39,005 

28,014 

... 

... 

... 

23,425 

345 

2163 

54 

25,987 

88 
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Dindori  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue , 184% -1873 — continued. 


Year. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Outstandings- 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

Group  VI.— 9 Villages  settled  in  1846-47. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1845-46 

5380 

1506 

6886 

3310 

2573 

6 

6 

2835 

40 

31 

2906 

. • • 

1846-47 

5772 

1457 

7229 

1863 

1260 

• • . 

11 

11 

2140 

... 

32 

1 

2173 

... 

1836-37  to 

1845-46 

4900 

1617 

6517 

2969 

2644 

82 

11 

93 

2722 

... 

46 

77 

2845 

10 

1846-47  to 

1877-78 

8302 

1536 

9838 

7050 

3333 

11 

4 

15 

3129 

26 

258 

52 

3465 

2 

1877-78 

... 

10,899 

1597 

12,496 

9721 

5629 

... 

... 

... 

3824 

... 

362 

... 

4186 

10 

Group  VII.— 4 Villages  settled  in  1846-47 

1845-46 

715 

343 

1058 

1166 

628 

339 

7 

346 

1846-47 

572 

339 

911 

306 

82 

• • • 

6 

5 

240 

... 

2 

2 

244 

• • • 

1836-37  to 

1845-46 

682 

323 

1005 

1209 

628 

23 

• 0 • 

23 

303 

... 

2 

14 

319 

1 

1846-47  to 

1874-75 

1166 

364 

1530 

793 

545 

6 

2 

8 

453 

1 

57 

18 

528 

... 

1874-75 

1410 

381 

1791 

1415 

962 

Jtl 

• 0 • 

... 

673 

rr 

i 

88 

10 

678 

• • * 

1875-76 

1472 

406 

1878 

1149 

1436 

78 

o at 

78 

554 

4 

88 

14 

660 

1877-78 

... 

1824 

411 

1935 

1126 

1404 

... 

... 

• 0 • 

653 

... 

88 

... 

741 

... 

Group  VIII.— 

1 Village  settled  in  1851-52. 

1850-51 

1560 

346 

1906 

420 

308 

1074 

23 

1 

1098 

1851-52 

1605 

346 

1951 

396 

277 

• 0* 

... 

1098 

... 

23 

1 

1122 

... 

1841-42  to 

1850-51 

— 

1362 

345 

1707 

559 

358 

2 

„ , , 

2 

975 

... 

53 

1 

1029 

... 

1851-52  to 

1877-78 

1870 

254 

2124 

337 

327 

3 

3 

982 

. • • 

61 

12 

1055 

...  | 

1877-78 

• • • 

1779 

254 

2033 

430 

540 

... 

... 

• • • 

948 

... 

80 

6 

1034 

... 

Group  IX. — 2 Villages  settled  in  1853-54. 

1852-53 

2345 

628 

2973 

1050 

1441 

4 

4 

2811 

8 

46 

28 

2893 

1853-54 

2394 

499 

2893 

1518 

1254 

73 

... 

73 

1601 

8 

46 

22 

1677 

... 

1843-44  to 

1852-53 

2292 

718 

3010 

1094 

1441 

20 

1 

21 

2782 

3 

45 

88 

2918 

6 

1853-54  to 

1877-78 

3082 

522 

3604 

831 

1230 

3 

« • • 

3 

1970 

4 

155 

19 

2148 

1 

1877-78 

... 

3151 

525 

3676 

753 

1236 

... 

... 

... 

1993 

... 

191 

5 

2189 

• • t 

Ten  years 

be- 

fore  survey... 

71,561 

30,664 

102,225 

70,881 

41,290 

5861 

110 

5971 

68.471 

401 

1374 

3785 

74,031 

453 

Period  of  first 

survey 

134,251 

26,217 

160,468 

57,445 

46,527 

348 

82 

430 

77,319 

2715 

5174 

1113 

86,311 

43 

1877-78 

... 

166,063 

26,273 

192,336 

66,408 

65,017 

... 

... 

... 

109,210 

3415 

7782 

231 

120,638 

1591 

According  to  the  1881-82  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  6396  ploughs,  2319  carts,  20,671 
bullocks,  21,290  cows,  9267  buffaloes,  1329  horses,  8077  sheep  and 
goats,  and  380  asses. 

In  1880-81,  6886  holdings  or  hhatds  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  30 \ acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £2  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  21- 
4-0).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population,  these 
holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  20|  acres  at  a yearly  rent 
b 23 — 50 
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of  £1  85.  (Rs.  14).  If  distributed  among  the  whole  population  of 
the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  3|  acres  and  the 
incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  4s.  3d.  (Rs.  2-2-0). 

In  1880-81,  of  183,554  acres  held  for  tillage,  31,338  or  17*07  per 
cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  152,216  acres  1071  were 
twice  cropped.  Of  153,287  acres,  the  area  under  actual  cultivation, 
grain  crops  occupied  93,014  or  60*68  per  cent,  37,195  of  them  under 
wheat  gahu  Triticum  aestivum,  23,399  under  ndgli  Eleusine  coracana, 
14,592  under  bajvi  Penicillaria  spicata,  11,379  under  sdva  Panicum 
miliaceum,  4999  under  rice  bhat  Oryza  sativa,  770  under  jvdri 
Sorghum  vulgare,  75  under  maize  makka  Zea  mays,  11  under  Italian 
millet  rdla  Panicum  italicum,  and  594  under  other  cereals.  Pulses 
occupied  24,308  acres  or  15*85  per  cent,  14,432  of  them  under  gram 
harbhara  Cicer  arietinum,  5188  under  udid  Phaseolus  mungo,  1722 
under  lentils  tylclsuv  Ervum  lens,  1504  under  tuv  Cajanus  indicus, 
798  under  Jculith  Dolichos  biflorus,  589  under  peas  vdtdua  Pisum 
sativum,  o9  under  mug  Phaseolus  radiatus,  and  36  under  other  pulses. 
Oilseeds  occupied  32,241  acres  or  21*03  per  cent,  28,524  of  them 
under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum,  27  under  linseed  alshi 
Linum  usitatissimum,  and  3690  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
438  acres  or  0*28  per  cent,  all  under  Bombay  hemp  tag  or  san 
Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  3286  acres  or  2*14 
per  cent,  1374  of  them  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  ofl&cinarum, 
1080  under  chillies  mivchi  Capsicum  frutescens,  180  under  tobacco 
tambakhu  Nicotiana  tabacum,  and  the  remaining  652  under  various 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  that  of  72,290  people  lodged 
in  12,558  houses,  71,080  or  98*32  per  cent  were  Hindus  and  1210  or 
1 67  per  cent  Musalmans.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  *.  1733 
Brahmans ; 9 Thakurs  or  Brahma  Kshatris  and  5 Kayasth  Prabhus 
writers;  703  Jains,  146  Ladsakka  Yanis,  91  Marwadis,  and  22 
Lingayats,  traders  and  merchants;  26,279  Kunbis,  1213  Malis,  137 
Rajputs,  and  08  Hetkaris,  husbandmen;  971  Shimpis,  tailors;  629 
Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  605  Sutars,  carpenters;  399 
Kumbhars,  potters ; 190  Lohars,  blacksmiths;  23  K6sars,  copper- 
smiths ; 17  Ghisadis,  tinkers ; 14  Jingars,  saddlers ; 8 Otaris,  metal- 
casters;  1393  Telis,  oil-pressers;  60  Koshtis,  33  Salis,  and  6 Ravals, 
weavers;  12  Rangaris,  dyers  ; 149  Guravs,  drummers  ; 49  Kolh4tis 
rope-dancers;  428  Nhavis,  barbers;  128  Parits,  washermen;  444 
Dhangars,  shepherds;  156  Gavlis,  milk-sellers ; 10  Bhois,  fishers; 
74  Beldais,  stone-masons;  23  Pardeshis  and  15  Komtis,  labourers; 
19  Khatiks,  butchers;  7 Patharvats,  stone-cutters ; 22,130  Kolis,  2567 
Vanjaris,  212  Bhils,  144  Yadars,  74  Yarlis,  and  2 7 Thakurs,  early  or 
unsettled  tribes;  7747  Mhars,  watchmen;  720  Chambhars,  tanners; 
520  Mangs,  rope-makers  and  servants ; 24  Halemars  and  3 Garudis, 
snake-charmers  and  dancers;  222  Gosavis,  126  Bairagis,  109 
Chitrakathis,  53  Gopals,  48  Manbhavs,  30  Gondhalis,  23  Panguls, 
22  Jangams,  20  Bharadis,  14  Jogis,  and  7 Joshis,  beggars. 

Kalvan,  in  the  north-west  of  the  district,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Baglan;  on  the  east  by  Malegaon;  on  the  south  by  the  Sapta- 
shung  range  and  Dindori  and  Chdndor ; and  on  the  west  by  the  Surat 
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Dangs  and  the  Surgana  state.  Its  area  is  554  square  miles.  In 
1881  its  population  was  58,486  or  105  to  the  square  mile,  and  its 
land  revenue  £9277  (Rs.  92,770). 

Of  the  554  square  miles  393  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  twelve  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  142,627  acres  or 
58*40  per  cent  of  arable  land  ; 13,294  acres  or  5*44  per  cent  of 
unarable  land ; 78,931  acres  or  32*32  per  cent  of  grass ; 9388  acres 
or  3*84  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  and  river  beds.  From  the 
142,627  arable  acres,  10,856  acres  or  7*6  per  cent  have  to  be  taken 
on  account  of  alienated  land  in  Government  villages.  Of  the 
balance  of  131,771  acres  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land, 
99,332  acres  or  75*4  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1880-81. 

The  west  is  full  of  steep  bare  hills,  without  any  forest  and  with 
no  tillage  except  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys.  Towards  the  east  the 
country,  though  flatter  and  better  tilled,  is  divided  by  a spur  that 
runs  south-east  from  the  Sahyadris  with  steep  scantily  wooded  sides 
and  flat  tops.  In  the  south  rises  the  high  and  rugged  Saptashring 
range  with  its  lower  slopes  fringed  with  teak.  Neither  the  northern 
nor  the  central  range  has  hills  of  notable  height  or  form.  But  in 
the  south,  where  the  Sahyadris  sweep  eastward  and  form  the 
Saptashring  hills,  there  are  several  strange  and  isolated  peaks 
including  Achla  and  Tahola.  About  ten  miles  further,  Saptashring 
is  the  central  hill  of  the  range,  with  a flat  top  about  a mile  and 
a half  long,  from  which  a narrow  and  lofty  ridge  rises  into  several 
wild  and  picturesque  peaks.  Further  east  are  several  smaller  peaks, 
among  them  Dhodap  with  a notable  cleft  cut  clean  across  the  ridge. 
Saptashring  and  Dhodap  are  both  hill  forts. 

Travelling  is  difficult  except  east  and  west  along  the  main  valleys, 
up  which  carts  can,  but  not  without  great  difficulty,  be  taken  to 
Hatgad  in  the  extreme  west.  The  only  cart  roads  across  the 
southern  or  Saptashring  range  are  through  the  Rahud  pass  in  the 
west,  and  the  A hi  vat  pass  close  to  Saptashring.  Of  the  central  ranges, 
the  more  southerly,  between  the  Ahivat  pass  and  Abhona,  is  crossed 
by  the  Chinchbari,  which  is  passable  for  carts,  and  from  Kanasi, 
three  miles  west  of  Abhona,  a cart  track  crosses  the  more  northerly 
of  the  central  ranges  by  the  Lahan  pass.  Through  the  northern 
range,  the  Bhilband,  or  Katar  pass,  leads  from  Gandra  to  Dang 
Saundana  in  Baglan,  and  the  Pimpal  pass  leads  from  Kalvan  to 
Satana. 

Especially  in  the  west  the  climate  is  more  feverish  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  district.  The  twelve  villages  which  lie  below  the 
Sahyadris  are  as  unhealthy  as  the  Surat  Dangs,  plagued  with  fever 
throughout  the  year,  except  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  hot 
weather.  Above  the  Sahyddris,  a belt  about  twelve  miles  broad 
as  far  as  Abhona  is  exceedingly  feverish  from  the  end  of  the  rains 
till  March.  Further  east  the  country  is  more  open  and  fever  less 
common.  Except  for  its  feverishness  the  climate  in  the  west  is 
pleasant,  and  Saptashring  and  the  other  hill  tops  are  always  cool. 
The  supply  of  rain  is  usually  abundant  and  almost  never  fails.  It 
varies  greatly,  being  heaviest  in  the  west  and  gradually  growing 
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lighter  towards  the  east.  At  Kalvan,  which  is  fairly  central,  the 
average  fall,  during  the  eight  years  ending  1881,  was  32  inches. 
The  details  are  : Kalvan  Rainfall,  1874-1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

1874  

1875  

1876  

Ins.  Cts. 

30  42 

31  74 

16  10 

1877  

1878  

1879  

Ins.  Cts. 
13  30 

70  58 

56  43 

1880  

1881 

Ins.  Cts. 
24  21 

20  37 

Except  in  the  twelve  villages  below  the  Sahyadris  in  the  west 
the  water-supply  is  abundant.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Girna  and 
its  tributary  the  Punad.  The  Girna  is  formed  by  several  streams, 
which  rise  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Kalvan.  It  flows  nearly 
east,  and  quickly  growing  in  volume  and  breadth,  at  Kalvan,  about 
twenty  miles  from  its  source,  it  flows  between  high  bare  banks,  a 
river  about  100  yards  wide.  The  Punad  rising  in  the  north-west 
hills,  with  a wide  bed  and  between  high  banks,  flows  south-east 
for  about  fifteen  miles  till  it  joins  the  Girna  at  Bej  four  miles  below 
Kalvan.  Two  other  streams  which  join  the  Girna  from  the  south 
are  of  some  size  and  local  importance.  The  Markandi,  rising  below 
the  hill  of  Saptashring,  after  a north-easterly  course  of  eleven  miles, 
falls  into  the  Girna  near  Kalvan,  and,  further  to  the  east,  with  several 
sources  in  the  hills  between  Dhodap  and  Chandor,  the  Kosthu 
flows  north-east  for  about  twelve  miles  and  falls  into  the  Girna 
near  Kalvan.  The  other  streams  on  the  right,  and  all  the  feeders 
on  the  left,  have  very  short  courses  of  not  more  than  a few  miles. 
Except  daring  the  rains  all  these  rivers  and  streams  are  passable, 
though  the  steepness  of  the  banks  and  the  depth  of  the  channels 
make  the  crossing  very  difficult  for  carts.  There  are  no  large  ponds 
or  reservoirs,  but  the  channels,  both  of  the  larger  and  of  the  smaller 
streams,  are  dammed  in  many  places,  the  largest  dam  being  on  the 
Girna  at  Abhona.  Besides  these,  there  were,  in  1881-82,  486  wells 
of  which  86  were  with  steps  and  400  without  steps,  59  dams,  25 
dhelcudis  or  water-lifts,  and  42  ponds. 

Till  1869  when  they  were  transferred  to  Nasik,  Kalvan  and 
Baglan  formed  the  old  Baglan  sub-division  of  Khandesh.  In 
1874,  Kalvan  was  separated  from  Baglan  and  made  a distinct 
sub-division. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  the  land  revfenue 
during  the  thirty-two  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  survey  in  1842, 
the  159  villages  of  the  sub-division  have  to  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  eleven  villages  settled  in  1845-46,  twenty -nine  villages  settled 
in  1867-68,  and  119  villages  settled  in  1868-69.  In  the  twenty-nine 
villages  settled  in  1867-68,  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year, 
compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  5242  acres,  in  the  waste  of  3973  acres,  and  in  remissions  of 
£153  (Rs.  1530);  and  a fall  in  collections  of  £475  (Rs.  4750). 
Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  survey 
settlement,  the  figures  for  the  settlement  year  show  an  increase  in 
the  occupied  area  of  8321  acres,  in  the  waste  of  7339  acres,  and  in 
remissions  of  £141  (Rs.  1410) ; and  a fall  in  collections  of  £131 
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(Rs.  1310).  During  the  eleven  years  of  survey  rates,  yearly  remissions 
were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £159  (Rs.  1590)  in  1867-6 
and  £111  (Rs.  1110)  in  1872-73.  A comparison  of  the  average  of 
the  eleven  years  of  survey  rates,  with  the  average  of  the  ten  yeais 
before  the  survey,  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  15,593  acres, 
in  the  waste  of  144  acres,  in  remissions  of  £10  (Rs.  100),  and  m 
collections  of  £176  (Rs.  1760). 

In  the  119  villages  settled,  in  1868-69,  the  figures  of  the 
year  of  settlement,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  , before,  show 
a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  15,4/6  acres,  and  in  remissions 
of  £495  (Rs.  4950) ; and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  986  acres  and  m 
collections  of  £1038  (Rs.  10,380).  Compared  with  the  average  of 
the  ten  previous  years,  the  figures  for  the  year  of  settlement  show 
a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  17,752  acres,  and  in  remissions  o 
£461  (Rs.  4610)  ; and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  10,483  acres  and  m 
collections  of  £621  (Rs.  6210).  During  the  ten  years  of  survey 
rates  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  ^499 
(Rs.  4990)  in  1868-69  and  £137  (Rs.  1370)  in  1877-78.  Compared 
with  the  average  returns  for  the  ten  previous  years,  the  average  of 
the  ten  years  of  survey  rates  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of 
20,877  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £81  (Rs.  810)  ; and  a fall  in  the 
waste  of  14,146  acres  and  in  collections  of  £165  (Rs.  16^0). 
Adding  to  the  details  of  these  two  groups  the  details  of  the 
remaining  group  of  eleven  villages  settled  in  1845.-46  and  revised  m 
18 75-76,° the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the 
average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  with  the  average  of  the 
ten  years  since  the  survey,  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  37,432  acies, 
in  remissions  of  £87  (Rs.  870),  and  in  collections  of  £40  (Rs.  00) 
or  0'5  per  cent.  Comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is  an 
increase  of  41,389  acres  or  35  per  cent  in  the  occupied  area  and  o 
£32  (Rs.  320)  or  0*4  per  cent,  in  collections. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 
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Group  I.— 11  Villages  settled  in  1845-46. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres.  1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1844- 45  ... 

1845- 46  ... 

•2646 

2894 

889 

778 

3535 

3672 

3481 

3685 

1272 

1895 

• • • 

3 

11 

3 

11 
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929 

... 

10 

20 

44 
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949 

... 

1835-36  to 
1844-45  ... 

2530 

803 

3333 

3630 

1267 

37". 

... 

37 

1091 

... 

8 

50 

1149 

... 

1845-46  to 
1874-75  ... 

1874- 75  ... 

1875- 76  ... 

1877-78  ... 
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4126 
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4904 
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1866- 67 

1867- 68 
1857-58  to 

1866-67  , 
1867-68  to 
1877-78  , 
1877-78  . 


Kalvan  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue,  1845-1878— continued. 
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Group  II.—  29  Villages  settled  in  1867-6 


Acres. 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 
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3735 

34,007 

12,637 

6020 

61 
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61 

33,504 

308 

229 

34,041 

3862 

39,249 

16,610 

23,444 

1595 

... 

1595 

28,731 

... 
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29' 290 

3772 
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9271 

5273 
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... 
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... 
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3876 

46,521 

9415 

24,044 
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31,271 

359 

729 

32,365 

3938 

47,843 

7945 

24,569 

8 

... 

8 

81,712 

... 

358 

370 

32'440 

Rs. 
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Group  III.— 119  Villages  settled  in  1868-69. 


1867-68  ... 

38,179 

6303 

44,482 

38,621 

12,211 

38 

38 

41,729 

121 

533 

1588 

43,971 

1868-69 

52,842 

7116 

59,958 

28,753 

74,504 

4991 

2 

4993 

31,844 

51 

834 

863 

33,592 

1858-59  to 

1867-68  ... 

35,954 

6252 

42,206 

39,236 

12,722 

376 

4 

380 

38,632 

51 

417 

700 

39,800 

1868-69  to 

1877-78  .... 

56,146 

6937 

63,083 

25,090 

77,779 

1188 

1188 

36,356 

105 

728 

961 

38,150 

1877-78  ... 

56,889 

6953 

63,842 

23,986 

78,713 

1375 

... 

1375 

35,804 

... 

720 

552 

37,076 

202 

Ten  years 

before  sur- 

vey 

65,640 

10,827 

76,467 

62,137 

19,262 

597 

4 

601 

69,900 

51 

676 

925 

71,552 

Period  of  first 

survey  ... 

102,308 

11,591 

113,899 

38,356 

103,066 

1473 

3 

1470 

68,872 

112 

1233 

17311 

71.948 
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1877-78 

106,172 

11,684 

117,856 

36,026 

112,085 

1383 

... 

1383 

69,671 

... 

1271 

931 

7l'S73j646 

According  to  the  1881-82  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  6695  ploughs,  1256  carts,  9885 
bullocks,  11,684  cows,  4682  buffaloes,  1072  horses,  19,303  sheep 
and  goats,  and  482  asses. 

In  1880-81,  4941  holdings  or  Matas  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  24-K?  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  16s.  4 
(Rs.  18-3-0).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  lOf  acres  at  a yearly 
rent  of  14s.  3d.  (Rs.  7-2-0).  If  distributed  among  the  whole  population 
of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  2^  acres  and 
the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  3s.  3d.  (Rs.  1-10-0). 

In  1880-81,  of  108,950  acres  held  for  tillage  9618  or  8*82  per  cent 
were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  99,332  acres,  £004 
were  twice  cropped.  Of  101,336  acres,  the  area  under  actual 
cultivation,  grain  crops  occupied  66,496  acres  or  65 ’61  per  cent, 
41,585  of  them  under  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  6899  under  ndgli 
Eleusine  coracana,  6645  under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  gestivum, 
6164  under  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare,  2089  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza 
sativa,  1559  under  sava  Panicum  miliaceum,  786  under  Italian 
millet  rdla  Panicum  italicum,  742  under  maize  maMa  Zea  mays, 
and  27  under  other  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  88,256  acres  or  18*01 
per  cent,  8542  of  them  under  hulith  Dolichos  biflorus,  7176 
under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinum,  1125  under  udid  Phaseolus 
mungo,  740  under  lentils  masur  Ervum  lens,  and  673  under  peas 
vdtdna  Pisum  sativum.  Oilseeds  occupied  14,536  acres  or  14*34  per 
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cent  2405  of  them  under  linseed  alshi  Linum  usitatissimum,  1818 
under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum,  and  10,313  under  other 
oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  1154  acres  or  1*13  per  cent,  all  oi  them 
under  brown  bemp  ambddi  Hibiscus  cannabinus,  Miscellaneous 
crops  occupied  894  acres  or  0*88  per  cent,  553  of  them  under 
sugarcane  us  Saccbarum  officinarum,  122  under  chillies  mirchi 
Capsicum  frutescens,  and  the  remaining  219  under  various  vegetables 

and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  58,486  people  lodged 
in  10,352  bouses,  57,749  or  98*73  per  cent  were  Hindus  and  737  or 
1*25  per  cent  Musalmans.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are*.  1002 
Brahmans:  31  Thakurs  or  Brahma  Kshatris  and  10  Kayasth  Prabhus, 
writers  ; 1073  Ladsakka  Vanis,  190  Jains,  20  Lingayats,  2 Marvadis, 
and  one  Bhatia,  traders  and  merchants;  29,207  Kunbis,  1640  Malis, 
130  Rajputs,  11  Hetkaris,  9 Kanadas,  and  7 Tirmalis,  husbandmen; 
536  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths  ; 448  Shimpis,  tailors  ; 341  feutars, 
carpenters;  224  Lohars,  blacksmiths;  208  Kumbhars,  potters*  66 
Kasdrs  and  4 Tambats,  coppersmiths ; 1 5 Ghisadis,  tinkers  ; 15  Uta.ris, 
metal-casters ; 896  Telis,  oil-pressers ; 42  Rangans,  dyers;  14  balls, 
weavers ; 34  Gruravs,  drummers  ; 32  Kolhatis,  rope-dancers  ; 374 
Nhavis,  barbers;  73  Parits, washermen ; 804  Dhangars,  shepherds; 

13  Gavlis,  milk-sellers ; 62  Bhois,  fishers ; 96  Beldars,  stone-masons ; 
56  Patharvats,  stone-cutters;  20  Khatiks,  butchers;  15  Kalals, 
liquor-sellers  ; 14  Pardhis,  hunters  ; 13  Halvais,  sweetmeat-makers; 

1 4 085  Bhils,  764  Kolis,  369  Yarlis,  279  Vanjaris,  108  Kathkaris, 
2 Ramoshis ; 61  Kangaris,  and  52  Yadars,  early  or  unsettled  tribes  ; 
2861  Mhars,  watchmen  ; 605  Chambars  and  16  Dhors,  tanners  ; 300 
Mangsand  11  Halemars,  rope-makers  and  servants;  179  Gosavis, 
119  Bharadis,  71  Bairagis,  41  Manbhavs,  38  Jangams,  15  Gondhalis, 
31  Chitrakathis,  11  Gopals,  and  3 Jogis,  beggars. 

Ba'gla'n,  one  of  the  northern  sub-division  s,isbounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Pimpalner  sub-division  of  Khandesh;  on  the  east  by  Malegaon; 
on  the  south  by  Kalvan;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hharampur  state 
and  the  Songad  division  of  the  Gaik  war's  territory.  Its  area  is 
about  619  square  miles.  In  1881  its  population  was  64,875  or  104 
to  the  square  mile,  and  its  land  revenue  £14,933  (Rs.  I,49,3o0). 

Of  the  619  square  miles  591  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  twenty-five  square  miles 
are  occupied  by  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  218,215  acres 
or  60*25  per  cent  of  arable  land,  25,136  acres  or  6 94  per 
unarable  land,  106,565  acres  or  29*42  per  centof  grass  or  Jcuran,  12,260 
acres  or  3*39  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  and  river  beds.  From  the 
218,215  arable  acres,  11,692  acres,  or  5*31  per  cent  have  to  be  taken 
on  account  of  alienated  land  in  Government  villages.  Of  the 
balance  of  206,523  acres  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land, 
167,156  or  80*93  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1881-82. 

West  Baglan  is  crowded  with  steep  narrow  ridges  running  nearly 
east  and  west.  The  hill  sides  are  fairly  clothed  with  mango, 
khair  Acacia  catechu,  sddada  or  ain  Terminalia  tomentosa, 
jdmbhul  Eugenia  jambolana,  salai  Boswellia  thunfera,  and 
dhdvda  Canocarpus  latifolia,  and,  except  in  a western  belt  about 
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eight  miles  broad,  with  teak.  Most  of  the  ridges  are  crowned  by 
perpendicular  ledges  of  rock,  and  the  tops  of  many  of  them  are 
fortified,  the  chief  being  Saler  in  Baroda  territory  in  the  extreme 
west  and  Mulher  about  ten  miles  east  of  Saler.  Between  the 
ridges  lie  narrow  valleys  generally  seamed  by  deep  torrent  beds. 
To  the  east  and  south  the  country  grows  flatter  and  more  open  with 
here  and  there  isolated  groups  of  steep  flat-topped  hills.  Even  in 
the  level  parts  much  of  the  land  is  fallow  and  covered  with 
brushwood.  In  the  north  three  cart  roads  and  bullock  tracks  lead  to 
Pimpalner  in  Khandesh.  The  cart  roads  are,  beginning  from  the 
west,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Sahyadris,  the  Sail  pass,  a well 
made  road  from  the  large  village  of  Taharabad,  by  Dasvel  towards 
Pimpalner;  the  Pisol  pass  four  miles  east  of  the  Sail  pass  ; and 
the  Rahud  pass  in  the  extreme  east  of  Baglan.  The  tracks  fit  for 
bullocks  that  pass  north  into  Pimpalner,  are  Chevati  on  the  west 
four  miles  from  the  Sahyadris,  and  Hindul  about  half  way  between 
Pisol  and  Rahud.  The  rest  of  the  northern  border  is  impassable 
for  carts  and  too  steep  for  cattle.  On  the  west  the  only  pass  is  Babulna 
about  two  miles  north  of  Saler.  It  • is  much  used  for  carrying  wood 
from  the  Dangs  to  the  Nasik  markets.  South-west  two  cart-roads 
cross  to  Kalvan  through  the  Bhilhand  and  the  Pimpalner  passes. 
In  the  body  of  the  sub-division  it  is  difficult  to  travel  except  east 
and  west.  Many  of  the  glens  between  the  chief  villages  have  been 
cleared  and  made  passable  for  carts,  but  the  long  ridges  of  hills 
which  run  east  and  west  make  it  impossible  for  carts  to  cross  from 
north  to.  south  except  along  the  made  roads.  In  the  east  the 
country  is  generally  open,  and  travelling  is  easy. 

For  a month  or  two.  after  the  rains  (October -November),  the 
climate  is  feverish  especially  in  the  west.  At  other  seasons  Baglan 
is  healthy  and  the  hot  weather  is  cool  with  a strong  west  wind.  In 
the  west,  oyer  a belt  about  fifteen  miles  broad,  the  average  rainfall  is 
about  100.  inches.  But  at  Satana  in  the  south-east,  during  the  twelve 

years  ending  1881,  the  average  fall  was  20*33  inches.  The  details 
are  : 


Baglan  Rainfall , 1870  - 1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

Ins.  Cts. 
17  96 
11  64 
23  91 

1873 

1874 

1875 

Ins.  Cts. 
18  39 
37  20 
39  18 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Ins.  Cts. 
10  87 
10  34 
21  97 

1879  ... 

1880 

1881 

Ins.  Cts. 
22  63 
17  2 

13  98 

The  chief  river  is  the  Mosam.  It  rises  in  the  extreme  north- 
west  close  to  the  Sahyadris,  flows  east  to  Jaykheda,  and  then 
turns  to  the  south-east.  During  the  first  ten  miles  the  course 
is  broken  by  dams  with  long  reaches  of  deep  water  above  each. 
During  the  rest  of  its  course  the  river  is  broad  and  shallow.  The 
bed  is  mostly  sandy  and  the  banks  generally  steep.  Many  small 
streams  join  it  both  from  the  north  and  the  south,  those  on  the  north 
bank  flowing  south-east  and  those  on  the  south,  north-east  The 
only  other  river  of  importance  is  the  Satana,  whose  two  main 
branches  rise  in  the  south-west  hills,  and,  afterflowing  nearly  parallel 
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for  twelve  miles,  join  tlieir  waters  above  Sat  ana,  and  fall  into  the 
Girna  to  the  south-east.  The  Girna  enters  Baglan  near  Thengoda  in 
the  south-west  and  flows  east  between  high  banks  along  a channel 
about  200  yards  broad.  Except  a few  close  to  the  Sahyadris,  most 
Baglan  villages  have  a good  supply  of  river  or  stream  water. 
Except  the  Girna,  the  channels  of  the  chief  rivers  and  of  many  of 
the  smaller  streams  are  crossed  by  dams.  There  are  no  ponds  or 
reservoirs,  but  wells  are  plentiful  where  the  river  supply  is  scanty. 
In  1881-82,  there  were  about  1225  wells,  104  with  and  1121  without 
steps,  49  dams,  9 dhekudis  or  water-lifts,  and  9 ponds. 

The  route  from  the  Deccan  through  Baglan  to  the  Gujarat 
coast  has  been  a line  of  traffic  from  remote  times.  At  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  Baglan  is  mentioned  as  a district 
dependent  on  Gujarat,  bordering  on  the  dominions  of  Ramdev,  the 
Devgiri  king.1  In  1297,  Ray  Karan,  the  last  of  the  Anhilvada 
kings  of  Gujarat,  on  his  defeat  by  Ulugh  Khdn,  Ala-ud-DhTs 
general,  with  the  help  of  Ramdev  of  Devgiri,  for  several  years 
maintained  his  independence  in  Baglan.2  In  1306,  Ala-ud-DiAs 
general  Malik  Kafur  encamped  on  the  borders  of  the  Deccan,  and 
sent  Ray  Karan  an  order  to  deliver  up  his  daughter  Devaldevi, 
then  a girl  of  thirteen  years.3  Ray  Karan  refused  to  give  up  his 
daughter,  and,  as  a last  resource,  in  spite  of  the  objections  to  marrying 
her  to  a Maratha,  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  Ramdev  of  Devgiri  that 
she  should  form  an  alliance  with  his  son  Shankaldev.  Ulugh  Khan, 
the  Gujarat  general,  was  ordered  to  force  his  way  through  the 
Baglan  hills.  For  two  months  Ray  Karan  defeated  all  his  attempts, 
but  at  last  the  Musalmans  prevailed.  Ray  Karan  was  defeated  and 
forced  to  fly,  leaving  his  elephants,  tents,  and  equipage  on  the  field.4 
Ulugh  Khan  pursued  him  without  success.  While  halting  for  two  days 
within  a march  of  Devgiri,  some  300  of  his  troops  went  without 
leave  to  see  the  caves  of  Ellora.  On  the  way  they  fell  in  with  a party 
of  Hindu  horsemen,  and,  after  a sharp  fight,  secured  the  lady  whom 
they  were  escorting,  and  found  that  she  was  the  princess  Devaldevi. 
She  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Delhi  and  became  the  wife  of  Khizr 
Khan,  Ala-ud-Dia’s  son.5  In  the  same  year,  when  Ramdev  of 
Devgad  agreed  to  hold  his  territory  as  a tributary  of  Delhi,  his 
power  was  extended  to  Navsari  in  Gujarat.  This  must  have  included 
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1 Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  327.  According  to  the  Tattva,  one  of  the  books  on  Jyotish 
Shcistra  or  Hindu  Astronomy,  Belgian,  with  Kalvan  and  Khctndesh,  is  represented  as 
the  northern  boundary  of  Mahhrashtra,  the  extent  of  R&mdev  s dominions.  Grant 

Duffs  Mar&th&s,  1-2.  2 Briggs’ Ferishta,  I.  327. 

3 Devaldevi  was  Rhy  Karan’s  daughter  by  the  beautiful  and  witty  Kaulddevi 
who  was  taken  captive  on  the  defeat  of  Rtiy  Karan  in  1297  and  carried  to 
Alh-ud-Din  (Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  327,  329).  On  hearing  of  Malik  KMur’s  expedition 
into  the  Deccan  Kaukidevi  begged  the  king  to  give  orders  that  Devaldevi  should  be 
secured  and  brought  to  Delhi.  Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  365,366. 

4 Elliot  and  Dowson,  III.  157,  163.  Mr.  Forbes  (PMs  MMa,  217)  says  : history 
records  no  more  of  the  unfortunate  Karan.  He  died  probably  a nameless  fugitive.’ 
It  seems  probable  that  he  remained  a refugee  at  Ramdev’s  court. 

5 The  story  of  the  loves  of  Devaldevi  and  Khizr  Khhn  is  told  (1325)  in  a Persian 
poem  by  Amir  Khusru  Dehlvi  (Briggs’  Ferishta,,  I.  369).  Devaldevi’s  after dife  was 
full  of  trouble.  In  1316  her  husband  was  blinded  and  put  to  death  by  Malik  Kdfur, 
and,  after  Malik  Khfur’s  overthrow  she  was  taken  to  the  harem  of  Mubhrik  Khilji, 
her  husband’s  brother  and  successor.  Four  years  later  her  new  husband  was  in 
turn  killed  by  the  slave  Malik  Khusru.  Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  390-399, 
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the  possession  of  Bagldn.1  In  1317,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Hindu  prince  of  Devgiri,  Baglan  at  least  in  name  became  subject 
to  the  Musalman  rulers  of  Devgiri  or  Daulatabad.  In  1347,  in  the 
disturbances  which  ended  in  the  Deccan  becoming  independent 
of  Northern  India,  the  Bahmani  kings  seem  to  have  lost  hold  of 
Baglan.2  In  1366,  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah  Bahmani  I.,  the 
Baglan  chief  is  mentioned  as  making  common  cause  with,  and 
sending  troops  to  help,  the  rebel  Bairam  Khan  Mazindarani  who  was 
causing  disturbances  near  Daulatabad.  The  Baglan  chief,  with 
many  supporters,  accompanied  Bairam  Khan  to  Baithan,  but,  on 
hearing  of  the  Bahmani  king's  approach,  deserted  the  cause  and 
fled.3  A few  years  later,  in  1370,  when  Malik  Raja,  the  founder  of 
the  Faruki  dynasty,  established  himself  in  Khandesh,  he  marched 
against  Raja  Baharji,  the  Baglan  chief,  and  forced  him  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute  to  Delhi.4  This  Baglan  chief  claimed  to  be  of  the  stock 
of  the  Kanauj  Rathods5  and  to  have  been  settled  in  Baglan  since  a.d. 
300.6  They  claimed  to  have  at  first  been  independent,  coining  their 
own  money,  and  stated  that  they  afterwards  lost  their  power,  and 
paid  tribute  to  Gujarat  or  to  the  over-lord  of  the  North  Deccan, 
whichever  happened  to  be  the  stronger.  Each  chief  on  succession 
took  the  title  of  Baharji.7  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Musalman  dynasty  of  Ahmadabad,  Baglan 
seems  to  have  become  tributary  to  Gujarat.  In  1429,  Ahmad 
Shah  Bahmani  I.,  who  was  then  at  war  with  Gujarat,  laid  the  country 
waste,  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  take  the  fort  of  Tambola.8 
About  1490  it  is  noticed  that,  under  the  able  government  of  two 
brothers  Malik  Wagi  and  Malik  Ashraf,  who  were  in  power  in 
Daulatabad,  the  robbers  who  infested  Baglan  were  brought  under 
subjection,  and  the  roads,  for  the  first  time,  were  safe  enough  for 
merchants  and  travellers  to  pass  without  guards.9  In  1499  Ahmad 
Nizamshah,  the  founder  of  the  Nizamshahi  dynasty,  compelled 
the  Baglan  chief  to  pay  him  tribute.10  After  the  conquest  of 
Ahmadnagar  by  Bahadurshah  in  1539,  Baglan  seems  to  have  been 


1 Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  369.  2 Briggs’  Ferishta,  II.  429. 

3 Briggs’  Ferishta,  II.  319,  323,  and  Scott’s  Deccan,  I.  32-33. 

4 The  first  tribute  included  five  large  and  ten  small  elephants,  besides  pearls, 

jewels,  and  money.  Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  282. 

5 Tod  (Annals  of  Bdjasthdn,  II.  2)  places  the  Rjfthods  at  Kanauj  as  early  as  470. 
Cunningham  (Arch.  Sur,  Rep.  I.  150)  makes  their  conquest  of  Kanauj  as  late  as 
about  1070. 

6 See  the  Maasiru-l-Omara  in  Bird’s  Gujarat,  122.  Rdshtrakut4s  were  settled  in 
other  parts  of  the  Deccan  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Bidder  in  Ind.  Ant. 
VI.  60.  The  connection  between  the  different  branches  of  the  great  R4thod  tribe 
has  not  been  fully  made  out.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Rdshtrakutas  or  Rattas 
of  Mdlkhet,  about  twenty-three  miles  south-east  of  Kulbarga,  were  a Dravidian  tribe 
v ho  as  conquerors  gained  a place  among  the  .northern  Ksliatris,  or  were  northern 
Rajputs  of  the  same  stock  as  the  R&thods  of  Kanauj  (470-1193),  In  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  the  R&shtrakuta  king  Govind  III.  (785-810),  who  conquered 
from  North  Gujar&t  to  the  Tungabhadra  and  raised  his  family  to  imperial  power, 
dated  two  grants  from  Mayurkhandi,  the  modern  Mdrkinda  near  Vani  in  Dindori 

7 Maasiru-l-Omara  in  Bird’s  Gujardt,  122.  In  1370  when  he  paid  tribute  to  Delhi 

(Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  282),  in  1529  when  he  came  to  Bahadurshcih  (Bird’s  Gujardt, 
122),  in  1573  when  he  paid  tribute  to  Akbar  (Bird’s  Gujarat,  123),  and  in  1737 
when  he  was  conquered  by  Aurangzeb  (Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  170)  the 
B4gl4n  chief  is  called  Baharji.  The  origin  of  the  title  is  not  explained.  ' 

8 Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  414.  See  Watson’s  Gujarat,  36. 

9 Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  200.  10  Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  204. 
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under  Gujarat  control,  as  in  1548  tlie  Baglan  chief  is  mentioned  as 
serving  the  Gujarat  king  with  3000  horse.1 

In  1573,  when  Gujarat  was  conquered  by  the  Emperor  Akbar, 
Baharji  of  Baglan  came  with  3000  horse  and  paid  his  respects 
to  the  emperor  at  Surat.  He  afterwards  did  good  service  by 
handing  over  the  emperoEs  rebel  brother-in-law  Mirza  Sharaf-ud- 
din  Husain  whom  he  seized  on  his  way  through  Baglan.3  Baglan 
is  described  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  (1590)  as  a mountainous  well 
peopled  country  between  Surat  and  Nandurbar.  The  chief  was  of 
the  Rathod  tribe  and  commanded  8000  cavalry  and  5000  infantry. 
Apricots,  apples,  grapes,  pineapples,  pomegranates  and  citrons  grew 
in  perfection.  It  had  seven  forts,  two  of  which,  Mulher  and  Saler, 
were  places  of  unusual  strength.3 

When  he  conquered  Khandesh  in  1599,  Akbar  attempted  to  take 
Baglan.  Pratapshah,  the  chief,  was  besieged  for  seven  years,  but  as 
there  was  abundance  of  pasture,  grain,  and  water,  and  as  the  passes 
were  most  strongly  fortified  and  so  narrow  that  not  more  than  two 
men  could  march  abreast,  Akbar  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  compound 
with  the  chief,  giving  him  Nizampur,  Daita,  and  Badur  with  several 
other  villages.4  In  return  Pratapshah  agreed  to  take  care  of. 
merchants  passing  through  his  territory,  to  send  presents  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  leave  one  of  his  sons  as  a pledge  at  Burhanpur.5 6 
The  chief  was  said  to  have  always  in  readiness  4000  mares  of  an 
excellent  breed  and  one  hundred  elephants.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
coined  mahmudis.Q 

In  1629-30  Khaja  Abul  Hasan,  who  was  sent  with  8000  horse  to 
recover  Nasik,  Trimbak,  and  Sangamner  from  Khan  Jahan  Lodi, 
marched  through  Baglan  and  the  chief  met  him  with  400  horse.7 
A grant,  dated  1635,  shows  that  Baglan  was  afterwards  ruled  by  one 
Bhairamshah,  PratapshaKs  successor.8 9 

In  1637  Baglan  was  attacked  by  Aurangzeb.  The  chief 
submitted  and  was  made  commander  of  3000  horse.  He  received 
the  grant  of  Sultanpur  and  of  Ramnagar  in  Dharampur  on  paying 
a yearly  tribute  of  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000)  A Baglan  was  famous  for 
its  temperate  climate,  its  streams,  and  the  abundance  of  its  trees 
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1 Bird’s  Gujardt,  122.  2 Bird’s  Gujardt,  123.  3 Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  73. 

4 The  chief’s  head-quarters  were  at  J aitdpur,  a village  near  the  Mulher  fort,  which 
in  former  times  is  said  to  have  been  a large  place,  the  Telis’  houses  alone  numbering 

700.  It  is  now  nearly  deserted  though  there  are  remains  of  numerous  buildings., 

Mr.  F.  L.  Charles,  C.  S.  , „ ^ „ 

5 Ogilby  (1670,  Atlas  Y.)  shows  Bdgldn  as  the  territory  of  Duke  Pratdpshdh. 

6 Finch  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  VIII.  278  and  Harris’  Voyages,  I.  85.  Hawkins  (1608) 
speaks  of  the  chief  of  Cruly  (Karoli  four  miles  south-east  of  Sdler)  as  lord  of  a 
province  between  Daman,  Gujardt,  and  the  Deccan  (Kerr’s  Voyages,  VIII.  228).  In 
1609  the  chief  of  Sdler  and  Mulher  furnished  3000  men  towards  the  force  that  was 
posted  at  Bdmnagar  in  Dharampur  to  guard  Surat  from  attack  by  Malik  Ambar  of 
Ahmadnagar.  Watson’s  Gujardt,  68. 

7 Bddshdh  Ndma  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  24-25. 

8 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXVI  (New  Series),  110.  The  grant  is  dated  Budhvar  Paush 
Shuddha  8th,  Shake  1557  (1635  a.d.).  In  it  Bhairdm  Shdh  confers  on  a Brdhman 
named  Mor  Joshi,  as  much  land,  belonging  to  Kasba  Kandsi  of  the  Bdgldn  Prdnt,  as 
can  be  cultivated  with  one  plough,  and  a well  situated  therein.  Ditto. 

9 Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  170.  Mulher  was  called  Aurangabad  and  Sdler 
Sultdngad.  Scott’s  Deccan,  II.  27, 
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and  fruits.  It  was  200  miles  long  and  160  broad,  with  thirty  petty 
divisions  and  about  1000  villages.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Sultanpur  and  Nandurbar ; on  the  east  by  Chandor ; on  the 
south  by  Trimbak  and  Nasik ; and  on  the  west  by  Surat  and  the 
territory  of  the  Portuguese.1  According  to  the  traveller  Tavernier 
(1640-1666),  Baglan,  under  which  he  included  North  Konkan  except 
the  Portuguese  territory,  was  enriched  by  the  passage  of  the  great 
stream  of  traffic  between  Snrat  and  Golkonda.  The  country  was 
full  of  banian,  mango,  mohci,  cassia,  khajur  or  wild  date,  and  other 
trees.  There  were  vast  numbers  of  antelopes,  hares,  and  partridges, 
and  towards  the  mountains  were  wild  cows.  Sugarcane  was  grown 
in  many  places  and  there  were  mills  and  furnaces  for  making  sugar. 
The  ways  were  safely  guarded.2 

In  1670  Moro  Trimal,  one  of  Shivajks  officers,  took  Saler.  In  1672 
Saler  was  besieged  by  Muhabad  Khan,  but  a force,  sent  by  Shivaji 
to  raise  the  siege,  after  severe  fighting,  succeeded  in  driving  off 
the  Moghals.  In  1684,  Prince  Muhammad  Azam  gained  the  fort 
by  promises  and  presents.  In  1723,  the  Nizam  established  himself 
as  an  independent  ruler  in  the  Deccan ; and,  under  him,  there  was 
a commandant  at  Mulher  and  a governor  of  Baglan.  In  1751,  Saler 
and  Mulher  are  mentioned  as  the  chief  places  in  Baglan,  where 
Baglanique,  half  Marathi  and  half  Gujarati,  was  spoken.3  In  1795, 
after  the  battle  of  Kharda  in  Ahmadnagar,  Baglan  was  ceded  by  the 
Nizam  to  the  Peshwa,  and  along  with  Khandesh,  formed  the  charge 
of  a Sarsubhedar,  named  Balaji  Sakharam,  who  took  a prominent  part 
in  the  Bhil  massacres  of  that  time.  The  fort  of  Saler  is  said  to 
have  been  given  by  the  Peshwa  for  dress  money  to  Rani  Gahinabai, 
the  wife  of  Govindrav  Gaik  war,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Dhodap  (1768), 
remained  for  some  time  as  a state  prisoner  at  Poona  and  afterwards 
ruled  at  Baroda  from  1793  to  1800.  After  the  Peshwa/ s defeat, 
Baglan  passed  to  the  British,  by  the  surrender  of  the  fort  of  Mulher, 
on  the  3rd  of  July  1818.  Till  1869  Baglan  formed  part  of  Khandesh, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  Nasik.  In  1875,  Baglan,  with  its  two 
petty  divisions  of  Jaykheda  and  Abhona,  was  divided  into  two  sub- 
divisions, Baglfin  with  its  head-quarters  at  Satana,  and  Kalvan. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  the  land 
revenue  during  the  ten  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  survey 
in  1868,  the  141  villages  have  to  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
fifty-nine  villages  settled  in  1867-68,  eighty-one  villages  settled  in 
1867-68,  and  one  village  settled  in  1869-70.  In  the  fifty-nine  villages 
settled  in  1868-69,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared 
with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  10,263 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  31,594  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £596 


l B4dshdh  Ndma  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  24-25.  Peint  formed  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  R&ja  of  Baglan,  who  appointed  a Mar&tha  of  the  Pov4r  family 
to  manage  it  with  the  title  of  Dalvi.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  B&gl&n,  a 
rebellious  member  of  the  Peint  family  was  sent  to  Delhi  by  order  of  Aurangzeb  and 
sentenced  to  death.  While  awaiting  execution  the  prisoner  cured  the  Emperor’s 
daughter  of  asthma,  and,  on  embracing  Islcim,  received  a grant  of  Peint.  Abhona,  in 
Kalvan,  is  also  mentioned  as  having  a chief  of  its  own,  named  Toke.  Bom.  Gov. 
Sel.  XXVII  (New  Series),  108. 

^ Tavernier  in  Harris,  II.  359,  384,  and  385.  See  also  Thevenot’s  Voyages,  V. 

2^2>  3 Anquetil  du  Perron,  Zend  Avesta,  cclx. 
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(Rs.  5960),  and  a fall  in  collections  of  £1138  (Rs.  11,380).  A 
comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  with  the  average 
of  the  ten  previous  years,  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  13,973 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  36,605  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £609 
(Rs.  6090),  and  a fall  in  collections  of  £570  (Rs.  5700).  During  the 
eleven  years  of  survey  rates  yearly  remissions  have  been  granted, 
the  largest  sums  being  £693  (Rs.  6930)  in  1867-68  and  £404 
(Rs.  4040)  in  1876-77.  A comparison  of  the  average  of  the  eleven 
years  since  the  survey  settlement,  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey  rates,  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  26,288 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  13,996  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £60  (Rs.  600), 
and  a fall  in  collections  of  £33  (Rs.  330). 

In  the  eighty-one  villages  settled  in  1868-69,  the  figures  of  the 
year  of  settlement  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a 
rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  17,368  acres,  in  the  waste  of  16,813  acres, 
and  in  remissions  of  £336  (Rs.  3360),  and  a fall  in  collections  of  £9b0 
(Rs.  9300).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement, 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  shows  a rise  in  the 
occupied  area  of  19,629  acres,  in  the  waste  of  17,855  acres,  and  m 
remissions  of  £305  (Rs.  3050),  and  a fall  in  collections  of  £552 
(Rs.  5520),  During  the  ten  years  since  the  survey  settlement,  yearly 
remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £o52  (Rs.  3o20) 
in  1868-69  and  £58  (Rs.  580)  in  1870-71.  A comparison  of  the 
average  of  the  ten  years  since  the  survey  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  31,118 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  5622  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £7  (Rs.  70), 
and  a fall  in  collections  of  £12  (Rs.  120). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  two  principal  groups  the  details  of 
the  one  remaining  village,  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is, 
comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  suivey 
and  of  the  ten  years  since  the  survey,  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of 
58,232  acres,  in  the  waste  of  18,933  acres,  in  remissions  of  £68 
(Rs.  680),  and  in  collections  of  £169  (Rs.  1690)  or  1 -41  per  cent. 
Again,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  befoie  the 
survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is  an  mciease  in  the 
tillage  area  of  64,789  acres  or  64  per  cent,  and  in  collections  of 
£249  (Rs.  2490)  or  2*08  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details: 
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Group  I.— 59  Villages  settled  in  1867-68. 
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Raglan  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue,  1867-1878— continued. 
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Group  III. — One  Village  settled  in  1869-70. 
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According  to  the  1881-82  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  6658  ploughs,  2789  carts,  19,208 
bullocks,  22,342  cows,  5049  buffaloes,  2190  horses,  30,732  sheep 
and  goats,  and  306  asses.  F 

In  1880-81,  6658  holdings  or  Jchdtde  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  26-f-J-  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £2  2,9.  6d . 
(Rs.  21-4-0).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  141-  acres  at  a yearly 
rent  of.  £1  2 s.  9 d.  (Rs.  11-6-0).  If  distributed  among  the  whole 
population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to 
2fg  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  49.  9 d.  (Rs.  2-6-0). 

In  1880-81,  of  164,901  acres  held  for  tillage  19, 138  or  11*60  percent 
were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  145,763  acres  1428  were 
twice  cropped.  Of  147,191  acres,  the  area  under  actual  cultivation 
gram  crops  occupied  106,578  or  72*40  per  cent,  83,121  of  them 
under  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  15,286  under  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare 
4121  under  wheat  galm  Triticum  eestivum,  1394  under  rdgi  Eleusine 
coracana,  1058  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa,  837  under  maize  makka 
Zea  mays,  115  under  sdva  Panicum  miliaceum,  23  under  Italian 
millet,  rala  Panicum  italicum,  and  623  under  other  cereals.  Pulses 
occupied  22,882  acres  or  15*54  per  cent,  18,451  of  them  under 
hulith  Dolichos  biflorus,  3807  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinum 
250  under  udid  Phaseolus  mungo,  232  under  peas  vatdna  Pisum 
sativum,  and  142  under  lentils  masur  Ervum  lens.  Oilseeds  occupied 
15,475  acres  or  10*51  per  cent,  5766  of  them  under  gin gelly  seed  til 
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Sesamum  indicum,  3429  under  linseed  alshi  Linum  usitatissimum, 
and  6280  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  500  acres  or  0*34 
per  cent,  450  of  them  under  cotton  kdpus  Gossypium  herbaceum, 
and  50  under  Bombay  hemp  tag  or  san  Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscel- 
laneous crops  occupied  1756  acres  or  1*19  per  cent,  1410  of  them 
under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarum,  143  under  chillies  mirchi 
Capsicum  frutescens,two  under  tobacco  tambdkhu  Nicotiana  tabacum, 
and  the  remaining  201  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  that  of  64,875  people  lodged 
in  13,059  houses  63,197  or  97*41  per  cent  were  Hindus  and  1678  or 
2*58  per  cent  Musalmans.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 
2098  Brahmans;  14  Kayasth  Prabhus,  writers  ; 1500  Ladsakka  Yanis, 
276  Jains,  44  Marvadis,  and  22  Lingayats,  traders  and  merchants; 
22,329  Kunbis,  5118  Malis,  1760  Rajputs,  13  Hetkaris,  and  6 Tirmalis, 
cultivators;  947  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths ; 846  Shimpis, 
tailors;  635  Sutars,  carpenters;  431  Kumbhars,  potters ; 413  Lohars, 
blacksmiths;  231  Kasars,  and  10  Tambats,  coppersmiths ; 61  Otaris, 
metal-casters;  12  Jingars,  saddlers;  696  Telis,  oil-pressers ; 272 
Khatris,  160  Salis,  and  23  Ravals,  weavers  ; 168  Rangaris,  dyers; 
257  Guravs,  drummers  ; 57  Bhats,  bards  ; 30  Kolhatis,  rope-dancers  ; 
780  Nhavis,  barbers;  208  Parits,  washermen;  955  Dhangars, 
shepherds  ; 35  Gavlis,  milk-sellers  ; 342  Bkois,  fishers;  170 

Beldars,  stone-masons;  110  Pardhis,  hunters;  101  Lonaris,  salt- 
carriers  ; 76  Patharvats,  stone-cutters ; 64  Khatiks,  butchers ; 49 
Buruds,  basket  and  mat  makers;  35  Tambolis,  betelnut-sellers ; 

17  Halvais,  sweetmeat-makers  ; 4 Bhadbhunjds,  grain -par  cher  s ; 3 

Kalals,  liquor-sellers;  2 Pendharis,  labourers;  13,949  Bhils,  1017 
Kolis,  159  Van  jar  is,  88  Kathkaris,  86  Thakurs,35Vadars,21Kaikadis, 
and  5 Ramoshis,  early  or  unsettled  tribes;  3970  Mhars,  watchmen  ; 
1188  Chambhars  and  26  Dhors,  tanners;  469  Mangs,  rope-makers 
and  servants ; 32  Ghrudis,  snake-charmers  and  dancers ; 7 

Bhangis,  scavengers;  371  Gosavis,  146  Bairagis,  137  Gondhalis,  36 
Manbhavs,  31  Joshis,  21  Jangams,  17  Bharadis,  and  6 Kanphatas, 

beggars. 

ChaHdor,  or  ChAndvad,  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Kalvan  and  Malegaon ; on  the  east  by  Nandgaon 
and  Yeola  ; on  the  south  by  Niphad  ; and  on  the  west  by  Dindori. 
Its  area  is  about  384  square  miles.  In  1881  its  population  was 
50,899  or  132  to  the  square  mile,  and  its  land  revenue  £11,735 
(Rs,  1,17,350). 

Of  the  384  square  miles,  339  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey,  nineteen  square  miles  are  occupied 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder  contains  155,274 
acres  or  75*56  per  cent  of  arable  land,  22,349  acres  or  11*1  per  cent  of 
unarable  land,  1 7,172  acres  or  8*38  per  cent  of  grass  or  kuran,  3790 
or  1*85  per  cent  of  forests,  and  6378  or  3*11  per  cent  of  village  sites, 
roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  loo, 2 74  acies  of  arable  land, 

18  378  acres  or  11*8  per  cent  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  136,896,  the  actual 
area  of  arable  Government  land,  133,589  or  97*56  per  cent  were 
under  tillage  in  1881-82. 
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Except  the  eastern  corner  which  is  roughened  by  bare  hills  and 
drains  east  to  the  Girna,  Chandor  is  a waving  plain  sloping  gently 
south  to  the  Godavari.  In  the  centre  and  south  near  the  Parsula  and 
the  Goi  rivers,  the  soil  is  a rich  deep  black  which  yields  heavy  crops 
of  wheat  and  gram.  In  other  parts  the  soil  is  poor  and  shallow. 

The  chief  roads  are  the  Bombay-Agra  highway  that  crosses  the 
district  from  south-west  to  north-east,  the  Satana- Chandor  road 
through  the  Bavur  pass,  the  Chandor-Lasalgaon  road,  and  in  the 
east  the  Malegaon-Ahmadnagar  road  that  passes  through  Manmad. 
The  villagers  are  generally  much  in  debt ; but  some  places  have  a 
good  show  of  comfort  and  some  accumulation  of  capital. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  but  after  February  in  the  hilly  east 
the  heat  is  excessive.  Near  the  northern  range  of  hills  the  rainfall 
is  heavier  than  in  the  south.  At  Chandor,  which  is  central  but 
nearer  the  north  than  the  south,  during  the  twelve  years  ending 
1881  the  rainfall  averaged  28  inches.  The  details  are  : 


Chandor  Rainfall,  1870-1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

Ins.  Cts. 
41  81 
17  54 
32  10 

1873 

1874 

1875 

Ins.  Cts. 
36  85 
27  25 
36  12 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Ins.  Cts. 
12  97 
14  1 

34  10 

1879 

1880 

1881 

Ins.  Cts. 
41  5 

23  7 

19  58 

Except  in  the  hills  where  there  is  sometimes  a scarcity,  Chandor 
is  fairly  supplied  with  water.  Besides  small  streams  and  springs, 
there  were,  in  1881-82,  1790  wells,  124  with  and  1666  without  steps, 
228  dams,  30  dhekudis  or  water-lifts,  and  91  ponds. 

Before  the  introduction  of  British  rule  Chandor  was  held  by  His 
Highness  Holkar  as  a gift  or  saranjam  from  the  Peshwa.  The 
munddbandi  or  plot-rate  and  then  the  bigha  rate  were  continued  till 
1840-41  when  the  revenue  survey  was  introduced. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  the  land  revenue 
during  the  thirty-five  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  survey  in 
1842,  the  107  villages  have  to  be  divided  into  nine  groups,  eighteen 
villages  settled  in  1841-42,  forty-five  villages  settled  in  1842-43, 
one  village  settled  in  1845-46,  twenty-three  villages  settled  in 
1846-47,  one  village  settled  in  1847-48,  one  village  settled  in  1853-54, 
one  village  settled  in  1856-57,  three  villages  settled  in  1859-60, 
and  four  villages  settled  in  1868-69.  In  the  eighteen  villages 
settled  in  1841-42  and  re-settled  in  1871-72,  the  figures  of  the  year  of 
settlement,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a rise  in  the 
occupied  area  of  1471  acres,  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £76  (Rs.  760) , 
in  collections  of  £389  (Rs.  3890),  and  in  the  waste  of  2131  acres. 
Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  settlement, 
the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area 
of  3855  acres,  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £196  (Rs.  1960),  in 
collections  of  £122  (Rs.  1220),  and  in  the  waste  of  4388  acres. 
During  the  thirty  years  of  survey  rates  yearly  remissions  were 
granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £75  (Rs.  750)  in  1851-52  and 
£14  (Rs.  140)  in  1841-42.  A comparison  of  the  average  of  the  thirty 
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years  of  survey  rates,  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 
survey,  shows  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  9221  acres  and  in 
collections  of  £172  (Rs.  1720),  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £205 
(Rs.  2050)  and  in  the  waste  of  9628  acres.  This  group  of  eighteen 
Government  villages  was  re-surveyed  in  1871-72.  The  figures  of 
the  year  of  revision  compared  with  the  year  before  show  a rise 
in  the  occupied  area  of  2100  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £716 
(Rs.  7160),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  54  acres  and  in  collections  of 
£2  (Rs.  20).  Compared  with  the  figures  of  the  year  of  revision 
the  figures  of  1877-78,  the  latest  available  year,  show  a fall  in  the 
occupied  area  of  427  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £716  (Rs.  7160),  and 
arise  in  the  waste  of  423  acres  and  in  collections  of  £699  (Rs.  6990). 

I*  forty-five  villages  settled  in  1842-43  and  re-settled  in 
^ t * d§’ures  rtm  year  of  settlement,  compared  with  those 

ot  the  year  before,  show  arise  in  the  occupied  area  of  5159  acres 
and  in  the  waste  of  3161  acres,  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £234 
(Rs.  2340)  and  in  collections  of  £550  (Rs.  5500).  A comparison  of 
t e figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  with  the  average  of  the 
ten  previous  years,  shows  arise  in  the  occupied  area  of  10,274  acres 
/Sd  1U  ^missions  of  £294  (Rs.  2940),  in  collections  of  £90 
(Rs.  900),  and  m the  waste  of  1269  acres.  During  the  thirty-two 
years  of  survey  rates  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  West 
sums  being  £125  (Rs.  1250)  in  1851-52  and  £42  (Rs.  420)  in 
1842-43.  Compared  with  the.  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 
survey,  the  average  , of  the  thirty-two  years  of  survey  rates,  shows 

0CCUP*ed  area  of  23,315  acres  and  in  collections  of 
£42/  (Rs.  42/0),  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £325  (Rs.  3250)  and  in 

acres.  These  forty-five  villages  were  re-surveyed 
m 1874-/0.  The  figures  of  the  year  of  revision,  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  before,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  10  597 
acres,  m remissions  of  £1112  (Rs.  11,120),  and  in  the  waste  of  1364 
acres,  and  a fall  in  collections  of  £75  (Rs.  750).  Compared  with 
the  figures  of  the  year  of  revision,  the  figures  of  1877-78,  the  latest 
available  year,  show  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  2095  acres  and  in 
remissions  of  £1112  (Rs.  11,120),  and  a rise  in  the  waste  of  1590 
acres  and  in  collections  of  £938  (Rs.  9380).  During  the  four  years 
oi  the  revised  settlement  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the 

M heing  £1112  (Rs*  !fo120)  in  1874-75  and  £297 

(Rs.  2970)  in  1876-77. 

• I?o^eh7^went7-three  villages  settled  in  1846-47  and  re-settled 
fu  3/6-77,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  before,  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  8180 

arr?i^d/  *n  waste  3584  acres,  and  a fall  in  remissions 
ot  £164.  (Rs.  1640)  and  in  collections  of  £116  (Rs.  1160).  Com- 
pared with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  the  figures  of  the 
year  of  settlement  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  8032 

riTn  /r>nd  *n  was.fo  3799  acres,  and  a fall  in  remissions  of 
VT/T  1-400)  and  in  collections  of  £126  (Rs.  1260).  During  the 
uty  years  of  survey  rates  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the 

being  £10°  (Rs-  100°)  in  1851-52  and  £62  (Rs.  620)  in 
1000-54.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  the 

b 23 — 52 
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average  of  the  thirty  years  of  survey  rates  shows  a rise  in  the 
occupied  area  of  13,825  acres  and  in  collections  of  £96  (Rs.  960), 
and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £159  (Rs.  1590)  and  in  the  waste  of 
1792  acres.  Compared  with  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  the 
figures  of  the  year  of  revision  show  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of 
3253  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £769  (Rs.  7690),  and  a fall  in  the 
waste  of  412  acres  and  in  collections  of  £127  (Rs.  1270).  In  the 
first  year  of  the  revision  survey,  £769  (Rs.  7690)  were  remitted. 
Again  comparing  the  figures  of  the  year  of  revision  with  1877-78, 
the  latest  available  year,  the  result  is  a fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  395 
acres  and  in  remissions  of  £769  (Rs.  7690),  and  a rise  in  the  waste 
of  357  acres  and  in  collections  of  £747  (Rs.  7470). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  three  principal  groups  the  details 
of  the  remaining  six  groups,  one  of  four,  one  of  three,  and  the  rest 
of  one  village  each,  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  - 
the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  settlement  and  of 
the  thirty  years  of  survey  rates,  a rise  in  the  occupied  area  of 
54,689  acres  and  in  collections  of  £984  (Rs.  9840)  or  20‘8  per 
cent,  and  a fall  in  remissions  of  £1138  (Rs.  11,380)  and  in  the 
waste  of  28,997  acres.  Again,  comparing  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is  an 
increase  of  89,036  acres  or  146  per  cent  in  the  occupied  area  and 
of  £4292  (Rs.  42,920)  or  91'05per  cent  in  collections. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details : 


Chandor  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue , 1841-1878. 


Year. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

m 

O 

5 

S 

< 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

H 

GQ 

H 

P 

o 

Group  I.— 18 

Villages  settled 

IN  1841-42. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

' 

Rs. 

1840-41  .. 

9339 

3132 

12,471 

9968 

1747 

864 

42 

906 

11,310 

19 

173 

35 

11,537 

18 

1841-42  ... 

10,948 

2994 

13,942 

7837 

4059 

127 

15 

142 

7420 

5 

220 

6 

7651 

1831-32  to 

1840-41  ... 

7060 

3027 

10,087 

12,225 

1813 

2077 

24 

2101 

8610 

66 

191 

7 

8874 

265 

1841-42  to 

1870-71.. 

16,289 

3019 

19,308 

2597 

3920 

44 

10 

54 

10,076 

56 

444 

18 

10,594 

• • • 

1870-71  ... 

18,923 

2865 

21,788 

261 

3768 

• • • 

• • > 

11,478 

6 

684 

6 

12,174 

• • • 

1871-72  ... 

21,028 

2860 

23,888 

207 

2697 

7162 

7162 

11,452 

6 

684 

15 

12,157 

• » • 

1877-78  ... 

20,603 

2858 

23,461 

630 

2706 

... 

... 

... 

18,395 

1 

684 

69 

19,149 

136 

Group  II.— 45  Villages  settled 

IN  1842-43. 

1841-42  ... 

20,227 

10,448 

30,675 

19,409 

19,322 

2647 

Ill 

2758 

23,223 

36 

440 

35 

23,734 

1842-43  ... 

25,760 

10,074 

35,834 

22,570 

28,976 

337 

79 

416 

16,473 

1110 

456 

197 

18,236 

29 

1832-33  to 

1841-42  ... 

15,366 

10,194 

25,560 

23,839 

19,552 

3274 

80 

3354 

18,512 

118 

454 

49 

19,133 

706 

1842-43  to 

1873-74... 

39,458 

9417 

48,875 

10,280 

28,190 

58 

48 

106 

20,906 

1238 

1168 

89 

23,401 

2 

1873-74  ... 

48,813 

8401 

57,214 

1935 

28,147 

... 

... 

24,197 

466 

1745 

863 

27,271 

12 

1874-75  ... 

58,439 

9372 

67,811 

3299 

26,416 

11,116  ... 

11,116 

23,672 

659 

1744 

447 

26,522 

22 

1877-78  .. 

56,330 

9386 

65,716 

4889 

26,915 

» » • 

... 

... 

34,013 

... 

1768 

125 

35,906 

86 
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Chdndor  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue,  1841-1878— continued. 


Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

GQ 

Year. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied 

fl 

tj 

o 

g 

>— i 

P 

i 

cO 

m 

<D 

CO 

3 

T3 

<D 

-U 

S 

.« 

< 

+3 

o 

H 

rd 

CD 
c G 

03 

m 

03 

1 < 

<0 

3 

cS 

Ph 

c3 

B 

u> 

O 

a 

a 

u 

<u 

> 

o 

O 

T3 

03 

-*-=> 

c3 

a 

03 

• i—t 

< 

c3 

o 

Eh 

03 

• rH 

Cu 

B 

w 

o 

O 

O) 

•-H 

P< 

o 

o 

B 

P 

03 

-4-3 

o5 

a 

03 

<t 

03 

2 

c3 

U 

a 

p 

& 

■eS 

O 

H 

S5 

-0 

H 

m 

Eh 

& 

o 

Group  III.— One  Village 

SETTLED  IN  1845-46. 

1844- 45 

1845- 46  ... 

1835-36  to 

Acres. 

149 

264 

Acres. 

143 

86 

Acres. 

292 

350 

Acres. 

234 

Acres. 

112 

Rs. 

• • • 

Rs. 

5 

6 

Rs. 

5 

6 

Rs. 

49 

50 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2 

Rs. 

Rs. 

51 

50 

Rs. 

1844-45  ... 
1845-46  to 

169 

131 

300 

213 

122 

1 

2 

3 

61 

1 

2 

• •• 

64 

1 

1875-76  ... 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78  ... 

350 

508 

662 

662 

104 

121 

147 

147 

454 

629 

809 

809 

143 

236 

609 

588 

688 

2 

149 

1 

3 

149 

87 

138 

86 

235 

53 

17 

24 

24 

24 

12 

95 

130 

130 

169 

257 

240 

389 

51 

Group  IV. — 23  Villages  settled 

IN  1846-47 

1845- 46  ... 

1846- 47  ... 

1836-37  to 

10,452 

18,640 

4004 

5996 

14,456 

22,636 

14,713 

18,297 

1793 

9567 

1789 

187 

147 

103 

1936 

290 

8742 

7525 

68 

136 

201 

197 

73 

64 

9084 

7922 

26 

19 

1845-46  ... 
1846-47  to 

10,642 

3962 

14,604 

14.49S 

1839 

1557 

133 

1690 

8939 

21 

210 
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Group  VI.  —One  Village  settled  in  1853-54. 
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Group  VII — One  Village  settled  in  1856-57 
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Group  VIII.— 3 

Villages  settled  in  1859-60 
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Crops, 

1880-81. 


Chdndor  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue , 18 U- 1878— continued. 
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1867- 68  ... 

1868- 69  ... 

1858-59  to 

1867-68  ... 
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Group  IX.— 4 Villages  settled  in  1868-69. 

Acres. 
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386 

731 

746 
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90 

96 

77 

96 

96 

Acres. 

495 

724 
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827 

842 
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339 
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1877-78  ... 

40,801 

68,434 

131,088 

19,836 

18,892 

18,585 

60,637 

115,326 

149,673 

56,684 

27,687 

10,763 

24,091 

51,020 

46,864 

11,523 

323 

264 

86 

11,787 

409 

45,613 

52,265 
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1641 

14 

948 

2647 

3749 
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337 

47,138 

56,974 

90,055 

1324 

26 

1066 

According  to  the  1881-82  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  hit 
Government  villages  amounted  to  3764  ploughs,  1659  carts,  16,232. 
"bullocks,  10,043  cows,  4171  buffaloes,  864  horses,  16,317  sheep  and 
goats,  and  226  asses. 

In  1880-81,  3530  holdings  or  khdtds  were  recorded  with  an  average 
area  of  43^  acres,  and  an  average  rental  of  £3  5 s.7^d.  (Rs.  32-13-0). . 
If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population,  these  holdings 
would  represent  an  allotment  of  17^o  acres,  at  a yearly  rent 
of  £1  6s.  6d.  (Rs.  13-4-0).  If  distributed  among  the  whole! 
population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to 
3— L acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  4s.  7 ^d.  (Rs.  2-5-0). 

In  1880-81,  of  133,765  acres  held  for  tillage,  15,738  acres  or 
11 '76  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining 
118,027  acres,  460  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  118,487  acres  under 
actual  cultivation,  grain  crops  occupied  96,115  or  81*11  per  cent, 
75,907  of  them  under  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  12,055  under  wheat 
gahu  Triticum  sestivum,  6754  under  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare,  572 
under  sdva>  Pamcum  miliaceum,  480  under  rice  bhat  Oiyza  sativa, 
337  under  rdgi  Eleusine  coracana,  and  10  under  Italian  millet 
rala  Panicum  italicum.  Pulses  occupied  14,350  acres  or  12*11  per 
cent,  8391  of  them  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinum,  2945 
under  kulith  Dolichos  biflorus,  2660  under  udid  Phaseolus  mungo, 
227  under  mug  Phaseolus  radiatus,  114  under  peas  vdtana  Pisum 
sativum,  7 under  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  and  6 under  lentils  masur 
Ervum  lens.  Oilseeds  occupied  5652  acres  or  4 77  per  cent,  31  undei 
gin gelly- seed  til  Sesamum  indicum,  and  5621  under  other  oilseeds. 
Fibres  occupied  113  acres  or  0*09  per  cent,  all  under  brown  hemp 
ambddi  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  2257 
acres  or  1*90  per  cent,  764  of  them  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum 
officinarum,  223  under  chillies  mifchi  Capsicum  frutescens,  59 
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under  tobacco  tambakhu  Nicotiana  tabacum,  and  the  remaining 
1211  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  sbow  that  of  50,899  people  lodged  in 
8904  houses,  48,416  or  95*12  per  cent  were  Hindus,  2414  or  4*74  per 
cent  Musalmans,  61  or  0*12  per  cent  Christians,  4 Parsis,  and  4 Jews. 
The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 1845  Brahmans ; 6 Kayasth 
Prabhus,  and  2 Thakurs  or  Brahma  Kshatris,  writers ; 657  Jains,  367 
Ladsakka  Yanis,  226  Lingayats,  81  Marvadis,  and  7 Bhatias,  traders 
and  merchants  ; 20,385  Kunbis,  1646  Malis,  471  Rajputs,  54Tirmalis, 
41  Hetkaris,  and  34  Kanadas,  husbandmen;  696  Sonars,  gold  and 
silver  smiths ; 537  Sutars,  carpenters  ; 443  Shimpis,  tailors ; 
364  Lohars,  blacksmiths ; 258  Kumbhars,  potters ; 68  Kasars, 
coppersmiths;  36  Jingars,  saddlers;  10  Otaris,  metal-casters;  728 
Telis,  oil-pressers ; 111  Salis,  100  Khatris,  and  34  Koshtis,  weavers; 
35  Rangaris,  dyers;  70  Gluravs,  drummers;  26  Joharis,  jewellers;  13 
Kolhatis,  rope-dancers  ; 556  Nhavis,  barbers  ; 291  Parits,  washermen ; 
1591  Dhangars,  shepherds ; 28  Gavlis,  milk-sellers ; 2 Bhois, 

fishers;  301  Pardeshis,  labourers;  87  Khatiks,  butchers;  64  Beldars, 
stone-masons ; 21  Halvais,  sweetmeat-makers  ; 29  Buruds,  basket  and 
matmakers ; 16  Patharvats,  stone-cutters ; 3 Kamathis,  labourers; 
3674  Bhils,  1954  Kolis,  1541  Vanjaris,  61  Kangaris,  41  Yaidus,  37 
Kaikadis  and  13  Ramoshis,  early  or  unsettled  tribes ; 6619  Mhars, 
watchmen  ; 938  Chambhars  and  46  Dhors,  tanners  ; 444  Mangs, 
rope-makers ; 13  Mochis,  shoe-makers;  10  Bhangis,  scavengers; 
237  Gosavis,  173  Bairagis,  70  Manbhavs,  68  Jangams,  65  Jogis,  44 
Bharadis,  25  Gondhalis,  and  3 Joshis,  beggars. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PLACES  OF  INTEREST. 


Chapter  XIV, 
Places  of  Interest. 

Achla  Fort. 


Achla  fort,  the  west-most  in  the  Chandor  range,  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Dindori,  was  described  by  Captain  Briggs,  in  1818, 
as  a large  hill,  little  different  from  other  hill  forts  in  the  same  range. 
The  ascent  was  fairly  easy  till  near  the  top  where  it  was  steep  and 
craggy.  The  foundation  of  a wall  ran  round  part  of  the  hill  near  the 
doorway,  but  it  was  either  never  finished  or  had  fallen.  There 
was  no  building  and  no  place  to  keep  ammunition  except  a thatched 
guard-house.1  Achla  was  one  of  the  seventeen  fortified  places  which 
surrendered  to  Colonel  McDowell  on  the  fall  of  Trimbak  in  1818.2 


Ahirgaon.  Ahirgaon,  ten  miles  north-west  of  Niphad,  with,  in  1881,  a 

population  of  945,  is  interesting  as  the  place  where,  two  years 
after  his  escape  from  Thana  jail,  Peshwa  BajiraCs  favourite 
Trimbakji  Denglia,  the  murderer  of  Gangadhar  Shastri,  was 
recaptured  in  18 18.3  Acting  on  private  information  Captain  Briggs, 
the  Political  Agent  in  Khandesh,  sent  a party  of  Irregular  Horse 
under  Captain  Swanston  to  Ahirgaon,  and  they  moved  with  such 
speed  and  secrecy  that  the  house  in  which  Trimbakji  was  hiding 
was  surrounded  before  suspicion  was  aroused.  When  the  house  was 
surrounded  Trimbakji,  who  was  lying  on  a cot,  fled  to  the  upper 
storey  and  hid  under  straw.  He  was  soon  discovered  and  seized 
without  resistance.4  On  his  capture  Trimbakji  was  taken  to 


1 Captain  Briggs’  report,  dated  20th  June  1818,  in  Ahmadnagar  Collector’s  File, 

VI.  Inward  Miscellaneous.  2 Blacker’s  Mar&tha  War,  322  note  2. 

3 An  account  of  Trimbakji’s  escape  from  the  Th&na  jail  is  given  in  Bombay 
Gazetteer,  XIV.  350. 

4 Captain  Swanston’s  report,  29th  June  1818,  in  Pendh&ri  and  Mar&tha  War 
Papers,  367  ; Asiatic  Journal,  VII.  69  ; Grant  Duff’s  Mar&th&s,  675. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hockley,  First  Assistant  Collector,  Ahmadnagar  (1819),  gives  the 
following  account  of  Trimbakji’s  capture  in  Pandurang  Hari,  II.  69-71.  ‘In  the 
evening  the  informer  Ndna  came  back  and  told  me  Trimbakji  was  in  his  secret 
abode.  He  made  sure  of  this,  because  he  had  watched  several  men  into  the 
building  of  whose  faces  he  had  a perfect  recollection,  and  he  thought,  from  the 
preparations  and  bustle  he  observed,  that  matters  were  arranging  for  his  removal.  This 
being  the  case,  not  a moment  was  to  be  lost ; and  we  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  the  English 
Resident  and  obtained  an  audience.  I desired  N&ua  to  enter,  awaiting  myself  the 
result  of  the  conference  on  the  outside.  He  very  soon  came  back,  and  the  Resident 
immediately  began  to  issue  orders.  The  cavalry  officer  was  sent  for,  and  a second 
came  with  him.  After  a short  conversation  they  went  away,  and  quickly  returned 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men  accompanied  by  torch-bearers.  N&na  was  mounted 
and  desired  to  lead  the  way.  We  followed  him  across  ravines  and  broken  ground 
until  we  came  to  an  ancient  stone  building  in  a ruinous  state  and  thatched  with 
straw.  N&na  now  advised  that  half  the  men  should  dismount,  and  that  twenty  of 
them  should  endeavour  to  obtain  an  entrance,  by  a way  he  would  point  out,  into  the 
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CMndor,  and  was  afterwards  sent  as  a prisoner  to  Chunargad  in 
Bengal.1 

A fair  or  uras  is  held  at  Ahirgaon  on  the  fourth  of  the  bright 
half  of  Kartik  (October  -November)  in  honour  of  a Musalman  saint. 
It  is  attended  by  about  700  people. 

Ahivant2  or  the  Serpent  Fort,  in  the  Chandor  range,  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Dindori,  was  described  by  Captain  Briggs  in 
1818  as  a large  and  shapeless  hill,  remarkably  bleak  and  unhealthy.  It 
was  accessible  both  from  Khandesh  and  Gangthadi.  The  road  from 
Khandesh  was  good  and  easy.  The  Gangthadi  route  was  remarkably 


courtyard  of  the  palace.  The  officers  declared  if  he  played  any  tricks  with  them  he 
should  be  shot  through  the  head  on  the  spot.  Nffiia  vowed  fidelity,  and  led  the 
way.  Not  a torch  was  lighted,  though  care  was  taken  to  have  them  ready  to 
light  the  moment  the  word  was  given.  We  passed  through  a cow-shed, 
the  wall  of  which  being  of  mud  was  broken  down  in  a moment.  We  were  now  in 
the  yard,  where  we  heard  the  bells  of  bullocks  jingling,  a sign  that  the  people 
of  the  place  were  on  the  point  of  leaving.  Proceeding  straight  forwards  we 
came  to  an  elephant  whose  keepers  were  fast  asleep.  The  sagacious  animal, 
aware  that  strangers  were  near  him,  rattled  his  chains  and  set  up  a tremendous  yell 
which  awoke  his  keepers,  and  gave  the  first  alarm  to  the  inmates  of  the  place.  The 
torches  were  at  once  lit  to  the  consternation  of  the  people  of  the  house.  Some  of 
Trimbakji’s  men  resisted  our  advance,  and  a short  but  obstinate  fight  ensued,  ending 
in  their  speedy  destruction.  Others,  throwing  open  the  great  doors,  attempted  to  fly, 
but  were  cut  off  and  killed  by  the  English  horse  stationed  without.  Still  no  Trirn- 
bakji  made  his  appearance.  Nffiia  led  the  way  to  the  interior  of  the  building, 
where  we  found  the  wives  of  Trimbakji  and  many  other  women,  all  of  whom  begged 
for  mercy,  which  was  granted  them.  They  swore  on  being  questioned,  that 
Trimbakji  had  left  two  days  before.  We  were  not  to  be  so  easily  deceived. 
Ndna  still  led  on  through  passages  and  dark  rooms,  until  we  came  to  an  iron  door, 
which  was  forced  open.  Still  Trimbakji  could  not  be  found.  N&na  himself 
was  now  at  a loss,  but  determined  on  searching  every  hole  and  chamber.  We 
climbed  a small  narrow  staircase  leading  to  a tower,  and  were  stopped  by  a 
single  man  armed  with  a spear,  who  prevented  our  going  higher.  Sounds  were 
heard  from  above  as  if  some  one  was  trying  to  break  through  the  wall,  and  we 
had  no  doubt  it  was  Trimbakji  himself . The  English  officer  grew  impatient,  for  every 
knock  seemed  to  bring  the  object  of  our  search  nearer  to  freedom.  The  spear 
prevented  our  ascending,  and  it  was  so  rapidly  thrust  down  and  drawn  back,  that 
we  could  only  see  the  hand  that  guided  it  at  considerable  intervals.  At  length  one 
of  the  troopers  rushed  forwards,  and  received  the  point  of  the  weapon  in  his  breast. 
The  man  who  held  the  spear  having  some  difficulty  in  drawing  it  out,  exposed  his 
body  to  one  of  the  English  officers  who  fired  his  pistol  and  the  spearman  fell  dead.  The 
trooper  was  removed,  and  we  pushed  forward  into  a store-room  above,  wdiere  we  could 
see  nothing  but  straw  on  the  floor,  with  several  heaps  of  charcoal  and  firewood.  Not 
doubting  that  some  one  lay  hid  in  the  straw,  the  officers  gave  orders  to  set  it  on 
fire.  A groan  was  heard  from  the  straw  and  the  once  formidable  Trimbakji  Denglia 
appeared  and  quietly  surrendered. 

The  writer  of  the  Summary  of  the  Mar&tha  and  Pendh&ri  Campaign  gives  the  fol- 
lowing details  (pp,  221-226).  ‘On  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  B&jirao’s  army  by  General 
Doveton  and  Colonel  Adams  near  Ndgpur  in  April  1818,  Trimbakji  deserted  his  master 
and  was  willing  to  accept  the  general  terms  of  Mr.  Elphinstone’s  proclamation.  He 
accordingly  retired  to  the  village  where  his  father-in-law  lived,  and  having  bought 
some  bullocks,  carts,  and  ploughs,  with  a view  of  abandoning  his  public  life,  he  meant 
to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  peace  and  obscurity.  But  Trimbakji  was  not  long  in  the 
village  when  the  resentment  of  a woman  for  some  injury  done  to  her  husband 
prompted  her  to  revenge.  She  made  a long  march  to  Chandor  and  arranged  that  the 
secret  of  Trimbakji’s  hiding  place  should  reach  Captain  Briggs’  ears.  Captain  Briggs 
at  once  wrote  to  Captain  Swanston  to  push  on  to  Ahirgaon.  Trimbakji’s  private 
property,  which  was  captured  with  him,  amounted,  according  to  one  account  to 
£6000,  and  according  to  another  to  £4000.  The  property  was  assigned  as  prize- 
money  to  Captain  Swanston’s  Irregular  Horse,’ 

1 Grant  Duff’s  Mardthds,  676. 

2 Captain  Briggs  writes  the  names  Eywunta,  Blacker  Eyewuttah,  and  the  later 
maps  Iwautta  and  Iawatta. 
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steep  being  entirely  a watercourse,,  almost  impassable  in  the  rains. 
A sort  of  rough  but  useless  dam  was  built  across  the  ravine  to  turn 
off  the  water.  After  passing  the  ravine  the  road  turned  off  and  was 
then  assisted  by  steps.1  There  were  two  small  arches  intended  for 
doors  and  a little  very  ruinous  wall  near  the  arches.  On  the  hill 
there  was  a ruinous  storehouse  built  of  stone  and  mortar.  The 
water-supply  in  the  fort  was  ample.  There  were  five  militia-men  or 
sibandis  on  the  hill.2 

Ambegaon,  thirteen  miles  west  of  Dindori,  with,  in  1881,  a 
population  of  582,  has  a richly  carved  Hemadpanti  temple  of 
Mahadev  forty  feet  by  thirty-six.  The  roof  and  portions  of  the  walls 
have  fallen.3 

A nandveli,  a small  village  of  809  people,  about  three  miles  west 
of  Nasik,  close  to  a beautiful  reach  of  the  Godavari,  is  interesting 
as  the  place  to  which  in  1764  the  Peshwa  Raghunathrav  retired 
when  his  nephew  Madhavrav  insisted  on  his  right  to  command.  It 
was  here  that  Anandibai,  the  widow  of  Raghunathrav,  was  removed 
from  Kopargaon  in  1793  and  died  in  the  next  year.  Her  two  sons 
Bajirav  (afterwards  the  last  Peshwa)  and  Chimnaji  Appa  and  her 
adopted  son  Amritrav  remained  at  Anandveli  until,  in  1795,  on  the 
prospect  of  hostilities  with  Nizam  Ali,  they  were  taken  to  the  hill 
fort  of  Shivner  in  J unnar.4 

Anjaneri,5  a flat-topped  mass  of  hill  (4295)  in  the  Nasik 
sub-division,  is  almost  detached  from  its  western  neighbour  Trimbak 
by  the  chief  pass  leading  ioto  west  Igatpuri,and  falls  eastward  into  the 
plain  in  a short  and  low  chain  of  bare  hills.  The  general  direction  of 
the  hill  is  north  and  south,  though  there  are  spurs  of  considerable 
elevation  on  the  other  sides.  The  area  covered  by  the  main  body  of 
the  hill  is  about  three  square  miles,  or  a little  more.  It  is  four 
miles  from  Trimbak  town  and  about  fourteen  from  Nasik.  The 
highroad  between  these  two  places  passes  a short  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  hill.  At  the  foot  of  Anjaneri,  on  the  north-east,  is  a village 
which  bears  the  same  name.  The  hill  itself,  or  the  fort  as  it  is  called 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  surrounded  by  a precipitous  scarp  on  three 
sides,  but  on  the  southern  face  there  is  a considerable  slope  by  which 
cattle  and  even  ponies  can  ascend  to  all  but  the  highest  parts.  There 
are  two  main  plateaus.  One,  the  top  of  the  fort,  which  is  bare  of 
trees  and  covered  only  with  coarse  grass  and  the  roots  and  flowers 
of  the  wild  arrowroot  Curcuma  caulina  plant ; the  other,  from 
which  the  chief  spurs  jut  out,  varies  in  breadth,  and  is  covered  on 
the  north,  east,  and  west  with  vegetation.  On  the  spurs  there  are 
few  trees  and  even  close  to  the  scarp  between  the  two  plateaus  the 
thick  brushwood  is  of  small  growth  and  little  value  as  timber.  On 
the  west  there  is  a fair  growth  of  bamboo,  and  on  all  the  upper  slopes 


1 Both  routes  were  infested  with  tigers  in  1818. 

2 Captain  Briggs’  report,  dated  20th  June  1818,  in  Ahmadnagar  Collector’s  File, 

VI.  Inward  Miscellaneous.  3 Dr.  Burgess’  List  of  Archseological  Remains,  117. 

4 Grant  Duff’s  M&rath&s,  330,  520. 

6 Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.  The  hill  is  said  to  have  been  named  from  Anjana,  the 
mother  of  Hanum&n  the  celebrated  monkey-god  who  helped  R&m  in  his  expedition 
against  Ceylon. 
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the  karvi  or  Strobilanthus  grahamianus,  which  is  a busli  o£  great  use 
over  all  the  hilly  west  for  thatching  and  wattle,  grows  plentifully. 
Throughout  the  woods  there  is  a curious  absence  of  birds,  though 
of  late  years  efforts  have  been  made  by  residents  to  introduce  some 
of  the  . more  common  species  of  partridge  and  spur-fowl.  A 
panther  is  usually  reported  in  the  villages  near  the  eastern  side  of 
the  hill,  and  one  or  two  have  been  shot  there  within  the  last  ten 
years,  but  there  is  not  enough  cover  or  other  attraction  on  the  fort 
itself  to  ensure  the  presence  of  large  game.  The  top  of  the  fort, 
where  there  is  a small  temple  or  shrine  in  honour  of  the  presiding 
goddess,  is  reached  by  a path  on  the  north-east  and  another  on  the 
south-east.  The  lower  plateau  is  bounded  by  a steep  scarp  which 
is  traversed  by  two  main  pathways  one  on  the  north  and  one  on  the 
west.  Other  tracks  lead  to  this  part  of  the  hill,  but  they  are  seldom 
used.  Along  the  base  of  the  upper  scarp,  through  the  jdmbhul  wood, 
a path  leads  completely  round  the  hill,  and  for  about  a third  of  the 
way  is  under  thick  shade.  This  path  is  cleared  every  year  and  a few 
other  tracks  are  made  passable  by  a small  subscription  collected 
from  the  residents.  The  general  way  of  getting  up  to  the  first 
plateau  is  from  the  village  of  Anjaneri.  The  path  winds  through 
the  village,  up  a steep  and  bare  slope  for  about  half  a mile,  to  a 
small  ledge  covered  with  mango  and  other  trees.  Above  this  ledge 
comes  a second  bare  and  grassy  slope,  surmounted  by  the  lower 
scarp,  a black  wall  of  considerable  height.  This  scarp  is  climbed 
through  one  of  the  larger  clefts  in  the  basalt  invisible  from  below. 
This  cleft  is  very  narrow  and  almost  perpendicular  in  parts.  The 
sides  are  smooth,  and  the  path,  in  its  present  condition,  is  an 
accumulation  of  loose  stones,  large  and  small.  Up  this  the  Mhars 
of  Anjaneri  carry  people  with  perfect  safety  in  a light  litter  or 
swung  chair.  Remains  near  the  top  of  the  crevice  show  that 
when  the  fort  was  in  its  prime  the  whole  of  the  darvdza  or  gate,  as 
the  cleft  is  called,  was  paved  in  broad  steps  with  stone  cut  out  of 
the  adjacent  basalt,  but  the  constant  passage  of  cattle,  when  the 
grazing  was  let  out  by  the  year,  has  left  but  a few  of  these  steps 
untouched,  and  it  is  their  remains  that  strew  the  pathway  which 
now  winds  zigzagging  from  side  to  side  of  the  cleft.1 

The  main  attraction  of  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  first  plateau 
where  the  three  bungalows  of  the  European  residents  are  situated, 
is  a charming’  little  pond,  surrounded  with  jdmbhul  trees  on  three 
sides  and  affording,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  its  bank  on  the  fourth, 
a grand  view  over  the  district  spread  out  like  a map  below. 
From  the  south  side  the  upper  wall,  which  is  here  less  precipitous 
than  to  the  west,  rises  almost  from  the  water,  and  the  houses  and 
pitching  places  studded  with  tents  and  reed  huts  seem  to  be  dropped 
wherever  there  is  a narrow  ledge  to  be  found.  The  water  of  the 
pond  has  a reputation  for  unwholesomeness,  so  a good  well  has  been 
sunk  near  the  houses.  There  are,  in  addition  to  this  pond,  two 


Ab°ut  half  way  up  the  darvdza  on  the  left  side  is  a small  cave  temple  with  a 
well  in  it.  Locally  it  is  called  the  Monkey’s  Cave  and  it  is  reached  by  scrambling 
up  the  bare  wall  of  the  scarp  for  about  six  feet,  Mr.  H.  F,  Silcock,  C,  S. 
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others  on  this  plateau,  besides  a few  springs.  In  one  of  the  ponds 
there  is  now  little  water  after  the  end  of  the  year,  but  in  the  other 
there  is  enough  for  the  few  cattle  that  are  still  allowed  to  graze 
above  the  darvaza. 

The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about  4300  fe'et  on  the  upper  scarp 
plateau,  and  about  3700  feet  at  the  pond  where  the  bungalows  are. 
This  height,  the  splendid  views,  the  comparatively  shaded  walks, 
and  the  accessibility  from  Nasik,  render  the  hill  a resort  of 
residents  of  the  district  during  the  months  of  April  and  May. 
The  mists,  from  the  collection  on  the  hill  of  vapour-laden  clouds 
that  precede  the  monsoon,  generally  warn  the  sojourners  to  take 
flight  by  the  end  of  the  latter  month.  The  conveyance  of  baggage 
up  and  down  the  hill  forms  a favourite  source  of  livelihood  to  the 
Mhfirs  of  the  village,  who  also  reap  the  usual  perquisites  that 
accompany  the  camps  of  temporary  residents  at  places  of  this  sort. 

Though  called  a fort,  the  hill  does  not  like  Trimbak  bear  signs 
of  having  been  adapted  by  artificial  means  for  defence.  What  is 
known  of  its  history  seems  to  indicate  that  from  the  first  time  it 
was  visited  for  purposes  of  state,  it  was  intended  only  as  a health 
resort.  Raghunathrao,  otherwise  Raghoba  Dada,  the  father  of  the 
last  Peshwa,  was  exiled  to  Anandvali,  a small  village  on  the 
Godavari,  to  the  west  of  Nasik.  From  thence  he  visited  Anjaneri 
in  the  hot  season,  and  built  a sort  of  summer  palace  there.  The 
remains  of  some  out-buildings  below  the  pond,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  the  two  minor  ponds,  show  that  his  court  accompanied  him 
to  his  retreat  with  their  retinue  and  the  state  elephants.  One 
ruin  is  the  Failkhana  or  Jail  and  to  the  west  of  the  hill  is  the 
Hattitaldo  or  Elephants'  Pond,  while  to  the  east  is  the  Brahman 
Pond.  The  remains  of  the  palace  have  been  incorporated  in  part 
into  the  steps  of  the  approach  and  partly  into  the  walls  of  one  of 
the  bungalows.  Just  before  reaching  the  embankment  of  the  chief 
pond,  on  the  north,  there  is  on  the  right  of  the  path  a small  square 
temple,  so  called,  of  DJiydTi , which  is  really  merely  the  retreat  m 
which  Raghunathrao  used  to  meditate  as  the  term  shows.  From 
a window  in  the  west  wall  of  this  building  a curious  artificial  breach 
in  the  scarp  of  the  Trimbak  Fort  is  visible.  This  is  said  by  some 
of  the  neighbours  to  have  been  cut  by  order  of  Raghoba,  who  thus 
saw  through  the  cleft  the  setting  of  the  sun  on  a day  supposed  to 
be  propitious  for  such  an  observation.  To  the  back  of  the  largest 
bungalow,  in  the  scarp,  is  a small  cave  temple,  without  any  indication 
of  its  object  or  dedication.  Just  below  it,  on  a more  gentle  slope, 
an  amphitheatre  has.  been  scooped  in  steps  in  the  side  of  the  hill 
with  a stump  of  a jambhuL  m the  centre  overshadowed  by  living 
trees  of  the  same  sort,  and  here  the  missionaries  of  Sharanpur  and 
Malegaon,  who  are  regular  visitors  during  the  summer,  hold  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  same  missionary,'  who  tried 
to  re-stock  the  wood  with  birds,  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  fish 
into  the  pond,  but  though  the  tylcltgI  he  put  in  as  small  fry  have  now 
(1880)  grown  to  a very  large  size,  they  have  shown  no  signs  of 
multiplying,  and  the  same  number,  six,  is  seen  basking  on  the 
sui  face,  year  after  year.  The  experiment  with  the  feathered  tribe 
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has  been  more  successful,  and  the  melancholy  monotone  of  the  Jcoel 
is  no  longer  the  only  sound  that  breaks  the  silence  of  the  wood. 

Below  Anjaneri  are  the  remains  of  large  and  highly  finished  temples, 
which  seem  to  have  been  in  their  present  ruined  state  for  several 
hundred  years.  They  are  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Gauli  or 
Shepherd  kings,  that  is,  the  Devgiri  Yadavs  (a.d.  1150-1308).  In  the 
centre  piece  of  the  door  of  all  of  them  is  a figure  of  a Jain  Tirthankar 
in  either  a sitting  or  a standing  posture,  canopied  by  a hooded 
snake,  and  surrounded  by  rich  foliage  and  highly  finished  cornices. 
One  only  has  a large  cross-legged  image  of  a Tirthankar.  Many 
other  images  have  been  thrown  down  and  broken.  Among  other 
ruins  there  are  figures  of  Ganesh  and  the  ling  as  worshipped  at 
the  present  day.  One  of  the  temples  with  Jain  figures  has  a 
Sanskrit  inscription,  dated  1140  (Shak  1063),  recording  the  grant 
of  the  income  of  some  shops  to  the  Jain  temple  by  a Vani  minister 
of  the  Yadav  ruler  Seundev  III.  (?)x 

Ankai  generally  known  as  Ankai-Tankai,  the  strongest  hill  fort 
in  the  district,  rises  about  900  feet  above  the  plain  and  3200  feet 
above  the  sea,  six  miles  north  of  Yeola  and  near  the  Manm4d  and 
Ahmadnagar  road.  The  hill  top  commands  a wide  view  of  Khandesh 
and  the  Godavari  valley.  In  1818  the  hill  was  described  as  nearly 
square,  a solid  rock  rising  from  another  hill  with  sides  gradually  falling 
towards  the  low  country.  The  rock  was  scarped  on  its  four  sides  to  a 
perpendicular  fall  of  from  150  to  200  feet,  thus  presenting  on  its  four 
quarters  inaccessible,  smooth,  and  bluff  faces.  The  top,  which  was 
about  a mile  round,  was  flat  except  on  the  eastern  quarter  where  rose 
a small  conical  hill  about  150  feet  high.  The  point  of  this  little 
cone  was  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain.  The 
ascent  to  Ankai  was  very  difficult,  passing  over  a steep  and  craggy 
way,  and  through  seven  lines  of  strong  fortifications.  The  lower 
gate  was  well  built,  and,  with  its  curtains  and  towers,  presented 
an  independent  work  by  no  means  contemptible.  Passing  the  lower 
gate,  the  farther  ascent  led,  through  a number  of  difficult  and 
intricate  windings,  and  by  flights  of  rock-cut  steps  with  a low  and 
small  parapet  to  the  left.  After  the  last  flight  of  steps  the  entrance 
was  protected  by  a strong  gateway  and  works,  passing  through  which 
the  ascent  led,  by  a narrow  winding  stair,  to  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
which  was  protected  by  a similar  gate  and  works  on  its  top. 
About  twenty-five  men,  standing  on  the  top  of  this  gateway  and 
armed  with  nothing  but  stones,  could  keep  back  any  number  of 
assailants.  As  this  was  the  only  way  to  the  top,  so  long  as  it  was 
held,  the  garrison  could  set  at  defiance  all  efforts  at  approach.  The 
latter  flight  of  sixty  or  seventy  steps  was  just  broad  enough  to 
admit  a single  man  at  a time  ; and  a large  quantity  of  dry  wood 
was  kept  on  both  gates  ready  if  necessary  to  fire  the  gateways. 
Close  inside  of  the  last  gateway  was  a curious  domed  building  said 
to  be  a treasure  chamber.  On  the  summit  were  many  rock-cut 
magazines  and  granaries,  some  of  them  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
deep,  approached  by  narrow  and  winding  flights  of  steps  with 
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cisterns  of  pure  water  at  the  different  turnings  and  chambers.  On 
the  surface  of  the  rock  were  two  large  reservoirs,  and  at  the 
western  end  were  the  remains  of  a large  palace.  Tankai  which  is 
about  a mile  north-east  of  Ankai  was  also  fortified.  On  the  east 
side  there  are  still  the  remains  of  a well-built  guard-house, 
commanding  the  approach  from  the  plain  which  is  here  tolerably 
easy  and  was  apparently  the  road  by  which  supplies  were  brought 
for  the  Ankai  garrison.  Tankai  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a 
storehouse  for  the  main  fort.1 

In  1635  Ankai  Tankai  fort,  with  Alka  Palka,  was  captured  by 
Shah  Jah&Ts  general  Ehdn  Kh&nan.2  In  1665  Thevenot  mentions 
Ankai  as  a stage  between  Surat  and  Aurangabad.3 

During  the  last  Mar&tha  war  Lieutenant-Colonel  McDowelTs 
detachment  came  to  Ankai  on  the  5th  of  April  1818.  On  the 
previous  day  negotiations  had  been  opened  with  the  commandant 
whose  master,  a chief  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  sent  orders  for 
surrender.  On  arriving  before  the  fort,  as  he  found  matters  not 
fully  settled,  Lieutenant-Colonel  McDowell  ordered  a pair  of  six- 
pounders  to  the  gate  of  the  village  or  petta  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
This  was  instantly  opened  and  a surrender  effected,  and  a party  from 
the  detachment  climbed  the  lofty  battlements  of  Ankai,  and 
without  striking  a blow  hoisted  the  British  flag  on  its  summit.  The 
whole  of  the  guns  on  the  top  had  been  loaded,  and  the  matches 
lighted;  nor  was  it  without  the  greatest  diflBculty  and  a handsome 
gratuity  that  the  commandant  prevailed  on  the  garrison  to  retire 
without  giving  the  British  camp  a volley.  The  garrison  amounted 
to  about  300  men  with  about  forty  guns.  Considering  the  works 
and  the  amount  of  stores  it  was  fortunate  that  all  were 
secured  without  bloodshed.  The  surrender  of  Ankai  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  English,  as,  if  it  had  held  out,  even  for  a 
short  time,  the  numerous  other  forts  would  probably  have  been 
encouraged  to  offer  resistance.  Within  the  fort  were  found  forty 
pieces  of  ordnance  with  a large  store  of  ammunition.4 *  There  were 
about  £1200  in  cash  and  £2000  more  were  raised  from  prize  sales. 
A party  of  forty  native  infantry  under  a European  officer  was  left 
in  the  fort.6 *  In  1827  Ankai  had  fifty  houses  and  nine  shops.  Of 
the  four  forts  Ankai,  Tankai,  Alka,  and  Palka,  all  but  Ankai  were 
dismantled.6 


1 Lake’s  Sieges  of  the  Madras  Army,  88,  90 ; Blacker’s  Mardtha  War  318  • 

Summary  of  the  Mardtha  and  Pendhdri  Campaign,  163-168.  Mr.  H.  F.  Silcock,  C.S. 

Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  57.  The  local  use  of  Alka-Palka  seems  uncertain. 

According  to  Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  C.S.,  Alka-Palka  are  two  unfortified  hills  to  the  west 
a/i  ai’i  divided,  from  them  by  the  road  and  railway.  According  to 

Mr.  11.  I.  Silcock,  C.S.,  the  western  block  of  hills  is  called  Gorakndth  and  Alka- 
Palka  is  the  same  as  Ankai-Tankai. 


3 The  eighth  stage  from  Surat  was  Satdna  102  miles,  the  ninth  was  Umrdne  (on 
the  Agra  road  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Mdlegaon)  16£  miles,  and  the  tenth 
Ankai  I ankai,  eighteen  miles.  Voyages,  V.  220. 

t 4 a111,0  defad8  are,  fifty-five  pigs  of  lead  and  a very  large  quantity  of  gunpowder. 
In  Ankai  village  were  found  799  sers  of  lead  and  9500  matchlock  balls.  Appendix 

to  Captain  Briggs’  Report,  20th  June  1818,  in  Ahmadnagar  Collector’s  File,  VI. 
Inward  Miscellaneous. 


6 Lake’s  Sieges  of  the  Madras  Army,  88,  90;  Blacker’s  Mardtha  War,  318; 

nummary  of  the  Mardtha  and  Pendhdri  Campaign,  163  -168.  6 Clunes’  Itinerary,  23. 
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The  Dhond  and  Manmad  railway  has  a station  at  Ankai.  The  Chapter  XIV. 
station-master  and  telegraph  signallers'  offices  are  at  present 

-l.T-  , , , A -kt  * JLilOGp  01  JLI1X6I Gob# 

accommodated  m a temporary  structure,  thirty  teet  square.  Near 

the  station  are  two  temporary  houses  for  the  permanent  way  inspector  Ankai~Tankai. 

and  engine-driver.  A siding  about  three  miles  long  runs  from  the 

station  to  a quarry  from  which  stone  was  obtained  for  the  bridges 

and  buildings  on  the  Manmfid  end  of  the  railway. 

There  are  three  Brahmanical  caves  on  Ankai  hill,  all  very  rough  Caves . 

and  unfinished.  The  first,  an  unfinished  ling  shrine,  is  inside  the 
second  gate  on  the  ascent  to  the  fort.  Its  entrance  is  seventeen 
feet  long  by  nine  feet  broad,  and,  on  each  side  of  it,  is  a small 
group  of  sculpture,  a central  female  figure  with  a maid-servant 
carrying  an  umbrella  over  her  head  and  a dwarf.  One  of  two 
figures  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pilaster  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  attended  by  a dwarf.  Behind  the  female  figure  is  a pilaster 
with  much  carving  on  its  face.  From  the  entrance  to  the  front  of 
the  shrine  is  about  13^  feet.  The  shrine  is  the  usual  square  room 
with  door-keepers  wearing  high  rounded  head-dresses  and  inside  is 
the  base  for  a ling.  The  passage  or  jpradakshina  round  the  ling  and 
a chamber  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  unfinished.  On  the 
back  wall  of  the  shrine  is  a three-headed  bust,  or  trimurti,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  those  in  the  smaller  Elura  caves.  This  figure 
and  the  style  of  the  pilasters  and  sculptures  show  this  to  be  a late 
cave  probably  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  The  other  two  caves 
are  at  the  base  of  a knoll  on  the  level  top  of  the  hill.  They 
are  without  ornament  or  sculpture.  One  is  a hall  thirty- one  feet 
wide  and  forty-eight  feet  deep  with  two  plain  square  pillars  in 
front.  Three  cells  have  been  begun  in  the  left  wall.  The  area 
is  divided  by  brick  and  mud  partitions,  which  seems  to  show  that 
the  place  has  been  used  for  other  than  religious  purposes,  probably 
as  a magazine  or  storehouse.  The  third  cave  is  a very  irregular 
excavation  thirty-two  feet  wide  with  two  rough  pillars  in  front,  and 
other  two  further  back.  Below  the  front  is  a cistern.1 

On  the  south  face  of  Tankai  hill,  looking  down  upon  the  village 
of  Ankai  from  which  they  are  hardly  a hundred  yards  distant,  is  a 
group  of  some  seven  Jain  caves,  small  but  richly  sculptured,  though 
unfortunately  many  of  the  figures  are  much  defaced.2 

The  first  is  a two-storeyed  cave  ; the  front  of  the  lower  storey  is 
supported  by  two  pillars,  with  a figure  at  the  base  of  each,  facing 
one  another  and  occupying  the  place  of  small  door-keepers.  Low 
parapets,  ornamented  on  the  outside,  join  each  pillar  to  the  end 
walls.  The  door  leading  from  the  veranda  into  the  hall  is  very 
richly  sculptured,  overloaded  indeed  with  minute  details  and  far 
too  massive  and  rich  for  the  small  apartments  it  connects.  The  hall 
inside  is  square,  its  roof  supported  by  four  columns,  much  in  the 
style  in  vogue  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  capital 
surmounted  by  four  brackets,  each  carved  with  little  fat  four-armed 


1 Fergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  480. 

2 Fergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  505-508. 
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Chapter^XIV.  figures  supporting  a thin  flat  architrave.  The  enclosed  square  is 
Places  oflnterest.  carved  as  a lotus  with  three  concentric  rings  of  petals.  The  shrine 

door  is  ornamented  similarly  to  the  entrance  door,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  jambs  being  carved  with  five  human  figures  on  each.  There 
is  nothing  inside  the  shrine. 

The  upper  storey  has  also  two  pillars  in  the  front  of  the  veranda 
similar  to  those  below,  but  not  so  richly  carved.  The  hall  inside  is 
perfectly  plain. 

The  second  cave  is  similar  to  the  first,  being  also  two-storeyed. 
The  chief  difference  is  that  the  verandas  are  shut  in  and  form 
outer  rooms.  On  the  lower  floor  the  veranda  measures  twenty-six 
feet  by  twelve,  and  has  a large  figure  at  either  end ; that  at  the 
west  or  left  end  is  the  male  figure  usually  known  as  Indra  seated  on 
a couched  elephant,  but  instead  of  being  reliefs,  the  elephant  and 
Indra  are  each  carved  out  of  a separate  block,  and  set  into  a niche 
cut  out  to  receive  them.  Opposite  him  is  Indrani  or  Amba,  which 
the  villagers  have  converted,  by  means  of  paint,  tinsel,  and  paper, 
into  a figure  of  Bhav&ni. 


The  door  into  the  hall  is  of  the  same  elaborate  pattern  as  those 
in  the  first  cave.  The  hall  is  about  twenty  feet  square  and  similar 
in  details  to  the  last,  but  more  coarsely  carved.  There  is  a small 
vestibule  to  the  shrine  at  the  back.  The  shrine  door  is  much 
plainer  than  those  already  mentioned,  having  only  a pair  of  pilasters 
on  each  side  and  a small  image  of  a Tirthankar  on  the  centre  of 
the  lintel.  The  shrine  itself  is  about  thirteen  feet  square  and 
contains  a seat  for  an  image  with  a high  back  rounded  at  the  top. 
It  seems  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  cut  a passage  behind  it,  but 
this  has  not  been  completed. 

The  upper  storey,  which  is  reached  by  a stair  from  the  right  end 
of  the  front  room  below,  has  a plain  door,  and  is  also  partly  lighted 
by  square  holes  pierced  in  geometric  patterns.  The  door  leads  to  a 
narrow  balcony,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a full-sized  lion  carved  in 
half  relief.  The  hall  inside  was  apparently  intended  to  be  about 
twenty  feet  square  with  four  pillars,  but  only  part  of  it  is  excavated. 
The  shrine  is  about  nine  feet  by  six  with  a seat  against  the  wall  for 
an  image. 

The  third  cave  is  like  the  lower  storey  of  the  second  cave,  with  a 
perforated  screen  wall  in  front,  much  injured  by  time  and  weather. 
The  front  room  is  about  twenty-five  feet  long  by  nine  wide,  the  ends 
occupied  by  large  reliefs  of  Indra  and  Amba.  Indra  who  is  much 
destroyed,  his  elephant  being  scarcely  recognisable,  wears  a high 
tiara  of  a late  type  and  is  attended  by  fly-whisk  bearers  and 
heavenly  choristers  or  gandharvas.  A pilaster  at  each  side  of  the 
compartment  is  crowned  by  a four-armed  dwarf  as  a bracket  and 
supports  an  alligator  or  makara  and  a human  figure.  Between  the 
alligators  is  the  canopy  or  tor  ana  so  common  in  such  positions  in 
modern  Jain  shrines.  Amba  has  also  her  attendants,  one  of  them 
riding  a small  defaced  animal  with  a large  club  in  his  hand ; 
another  an  ascetic  with  a long  beard  and  carrying  an  umbrella. 
The  mango  foliage  usually  represented  over  this  figure  is  here 
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conventionalised  into  six  sprays  hung  at  equal  distances  under  the  Chapter  XIV. 

canopy  or  torana  which,  with  a grinning  face  or  hirtimulch  in  the  p]acesofYnterest. 

centre,  stretches  across  the  top  of  the  sculpture. 

r ; , Ankai  Tankai. 

The  hall,  which  is  entered  by  a door  with  a moderate  amount  of  Caves . 

ornament,  measures  twenty-one  feet  by  twenty-five,  the  roof  being 
supported  by  four  pillars  * as  in  the  others,  except  that  the  lotus 
that  fills  tbe  central  square  is  much  richer  and  more  curious.  It 
has  four  concentric  rows  of  petals,  the  inner  and  outer  ones  plain, 
but  in  the  second,  counting  outwards,  each  of  the  sixteen  petals  is 
carved  with  a human  figure,  mostly  females,  and  all  dancing  or 
playing  on  musical  instruments ; the  third  circle  contains  twenty- 
four  petals,  each  carved  apparently  with  divinities,  singly  or  with  a 
companion,  and  mounted  on  their  carriers  or  vahanas , mostly  animals 
or  birds.  The  lotus  is  enclosed  in  an  octagonal  border  carved  with 
a lozenge-and-bead  ornament,  outside  of  which,  in  one  corner,  is  a 
single  figure  standing  on  one  foot,  and  in  each  of  the  other  corners 
are  three  figures,  a larger  one  in  the  centre  dancing  or  playing  and 
two  smaller  attendants. 

, On  the  back  wall,  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule  of  the  shrine,  is 
a standing  naked  Jain  figure  about  life-size.  On  the  left  of  this 
figure  is  one  of  the  Tirthankars,  probably  Shantinath.  He  stands 
on  a low  basement,  carved  with  a devotee  at  each  end,  a lion  next, 
then  an  elephant  on  each  side  of  a central  wheel,  not  set,  as  in  most 
caves,  with  the  edge  towards  the  front,  but  with  the  side;  under  it 
is  an  antelope  or  mriga,  the  symbol  of  the  sixteenth  Tirthankar, 
with  a small  worshipper  at  each  side.  The  Jina  has  a diamond- 
shaped mark  on  the  centre  of  the  breast ; and  drops  his  hands 
straight  down  on  either  side  to  meet  with  the  finger  points  some 
objects  held  up  by  devotees  wearing  loincloths.  The  sculpture  has 
a pilaster  on  each  side,  in  front  of  which  stands  Parshvanath  in  the 
same  attitude  as  the  central  figure  but  only  about  a third  of  the 
size,  and  distinguished  by  the  five-hooded  snake  overshadowing 
him.  In  a recess  in  the  top  of  each  pilaster  on  a level  with 
Shfintinath’s  head  is  a seated  Jina,  and  outside  the  pilaster  on  the 
left  is  a female  fly-whisk  bearer.  Over  the  shoulders  of  Shantinath 
are  small  choristers  or  vidyadhars , above  which,  on  projecting 
brackets,  stand  two  elephants  holding  up  their  trunks  towards  a 
very  small  figure  seated  like  Shri,  behind  the  point  of  a sort  of 
crown  or  turreted  canopy  suspended  over  the  TirthankaHs  head. 

On  each  side  of  this  figure  and  above  the  elephants  are  four  men  and 
women  bringing  offerings  or  worshipping  it.  Over  them  is  a canopy 
with  a grinning  face  or  hirtimuhh  and  six  circles  in  it  each  filled 
with  a fleur-de-lys  ornament.  Above  this,  under  the  arch  that 
crowns  the  compartment,  are  seven  little  figures  each  holding  a 
festoon  with  both  hands.  All  this  is  so  like  what  is  found  in  Jain 
temples  even  of  the  present  day  that  it  cannot  be  ancient,  and 
probably  belongs  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

The  Parshvanath  on  the  other  side  stands  in  the  same  stiff 
attitude  touching  with  the  points  of  his  fingers  the  heads  of  two 
little  attendants.  On  the  left  stands  a woman  with  an  offering,  and 
on  the  right  is  a seated  figure  with  a pointed  cap.  The  pilasters  on 
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each  side  of  this  compartment  are  plain,  and  over  the  snake-hoods 
which  canopy  Parshvanath’s  head  is  an  almost  hemispherical  object 
intended  for  an  umbrella.  Over  this  is  a figure  with  his  hands 
clasped,  and  two  others  on  each  side  bearing  oblong  objects  like 
bricks,  which  they  seem  about  to  throw  down  on  the  ascetic. 

The  door  of  the  shrine  is  moulded  but  without  figure  ornament, 
and  the  shrine,  is  about  twelve  feet  square  with  a seat  for  an 
image  m the  middle  of  it.  Behind  this  to  the  right  is  a trap  hole 
mto  a small  room  below,  with  a Tirthankar  evidently  thrown  down 
rorn.  the  shrine.  The  custom  of  providing  sunk  hidden  rooms 
for  these  images  came  into  vogue  after  the  inroads  of  Muhammad 
of  Ghazni  (1000-1025);  whether  this  cellar  was  formed  when  the 
excavation  was  made  or  afterwards,  it  shows  that  the  shrine  was  in 
use  in  times  when  idols  were  special  objects  of  Muslim  hate,  as  they 
were  during  the  rule  of  Ala-ud-din  Khilji  (1295-1315). 

The  fourth  cave  has  two  massive  plain  square  pillars  in  front  of 
its  veranda,  which  measures  about  thirty  feet  by  eight.  The  door 
is  similar  to  that  m the  first  cave,  with  a superabundance  of  small 
members,  and  having  a Jina  on  the  lintel.  The  hall  is  eighteen 
feet  deep  by  twenty-four  wide,  its  roof  supported  by  two  pillars 
across  the  middle,  with  corresponding  pilasters  on  the  side  walls 
also  on  the  front  and  back,  quite  in  the  style  of  structural  temples 
of  the  present  day.  They  have  no  fat  figures  on  the  brackets  which 
are  of  scroll  form.  . A bench  runs  along  the  back  wall  which  serves 
as  a step  to  the  shrine  door.  The  seat  for  the  image  is  against  the 
back  wall  m which  an  arched  recess  has  been  begun  but  left 
unfinished.  On  the  left  pillar  of  the  veranda  is  a scarcely  legible 
msci  iption  m characters  of  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 

The  remaining  excavation  to  the  east  are  smaller  and  much  broken 
and  damaged ; they  have  doors  similar  to  those  in  the  first  and 
second,  and  m the  shrine  of  one  of  them  is  an  image  of  a Tirthankar. 
They  are  partly  filled  with  earth. 


‘^itln^a,i  ,?.n  ^he  Soutll“west  frontier  of  Sinnar,  about  ten  miles 
south  of  .Devi all,  the  nearest  railway  station,  is  a natural  stronghold 
ending  in  a sharp  cone  but  has  no  traces  of  any  built  fort.  The 
rock-ciit  steps  that  formerly  led  up  this  cone  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  summit  is  at  present  almost  inaccessible.  On  the  opposite 
hill  some  fine  six-sided  basalt  pillars  stand  out  from  the  hill  side. 
A curious  trap  dyke  also  stretches  in  a series  of  low  mounds  for 
some  miles  from  the  foot  of  Aundha  towards  Kavnai.  Pattah,  a 
Ysor  bluff  within  Ahmadnagar  limits,  about  two  miles  south  of 
Aundha,  has  a flat  top  rising  m one  place  to  a low  peak,  below 
which  there  is  a large  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  where  Mr.  Fraser 
lytler,  Collector  of  Ahmadnagar  between  1855  and  1860,  used  to 
camp  in  the  hot  weather.  The  two  forts  with  the  -joining  ridge  form 
a regular  arc  facing  northwards.  The  arc  includes  the  valuable 
forest  reserve  of  Bbanddrdara  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Belgaon- 
Kurhe  railway  station.1  ° 


1 Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  C.S. ; Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S. 
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Both  of  these  forts  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  Bahmani  dynasty  (1347-1488) 
established  their  power  over  the  Deccan.  On  the  division  of  their 
territories  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  two  forts 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Ahmadnagar  kings  (1488-1636). 
In  1627  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Delhi  emperors.  In 
1671  during  AurangzeVs  rule,  Moropant  Pingle  took  them  on  behalf 
of  Shivaji.1  Next  year  Mohobat  Khan  retook  them,  but  only  to 
lose  them  in  1675,  when  Deher  Khan,  the  Moghal  general,  was 
defeated  by  Pingle.3  From  1675  they  remained  under  the  Marathas, 
till  the  British  conquest  in  1818.  Both  Shivaji  and  the  Peshwas 
used  to  maintain  an  irregular  force  of  militia  for  their  defence. 

Bahula  Port,  (3165)  about  ten  miles  south-west  of  Nasik,  was 
described  by  Captain  Briggsin  1818  as  difficult  of  access,  with  only 
one  road  up  the  scarp  of  the  rock  by  steep  steps.  These  steps  went  to 
within  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  perpendicular  height  of  the  gate,  and 
these  twelve  feet  were  climbed  by  a ladder  which  was  drawn  up  at 
pleasure  into  the  fort.  This  contrivance  rendered  the  gate  almost 
as  inaccessible  as  the  rest  of  the  hill.  Captain  Briggs  considered 
it  the  simplest  and  strongest  mode  of  protecting  the  entrance 
to  the  gates  of  such  hill  forts.  A bad  wall  ran  round  part  of  the 
fort.  The  top  of  the  fort  was  very  small  and  had  a ruined  arched 
building  like  a bombproof.  There  was  plenty  of  water,  and,  at  the 
foot  of  the  scarp  outside  the  fort,  was  a fine  excavation  in  the  rock 
which  served  as  a granary,3 

Ba  ngaon,  five  miles  south  of  Nandgaon,  with,  in  1881,  a 
population  of  281,  has  a Hem adp anti  temple  of  Baneshvar.4 

Belgaon-Kurhe,  a small  village  of  1080  people,  sixteen  miles 
north-east  of  Igatpuri,  shares  a railway  station  with  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Nandur.  The  traffic  returns  show  an  increase  in  passengers 
from  5097  in  1873  to  7425  in  1880,  and  in  goods  from  202  to  252 
tons.  There  is  a native  rest-house  near  the  station. 

Bha'skargad  Port,  about  eight  miles  south  of  Igatpuri,  is 
described  by  Captain  Briggs,  who  visited  it  in  1818,  as  easy  of 
access,  but  with  a long  ascent  to  the  foot  of  the  scarp.  The  path 
lay  through  thick  bamboo  brushwood  which  hid  all  view  of  the  fort 
to  within  200  yards.  The  path  then  continued  nearly  across  the 
whole  side  of  the  hill  by  a narrow  track  under  the  scarp  of  the 
rock  which  is  too  overhanging  for  stones  hurled  from  the  top  to 
reach  the  track.  From  here  the  ascent  was  by  good  broad  steps 
cut  out  of  a deep  road  in  the  rock  and  rendered  easy  by  its  winding 
route.  At  the  top  was  a good  strong  gate.  On  the  hill  top  there 
were  no  bombproofs  for  ammunition  or  provisions  and  both  were 
kept  in  a thatched  house.  The  water  supply  of  the  fort  was  ample.5 


* Grant  Duff’s  Marath&s,  112.  2 Grant  Duff’s  Mar&th&s,  119. 

3 Captain  Briggs’  Report,  20th  June  1818,  in  Ahmadnagar  Collector’s  File,  VI. 
Inward  Miscellaneous. 

4 Dr.  Burgess’  List  of  Archaeological  Remains,  118. 

5 One  weak  point  in  this  fort  was  a space  of  about  forty  yards  where  the 
perpendicular  rock  broke  into  an  easy  ascent.  A bad  wall  about  4J  feet  thick  had 
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Bhogte,  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Yecda,  with,  in  1881,  a 
population  of  240,  has  a yearly  fair  which  lasts  for  a week  in  April 
and  is  attended  by  about  15,000  persons. 

Bhoja  pur,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Sinnar,  with,  in  1881,  a 
population  of  748,  has  a temple  of  Khandoba  cut  in  the  rock  in  the 
hill  fort.1  The  village  is  in  two  distinct  hamlets,  Sonevadi  and 
Kasarvadi,  situated  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  There  was 
formerly  a considerable  manufacture  of  glass  bangles  and  beads  in 
this  village,  but  the  trade  is  declining  with  the  growing  use  of 
imported  goods  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  local  goods 
consequent  on  the  stoppage  of  free  fuel  from  forest  lands.2 

Chambhar  Lena,  or  the  Cbambhar  caves,  are  cut  in  a hill  600 
feet  above  the  plain  about  five  miles  north  of  Nasik.3  The  caves  are 
Jain  caves.  About  thirteen  years  ago  (1870)  the  Jain  community 
of  Nasik,  comprising  some  wealthy  Marwari  and  Gujarati  bankers 
and  cloth-dealers,  built  a wall  near  the  caves  at  a cost  of  £75 
(Rs.  750)  ; a flight  of  steps  at  a cost  of  £80  (Rs.  800) ; a cistern  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  at  a cost  of  £20  (Rs.  200)  ; and  a large  rest- 
house  in  Mhasrul  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  caves  are  about  450  feet  from  the  base  of  the  hill  and 
face  south-west.  The  upper  part  of  the  ascent  is  by  a stair  of 
roughly  dressed  stone,  containing  173  steps  of  varying  heights  and 
with  side  parapets.  At  the  163rd  step  a path  leads  to  two  rock-cut 
cisterns  on  the  right,  one  with  a broken  top  and  the  other  two 
square  openings.  Above  the  built  stair  sixteen  steps  cut  in  the  scarp 
lead  to  the  cave  terrace.  Beginning  from  the  left  or  west  there  is,  in 
a slight  recess,  a cistern  with  two  openings  broken  into  one.  Next 
is  a cave  with  a veranda  with  four  columns,  of  which  the  left  column 
and  pilaster  are  square  and  unfinished  and  the  others  are  eight-sided. 
On  the  rock  over  the  cave  is  built  a lotus-bud  cupola  like  those  on 
structural  temples.  In  the  left  end  of  the  veranda  is  a covered  cell ; 
in  the  back,  at  the  left  side,  a door  has  been  begun  but  not  cut 
through  the  wall;  next  to  it  is  a plain  rectangular  window.  The 
central  doorway,  which  is  plain  with  a raised  sill,  has  at  the  sides  a 
pair  of  saints  or  Tirthankars  doing  duty  as  door-keepers.  Gautama, 
on  the  left,  is  five  feet  two  inches  high  and  is  attended  by  two  female 
figures  about  3J  feet  high.  Over  the  door  is  a Jina  seated  cross- 
legged,  about  fourteen  inches  high,  on  a throne  with  three  lions  in 
front  with  a male  fly- whisk  bearer  twenty-one  inches  high  on  each  side. 


been  built  here  and  a worse  bastion,  neither  of  them  more  than  twelve  and  in  one 
place  not  more  than  six  feet  high.  This  part  was  easy  to  carry  by  escalade  with  little 
loss  as,  not  forty  yards  lower  down,  there  was  perfect  cover  for  a large  body  of  men. 
There  were  no  parapet  and  no  loopholes  to  this  work,  so  that  the  garrison  were 
forced  to  expose  themselves.  Captain  Briggs’  Report,  20th  June  1818,  in  Ahmadnagar 
Collector’s  File,  VI.  Inward  Miscellaneous. 

1 Dr.  Burgess’  List  of  Archeological  Remains,  114.  2 Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S. 

3 Dr.  Burgess’  List  of  Archaeological  Remains,  115-117.  The  name  ChambMr  Lena 
seems  to  have  been  given  because  there  was  a Ch&mbhhrs’  god  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  Jains  call  the  hill  Gajpanthi.  According  to  their  story,  in  the  Dv&par  or  third 
age  Krishna  had  a brother,  named  Gajsukhkumdr,  who  gained  absolution  or  mulcti  on 
this  hill  and  gave  it  his  name.  After  him  other  sages  gained  absolution  on  the  hill 
and  it  became  holy. 
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To  the  left  of  this  is  a fat  figure  seated  on  a kneeling  elephant ; 
and  to  the  right  is  the  goddess  Ambika  seated  on  some  crouching 
animal,  and  holding  a child  on  her  knee.  Parshvanath  stands  on  the 
right  of  the  door  with  a five-hooded  snake  canopying  his  head.  On  his 
right  a female  attendant,  about  three  inches  high,  has  a single  cobra 
hood  over  her  head  ; and  to  her  right  a man  kneels  on  one  knee.  To 
the  right  of  this  is  another  window,  and  then  a side  door  leading  into 
a rough  part  of  the  cave  which  is  walled  from  the  rest.  In  the  right 
end  of  the  veranda  is  an  unfinished  cell  with  a bench,  and  over  the 
door  is  a sculpture  like  that  over  the  central  door  but  somewhat 
larger.  As  the  sculpture  is  in  coarse  spongy  rock  it  is  rough, 
and  seems  to  have  been  freshened  at  a comparatively  late  date. 
The  interior  is  roughly  hewn  and  not  properly  squared.  At  the 
left  end  is  a group  of  figures  in  a slight  recess.  The  group  includes 
a cross-legged  Tirthankar,  ten  inches  high,  on  a throne  which  has 
the  bull  or  sign-mark  of  Adindth,  in  the  centre.  To  the  left  of 
the  throne  is  a squatting  figure,  and  then  two  five-inch  standing 
male  figures.  The  lower  part  of  the  other  side  is  unfinished.  Outside 
each  of  the  Jina’s  arms  is  another  five-inch  Jina  similarly  seated,  and, 
over  each  of  the  three  heads,  is  a painted  canopy  with  a male  figure 
three  and  a half  inches  high  to  the  central  canopy  and  a similar  figure 
on  each  of  the  side  ones.  Round  this  group  are  twenty-one 
shallow  recesses,  an  inch  and  a half  square,  each  containing  a seated 
Jina.  Of  these  five  are  down  each  side,  three  on  each  side  slope 
up  towards  one  in  the  centre,  one  is  under  each  of  the  lowest  in  the 
slopes,  and  one  is  over  each  shoulder  of  the  larger  figure.  These, 
with  the  three  main  figures,  complete  the  twenty-four  Tirthankars 
or  Jinas.  A bench  goes  round  three  sides  of  the  cave.  On  the 
back  wall,  above  the  bench,  in  the  centre,  is  a three-feet  Parshvanath 
seated  on  a throne  with  three  lions  below,  his  head  canopied  by 
a seven-hooded  snake.  Above  is  a small  seated  figure,  and,  on  each 
side,  is  a standing  figure  two  feet  nine  inches  high  with  high  cap 
and  fly- whisk.  On  each  side  of  these  fly- whisk  bearers  is  a large 
seated  figure  with  high  ornamental  cap,  necklace,  and  earrings. 
The  left  figure  is  a man  on  a kneeling  elephant  with  foliage  below  ; 
the  right  figure  is  Ambika,  on  a crouching  lion  or  tiger,  and  at  her 
knee  is  a reclining  female  figure.  Beyond  each  of  these  is  a seated 
male,  three  feet  five  inches  high,  like  to  the  central  figure  and  with 
similar  fly-whisk  bearers,  but  also  with  a triple  umbrella  held  over 
a seven-hooded  snake  by  heavenly  choristers  or  vidyadharas.  The 
right  group  has  Gautama  standing  under  foliage  and  with  no  other 
canopy.  To  the  extreme  right  is  part  of  a standing  male  and 
other  unfinished  figure. 

About  ten  yards  to  the  right  is  a recess  as  if  the  beginning 
of  a cave,  and  seven  yards  farther  is  the  third  excavation,  with  an 
open  veranda.  On  the  left  wall  is  a figure  two  feet  high,  seated 
on  an  animal,  with  a canopy  above  and  pilasters  down  each  side  of 
the  compartment.  On  the  right  wall,  in  a similar  recess,  is  Ambika 
on  her  tiger,  with  a child  on  her  left  knee,  and  a standing  figure  one 
foot  high  below  her  right  knee  and  behind  the  tiger ; figures  also 
stand  by  the  pilasters  and  appear  in  the  canopy  overhead.  In  the 
back  of  the  veranda  is  an  ornamental  central  doorway  with  raised 
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Places  oTlnterest.  pilaster  is  on  each  side,  and  over  the  lintel  is  a cornice  with  small 

standing  males  over  each  pilaster  and  the  centre  of  the  door.  To 
the  left  of  the  door  is  the  cobra-hooded  Parshvanath,  with  two 
smaller  attendants,  and  down  each  side  of  the  panel  is  an  ornamental 
pilaster  on  which  small  standing  figures  are  carved.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  door  is  a much  defaced  Gautama,  with  decayed 
seated  attendants  below  on  each  side,  and  several  small  figures  on 
the  side  pilasters.  The  hall  is  eight  or  nine  feet  square.  On  the 
left  wall  is  a group,  containing  two  ten-inch  Jinas,  seated  on  a 
cushion  with  two  lions  below  each.  To  the  right  and  left  are 
Ambika  and  Indra  with  attendants.  To  the  left  of  each  Jina  is  a 
standing  male.  The  canopies  and  twenty-one  very  small  seated 
Jinas  are  nearly  the  same  as  before.  By  the  sides  of  the  central 
figures  are  three  males  in  a row,  with  triple  umbrellas  over  their 
heads,  very  rudely  cut.  The  back  wall  has  a built  bench  in  front  and 
three  standing  male  figures,  the  central  figure  three  feet  five  inches, 
and  the  side  figures  three  feet  three  inches  high,  with  four  ornamental 
pilasters  between  and  at  the  sides  of  the  compartments  they  occupy. 
At  the  base  of  each  pilaster  is  a standing  Jina.  Overhead  is  scroll 
work  and  figures.  The  base  of  each  pilaster  contains  a small 
standing  male  with  his  arms  by  his  sides,  and  in  the  capital  is  a very 
small  squatting  Jina.  Beyond  the  outer  pilasters  are  other  standing 
figures  fifteen  inches  high.  To  the  left  of  this  group  is  another 
squatting  figure  fourteen  inches  high  with  clasped  hands  and  a large 
back  knot  of  hair.  On  each  side  of  each  of  the  three  large  male 
figures  in  the  lower  corners  are  very  small  kneeling  female  figures 
with  large  back  knots  of  hair.  On  the  right  wall  are  two  small 
seated  Jinas  and  to  the  right  is  a twelve-inch  Ambika,  seated  on 
her  bearers,  with  a child  on  her  left  knee,  and  the  stem  of  a mango 
tree  behind  and  above  her  head.  Some  mangoes  hang  on  each  side 
and  there  is  a small  seated  male  above. 


About  ten  feet  to  the  right  is  the  fourth  cave,  a recess  fifteen  feet 
wide  and  seven  feet  deep.  In  the  centre  of  the  back  wall,  in  high  relief, 
is  the  upper  part  of  an  unfinished  figure  of  a seated  Parshvanath, 
seven  feet  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  waist,  and  with  a many- 
hooded  snake  canopying  the  head.  To  the  right  the  rock  is  undercut, 
and  on  the  level  top  of  the  projecting  part  three  half -lotuses  are 
carved.  The  middle  lotus  is  four  feet  six  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
side  ones  half  the  size  and  five  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  A square 
socket  for  a flagstaff  is  sunk  in  the  centre  of  each  lotus,  and  two 
raised  footprints  are  sculptured  on  the  flat  centre  of  the  middle 
lotus.  A recess  has  been  begun  close  to  the  right  of  the  lotuses  and 
over  the  top  of  the  stair.  The  carving  is  poor. 

Chandor.  Cha/ndor,  properly  Chandvad,  north  latitude  20°  20'  and  east 

longitude  74°  J 6",  lies  at  the  foot  of  a range  of  hills  from  600  to 
1000  feet  above  the  plain  and  4000  to  4500  above  the  sea,  on  the 
Agra  road,  forty  miles  north-east  of  Nasik  and  fourteen  north 
of  the  railway  station  of  Lfisalgaon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
made  road. 

The  town  lies  on  sloping  ground  surrounded  by  a ruined  mud 
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wall.  Though  most  of  the  houses  are  poor  they  are  mixed  with  trees 
and  gardens  and  the  town  looks  well  from  the  neighbouring  heights. 
About  150  years  ago  a mint  was  established  by  Malharrao  Holkar.1 
The  mint  was  originally  in  the  fort,  but,  in  1800,  in  consequence 
of  a quarrel  between  the  commandant  and  the  mint  authorities,  it 
was  moved  to  the  town.  The  remains  of  the  old  building,  a regular 
quadrangle  forty  feet  by  thirty,  can  still  be  seen  in  the  fort. 
About  the  year  1 800  the  number  of  workmen  connected  with  the  mint 
was  450,  of  whom  400  were  engagedin  cutting  out  and  rounding  the 
silver  pieces.  They  were  mostly  Musalmans  or  Hindu  gold  and 
copper  smiths.  A certain  quantity  of  silver  of  the  required  test  was 
handed  over  to  each  man  who  divided  it  into  small  .pieces,  rounded 
and  weighed  them,  greater  care  being  taken  that  the  weights  should 
be  accurate  than  that  the  size  should  be  uniform.  For  this  purpose 
scales  and  weights  were  given  to  each  of  the  400  workmen  and  the 
manager  examined  them  every  week.  When  the  workmen  were 
satisfied  with  the  weight  of  the  pieces,  they  were  forwarded  to  the 
manager  who  sent  them  to  be  stamped.  In  stamping  the  rupees 
an  instrument  like  an  anvil  was  used.  It  had  a hole  in  the  middle 
with  letters  inscribed  on  it.  Piece  after  piece  was  thrown  into  the 
hole,  the  seal  was  held  on  it  by  a workman  called  batehari  and 
a third  man  gave  a blow  with  a six-pound  hammer.  Three  men 
were  able  to  strike  2000  pieces  an  hour,  or  20,000  in  a working 
day  of  ten  hours.  As  the  seal  was  a little  larger  than  the  piece, 
all  the  letters  were  seldom  inscribed.  Gold  and  copper  coins  were 
also  made  in  the  mint,  but  the  copper  coins  had  a different  seal.  If 
bullion  was  brought  to  be  coined  it  was  examined  by  the  manager, 
and,  if  necessary,  tested  and  purified  by  a class  of  persons  called 
dust- washers  or  zdrekaris.  When  purified  the  bullion  was  handed 
to  the  alloyers  who  added  the  proper  proportion  of  alloy,  which 
was  nine  Chandor  rupees  per  cent  for  the  purest  silver,  and 
which  varied  from  nine  to  five  per  cent  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  bullion.  The  silver  with  the  alloy  was  then  melted  and  made  into 
bars  in  the  presence  of  a guard.  These  bars  were  again  tested  by 
the  manager,  and,  when  he  was  satisfied  that  they  were  of  the 
standard  quality,  he  made  them  over  to  the  workmen  to  be  cut, 
rounded,  and  weighed.  Coin  was  returned  to  the  bullion  owner  after 
deducting  twenty-one  rupees  in  every  thousand  to  cover  mint 
charges.  Of  the  twenty-one,  the  manager  got  five,  two  were  reserved 
for  H is  Highness  the  Holkar,  and  the  remaining  fourteen  were 
distributed  among  the  workmen.  It  is  said  that  on  an  average  the 
mint  struck  a lakh  of  rupees  a month.  After  1800,  when  the  mint 
was  moved  from  the  fort  to  the  town,  it  continued  to  coin  till  1829, 
when  the  coining  of  silver  was  stopped.  Copper  coining  continued 
on  a smaller  scale  till  1830,  when  the  mint  was  abolished. 

The  1881  census  showed  a population  of  4892  or  a decrease  since 
1872  of  7 70.  Of  these  3551  were  Hindus,  1061  Musalmans,  73  Jains, 
6 Christians,  and  201  others.  Chandor  has  no  Government  building 
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1 A grant  was  made  to  a Brahman,  giving  him  charge  of  the  management  of  the 
mint.  His  descendants  bear  the  surname  of  Minter  or  Tdksffi. 
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except  the  mdmlatddr's  office.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Mondays. 
South-west  of  the  town  immediately  outside  of  the  gateway  is  a 
rather  fine  Hemadpanti  temple  and  well.  Three  quarters  of  a 
mile  north-east  of  the  town  is  a temple  of  Renukadevi,  cut  in 
the  rocky  side  of  the  Rahud  pass,  about  100  feet  above  the  town. 
Flights  of  built  steps  lead  to  the  portico.  The  image  is  rock-cut 
and  about  five  feet  high.  West  of  the  Chandor  fort,  and  east 
of  the  town,  is  a rock-cut  temple  in  the  form  of  a deep  apse 
thirty  feet  wide  by  twenty-one  deep.  It  has  Jain  sculptures,  and 
is  now  dedicated  to  Kalika  Devi.  About  fourteen  yards  north  of 
the  mamlatdar’s  office  is  the  Badshahi  or  emperor's  mosque  which  has 
a Persian  inscription.1  On  the  full-moon  of  Parish  (January- February) 
a fair,  attended  by  about  2000  people,  is  held  in  honour  of 
Khandoba. 

Chandor  fort  (3994)  stands  on  the  flat  top  of  a hill  immediately 
above  the  town.  The  approach  has  been  blasted  away  and  the  fort 
is  now  almost  inaccessible.  It  commanded  the  Chandor  pass,  an 
important  opening  between  Khandesh  and  Nasik.  The  hill  on  which 
it  stood  is  naturally  strong,  being  accessible  only  at  one  gateway 
which  was  strongly  fortified. 

Its  position  on  the  high  road  from  Berar  to  Nasik  and  [the  coast 
must  have  made  Chandor  a place  of  trade  from  very  early  times. 
About  a.d.  801  Dridhaprahar,  the  founder  of  the  Chandor  Yadav 
dynasty  (801-1073),  is  spoken  of  as  restoring  the  glory  of  Chandor 
(Chandradityapura)  .2  In  1635  the  Moghal  army  took  Chandor  fort 
along  with  Anjarai  (Indrai?),  Manjna,  and  Kanjna;3  but  Chandor 
must  afterwards  have  passed  to  the  Marathas  as  in  1665  it  was 
again  taken  by  Aurangzeb.4  Between  1754  and  1756  His  Highness 
Malharrav  Holkar  induced  craftsmen  to  settle  in  it  by  gifts  of  land. 
The  new  suburb  was  called  Somvarpeth  and  Chandor  came  to  have 
a name  for  its  brass-work.  In  1804  it  surrendered  to  the  British 
commander  Colonel  Wallace,  but  was  restored  to  Holkar  until  its 
fijial  surrender  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  in  181 8,5  In  the  Maratha  war 
of  1818,  on  the  10th  of  April,  after  the  surrender  of  Ankai 
Tankai,  Lieutenant-Colonel  McDowell's  detachment  encamped  at 
Chandor.6  In  1820  Sir  John  Malcolm  described  Chandor  as  a town 
of  considerable  size,  commanding  one  of  the  passes  into  Khandesh.7 
In  1827  Chandor  had  920  houses,  twenty  shops,  and  several  wells.8 
The  town  continued  fairly  prosperous  till  the  opening  of  the  railway 
in  1861  when  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  left  the  Bombay-Agra  road.9 


2Dr.  Burgess’  List  of  Archaeological  Remains,  118. 

2 See  above  p.  185  note  4.  Chdndor  is  probably  the  Chandrapur,  ‘ a city  in  the 
Deccan  , the  capital  of  Jayakeshi,  whose  daughter  JMinal  Devi  married  Raran 
Solanki  (a.d.  1072-1094).  See  Forbes’  Rds  Mala,  81. 

3 Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  53  and  124,  In  1639  Chandor  is  mentioned  as  a 

dependency  of  Daulatabad  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  territorv  of  litel&n 

Ditto,  66.  4 Thornton’s  Gazetteer,  194. 

I Thornton’s  Gazetteer,  195.  6 Blacker’s  Mardtha  War,  318 

' Central  India,  II.  486.  8 dunes’  Itinerary,  15. 

ieilC°7are  Bora-  Gov*  Sel‘  CXLV-  10  (Survey  Superintendent’s  Report  131,  dated 

lbth  February  1874).  “ Since  the  accession  of  the  British  Government  this  town  has 

greatly  declined,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
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In  1857  Chandor  was  occupied  by  a detachment  of  the  26tli 
Regiment  of  Native  Infantry.1 

Chauler  !Fort9  (3733)  nine  miles  south-west  of  Satana,  was 
described  in  1826  as  a high  hill  fort  difficult  of  access.  It  was 
surrounded  by  strong  hilly  and  woody  country  thinly  peopled.  The 
entrance  lay  through  four  well  defended  gates  on  the  north-west,  two 
to  the  lower  and  two  to  the  upper  fort,  both  of  them  strong  and  well 
provided  with  water.  The  interior  building's  were  going  to  ruin, 
but  the  rest  of  the  fort  except  one  or  two  gates  was  in  fair 
repair.  Within  150  yards  of  the  first  entrance  was  a winding 
stair  cut  through  the  solid  rock  for  about  eighty  or  ninety  yards. 
It  was  completely  commanded  by  the  lower  works.2  In  1862  the  fort 
was  described  as  naturally  strong  but  with  few  defences  remaining.3 

Ciiausa'la,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Rindori,  with,  in  1881,  a 
population  of  610,  was  formerly  a great  timber  mart.  Timber  is  still 
dragged  from  the  Dang  forests  and  stored  here.  The  amount 
stored  depends  on  the  quantity  sold  for  export  by  the  Chip  pass. 
The  whole  goes  through  Chausala. 

Chikalvohol,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Malegaon,  with,  in  1881, 
a population  of  1530,  lies  in  a valley  about  two  miles  to  the  right  of 
the  Bombay  and  Agra  road.  A quarter  of  a mile  to  the  south  is  a 
large  pond  and  an  old  Hemadpanti  temple  thirty-seven  feet  by 
twenty-two,  with  carved  pillars.4 

Devlali,  about  four  miles  south-east  of  Nasik,  a little  way  off  the 
Poona  road,  has  a station,  known  as  Nasik  Road,  on  the  Peninsula 
railway.  It  contains  a population  of  2150,  among  whom  are 
several  families  of  Deshmukhs,who  in  former  times  had  great  influence 
over  the  Marathas  of  the  district.  During  the  dry  months  the 
village  is  the  gathering  place  of  numbers  of  grain-brokers  from 
Bombay,  and  a good  deal  of  business  is  done.  The  military  depot 
or  cantonment  known  as  Devlali  is  situated  about  three  and  a half 
miles  to  the  south-west,  on  land  formerly  included  in  the  villages  of 
Bhagur  and  Sewinsuri,  and  unconnected  with  Devlali.  It  contains  a 
post  and  telegraph  office,  and  a chief  constable  of  the  district  police 
also  resides  there.  The  barracks  afford  accommodation  for  5000  men 
or  more,  and  are  in  continuous  occupation  during  the  trooping  season, 
as  nearly  all  drafts  rest  there  before  proceeding  further  up-country, 
or  on  their  way  home.  The  situation  is  healthy,  the  water 
good,  and  the  views  of  the  distant  ranges  of  hills  remarkably  fine. 
During  the  months  that  the  barracks  are  not  required  for  troops,  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  late  years  to  allow  them  to  be  occupied  by 
the  European  children  of  Byculla  schools  from  Bombay,  who  spend 
the  rainy  season  there. 

Devla'ne,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Satina,  with,  in  1881,  a 


the  opening  of  the  railway  has  turned  away  much  of  the  traffic  which  used  to  pass 
through  Ch&ndor.” 

1 Historical  Record,  26th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  16. 

2 Inspection  Committee’s  Report  (1826),  174.  3 List  of  Govt.  Civil  Forts. 

4 Dr.  Burgess’s  List  of  Archaeological  Remains,  118. 
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population  of  363,  has  a well  carved  Hemadpanti  temple  in  good 
repair.  It  consists  of  a porch,  a domed  hall  or  mandap , and  a shrine 
with  a lingam.  The  carving  is  excellent  and  well  preserved.1 

Dhodambe,  twelve  miles  west  of  Chandor,  with,  in  1881,  a 
population  of  1414,  has  a curious  old  temple  of  Mahadev  with  carved 
figures. 

Dhodap2  Fort,  (4741)  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of 
Chandor,  is  the  highest  and  most  prominent  hill  in  the  Ajanta  or 
Chandor  range.  It  stands  out  from  the  rest,  distinguished  by  its 
deeply-cleft  level  top  and  lofty  tower-like  peak  at  the  eastern  corner. 
It  has  also  this  peculiarity  that  its  shape  is  the  same  whether  viewed 
from  the  north  or  the  south  side,  and  it  forms  a conspicuous  feature 
in  the  distant  landscape  both  from  Nasik  or  Sinnar  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  Kalvan  or  Satfina  on  the  other.  It  is  approached  by  two  paths, 
one  from  the  south  leading  straight  from  the  Chandor  sub-division  to 
the  Machi,  a little  village  below  the  defensible  works  of  the  fort,  and 
the  other  from  Otur,  a large  village  on  the  north  or  Kalvan  side,  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  lower  spurs  of  the  system  which  culminates  in 
Dhodap  peak.  The  latter  is  the  easier,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  considerably  the  longer.  Leaving  Otur  to  the  west,  the  path 
winds  up  a long  and  gentle  grassy  slope  covered  with  cactus  and 
sparse  brushwood.  After  a short  distance  the  first  scarp  is  reached,  at 
the  edge  of  which  there  is  a considerable  number  of  the  commoner 
trees  Jambhul  Eugenia  jambolana,  sadada  Terminalia  arjuna,  and  wild 
mango.  To  the  right  of  the  path,  at  a distance  of  about  half  a mile, 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a small  collection  of  mud-built  houses  which 
were  deserted  after  a bad  outbreak  of  cholera  some  years  ago.  To 
the  west  of  this  hamlet,  and  a little  nearer  the  second  scarp,  is  a 
forest  in  which  a well  known  cattle- slaying  tigress  and  several 
panthers  have  been  shot.  Continuing  the  path  along  the  north  slope 
of  the  hill,  the  bed  of  a small  torrent  is  reached,  across  which  there 
seems  once  to  have  been  thrown  a rough  outwork,  the  first  trace 
of  fortifications.  At  the  top  of  the  scarp,  which  is  ill-defined 
towards  the  north  and  north-east,  is  a large  level  space  of  rocky 
ground  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  soil,  the  result  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  trap  above.  Here  a few  patches  of  nagli 
are  to  be  found,  and  a pool  or  two  to  which  the  cattle  of  the 
Machi  hamlet  resort  when  grazing  on  this  side  of  the  hill. 
Following  the  path  southwards  for  about  half  a mile,  the  outer 
gate  of  the  lower  fortified  portion  is  reached,  a strong  building 
flanked  by  walls  running  on  each  side  to  the  upper  and  lower 
scarp  respectively.  Inside  the  wall  is  a fine  piped  tree  and  one 
or  two  small  wells,  containing  remarkably  offensive  water.  From 
this  point  the  upper  scarp  presents  the  appearance  of  a smooth 
wall  of  basalt,  the  south-eastern  corner  alone  being  somewhat 
jagged  and  broken.  The  path  follows  the  line  of  the  hill  south- 
wards under  some  very  fair  mango  trees,  with  an  undergrowth  of 


1 Dr.  Burgess’  List  of  Archaeological  Remains.  Some  of  the  sculptures  are  humorous 

and  others  indecent.  2 Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.  S. 
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corinda,  and  after  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  or  rather  more,  the  Chapter  XIV. 

second  gate  of  the  outer  line  of  defence  is  reached,  of  more  solid  nfTn+mW- 

construction  than  the  first.  Within  this  is  the  little  village  of  about 

100  inhabitants,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  colony  that  sprung  Dhodap  Fort. 

up  round  the  fort  when  the  latter  was  in  its  glory  as  a military  Village . 

depot.  The  road  from  the  south  meets  the  other  just  outside  the  gate, 

leaving  to  the  east  a few  Bhil  huts  built  on  level  pasture  ground 

similar  to  that  to  the  north.  The  village  consists  of  a few  houses 

of  Ladsakka  Vanis  and  Shimpis,  who  do  a little  business  in  loans 

and  grain  or  cloth.  The  remainder  of  the  population  is  chiefly  of 

Pardeshi  or  Bengal  origin,  with  a Brahman  or  two  and  a goldsmith. 

These  Pardeshis  are  chiefly  Ahirs,  Kachars,  or  Rajputs,  though  at 
Dhodap  itself  there  are  few  of  the  last  named  class.  The  Kachars 
employ  themselves  in  making  the  coloured  glass  bangles  commonly 
used  by  the  lower  class  of  Marathi,  Koli,  and  Thakur  women. 

Just  below  Dhodap  there  is  a village  almost  entirely  peopled  by 
families  thus  employed,  who  since  the  forests  have  been  closed  and 
charcoal  is  no  longer  to  be  had  gratis,  have  given  up  competing  with 
foreign  bracelets  and  taken  to  cultivation.  The  Ahirs  hold  usually 
a fair  amount  of  land,  but  do  not,  round  Dhodap  at  least,  show 
any  signs  of  very  careful  husbandry.  The  Rajputs  live  on  a little 
land,  and  the  largest  colony  of  them,  at  Saler,  enjoy  a small  pension 
from  the  Gfaikwar.  They  have  their  own  Brahman  for  the  rites  of 
their  caste,  and  though  resident  for  three  or  four  generations,  or 
longer,  in  the  Deccan,  have  seldom  learned  to  speak  Marathi  correctly. 

Most  of  the  Pardeshis  at  Dhodap  came  originally  from  near  Lucknow 
in  order  to  obtain  service  as  sentinels,  storekeepers,  and  even 
soldiers  in  the  fort  establishment.  Some  of  those  who  have  not 
taken  to  agriculture,  and  who  look  upon  the  profession  of  arms  as 
the  ouly  one  for  which  they  are  suited,  are  to  be  found  attached  to 
the  households  of  moneylenders  as  guards  or  duns,  and  have  also 
recently  found  employment  in  the  forest  guard  establishment.  In  one 
of  the  houses  of  the  village  is  a small  hedge-school  in  which  a Pardeshi 
Kachar  boy  teaches  the  third  book  and  Modi  writing.  His  pupils 
consist  partly  of  Pardeshis  and  Vanis,  partly  of  Brahmans,  to  which 
class  belongs  the  officiating  patil  and  kulkarni,  the  offices  being 
united.  A few  large  champa  and  banyan  trees  and  a good  deal  of 
cactus  seem  to  be  the  chief  vegetable  productions  on  the  ledge 
which  the  village  occupies. 

To  ascend  to  the  fort,  the  entrance  to  which  is  imperceptible  from  Ascent . 

the  village,  a path  is  followed  which  zigzags  up  a steep  slope  to  a 
bare  wall  of  black  rock  cut  into  steps  in  two  places.  These  being 
surmounted,  a double  gate  is  reached  in  a series  of  bastions  and 
walls  called  the  khanclari  or  outworks.  The  actual  fort  is  still  at 
a considerable  height  above,  and  the  way  re-commences  its  tortuous 
course  up  a second  slope,  varied  with  projecting  slabs  of  bare  rock. 

At  last  the  real  entrance  to  the  fort  is  attained.  This  is  a completely 
hidden  passage  cut  in  the  living  rock  with  two  towers  in  it,  and 
concealed  by  an  outer  wall  of  solid  rock  and,  in  its  upper  portion, 
by  passing  through  a tunnel.  Two  inscriptions  in  Persian  character 
are  cut  on  the  rock  near  the  doorway.  One  has  been  defaced  by 
weather,  and  the  letters  are  very  indistinct.  The  other  is  much 
b 23 — 55 
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clearer,  and  in  addition  to  tlie  Musalman  creed  records  tlie  name  of 
tlie  builder  of  the  fort.  On  emerging,  from  the  passage,  the  first 
sight  that  presents  itself  is  the  peak,  still  towering  perpendicularly 
at  a height  of  three  to  four  hundred  feet  above  the  gateway.  To 
the  right  of  the  gateway  facing  east,  is  the  sadar , or  masonry 
apartment  for  the  captain  or  hilleddr  from  the  top  of  which  a fine 
view  of  the  Chandor  range  is  obtained.  Behind  this  is  a pool  of 
filthy  water  in  a small  quarry.  To  the  south  is  a bastion  on  which 
was  mounted  a ten-pound  gun,  now  lying  on  the  ground,  with 
its  muzzle  pointing  over  the  plain  it  once  commanded.  Behind  it  is 
a high  flagstaff  with  a small  white  rag  tied  to  its  top.  It  belongs 
to  the  temple  of  Devi  on  a higher  part  of  the  fort,  which  receives 
from  the  state  a small  cash  allowance  which  is  spent  at  the  JDasara 
(October-November)  in  decorations,  and  amongst  others  in  anointing 
the  ten-pound  gun  with  yellow  ochre.  Between  the  court  and  the 
foot  of  the  peak  lies  a grassy  slope  after  crossing  which  are  found 
chambers  formerly  used  by  the  residents  of  the  fort  for  various 
purposes.  These  are  cut  in  the  living  rock  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
hill.  First  is  the  powder  magazine,  a spacious  chamber  every  crack 
in  which  has  been  carefully  built  up,  leaving  only  a single  entrance. 
At  the  side  of  this  is  the  small  cave  from  which  the  powder  guardian 
had  to  keep  watch.  Beyond,  to  the  west,  are  the  provision  chambers, 
including  a huge  one  for  grain  and  a smaller  one  at  the  sides 
with  two  rock-hewn  sarcophagi,  one  of  which  contained  clarified 
butter,  and  the  other  molasses.  Between  these  and  the  next  cave, 
that  of  Devi,  are  a few  small  recesses,  walled  in  with  rough  stone 
work,  apparently  modern,  which  now  serve  as  rest-houses  for 
mendicants  and  pilgrims.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  DevFs 
cave  is  a rock-cut  reservoir  said  to  be  unfathomable,  containing 
excellent  water,  probably  filtering  through  cracks  in  the  rock  from 
above,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  spring.  It  is  a peculiarity 
of  this  south  face  of  the  rocky  peak  that  the  base  of  the  scarp  inclines 
outwards  a little  from  the  point  where  it  springs  from  the  grassy 
slope,  a formation  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  building 
up  these  chambers.  On  the  north  side  of  the  peak  the  strip  of  grass- 
covered  and  slippery  ground  between  the  base  and  the  vertical  scarp 
is  much  narrower  than  on  the  south,  and  the  cave  chambers  on  the 
former  side  appear  to  have  been  for  the  gunners  and  soldiers.  The 
path  can  be  followed  right  round  to  the  court  again,  and  up  the 
peak  itself,  though  the  climb  is  somewhat  dangerous  except  to  hard 
and  naked  feet.  The  summit  which  consists  of  a huge  mass  of  rock 
nearly  precipitous  for  half  its  height  and  then  conical,  rises  about 
400  feet  above  the  level  plateau  on  which  the  main  portion  of  the 
fort  was  situated,  and  is  all  but  inaccessible.  At  the  very  summit 
of  the  peak  is  a Musalman  shrine  said  to  have  been  miraculously 
built  in  connection  with  a tomb  below,  known  by  the  name  of  Bel-pir, 
and  adventurous  Muhammadans  make  occasional  excursions  to  visit 
it.  Leaving  the  peak,  the  western  side  is  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  feature  of  the  fort.  A wall  of  basalt,  thinly  covered 
with  soil  and  coarse  grass,  juts  for  some  300  or  400  yards  from  the 
base  of  the  peak.  Its  top  is  fairly  level,  and  its  sides,  some  200 
to  300  feet  high,  appear  to  be  sheer  precipices  presenting  scarcely 
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a crack  or  inequality.  The  wall  is  in  no  place  more  than  perhaps 
thirty  feet  wide  and  is  inaccessible  from  every  side  except  the  fort. 
As  the  western  abutment  was  less  steep  than  the  rest  of  the  wall,  it 
was  apparently  thought  advisable  to  cut  off  communication  from 
that  quarter  by  making  a breach  in  the  wall  about  100  feet  deep 
and  some  ninety  feet  wide,  from  the  sides  of  which  the  extreme 
thinness  of  the  basaltic  slab  can  be  well  seen.  Perhaps,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  indenture  was  no  more  than  a freak  of  some  of  the 
Padshahs  who  resorted  to  the  fort,  who,  finding  so  peculiar  a 
natural  feature,  considered  it  a profitable  task  to  show  the  power  of 
man  over  it  in  this  very  unmistakeable  manner.  This  view  is  in  some 
degree  supported  by  the  fact  that  at  the  very  brink  of  the  gap  on  the 
fort  or  eastern  side,  there  is  a small  rectangular  mosque,  a building 
intended  for  worship,  over  the  door  of  which  is  a stone  carved  with 
an  Arabic  text  from  the  Kuran.  To  the  left-hand  corner  of 
the  door,  there  is,  curiously  enough,  a smaller  stone  with  an 
inscription  in  what  seem  to  be  Devanagari  characters.  Wherever 
the  precipice  below  the  peak  is  a little  less  perpendicular  than  usual, 
or  presents  irregularities  which  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  an 
escalading  force,  there  are  built  walls  with  loopholes  and  bastions, 
which  extend  along  a considerable  portion  of  the  east,  north-east,  and 
north  sides  of  the  fort.  The  height  of  the  peak  is  4741  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  whilst  the  caves  and  main  portions  of  the  fort  are 
4317  feet  high.  There  is  a trigonometrical  base-mark  just  at  the 
starting  point  of  the  basaltic  wall,  from  which  observations  were  taken 
a few  years  ago  connecting  this  hill  with  the  fort  of  Ankai-Tankai 
to  the  south-east,  Kamsej  and  Anjaneri  to  the  south  and  south- 
west, and  the  huge  mass  of  Saler  (5263)  to  the  north. 

The  earliest  known  mention  of  Dhodap  is  the  somewhat  doubtful 
notice  of  a fort  named  Dharab  which  surrendered  to  the  Moghal 
general  Allah-vardi  Khan  in  1 635 A From  the  Musalmans  it  passed 
to  the  Peshwa  who  made  it  the  chief  of  the  Nasik  forts.  In  1768 
Raghunathrav  was  defeated  at  Dhodap  by  his  nephew  Madhavrav 
Peshwa.2  Under  the  Peshwas  two  subhedars  Appaji  Hari  and  Bajirav 
Appaji  are  said  to  have  once  held  the  fort  with  1600  men.  At  that  time 
Ajabsing  andSujkum,two  Kshatriyas  in  HolkaUs  employ,  attackedand 
took  it,  and  plundered  and  burnt  the  village,  which  never  afterwards 
recovered  its  prosperity.  It  seems  to  have  passed  back  to  the  Peshwa 
as  it  was  the  Peshwa V officers  who,  in  1818,  ceded  the  fort  without  a 
struggle.3  In  1818,  immediately  after  its  cession,  Dhodap  was  visited 
by  Captain  Briggs.  He  described  it  as  a large  hill  of  the  same  basaltic 
nature  as  others  in  the  Chandor  range,  with  very  strong  artificial 
fortifications.  The  town,  which  was  tolerably  large,  stood  some 
hundred  feet  up  the  hill  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular 
rock  where  there  was  much  tableland.  A road  into  Khandesh  ran 
under  the  town  and  fort  wall.  There  was  a very  strong  gate  to  the 
town,  and  a gate  to  the  pass  on  each  side  leading  up  from  Khandesh 
and  Grangthadi.  Besides  those  in  the  fort  there  were  several  guns 
in  the  town  and  on  other  parts  of  the  tableland,  pointing  to  the 
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plain  below.  The  roads  to  the  town  and  over  the  pass  were  rough 
and  steep  on  both  sides,  but  not  difficult  for  horses.  The  only  way 
to  the  fort  was  through  the  town.  The  fort  had  many  rock-cut 
storehouses  and  a large  water-supply.  There  were  thirty-seven 
militiamen  or  sibandis  in  the  fort,  and  of  military  stores  1590 
matchlock  balls,  two  pieces  of  lead,  and  a large  quantity  of  gunpowder.1 

Dindori,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Dindori  sub-division,  with,  in 
1881,  a population  of  2794,  lies  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Nasik. 
Besides  the  ordinary  sub-divisional  revenue  and  police  offices  the 
town  is  provided  with  a post  office  and  a dispensary  in  charge  of 
an  hospital  assistant.  In  1881  4480  out-door  and  twenty  in-door 
patients  were  treated,  against  4582  and  twenty  in  1880. 

Grci  lna,2  Fort  lies  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Malegaon.  It 
consists  of  a circular  detached  hill  with  fairly  flat  top  affording  an 
area  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres.  The  top  is  2316  feet  above  mean 
sea  level  or  about  800  feet  above  the  plain.  It  is  accessible  only  by 
a broad  flight  of  steps  cut  into  the  northern  face.  These  steps 
cross  the  hill  from  east  to  west,  and  then  reversing  the  line  climb 
again  to  the  eastward,  and  pass  under  four  gateways,  Parkot, 
Lokhandi,  Kotval  Pir,  and  Lakka.  Of  these  the  Lokhandi  gate  is 
remarkably  handsome  and  is  lined  with  iron  plates  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  There  is  a small  opening  in  one  fold  of  this 
gate  to  admit  a single  man.  The  third  and  fourth  gateways,  at 
about  two-thirds  of  the  ascent  from  the  town,  are  approached  by 
covered  ways  and  are  furnished  with  strong  iron-cased  doors  and 
surmounted  by  walls  nearly  twenty  feet  thick,  where  the  gateways 
are  situated.  These  walls  are  continued  westward  and  eastward 
along  the  face  of  the  hill  till  they  unite  in  the  highest  battlements 
on  the  west  and  on  the  east  ends  of  the  hill,  while  a single  wall 
encircles  the  plateau  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides. 

The  upper  walls  are  perfect  and  contain  magazines  of  various 
sizes  in  each  of  the  bastions,  which  are  semicircles  and  must  have 
commanded  the  approach  in  every  direction  on  the  south  and  west, 
while  the  face  of  the  hill,  being  almost  perpendicular  for  nearly  one 
thousand  feet  below  the  wall,  the  lines  are  as  straight  as  the  outlines 
of  the  rock  allow,  and  have  been  defended  by  large  wall  pieces,  which 
were  moved  on  iron  pivots  many  of  which  are  still  seen  on  the  round 
bastions  at  every  eighty  or  hundred  yards  on  the  west  and  north  faces. 

The  south  side  of  the  hill  is  a bare  scarp  for  many  feet  from  the 
wall,  and,  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  from  the  east,  there  is  a 
bastion  in  which  are  arches  of  Saracenic  form  between  the  central 
two  of  which  was  a slab  containing  a Persian  inscription  dated 
a.d.  1569  (h.  977).  There  was  a second  slab  in  a niche  between  the 
battlements,  fronting  the  north  and  surmounting  a row  of  cellars 
furnished  with  moderate  sized  windows,  and  probably  intended  for 
residences.3  This  slab  contained  a Devnagari  inscription  dated 

1 Captain  Briggs’  Report,  20th  June  1818,  in  Ahmadnagar  Collector’s  File,  VI. 
Inward  Miscellaneous. 

t?  ^l°ln.a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Richardson,  C.S.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  VI.  143-145. 

, n^n  ln  c<d^s  which  had  no  windows,  there  were  heaps  of  small  stones,  cannon 
Oaiis  oi  various  sizes,  and  a large  quantity  of  damaged  gunpowder. 
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a.d.  1580  (Shah  1502).  Below  the  date  were  four  lines  in  Persian  to 
the  effect  that  this  bastion  was  built  by  one  Muhammad  Ali  Khan 
and  completed  on  the  first  of  Babi-ul-Ahhir  Hijrij  or  from  the 
employment  of  the  Arabic  numerals  it  may  be  Sursan , 985,  which 
will  make  the  date  fourteen  years  later  or  1583. 

This  tower  and  bastion  is  close  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
fort,  a part  where  the  whole  of  the  wall  shows  marks  of  repairs, 
which  must  have  been  recent  compared  with  the  ruins  of  the  original 
structure  in  the  valley  below.  Prom  this  tower  a narrow  stone 
pavement,  which  connects  the  whole  circle  of  the  battlements  by 
flights  of  steps,  leads  east  towards  the  entrance  gateways,  to  a 
second  tower  built  so  as  to  command  the  entire  ascent,  and 
immediately  facing  the  third  and  fourth  gateways  at  different 
elevations.  From  this  second  tower  the  side  of  the  hill,  whose  slope 
makes  the  plateau  on  the  top  more  conical  towards  the  east  than 
towards  the  west,  admitted  of  two  walls  with  batteries  for  swivel 
guns  and  pierced  with  loopholes  at  every  elevation.  At  the  second 
tower  there  was  a third  tablet  dated  a.d.  1587  (h.  993),  which  ascribed 
its  foundation  to  Muhammad  Ali.1  Underneath  the  tower  were 
many  cells  filled  with  bad  powder  and  small  balls  of  limestone  or 
trap.  The  hill  above  this  spot  approaches  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
wall,  and  between  this  tower  and  the  mosque  there  are  the  idol  of 
Galneshvar  Mahadev,  five  cisterns,  and  a series  of  rock-cut  caves.2 
Beyond  the  caves  is  a handsome  mosque,  open  to  the  east,  upon  a 
stone  terrace,  from  which  a few  steps  lead  down  to  a square  masonry 
cistern,  beyond  which  again  begins  the  descent  to  the  plain.  The 
mosque  consists  of  one  room  about  forty-eight  feet  long  by  twenty- 
five  broad,  and  has  a handsomely  carved  stone  window  opening  on  a 
balcony  surmounted  by  an  elegant  cupola  from  which  there  is  a very 
good  view.  A stone  staircase  leads  to  the  roof  of  the  mosque  which 
is  surmounted  by  six  small  domes  ; close  by  are  the  ruins  of  a palace 
called  the  Pleasure  Palace  or  Bang  Mahal.  The  view  from  Galna  is 
magnificent.  On  the  south,  ranges  of  low  hills,  a most  difficult 
country,  fall  behind  each  other  to  the  bank  of  the  Panjhra,  fifteen  to 
eighteen  miles  distant,  and  the  green  masses  of  trees, the  white  houses, 
and  the  long  walls  of  the  jail  at  Dhulia  are  distinctly  visible  in  the 
declining  sun.  The  distant  northern  horizon  is  bordered  by  the 
dim  but  picturesque  outlines  of  the  Satpuda  hills  beyond  the  Tapti. 
To  the  east,  the  wide  valley  of  the  Tapti,  crossed  by  the  rapid  but 
scanty  streams  which  water  Khandesh,  forms  a plain,  which,  but 
for  the  abrupt  peak  of  Laling  fort  and  the  rough  forms  of  the  hills 
near  it,  continues  unbroken,  till  it  vanishes  in  the  mists  which 
hang  over  the  cotton  fields  of  Berar.  On  the  west,  an  impenetrable 
mass  of  mountains  of  every  variety  of  shape  and  hue,  stretches  from 


1 This  with  the  two  tablets  mentioned  above  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  There  is  still  a Persian  inscription  in  place  which  may 
be  translated  : ‘ God  be  honoured.  A minaret  was  erected  on  the  fort  of  KAland 
(G&lna)  during  the  time  of  the  venerable  Pasldd  Kh&n.  Written  by  the  hand  of  Syed 

Ism&il  bin  Syed  Munna  Husain,  a servant of  the  Prophet  of  God.’  Mr,  H.  E. 

Winter,  C.S. 

2 The  remains  of  walls  seem  to  show  that  some  of  the  caves  were  used  for  stores 
or  for  prisoners. 
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the  Tapti  to  the  peaks  of  the  Sahyadri  range  round  Saptashring  and 
Dhodap,  from  which  the  chain  is  continued  in  bleak  outline  of  cone 
and  tableland,  until  far  in  the  south-east  the  dim  figures  of  the 
Chandor  range  sink  into  the  plains  beyond  Ajanta. 

Galna  was  an  important  place  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  had  for  some  time  been  held  by  a plundering  Maratha  chief 
when,  about  148  7,  two  brothers  Malik  Wagi  and  Malik  Ashraf,  the 
governors  of  Daulatabad,  took  it  and  held  it  for  some  time.  In 
their  contests  with  Ahmad  Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmadnagar,  and  the 
disturbances  that  followed  the  murder  of  Malik  Wagi,  the  Musalmans 
seem  to  have  been  forced  to  give  up  Galna,  and  it  again  passed 
to  a Maratha  chief  who  was  reduced  to  order  and  made  to  pay 
tribute  by  Nizam  Shah  in  1506. 1 On  the  death  of  Nizam  Shah  in 
1508  the  Galna  chief  once  more  threw  off  his  allegiance  and  was  not 
made  tributary  till  1530,  when,  with  other  Maratha  chiefs,  he  was 
defeated  and  forced  to  pay  tribute.  He  again  became  independent, 
and  in  1560  had  once  more  to  be  brought  to  order.2  In  1634 
Muhammad  Khan,  the  Musalman  commandant  of  Galna,  intended 
to  deliver  the  fort  to  Shahu,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  Nasik, 
Trimbak,  Sangamner,  and  Junnar,  as  far  as  the  country  of  the 
Konkan.  But,  after  promises  of  imperial  favour  and  of  a great 
reward,  Muhammad  Khan  delivered  the  fort  to  the  representatives 
of  the  emperor.3  In  1679,  Shivaji  plundered  Galna,  and,  in  the  wars 
between  the  Mar4thas  and  Moghals  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  fort  more  than  once  changed  hands.  It  was  attacked  by 
Aurangzeb  in  1704  and  taken  after  a long  siege  in  1705.4  In  1750, 
under  the  name  Kelna,  Galna  is  mentioned  as  a Khandesh  fort 
bounding  Khandesh  on  the  south.  According  to  a statement 
prepared  from  Maratha  records  about  1800,  Galna  in  the  Khandesh- 
Burbanpur  subha  gave  its  name  to  a sircar  of  seven  par g anas  and 
yielded  a yearly  revenue  of  about  £21,000  (Rs.  2,10,000). 5 In 
December  1804,  after  a slight  resistance,  Galna  was  taken  by  Colonel 
Wallace.6  In  March  1818  it  was  evacuated  by  the  commandant  and 
garrison  and  occupied  by  a company  of  Native  Infantry.7  In  1862 
it  was  found  to  be  ruinous.  Galna  fort  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  been  used  as  a sanitarium  for  Dhulia.  There  are  the  ruins 
of  one  or  two  houses  on  the  top,  and  the  tomb  of  a young 
European  officer,  who  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  from  grief 
at  having  killed  an  old  woman  while  he  was  shooting  bears.8 
There  are  also  seven  Musalman  tombs  on  the  hill  top.  Imme- 
diately below  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  fort  lies  the  village  of 
Galna.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  great  size  and  importance  and 
was  protected  by  a double  line  of  defences,  traces  of  which  remain. 


1 Briggs’  Ferishta,  III.  200-204  ; Scott’s  Deccan,  I.  352  -355. 

2 Briggs’  Ferishta,  HI.  239.  3 Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  35. 

4 Scott’s  Deccan,  II.  109.  During  this  siege  the  Mardthas  stopped  all  supplies  to 

the  imperial  camp,  and  numbers  died  of  famine.  Such  was  their  insolence  that  once 

a week  they  offered  prayers  for  the  long  life  of  Aurangzeb,  because  his  mode  of 

making  war  was  so  favourable  to  their  success.  5 Waring’s  Mar&th&s,  258. 

()  Grant  Duff’s  Mar&th&s,  595.  7 Asiatic  Journal,  VI.  411. 

8 The  inscription  on  the  tomb  is  : 4 Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Lt.  I.  Allsop,  Xlth 
BT..M.  N I.,  OBt  NovR  7th,  a.d,  1805.  ML  16.’  Mr.  H.E.  Winter,  C.S. 
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The  present  population  of  the  village  is  about  500,  including  some 
well-to-do  moneylenders.  For  a few  years  after  1818  a mamlatdar 
held  his  office  in  Galna  village. 

Ghargad  Fort,  about  six  miles  east  of  Trimbak  and  3572  feet 
above  the  sea,  has  been  described  by  Captain  Briggs  who  visited 
it  in  1818.  The  lower  part  of  the  hill  was  fairly  easy  of  ascent. 
From  the  lower  part  the  road  ran  for  some  distance  under  the  hill- 
scarp  which  completely  covered  an  assailing  force  from  stones. 
The  road  up  the  scarp  was  by  traverses  outside  the  rock,  which  was 
remarkably  steep  but  not  high.  The  top  of  the  fort  was  very  small 
with  a large  water-supply  and  with  houses  for  the  garrison  but  no 
bombproofs.  There  were  two  gates,  one  tolerable,  the  other  old 
and  much  out  of  repair.1  Ghargad  was  one  of  the  seventeen  strong 
places  that  surrendered  to  the  British  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Trimbak  in  181 8. 2 

Ghoti,  a village  of  1740  people,  five  miles  north  of  Igatpuri,  has 
a railway  station  and  a large  Saturday  mart  for  grain  and  country 
cloth.  Several  Marwar  Yanis  in  the  village  buy  grain  and  send 
it  to  Bombay.  When  the  Barighat  road  to  Ghoti  is  finished  large 
quantities  of  field  produce  are  expected  to  find  their  way  to  this 
station.  There  is  a school  in  the  village  with  an  attendance 
of  forty  boys.  The  station  traffic  returns  show  an  increase  in 
passengers  from  7224  in  1873  to  17,520  in  1880,  and  in  goods  from 
1148  to  2011  tons.  In  1827  Ghoti  is  noticed  as  a post-runners 
station,  with  forty  houses,  a weekly  market,  one  shop,  and  a temple.3 

Harish  Fort,  four  miles  west  of  Trimbak  and  3676  feet  above 
the  sea,  has  been  described  by  Captain  Briggs  who  visited  it  in 
1818.  It  was  tolerably  easy  of  access  till  half  way  up,  where 
several  paths  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  united  and  where  were  a 
reservoir,  some  wells,  and  some  houses  for  the  garrison.  Then 
began  the  ascent  of  the  scarp,4  which  Captain  Briggs  describes  as 
truly  wonderful.  Words  could  give  no  idea  of  its  dreadful  steepness. 
It  was  perfectly  straight  for  about  200  feet  and  could  only  be 
compared  to  a ladder  up  a wall  200  feet  high.  The  steps  were 
bad  and  broken  and  holes  were  cut  in  the  rock  to  support  the  hands. 
At  the  top  of  the  steps  was  a strong  door,  then  a walk  under  a rock- 
cut  gallery  with  no  wall  along  the  outer  edge.  After  the  gallery 
came  a second  flight  of  steps  worse  than  the  first,  and,  at  the  top 
of  the  steps,  a trap-door  with  only  room  to  crawl  through.  Then 
came  two  good  gates.  So  difficult  was  the  hill  to  climb  that  Captain 
Briggs  was  satisfied  that  five  men  could  hold  it  against  any  odds. 
There  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  fort  and  a well-built  bombproof 
for  powder.  The  grain  and  provisions  were  kept  in  a thatched  house.5 
In  1636  Harish,  with  Trimbak,  Tringalvadi  and  other  Poona  forts. 


1 Capt.  Briggs’  Report,  20th  June  1818.  2 Blacker’s  Mar&tha  War,  322  note  2. 

3 Clunes’  Itinerary,  51. 

4 There  were  one  or  two  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  scarp  where  one  or  two  men  always 
paraded  as  sentries. 

5 Captain  Briggs’  Report,  26th  June  1818.  Captain  Briggs  left  a body  of  men 
here,  not  so  much  for  the  defence  of  the  fort  as  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  and  attack 
marauding  parties  with  which  this  part  of  the  country  was  infested. 
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Chapter  XIV.  was  given  by  Shahaji  to  the  Moghal  general  Khan  Zaman.1  Harish 

Places  oflnterest  was  one  t^ie  seYenteen  strong  places  that  surrendered  to  the 

British  after  the  fall  of  Trimbak  in  181 8. 2 

Hatgad  Fort.  Hatgad  Fort,  near  Mulher,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahyadris, 

overlooking  Surgana  state  and  the  rest  of  the  southern  Dangs,  is 
on  a flat-topped  hill  which  rises  some  600  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
about  3600  feet  above  sea  level.  The  village  which  bears  the  same 
name  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  is  fairly  prosperous  containing 
some  700  people. 

The  ascent  to  the  fort  is  through  a narrow  passage  cut  in  the 
rock,  provided  with  steps  and  defended  by  four  gates.  Most  of  the 
passage  is  roofed.  Below  the  natural  scarp  the  hill  side  is  pleasantly 
and  thickly  wooded.  The  path  climbs  through  the  woods,  and, 
after  passing  under  one  or  two  small  ruined  gateways,  enters  the 
rock  and  runs  under  ground  for  a few  yards.  As  the  natural  scarp 
is  not  very  perfect  a masonry  wall  has  been  run  completely  round 
the  upper  plateau.  The  wall  is  now  in  disrepair.  The  plateau,  which 
is  not  very  large,  is  covered  with  ruins  of  buildings  and  with 
reservoirs.  Two  of  the  reservoirs,  called  Jamna  and  Ganga,  are  very 
deep  and  spacious,  and  contain  a good  supply  of  excellent  drinking 
water  throughout  the  year.  No  historical  mention  of  Hatgad  has 
been  traced.3  The  only  local  story  is  that  in  the  time  of  Rangrao 
Aundhekar,  the  last  officer  who  held  the  fort  for  the  Peshwa,  one 
Supkarn  Bhil  came  with  a large  following  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort. 
The  siege  continued  for  some  time  and  was  not  raised  uutil  a shot 
from  the  garrison  destroyed  one  of  the  Bhil  guns.  The  Bhils  then 
burnt  the  village  and  withdrew.  In  1818  Captain  Briggs  visited 
Hatgad  fort.  He  found  it  on  a much  smaller  scale  than  any  other 
Nasik  fort,  probably  not  more  than  400  feet  above  the  plain.  Like 
other  forts  it  had  a perpendicular  scarp  of  rock  all  round,  and  its 
want  of  height  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  strength  of  its 
gateways  and  the  works  connected  with  them.  It  had  a wall  all 
round  which,  though  not  very  thick,  was  sufficient  to  give  the 
garrison  cover  from  everything  but  large  guns.  There  were  five 
gateways  in  a large  tunnel  which  traversed  the  rock  as  it  ascended 
by  steep  steps.  There  was  one  small  built  bombproof  filled  with 
mortar  for  repairs  to  the  fort.  In  the  middle  was  a round  tower 
which  appeared  much  like  a work  but  was  only  a deposit  for  grain. 
The  absence  of  any  good  bombproof  was  likely  to  give  an  invading 
force  means  of  annoying  the  garrison,  and  these  were  aggravated  by  a 
hill  about  1200  yards  off,  from  which  a very  raking  and  destructive 
fire  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  fort.  The  water  supply  was 
ample,  but  the  water  was  bad  and  guineaworm  was  common.  There 
were  no  militia  in  the  fort.4  In  1826,  the  Committee  of  inspection 
thought  it  advisable  to  station  a small  detachment  of  native 
soldiers  in  Hatgad. 


1 Elliot  and  Dowson’s  History,  VII.  60.  2 Blacker’s  Mardtha  War,  322  note  2. 

3 Hatgad  fort  is  believed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  sage  Hastamdn.  It  is  said 

to  have  originally  been  called  Hastdchal  after  the  sage,  but,  after  it  was  fortified,  its 
name  was  changed  to  Hastagad  or  Hatgad. 

4 Captain  Briggs’  JReport,  20th  June  1818. 
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Hill  Forts,  of  which  there  are  thirty- eight  in  the  Nasik  district, 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  on  the  main  range  or  on  the 
eastern  spurs  of  the  Sahyadris,  and  those  on  the  Chandor  or  Ajanta 
range  in  the  centre  of  the  district.  There  are  twenty-three  Sahyadri 
forts  : beginning  from  the  north,  Saler  (5295),  belonging  to  the 
Gaikwar  just  beyond  Nasik  limits;  Mulher  (4320)  Galna  (2310) 
Kankrala  (2507)  and  Malegaon  (1481)  in  Malegaon;  Chauler  (3733)  in 
Satana ; Hatgad  (3686)  in  Kalvan  ; Dhair  (3579)  and  Ramsej  (3273) 
in  Dindori;  Yaghera  (3517)  Bahula(3165)  Ghargad  (3572)  Anjaneri 
(4295)  Trimbak  (4248)  and  Harish  (3676)  in  Nasik ; Bhaskargad, 
Tringalvadi  (3085)  and  Kavnai  in  Igatpuri ; and  Kulang-Alang 
Kalsubai  (5427)  Bitangad  (4708)  Aundha-Pattah  (4587)  and  A'd  on 
the  Nasik-Ahmadnagar  frontier.  There  are  fifteen  forts  on  the 
Chandor  range,  beginning  from  the  east,  Manikpunj  in  Nandgaon ; 
Kantra  and  Ankai-Tankai  (3182)  in  Yeola;  and  Chandor  (3994)  Indrai 
(4526)  Raj dhair  (4409)  Koledhair,  Kachna,  Dhodap  (4741)  Kanhira, 
Ravlya-Javlya,  Markinda  (4384)  Ahivant  or  Ivatta  (4014)  and 
Achla  or  Achalgad  (4068)  on  the  borders  of  the  Malegaon, 
Chandor,  Kalvan  and  Dindori  sub-divisions.  Saptashring  or 
Chatarsingi  (4659),  one  of  the  leading  hills  in  the  Chandor  range, 
is  not  fortified  because  it  is  sacred  to  the  Saptashringi  goddess. 
Of  the  Nasik  hill  forts  Archdeacon  Gell  wrote  in  1860.  All  are 
natural  and  formed  on  one  plan.  Lower  slopes  ribbed  with  great 
horizontal  bands  of  rock,  about  the  same  thickness  and  distance 
from  each  other ; and  upper  slopes  rising  steeper  and  steeper  to 
a summit,  capped  by  a mass  of  rock  scarped  by  nature,  from  forty 
to  400  feet  high.  Along  the  crest  of  this  scarp  run  walls,  and  at 
accessible  points,  where  perhaps  a spur  leads  up  from  the  plain,  are 
massive  gates.  Within  the  area  of  the  hill-top,  on  a rolling  tableland, 
are  the  ruined  storehouses  and  dwellings  of  the  garrison ; and 
often,  rising  several  hundred  feet  higher,  is  an  inner  hill-top  called  the 
Upper  Fort  or  Bala  Killa , generally  fortified  with  special  care  as  the 
last  resort  of  the  beleaguered  garrison.  The  natural  history  of  these 
forts  is  everywhere  the  same.  All  the  hills  are  volcanic  and  to  a 
great  extent  contain  the  same  ingredients  in  every  variety  of 
combination,  chiefly  augite,  porphyry,  basalt,  laterite,  tuff  and  trap. 
A series  of  waves  of  lava,  issuing  from  many  centres,  have  poured 
over  the  land.  In  these  successive  layers  of  molten  matter  all 
trace  of  organic  structure  has  been  destroyed.  Some  of  them  were 
deposited  above,  perhaps  others  under  the  water ; some,  giving 
off  their  gases  rapidly,  cooled  into  the  loose  stratum  of  trap ; others 
cooling  more  slowly,  and  hardening  as  they  cooled,  turned  into  the 
more  compact  basalt ; some  crystallized  into  porphyry ; others 
were  built  into  rude  columns ; in  others  a large  mixture  of  oxide 
j of  iron  reddened  the  stratum  into  laterite.  After  these  layers  were 
poured  forth,  under  the  gentle  but  ceaseless  violence  of  air  and 
water,  helped  by  heat  and  cold,  a process  of  wearing  set  in  and 
still  goes  on.  Streams  cut  through  the  softer  layers  and  undermined 

(the  harder,  cleaving  their  way,  and  bringing  down  great  blocks  of 
hardened  basalt  which,  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  other 
materials,  have  become  the  black  cotton  soil  of  the  eastern  plains. 
Any  specially  hard  section  of  a layer  which  withstood  the  wearing 
b 23—56 
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remained  an  isolated  block,  which  needed  little  from  man  to  become 
an  impregnable  fortress.  Thus  when  skill  in  war  made  stockades 
and  village  walls  an  insufficient  shelter  these  strange  islands  in  a 
sea-like  plain  offered  the  leaders  of  the  local  tribes  a safe  retreat. 1 

Regarding  the  forts  of  the  Chandor  or  Ajanta  range  of  bills, 
Lieutenant  Lake  wrote  in  1820.2  f A series  of  basalt  hills  joined  to 
each  other  by  low  narrow  necks  rise  sharply  from  600  to  1100  feet 
from  the  plain,  and  end  in  level  plateaus.  In  some  cases  on  these 
level  tops  stand  sheer  bluff  rocks  80  to  100  feet  high.  The  belts  of 
basalt  in  the  sides  and  the  blocks  of  rock  on  the  top  are  often  as 
beautifully  and  regularly  scarped  as  if  they  had  been  smoothed  by 
the  chisel.  Cisterns  to  hold  water,  flights  of  steps  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  a number  of  ingeniously  intricate  gateways,  are  often 
the  only  signs  of  artificial  strengthening.  Nothing  but  a determined 
garrison  is  necessary  to  make  these  positions  impregnable’.  This 
strange  line  of  almost  inaccessible  fortresses,  stand  like  giant 
sentinels  athwart  the  northern  invader’s  path,  and  tell  him  what  he 
will  have  to  meet  as  he  penetrates  south  to  the  Deccan.3 

Of4,  the  origin  of  these  forts  there  is  no  authentic  history. 
Report  ascribes  the  construction  of  most  of  them  to  Shivaji,  but 
some  existed  before  his  time,  and  were  the  work  of  the  early  Hindu 
rulers.5  During  the  Moghal  ascendancy  the  Muhammadans  became 
masters  of  the  forts,  and  have  left  traces  of  their  handiwork  in 
Saracenic  arches,  inscriptions,  and  tombs.  One  tomb  bearing  the 
name  of  a commandant  stands  on  the  small  fort  of  Kachna  to  the 
east  of  Dhodap,  and  between  it  and  the  Bhumbari  pass  leading 
from  Chandor  to  Satana.  The  system  of  fortification  varied 


1 Chesson  and  Woodhall’s  Bombay  Miscellany,  7-8.  Mr.  Waring  (1810)  says: 
The  people  have  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  shallow  bed  of  mould  which 
has  been  deposited  in  the  numerous  ridges  of  these  hills.  Cultivation  is  carried  on 
to  a certain  extent ; cattle  browse  on  parts  which  are  less  fertile  ; and  the  petto,  or 
fort  depdt  is  seated  on  one  of  its  largest  ridges.  The  fort  is  at  the  summit,  and  the 

ascent  to  it  is  in  all  cases  difficult,  and  in  many  dangerous.  Narrow  steps  are  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  forming  a difficult  and  tedious  mode  of  ascent,  while  broad  chasms, 
crossed  on  planks,  protect  the  summit  from  sudden  assault.  Shivhji,  who  knew  their 
value,  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  to  become  master  of  these  impregnable  hill-  j 
tops.  Mar&th&s,  66.  2 Lake’s  Sieges,  89. 

3 In  1632  SMer  fort  was  unsuccessfully  besieged,  and  the  Moghals  were  able  to 
take  it  only  by  promises  and  presents  (Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  312).  R&msej  fort 
was  invested  in  the  same  year,  but  three  of  Aurangzeb’s  officers  in  succession  failed 
to  take  it  (Ditto).  After  making  a reconnaisance  of  R&jdhair  fort,  the  engineer  who 
accompanied  Colonel  McDowell’s  force  in  the  Maratha  war  of  1818  declared  that  the 
natural  strength  of  the  rock  was  so  great  that  a garrison  of  200  determined  men  might 
bid  defiance  to  the  largest  and  best  appointed  army,  and  that  its  fall  must  depend 
on  some  fortunate  occurrence  which  might  intimidate  the  garrison  into  a surrender 

(Lake’s  Sieges,  92).  Lieutenant  Lake  remarks  that  the  thirty  N&sik  fortresses,  with 
Shivaji  as  master,  would  have  defied  the  whole  Anglo-Indian  army,  and  that  they 
fell  with  hardly  a struggle  in  a few  weeks  was  owing  to  the  garrison’s  want  of 
resolution.  (Ditto,  107-108).  4 Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  C.S. 

5 Many  Ndsik  forts,  Indr&i,  Chandor,  Tringalv&di  and  Ankai-Tankai,  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  religious  purposes,  and  like  Shivner  in  Junnar  have  caves  in  them.  The 
earliest  mention  of  a fort  being  used  for  political  purposes  is  in  the  ninth  century. 
In  a.d.  808,  M&rkinda  fort  in  the  Ch&ndor  range  appears  to  have  been  an  outpost 
of  the  Rdshtrakuta  king  Govinda  III.,  two  of  whose  copper-plate  grants  are  recorded 
as  having  been  issued  from  Mdrkinda,  called  Mayurkhandi  in  the  inscription.  Indian 
Antiquary  VI,  64.  This  and  other  forts  must  often  have  served  as  places  of  refuge  to 
local  chiefs  when  siege  artillery  was  unknown. 
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according  to  the  nature  o£  the  hill  and  rock.  When  the  summit 
was  naturally  scarped,  as  it  is  in  many  places,  only  means  of  access 
were  required,  and  this  was  attained  by  cutting  through  the  rock 
steps,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  winding,  sometimes  tunnel- 
wise.  The  upper  part  would  be  defended  by  a gateway  possibly 
flanked  by  side  bastions.1  When  nature  had  not  done  enough  to 
insure  security  from  assault,  the  upper  . portions  of  the  rock  face 
would  be  cut  and  scarped,  so  as  to  make  it  unscaleable,  and  where  a 
hill  comprised  more  than  one  portion  or  where  there  might  be  aplateau 
which  it  was  desirable  to  defend,  lines  of  wall  were  added  with  gates 
and  bastions  at  intervals,  such  as  would  be  proof  against  the  assault 
of  undisciplined  warriors.  Many  of  the  works  show  great  power  of 
design  and  in  places  attempts  at  ornamentation.  They  must 
have  been  most  effective  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
constructed.  It  is  probable  that  within  the  inner  lines  buildings  of 
some  sort  were  erected  as  a protection  from  tiie  weather,  but  of 
these  few  remains  are  left,  and  in  most  cases  all  traces  have 
vanished.  The  only  monuments  of  the  past  that  remain,  intact,  in 
some  cases  dilapidated  in  others,  are  rock  cisterns  for  holding 
water.  These,  which  are  generally  on  the  summits,  would  be  fed 
bv  the  abundant  rains  that  fall  on  the  hill- tops,  and  to  this  day  afford 
an  excellent  supply  of  apparently  good  water.  No  doubt,  also,  there 
existed  in  former  days  granaries  for  storing  grain.  Firewood  would 
probably  be  stacked  in  the  open.  Some  of  the  forts  were  undoubtedly 
armed  with  artillery,  and  old  guns  remain  on  the  Chauler  fort  in 
Baglan ; the  walls,  too,  were  pierced  for  the  use  of  matchlocks. 
The  present  ruinous  state  of  these  old  forts  is  no  doubt  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  the  action  of  the  British  Government.  Up  to 
the  close  of  the  last  century  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them 
were  intact  and  fit  for  occupation  and  defence.  On  the.  close  of 
the  long  series  of  wars  in  1818,  most  of  those  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  were  dismantled.  Their  armaments  were 
removed,  and  the  walls  where  necessary  were  blown  up.2  Since  then 
the  recurring  storms  of  the  rainy  season  have  completed  the  work 

1 In  some  cases  the  only  entrance  to  the  fort  was  by  a ladder.  As  lias  already  been 
noticed,  the  ascent  of  the  scarp  of  Harish  fort  is . described  by  Captain  Briggs 
as  truly  wonderful.  ‘ Words,’  he  says,  ‘ can  give  no  idea  of  its  dreadful 
steepness.  It  is  perfectly  straight,  for,  I suppose,  200  feet,  and  can  only  be 
compared  to  a ladder  over  a height  of  this  nature,  _ The  steps  are  badly  broken,  and 
there  are  places  cut  for  the  hands.  At  the  top  is  a strong  door,  then  a rock-cut 
gallery  with  no  curtain  wall  against  the  dreadful  precipice  below.  Then  another 
flight  of  steps  worse  than  before,  and  at  their  top  a strong  trap-door  to  crawl  through. 
Bahula  fort  had  only  one  road  up  its  scarp  by  a steep  and  very  straight  line  of 
steps.  The  steps  led  to  within  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  perpendicular  height  of 
the  gate,  where  was  a wooden  ladder  which  could  be  drawn  at  pleasure  mto 
the  fort.  General  Dickinson  records  another  instance  of  the  use  of  a wooden  ladder 
at  Bahirugad  fort  near  the  N&na  pass  (Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  14  and  note),  and 
Archdeacon  Gell  notices  a third  at  Lingana  m Kol4ba  near  Raygad  fort,  wheie  the 
only  means  of  entrance  had  been  by  a long  bamboo  ladder,  which  was  tied  up  and  let 
down  at  the  pleasure  of  the  inmates.  Bombay  Miscellany,  1.  LA. 

2 Immediately  after  their  surrender  to  Colonel  McDowell,  Captain  Briggs, 
Political  Agent  of  Khdndesh,  who  was  deputed,  to  examine  these  forts,  left  short 
but  interesting  accounts  of  many  of  them  m a report,  dated  20th  June  1818, 
now  in  the  Ahmadnagar  Collector’s  MS.  File,  Inward  Miscellaneous,  VI.  Later  in 
the  same  year  Captain  Mackintosh  was  appointed  to  raze  the  fortifications,  and  in 
several  cases  did  his  work  most  effectually. 
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of  destruction,  and  year  by  year  their  disintegration  goes  on.  It 
would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  restore  them.  Rut  as  relics  of  a 
past  age  and  a system  gone  by,  they  will  ever  be  interesting  even 
to  the  most  prosaic  and  careless  of  observers.  Mulher  and  Saler 
stand  first  in  point  of  height  and  size  and  extent  of  fortifications. 
Ankai-Tankai  is  perhaps  the  best  preserved,  while  Dhodap  and 
Chauler  are  interesting  from  the  greater  intricacy  of  the  approaches 
and  fortifications.  In  many  cases  the  handiwork  of  man  has 
disappeared.  But  all  repay  ascent  if  only  for  the  crisp  breeze 

that  blows  over  their  tops  and  the  varied  hill- views  which  they 
command.  J 

Several  of  these  Nfisik  hill  forts,  especially  the  stronger  ones,  such 
as  Saler  and  Mulher,  Galna,  Dhodap,  and  Trimbak,  often  figure  as 
changing  masters  in  Musalman  and  Maratha  history.  The  only 
wholesale  transfer  was  their  partial  reduction  by  the  Moghals 
between  1632  and  16o5,  and  their  complete  reduction  by  Colonel 
McDowell  in  1818. 

Igatpuri,1  the  head-quarters  of  the  Igatpuri  sub-division,  with, 
in  1881,  a population  of  6306  within  municipal  limits,  is  a station  on 
the  Peninsula  Railway  about  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Nasik.  The 
station  traffic  returns  show  an  increase  in  passengers  from  35,161 
in  1873  to  46,600.  in  1880,  and  in  goods  from  1197  to  1993  tons. 
The  chief  items  of  inward  traffic  are  12,666  mans  of  grain  and  9652 
of  sundries,  and  of  outward  traffic  1935  mans  of  grain  and  4199  of 
sundries.  Besides  the  ordinary  sub-divisional  revenue  and  police 
offices  the  town  has  a post  office  and  a municipality  established  in 
1868.  The  municipal  returns  show  for  1881-82  a revenue  of  £300 
o.i  .11 4 d.  a head  on  6o06,  the  total  population  within  municipal 
limits,  and  an  expenditure  of  £325. 

Its  position  at  the  top  of  the  Tal  pass,  1992  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  its  cool  bracing  climate  make  Igatpuri  a useful  health 
resort  for  Europeans  during  April  and  May.  It  has  been  much 
impioved  by  a reservoir  which  was  built  by  the  railway  company  to 
supply  water  to  Igatpuri  and  Khsara  at  the  foot  of  the  Tal  pass. 
Ihe  leservoir  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pardovikhind 
about  half  a mile  north-east  of  Igatpuri.  The  railway  employes 
have  formed  a boat,  club  which  owns  several  boats  and  canoes. 
Igatpuri  has  an  English  church  and  a resident  Chaplain  paid  by  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel.  A Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
being  built,  and  there  is  also  a Methodist  place  of  worship.  There 
are  three  schools,  two  for  European  children,  one  of  them  maintained 
by  Methodists  and  the  other  by  Roman  Catholics ; the  third  is  the 
local  fund  primary  school.  The  railway  has  a large  station  with  good 
waiting  and  refreshment  rooms  and  a large  locomotive  workshop, 
the  whole  representing  a cost  of  about  £40,000  (Rs.  4,00,000).  The 
establishment  includes  about  700  workmen,  drivers  firemen  and 
others  employed  in  working  trains  on  the  Tal  ascent  and  between 


a C°rrU?.ted  ^igatpuri.  Locally  the  name  is  pronounced 

PlnfrffovM  he  Truptl0n£0f  V mt0  Y is  common,  if  not  normal,  among  lower 
W f -j  case  of  common  nouns,  as  yelu  for  vein  bamboo,  yilad  for  vilad 

hoe,  yilo  for  Vila  sickle.  Vigatpun  means  the  city  of  difficulty.  Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C,S. 
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Igatpuri  and  Nandgaon,  and  in  the  repairing  shops.  Of  the  whole  Chapter  XIV. 

number  about  ninety  are  Europeans  and  Eurasians ; the  rest  are  pjaceg oflnterest. 

natives.  The  wages  paid  amount  to  about  £3000  (Rs.  30,000)  atpuki 

a month.  The  mechanics  are  recruited  from  different  parts  of  the 

Deccan.  A number  of  local  blacksmiths  and  carpenters  are  also 

employed  in  the  fitters'  shop.  The  wages  earned  are  about  the 

same  as  in  Bombay,  £3  10s.  to  £4  10s.  (Rs.  35 -Rs.  45)  a month 

by  fitters,  smiths,  and  machinemen;  £2  to  £3  10s.  (Rs.20-Rs.  35) 

by  carpenters  ; £1  4s.  to  £1  16s.  (Rs.  12 -Rs.  18)  by  foremen  ; and 

16s.  (Rs.  8)  by  labourers.  Pimpri,  which  adjoins  Igatpuri,  on  the 

south,  has  the  tomb  of  Sadr-ud-din,  a Musalman  saint  of  great  local 

repute,  and  three  miles  on  the  north  is  Tringalvadi  with  some  cave 

temples  in  the  fort.  Panthers  are  occasionally  shot  in  the  hills  near 

Igatpuri,  and  a single  herd  of  blue  bull  or  nilgai , are  often  found 

wandering  to  the  north  of  the  Mhalungi  hill  that  forms  a notable 

land-mark  above  the  railway  reservoir. 

In  1827  Captain  Clunes  noticed  Igatpuri  as  being  on  the  high- 
road from  Nasik  to  Bhiwndi  and  having  fifteen  houses  and  some 
wells.1 


Indral  or  Indragiri  Fort,  4526  feet  above  the  sea,  about 
four  miles  north-west  of  Chandor  on  the  Roura  pass,  is  a small 
tower  which  was  dismantled  by  Captain  Mackintosh  in  1818.  The 
approach  is  difficult.  The  only  objects  of  interest  on  the  hill  are 
some  caves  and  sculptures,  and  a Persian  inscription  below  the  foot 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  rock.2  In  the  1818  campaign,  the 
burning  of  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Rajdhair  so  impressed  the 
garrison  that  they  abandoned  Indrai  without  a struggle.3 

J amblltke,  four  miles  west  of  Dindori,  with,  in  1881,  a population 
of  492,  has  a plain  Hemadpanti  well  forty-five  feet  square.4 

Jaykheda,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Saffina,  with,  in  1881,  a popu- 
lation of  2215,  was  the  head-quarters  of  an  old  petty  division.  It 
has  still  the  office  of  the  chief  constable  and  a police  guard,  and 
there  is  also  a school  and  a dispensary.  Most  of  the  people  are 
husbandmen.  There  is  much  garden  land  near  Jaykheda  and  sugar- 
cane is  largely  grown.  There  is  little  trade. 

Jliorega,  on  the  Agra  road,  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of 
Malegaon,  with,  in  1881,  a population  of  1762,  was  the  head-quarters 
of  an  old  sub-division.  In  1861  it  is  noticed,  as  a staging  station 
for  troops  on  the  road  from  Asirgad  to  Malegaon  with  100  houses 
and  a rest-house.5  It  has  a beautiful  little  Hemadpanti  temple 
of  Shrishankar,  about  sixty  feet  square,  partly  ruined,  and  with  an 
almost  illegible  inscription.6  The  temple  has  a yearly  Government 
allowance  of  16s.  (Rs.  8). 

Ka  chna  Fort,  in  the  ChAudor  range,  about  two  miles  west  of  Kachna  Fort. 
Koledhair  and  ten  miles  north-west  of  Chandor,  is  described  by 


IndrAi. 


Jambutke. 

Jaykheda. 

Jiiorega. 


1 Itinerary,  51.  3 Blacker’s  Memoir,  320;  Lake’s  Sieges,  98. 

2 Dr.  Burgess’  List  of  Archaeological  Remains. 

4 Dr.  Burgess’  List  of  Archaeological  Remains.  5 Tables  of  Routes,  65. 

6 Dr.  Burgess’  List  of  Archceological  Remains. 
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Captain  Briggs,  who  visited  it  in  1818,  as  a large  hill,  much  steeper 
than  its  neighbour  Koledhair.  The  road  to  it  lay  from  the  north, 
and  from  that  road  a bad  pass  to  Gangthadi  led  to  the  fort.  A 
wall  of  loose  stones,  with  a small  opening  in  the  middle  which  could 
be  filled  in  no  time,  ran  across  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  pass, 
and  could  enable  a handful  of  men  to  defend  the  pass.  The  only 
f 01  tification  on  the  hill-top  was  an  indifferent  wall  and  two  small 
old  doors.  There  was  plenty  of  water  and  very  good  granaries 
and.  other  rooms  cut  in  the  rock.  There  were  seven  of  the  Peshwa’s 
militia  in  the  fort.1  Kachna  was  one  of  the  seventeen  strong 
places  that  surrendered  to  the  British  after  the  fall  of  Trimbak  in 
1S18.2 


Kalsubai.  ICcllsiTbcl  i,  the  highest  point  in  the  Deccan,  5427  feet  above  the 

sea,  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  a Koli  girl  named  Kalsu.  Kalsu, 
according  to  the  story,  was  fond  of  wandering  in  the  forest.  One  day 
she  came  to  Indor  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  now  called  Kalsubai,  and  took 
service  with  a Koli  family  on  condition  that  she  should  not  be 
asked  to  clean  pots  or  to  sweep.  Matters  went  smoothly  till,  one  day, 
one  of  the  family  ordered  Kalsu  to  clean  some  pots  and  clear  away 
some  litter . She  did  as  she  was  bid,  but,  immediately  after,  climbed 
the  hill  and  stayed  on  its  top  till  her  death.  Where  she  cleaned 
the  pots  is  known  as  Thale  Mel , and  where  she  cleared  away  the 
litter  as  Kaldara.  The  hill  is  a natural  stronghold  about  ten  miles 
south-east  of  Igatpuri,  the  nearest  railway  station.  Its  top  is  a 
cone  with  room  only  for  a small  shrine  and  a trigonometrical  survey 
cairn.  there  is  a large  lower  shoulder  without  remains  of 
buildings,  and  the  absence  of  water  cisterns  shows  that  the  hill  was 
never  used  as  a fort.3 

The  hill  falls  very  abruptly  on  three  sides.  On  the  fourth,  that  is 
the  south  side,  are  numerous  pathways  cut  by  grasscutters  and 
visitors  to  the  temple.  There  is  also  a road  up  the  hill  from  Indor, 
steep  but  practicable,  the  only  difficult  bit  being  near  the  top  where 
it  passes  over  a slippery  wall  of  rock,  where  holes  are  cut  to  climb 
by.  A priest  from  Indor  climbs  daily  to  the  temple  to  offer  fowls. 
Every  luesday  devotees  flock  from  the  villages  below  to  pay  their 
respects  to  Kalsubai  Devi  and  make  offerings.  About  one-third  of  the 
way,  on  the  north  side  which  is  singularly  bare  of  trees,  a fine  spring 
of  water  flows  from  a stone-built  basin.  The  water  is  said  to  reappear 
m fehukla-tn  th,  another  laige  basin  of  cut  stone  with  a cow^s  mouth, 
about  a mile  from  the  base  of  the  hill.  There  is  no  regular  fair* 
but  all  passers-by  visit  the  spot. 

Kalsubai  is  worshipped  at  two  places,  one  half  way  up,  the  other 
on  the  hill  top.  Many  Kolis  worship  her  as  their  household 
goddess  for  the  people  believe  that  the  goddess  favours  those  who 
make  a vow  to  her  in  cases  of  trouble  and  difficulty.  The  village  of 
Bari  in  the  Akola  sub-division  of  Ahmadnagar  was  granted  to  the 
Koli  family  who  gave  employment  to  Kalsubai,  because  their  breach 
of  contract  gained  the  hill  a deity  and  the  people  a guardian. 


1 Capt.  Briggs’  Report,  20th  June  1818.  2 Blacker’s  Mar&tha  War,  322  note  2. 

3 Mr,  W.  Ramsay,  C.S. 
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In  1860  Archdeacon  Gell  wrote  the  following  account  of  a Chapter  XIV. 
visit  to  Kalsubai:1  ‘During  the  night  I mounted  this  king  piaces oflnterest. 
of  Deccan  hills,  the  ascent  of  which  was  more  than  usually  , 

precipitous.  At  one  place,  the  only  possible  advance  was  through  Kalsubai. 
the  branches  of  a sturdy  little  tree,  which  conveniently  grew  out 
of  the  cleft  and  formed  a ticklish  sort  of  staircase  to  walk  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.2  When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  knot  of 
rocks,  which  form  the  highest  bit  of  earth  in  the  Deccan,  so  chill  a 
night  wind  struck  us  that  my  guides  declined  the  further  ascent  and 
assured  me  there  was  nothing  whatever  on  the  top,  which  we,  being 
so  close  under  the  rock,  could  not  see.  Scrambling  up,  I found  a 
little  temple  dedicated  to  Devi  Kalsu  on  the  bit  of  platform  only 
a few  yards  in  circumference,  at  a height  of  5427  feet  above  sea 
level.  I knew  the  sunrise  would  give  me  a fine  prospect,  and  I 
was  not  disappointed.  Below,  to  the  northward,  lay  a ruck  of  hills, 
sinking  into  the  wide  Godavari  plain,  the  great  rocks  of  Trimbak, 

Anj am,  and  Harish  at  its  source  being  distinctly  observable.  A shade 
of  green  in  the  far  plain  showed  where  lay  the  city  of  Nasik,  over 
which  rose  the  Dhair  and  Ramsej  forts  and  their  range  of  hills. 

Above  and  beyond,  the  great  Chandor  range  stretched  across  the 
horizon ; Achla,  Ahivant,  Saptashring,  Markinda,  Ravlya-Javlya, 

Doramb  or  Dhodap,  Raj  dhair,  and  Indrai  lifting  their  sunlit  heads 
against  the  morning  sky.  Beyond  the  hollow  of  Chandor,  hidden 
by  two  projecting  forts  belonging  to  the  line  of  the  Kalsubai 
hills,  were  the  Ankai-Tankai  twins  commanding  the  road  between 
Ahmadnagar  and  Malegaon.  To  the  west  on  the  Kalsubai  range 
itself  were  Alang  and  Kulang,  and  to  the  east  and  north-east  the 
giant  heads  of  Bitangad,  Pattah,  Aundha,  and  Ad.  To  the  south 
the  eye  ranged  over  dense  forests,  rising  amid  which,  along  the 
line  of  the  Sahyadris,  were  several  more  forts,  the  chief  of  them 
Harischandragad ; and  beyond,  to  the  south  and  west,  lay  the 
Konkan,  and  resting  on  it  the  great  fort  of  Mahuli.  Further  to  the 
south  the  Matheran  range  was  dimly  visible,  like  islands  floating  on 
a sea  of  wave-like  hills/ 

Kalvan,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Kalvan  sub-division,  with,  in  Kalvan. 
1881,  a population  of  2022,  lies  about  thirty-five  miles  west  .of 
Malegaon.  Besides  the  ordinary  sub-divisional  revenue  and  police 
offices,  it  has  a post  office.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy  for 
people  reared  in  the  drier  Deccan  districts,  as  the  hills  bordering 
on  the  Girna  valley  retain  the  rain  clouds  in  large  quantities 
during  the  monsoon  and  the  amount  of  vegetation  renders  the 
subsequent  drying  process  a long  one.  Even  among  the  natives 
of  the  valley  there  is  a great  deal  of  fever  between  November  and 
February,  partly  due  to  bad  food.  The  wooded  scenery  to  the 
west  of  Kalvan  is  very  beautiful,  and  Abhona  is.  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  portions  of  the  collectorate.  The  village  of  Kalvan  is 
comparatively  insignificant  and  has  only  recently  been  raised  to 


1 Cliesson  and  Woodhall’s  Bombay  Miscellany,  I.  8.  ,,oirrn\ 

2 This  cleft  overlooks  Bdri  village  east  of  the  hill,  and  the  tree  still  (1879)  serves 
the  same  purpose . There  is  an  easier,  though  in  one  or  two  places  more  slippery, 
path  to  the  south  of  that  used  by  Mr,  Gell.  Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S. 
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Chapter  XIV,  importance  since  Baglan  has  been  formed  into  two  sub-divisions. 

Places  oflaterest.  ^ts  ctlie^  wealtl1  is  garden  crop  of  sugarcane,  grown  in  fine 

soil,  watered  by  a tributary  of  the  Girna.1 

Kanhira  Fort.  Kanllira  Fort  is  in  the  Chandor  range  about  seven  miles 

north-west  of  Dhodap.  Captain  Briggs  described  it  in  1818  as 
having  scarcely  anything  that  could  be  called  a wall.  Its  only 
defence  was  its  height  and  its  steep  ascent.  The  overhanging 
nature  of  the  hill  was  likely  to  afford  cover  to  an  attacking  force. 
The  fort  had  a good  supply  of  water  from  reservoirs  and  good  rock- 
cut  store-houses.  There  were  seven  of  the  Peshwa’s  militia  in 
the  fort.2  Kanhira  was  one  of  the  seventeen  strong  places  which 
surrendered  to  the  British  after  the  fall  of  Trimbak  in  181 8.3 

KankrAla  Fort.  Kankrala  Fort,  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Malegaon,  was 

reported  in  1862  to  be  ruined. 

Kantra  Fort.  Kantra  Fort  lies  about  four  miles  east  of  Ankai.  The  hill 

on  which  it  stands  is  lower  than  the  others  near  it  and  is  entirely 
commanded  by  one  about  1000  yards  distant.4  In  1818  Captain 
Briggs  found  the  ascent  to  the  fort  fairly  easy,  the  entrance 
being  by  a bad  gate  about  six  feet  wide.  There  was  plenty  of 
water  and  a small  place  cut  out  of  the  rock  answered  as  a store- 
house for  grain  and  ammunition.  Near  the  gateway,  but  outside 
the  fort  was  another  rock-cut  room  useless  as  a military  store- 
house on  account  of  the  fire  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
from  below.5 

KAvnai  Fort.  Ka'vnai  Fort  stands  ten  miles  north  of  Igatpuri,  two  miles  west 

of  the  railway  line,  midway  between  the  Ghoti  and  Bailgaon  stations 
of  the  Peninsula  Railway.  The  fort,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Moghals,  was  ceded  to  the  Peshwa  by  the  Nizam 
in  virtue  of  a treaty  concluded  after  the  battle  of  Udgir  (1760). 
When  the  Marathas  were  defeated  at  Trimbak  in  1818,  Kavnai, 
like  Tringalvadi  and  fifteen  other  neighbouring  forts,  fell  without 
a struggle  to  the  British,6  Captain  Briggs  who  visited  it  after  its 
surrender  found  two  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the  garrison 
lived.  The  ascent  was  easy  till  the  scarp  was  reached.  The  scarp, 
though  not  very  high,  was  nearly  perpendicular  and  was  climbed 
by  bad  rock-cut  steps.  There  was  only  one  tolerable  gate.  The 
top  of  the  fort  was  small  with  an  ample  water  supply  and  good 
houses  for  the  garrison. 

The  fort  is  now  (1880)  uninhabited.  Below  the  hill  is  a 
village  inhabited  by  Marathas,  Kolis,  and  Thakurs  with  a sprinkling 
of  Gujarat  Osval  Yanis.  The  Osval  Yanis  are  a thriving  class 
who  have  permanently  settled  in  Kavnai  and  visit  Yiramgam, 
their  native  place,  on  marriage  and  other  ceremonial  occasions. 
The  chief  traffic  is  in  grain,  pulse,  and  oil -seed  or  khurasni,  as 
well  as  considerable  transactions  in  rice.  The  foot  of  the  hill  on 


1 Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.  2 Captain  Briggs’  Beport,  20th  June  1818. 

3 Blacker’s  MarAtha  War,  322  note  2. 

4 If  artillery  could  be  got  up  this  hill,  and  this  the  people  said  was  possible, 

Kantra  could  not  be  held  for  a moment.  Captain  Briggs. 

5 Capt.  Briggs’  Beport,  20th  June  1818.  6 Blacker’s  Maratha  War,  322  note  2. 
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the  north  is  comparatively  well  clothed  with  trees,  chiefly  an  inferior 
description  of  mangoes.1  There  is  a ruined  temple  of  Kamfikshi 
Devi,  to  whom  offerings  of  cocoanuts,  betelnuts,  and  money  are 
made  on  Basra  (October),  when  people  go  in  numbers  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  goddess.  A small  pond  close  by  the  temple  holds 
water  throughout  the  year. 

Kherva'di,  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Nasik,  is  a small 
hamlet  of  1092  people  which  has  grown  since  it  became  a railway 
station.  It  belongs  to  the  town  of  Chandori  and  is  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  Hingne  family  of  Deshasth  Brahmans.  The  head  of 
the  family  is  a third  class  sarddr  and  enjoys  civil  powers  within  the 
limits  of  his  township.  There  is  a school  and  some  well  built 
houses  in  the  hamlet.  The  station  traffic  returns  show  an  increase 
in  passengers  from  15,531  in  1873  to  24,408  in  1880,  and  in  goods 
from  2618  to  8713  tons. 

Koledhair  Fort  on  the  Chandor  range,  about  four  miles 
west  of  Rajdhair  fort  and  seven  miles  north-west  of  Chandor,  was 
described  by  Captain  Briggs,  who  visited  it  in  1818,  as  a poor 
stronghold,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  a fort.  It  was  large  and 
easy  of  ascent,  an  ill  built  wall  about  ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  high 
with  a miserable  door  being  the  only  fortification.  There  were  good 
rock-cut  granaries  and  store-houses,  but  a deficient  and  bad  water 
supply  in  the  hot  season.  There  were  seven  of  the  Peshwa’s  militia 
in  the  fort.2  Koledhair  was  one  of  the  seventeen  strong  places  that 
surrendered  to  the  British  after  the  fall  of  Trimbak  in  18 18. 3 

Kotlmr,  three  miles  south  of  Niphad,  has  a temple  of 
Malhareshvar  Mahadev  (42'  X 22'  X 15r)  and  surrounding  it  shrines 
of  Ganpati,  Devi,  Yishnu,  and  Surya.  All  the  buildings  are  of 
stone  and  mortar  and  are  enclosed  by  a stone  wall.  There  is  a 
stone  rest-house  (25'  X 12r  x 13')  within  the  wall  and  from  the  wall 
to  the  water’s  edge  of  the  Godavari  is  a flight  of  steps.  The 
whole  work  is  plain,  and  except  part  of  the  wall  is  in  good  repair. 
There  are  two  inscriptions,  one  on  the  upper  story  of  the  main 
temple  which  records  the  building  of  the  temple  in  a.d.  1717  by  a 
Mukadam  of  Kothur,  and  the  other  on  the  western  corner  of  the 
steps  which  records  the  fact  that  they  were  built  in  1727  by  the 
si  same  man.4 

Kulang  and  Alang  on  the  Ahmadnagar  frontier  of  Igatpuri, 
jj  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Igatpuri  station,  are  two  blocks  of 
| precipitous  flat-topped  rocks.  Like  Aundha  and  Patta,  Kulang  and 
, Alang  are  about  two  miles  distant  from  each  other,  Alang  being 


1 Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S. 

2 A bad  pass,  but  practicable  for  horses,  runs  into  Khdndesh  over  the  lower  part 
g of  the  hill.  Captain  Briggs’  Report,  20th  June  1818. 

3 Blacker’s  Mardtha  War,  322  note  2. 

4 The  inscriptions  are  in  Mardthi.  The  first  is  S' alee  1639,  Hemalambi  Samvatsare , 
S'ravana  Shuddha  5 Buddhe,  Malhdr  Ddddji,  Mukddam  of  Kothur,  built  the  temple 
and  caused  the  idol  to  be  placed  therein.  The  second  is,  S'rimat  S'dlivdhana  S'ake 
1649,  Plavamga  ndma  Samvatsare , Jyeshtha  Shuddha  5 Bhanu  vdsare  Push  Nakshatre 

i Kaus'ika  Gotra , Malhdr  Ddddji  Barve,  Mukddam  of  Kothur,  Pragne  Chandor  built 
t the  steps  to  the  river  to  the  south  of  the  temple  of  MalhdresVar. 
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almost  entirely  in  the  Ahmadnagar  district.  Their  tops  are 
inaccessible,  the  old  way  of  approach  having  been  destroyed.  The 
two  blocks  are  separated  by  the  smaller  mass  of  Madangad,  which, 
like  its  neighbours,  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  destruction, 
probably  in  1818,  of  the  rough  staircase  leading  to  it  through 
a cleft  in  the  almost  perpendicular  rock.  Alang  can  be  climbed 
from  Kulangvadi  village  in  Nasik  about  two  miles  to  the  north, 
but  with  great  difficulty  and  some  danger.  The  crags  in  this 
range  are  the  steepest  of  any  in  the  collectorate  and  hardly  afford 
foothold  for  any  but  the  smallest  brushwood.  Under  strict 
conservancy  the  ledges  between  the  chief  scarps  show  a better 
growth.  To  the  east  of  Alang  is  the  steep  pass  known  as  the 
Husband  and  Wife,  navra-navri , from  two  curious  pillars  of  rock 
that  jut  up  from  the  ridge  dividing  the  Nasik  and  Ahmadnagar 
collectorates.  The  pass  is  passable  on  foot  though  difficult.1  No 
record  of  the  builders  of  these  forts  has  been  traced.  They  were 
probably  ceded  to  the  Peshwa  by  the  Moghals  in  17C0  along  with 
Kavnai  and  other  Nasik  forts.2  From  the  Peshwa  they  passed  to 
the  British  in  1818. 

La  salgaon,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Niphad,  with,  in  1881,  a 
population  of  1518,  has  a railway  station,  a post  office,  and  a school. 
It  is  a large  mart  for  produce  from  the  Nizam’s  territories.  There  are 
several  local  traders  and  brokers  come  from  Bombay  to  buy.  The 
station  traffic  returns  show  an  increase  in  passengers  from  23,100 
in  1873  to  38,014  in  1881,  and  in  goods  from  15,550  to  19,737  tons. 

MaTegaon,  north  latitude  20°  32r  east  longitude  74°  355  with, 
in  1881,  a population  of  10,622,  lies  on  the  A'gra  road  154  miles 
north-east  of  Bombay  and  twenty-four  miles  north-east  of  the 
Manmad  station,  on  the  north-east  branch  of  the  Peninsula  railway. 
It  stands  on  level  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Parsul  which  joins 
the  Girna  about  a mile  and  a half  below  the  town.  Besides  being 
the  head-quarters  of  the  chief  revenue  and  police  officers  of  the 
sub-division,  Malegaon  has  a sub-judge’s  court,  a dispensary,  post 
and  telegraph  offices,  and  a weekly  Friday  market.  About  a mile 
and  a half  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  is  a cantonment,  where  the 
wing  of  a Native  Infantry  regiment  is  generally  posted. 

The  municipality,  which  was  established  in  1863,  had,  in  1881-82, 
a revenue  of  £1018  (Rs.  10,185)  or  an  incidence  of  about  2s.  a head 
of  the  population  within  municipal  limits.  The  dispensary,  which 
was  established  in  1869,  is  in  charge  of  an  hospital  assistant. 
In  1881  it  had  6780  out-patients  and  seven  in-patients,  compared 
with  7554  and  one  in  1880.  The  cost  was  £165  (Rs.  1650)  against 
£130  (Rs.  1300).  The  houses  are  built  of  mud  and  have  generally 
flat  roofs,  though  of  late  the  rich  have  begun  to  adopt  an  improved 
mode  of  house  building. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Malegaon  was  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  Arab  settlers  in  Western  India,  who  had  a 


1 Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C. S. 

2 According  to  one  account  Alang  was  handed  to  the  Peshwa  by  the  Ivolis  of 
Jawli&r  in  Th&na,  Trans,  Bom,  Geog,  >Soc.  I,  244, 
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saying,  f Hold  Malegaon  and  yon  have  Khandesh  by  the  nosed  Chapter  XIV. 

On  tho  capture  of  Malegaon  fort,  in  1818,  some  of  the  Arabs  piaceg  of  Interest, 

were  escorted  to  Surat  and  there  shipped  to  their  native  country; 

others  retired  to  Kathiawar,  Cutch,  and  Haidarabad  in  the  Malegaon, 

Deccan.  A trace  of  Arab  blood  remains  in  some  families  who 

>dress  like  Marathas,  but,  at  home,  speak  a mixture  of  Arabic  and 

Marathi. 

Malegaon  fort  is  said  to  have  been  built  in.  1740.  by  one  Fort. 

Narushankar.1  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a bioad  rich  plain  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Musam,  a little  above  its  meeting  with  the  Grirna. 

The  soil  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  black  , mould  about  a foot 
deep,  resting  on  a white  sandy  rock,  soft  and  easily  woiked  neai  the 
surface,  buUncreasing  in  hardness  in  proportion  to  its  depth  The 
right  bank  is  a shelving  rock  covered  with  loose  sand.  I he  Musam 
runs  under  the  west  and  round  a great  part  of  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  fort.  When  besieged  in  1818  the  fort  was  described  as 
consisting  of  three  distinct  lines  of  works  with  a ditch  in  front  of  the 
middle  line.  The  body  of  the  place  was  an  exact  square  of  120  yards, 
flanked  by  a round  tower  at  each  angle  and  one  in  the  centre  of 
each  side.  The  middle  line,  which  was  a faussebraye  or  mound 
outside  of  a rampart,  was  also  quadrangular,  running  parallel  to  and 
at  a short  distance  from  the  inner  work;  but  assuming  an  oblong  . 
shape  from  the  distance  between  them  being  greater  on  the  east 
than  on  the  other  sides.  The  outer  line  was  irregular  running  to 
the  body  of  the  fort  on  the  west  side  only,  and  extending  to  some 
distance  on  the  other  sides  where  it  embraced  a large  space  of  giound. 

It  was  strengthened,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  by  round  towers 
at  irregular  intervals.  Towards  the  east,  and  also  on  part  of  t e 
northern  side  of  the  fortress,  there  was  an  additional  line  of  mud 
works,  old  and  much  decayed  between  the  ditch  of  the  middle  line 
and  the  outer  line.  It  extended  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
ditch  as  far  as  the  works  of  the  gateway  on  the  northern  side  with 
which  it  was  connected.  The  middle  line  and  faussebraye  were  of 
excellent  stone  masonry  and  so  was  the  out >er  line  on  the  south  side 
and  towards  the  river,  but  the  parts  which  faced  the  town  were  of 

mud  and  somewhat  decayed. 

The  height  of  the  inner  wall  to  the  parapet  was  sixty  feet,  the 
thickness  of  the  parapet  at  top  was  six  feet  and  the  breadth  of  the 
terreplein  or  rampart  top  eleven  feet,  making  the  total  thickness 
of  the  rampart  at  top  seventeen  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  space 
between  the  body  of  the  fort  and  the  middle  line  on  part  of  the 
north  and  on  the  west  and  south  sides,  was  about  forty  feet,  o w ich 
about  ten  were  appropriated  to  stabling.  I he  roof  of  these  s a es, 
which  was  ten  feet  high,  formed  the  top  or  terreplein  of  the 
middle  line,  and  was  surmounted  by  a parapet  of  five  feet,  thus  the 


i < NArushankar,'  says  Grant  Duff  (History,  283),  < the  person  who  built  the  strong 
for  jMAlegaonin  I^ndesh,  was^ne  of^he.ost  jtwe  of 

infantry  ’ iTislo  MAlegaon  fort  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  sixty  years  ago  (that 
is  about ’1760)  and  the  works  to  have  been  completed  by  an  engineer  who  came  from 
Delhi  for  the  purpose.  Lake’s  Sieges,  111- Ho, 
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middle  line  was  fifteen  feet  high  from  within,  but  outside  the  scarp 
of  the  work  was  forty  feet  in  extreme  height,  including  the  depth  of 
the  ditch,  which  for  the  greater  part  was  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
immediately  below  the  scarped  face  of  the  middle  line,  without  an 
intervening  level  space  or  berme.  The  facing  or  revetment  was  five 
feet  thick.  The  width  of  the  ditch  was  twenty-five  feet ; its  depth 
varied,  but  was  greatest  on  the  river  front  where  it  was  twenty-five 
feet.  The  space  between  the  outer  slope  of  the  ditch  or  counter- 
scarp and  the  exterior  line  of  works  varied  ; it  was  least  on  the 
west,  where  it  was  only  sixty  feet,  and  greatest  on  the  east,  where  it 
was  300  feet  wide.  The  height  of  the  outer  line  of  works  was 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  parapet  being  three 
feet  and  that  of  its  ramparts  varying  from  ten  feet  on  the  west  and 
south  sides  to  fourteen  feet  on  the  east  sides  of  the  fort. 


The  gateways  were  nine  in  number,  very  intricate  and  containing 
excellent  bombproofs.  The  outer  ones  were  on  the  north,  the  inner 
ones  on  the  eastern  side.  The  fortress  was  much  weakened  on  the 
east  by  the  town  which  stretched  to  within  close  musket  shot  of 
the  outer  line  of  works,  and  contained  a great  many  and  lofty 
buildings.  Besides  the  disadvantage  of  the  town  running  so 
close  to  the  works,  the  defences  of  the  fort  were  impaired  by  the 
village  of  Sangameshvar  on  the  left  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  the 
outer  gate  of  the  fort,  which  communicated  with  the  town.  A 
thick  grove  of  mango  trees,  400  yards  deep,  also  ran  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  south-west  angle. 

After  the  fall  of  Trimbak  on  the  24th  of  April  1818,  considering 
the  season  too  advanced  for  military  operations,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
McDowell  prepared  to  take  a position  near  Chandor.  But  the  political 
authorities  deemed  it  important,  before  the  rains  set  in,  to  gain  a 
footing  in  Khandesh,  most  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 
The  detachment  accordingly  marched  for  Malegaon  and  arrived 
before  the  town  on  the  16th  of  May.  The  English  force  had  a 
nominal  strength  of  983,  and  an  effective  strength  of  below  950 
fire-locks.1  There  were,  besides,  270  Pioneers  and  a small  detail 
of  European  Artillery,  barely  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary 
reliefs  for  the  batteries.  The  day  before  the  arrival  of  the 
English,  the  commandant  of  the  town,  Gopalrav  Raja  Bahadur, 
paid  a visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Civil  Commissioner  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McDowell.  ITe  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  British  and 
said  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  place,  that  the 
fort  garrison  was  composed  of  a handful  of  Arabs  not  exceeding 
100,  that  there  were  a few  more  Arabs  in  the  town,  but  that  thev 
were  so  divided  amongst  themselves  that  they  could  not  make 
any  effective  opposition.  The  place,  he  said,  was  a contemptible 
hole  with  a ditch  not  above  the  depth  of  his  knee.  To  show 
that  his  account  was  in  good  faith  the  wily  old  Brahman  offered  to 
remain  in  the  British  camp.  Captain  Briggs,  resting  on  this  informa- 
tion, advised  Lieutenant-Colonel  McDowell  at  once  to  march  the 


1 The  details  were  : His  Majesty’s  Eoyal  Scots,  100  rank  and  file  ; Madras  Europeai 

90 1 ^ Battalion  2nd  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  530 ; 2nd  Battalioi 
13th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  263  ; total  983. 
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detachment  through  the  town;  but  Colonel  McDowell  did  not  Chapter  XIV. 
accede  to  the  suggestion,  which  would  have  involved  the  whole  p}aces  0f  Interest, 
detachment  in  confusion.  Taking,  therefore,  a route  at  a convenient 
distance  the  detachment  took  up  its  ground  for  that  day  about  a 
mile  in  front  of  the  town.  Many  of  the  Arabs  showed  themselves 
along  the  hedges  and  houses  armed  and  ready,  but  offered  no 
violence  or  injury.  The  place  was  summoned  to  surrender  on  that 
day  (15th  May),  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  summons. 


Malegaon. 

Siege, 
1818 . 


The1  English  camp  was  formed  with  its  left  at  the  meeting  of  the- 
Musam  and  Girna ; and  a post  Avas  established  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  reinforcements,  and  for  the  same  purpose  bodies  of  irregular  horse 
were  ordered  to  patrol  round  the  town  during  the  night.  The 
camp  was  moved,  on  the  17th  May,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Musam, 
which  placed  that  river,  then  low  in  water,  between  it  and  the  fort. 
On  the  same  night  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  men  joined  the 
garrison.  On  the  18th,  the  materials  for  the  batteries  being 
collected  in  sufficient  quantity,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  an  enfilading- 
battery  of  two  eighteen-pounders,  one  eight-inch  mortar,  and  two 
eight-inch  howitzers,  was  constructed  for  the  south  face  ; and 
another,  of  two  twelve-pounders,  for  the  west  face.^  Both  of  these 
were  four  hundred  yards  from  the  works,  at  which  distance  was 
likewise  marked  out  a place  of  arms  in  the  centre  of  a . grove  of 
trees,  between  the  camp  and  the  river.  At  eight  at  night,  the 
garrison  sallied  on  the  covering  party  near  the  place  of  arms,  and 
directed  the  fire  of  their  guns  at  the  two  batteries.  The  sortie  was 
repulsed  with  spirit;  but  with  the  loss  of  Major  Andrews  wounded, 
and  of  Lieutenant  Davis,  the  commanding  engineer,  killed.  On 
the  19th,  the  two  batteries  opened,  and  were  answered  from  the 
fort  by  seven  guns.  A company  of  infantry  took  possession  of  a 
breast-work  in  the  rear  of  the  village  of  Sangameshvar  a little  higher 
up  the  river ; and  repulsed,  that  night,  a second  sortie,  which  was 
not  unexpected.  On  the  same  day  (19th)  a body  of  auxiliary  horse 
which  had  been  sent  to  Songir,  returned,  and  with  them  two  weak 
companies  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  14th  Regiment,  from  Sindva. 
Next  day  (26th),  the  enfilading  batteries  continued  to  fire,  but  only 
at  intervals,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  shot.  In  order  to  relieve 
the  larger  guns,  some  six-pounders  were  brought  into  position. 
The  remainder  of  the  village  of  Sangameshvar,  having  been  deserted 
by  the  inhabitants,  was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  on  being  repulsed  from 
the  breast- work.  At  ten  in  the  morning  they  again  tried  .to  dislodge 
the  company  of  Native  Infantry.  But  in  this  they  failed,  as  the 
post  was  strengthened  by  two  field-pieces.  Meanwhile,  the 
approaches  were  advanced;  and,  on  the  21st,  a parallel  was 
completed,  along  the  bank  of  the  Musam,  containing  a battery  at 
each  end.  The  battery  of  three  guns  on  the  left  raked  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  the  other  was  prepared  for  breaching  the  opposed  angle 
of  the  fort.  On  the  22nd,  the  guns  of  the  fort  having  found  the 
range  of  the  camp,  obliged  it  to  fall  back  four  hundred  yards.  The 


i Blacker’ s Mar&tha  War,  324-330;  Lake’s  Sieges  of  tlie  Madras  Army,  115-141  ; 
Pendhari  and  Martha  War  Papers,  3G9-380  ; Markka  and  PendMri  Summary,  188- 
214  ; Grant  Duff,  G80. 
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breaching-battery  opened  with  little  effect  against  the  towers,  which 
were  round  and  of  good  masonry.  Fire  was  therefore  directed 
against  the  intermediate  curtain.  One  of  the  enfilading-batteries 
was  converted  into  a mortar-battery,  and  the  other  was  dismantled. 
An  additional  post  was  established  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near 
Sangameshvar,  to  confine  the  garrison.  Some  field-pieces  were 
attached  to  it,  to  bear  on  the  gate  of  that  side  of  the  fort.  This 
extension  of  the  attack  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  arrival 
of  the  two  companies  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  13th  Regiment 
from  Jalna. 


The  duty  now  fell  extremely  severely  on  the  troops  who  were 
kept  continually  on  the  alert  by  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  Little 
happened  on  the  23rd  except  that  the  breaching-battery  brought  down 
a part  of  the  curtain,  and  disclosed  the  rampart-bank  or  faussebraye 
of  the  inner  fort.  On  the  same  day  a body  of  Irregular  Horse 
arrived,  and  on  the  day  after  a battalion  of  the  Russell  Brigade. 
On  the  25th,  an  explosion  took  place  in  the  fort,  owing  to  the 
fire  of  the  howitzers,  of  which  some  more  had  been  placed  in  a 
side-work  or  epaulment  to  the  right  of  the  breaching-battery.  On  the 
2 6th,  the  breach  was  carried  through  the  wall  of  the  inner  fort.  On  the 
same  day,  the  arrival  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  17th  Native  Infantry 
was  a most  imporant  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  besiegers.  The 
twelve-pounder  shots  were  all  expended,  and  every  heavy  gun  was 
run  at  the  vent.  The  improvement  of  the  breach  therefore  entirely 
depended  on  the  eighteen-pounders,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  fire 
from  them  the  small  quantity  of  ammunition  that  remained.  In 
this  state  every  endeavour  was  used  to  effect  a slope  on  the  flanks 
of  the  breach  to  facilitate  the  ascent  to  the  terreplein  or  top 
of  the  middle  line.  This  was  continued  all  the  next  day,  and 
shells  were  occasionally  thrown  to  prevent  the  construction  of 
inner  defences.  The  parties  for  the  attack  of  the  fort  and  town 
were  told  off  in  the  evening  and  spent  the  night  at  their  posts  ready 
for  the  assault  the  next  morning.  The  column  for  the  attack  of  the 
breach,  commanded  by  Major  Greenhill,  remained  in  the  parallel 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  Europeans, 
and  eight  hundred  sepoys  principally  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the 
17th  Regiment.  The  column  destined  to  storm  the  town,  consisting 
of  five  hundred  sepoys  from  the  three  corps  in  camp,  was  commanded 
by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Stewart.  It  crossed  the  river,  lower  down, 
to  a point  on  the  left  bank,  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  walls. 
The  third  column,  commanded  by  Major  McBean,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  escalade  of  the  outer  wall,  near  the  river  gate,  took  post 
near  the  six-pounder  battery  up  the  right  bank,  and  consisted 
of  fifty  Europeans  and  three  hundred  sepoys.  Each  column  was 
headed  by  a party  of  Pioneers,  with  tools  and  scaling-ladders,  and 
led  by  an  engineer  officer.  Major  GreenhilPs  column  was  provided 
with  bundles  of  long  grass,  to  be  used  as  might  be  necessary,  in 
filling  up  trenches.  After  a warm  fire  of  two  hours  from  the 
breaching  and  mortar  battery  against  the  point  of  attack,  Major 
GreenhilPs  column  moved  forward  in  broad  daylight.  As  it 
approached  the  outer  wall,  Lieutenant  Nattes  ascended  the  breach 
in  front,  and,  having  gained  the  summit,  fell  pierced  by  seven 
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bullets.  The  storming  party  continued  to  advance  under  a fire  of 
small  arms,  by  which  the  commanding  officer  was  wounded.  While 
the  column  was  under  partial  covey,  the  scaling-ladders  were  dropped 
from  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  ladders  failed  to  reach  the  ground, 
and  Colonel  McDowell,  seeing  that  there  were  unknown  difficulties 
inside  of  the  outer  wall,  recalled  the  troops.  Colonel  Stewart's 
attack  was  begun  earlier,  and  was  more  successful.  Before  day- 
light he  had  gained  part  of  the  town  ; and  afterwards,  with  the  help 
of  Major  McBean’s  column  gained  the  whole. 
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As  this  attempt  to  storm  the  fort  had  failed  it  was  determined 
to  attack  from  the  town  side.  On  the  29th,  as  a preliminary 
measure,  all  the  guns  were  withdrawn  from  the  batteries,  with 
the  exception  of  the  six-pounders  in  the  post  of  Sangameshvar. 
During  that  night  and  the  next  day  the  avenues  connecting 
the  fort  with  the  town  were  barricaded;  and,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
in  case  of  any  flooding  of  the  river,  the  camp  was.  moved 
across  the  river  to  a spot  which  had  the  Girna  close  to  its  rear. 
The  former  position  continued  to  be  held  by  fifty  rank  and  file  of 
His  Majesty’s  Royal  Scots,  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  13th  Regiment, 
the  battalion  of  the  Russell  Brigade,  and  some  Auxiliary  Horse  ; 
Holkar’s  Irregular  Contingent,  with  two  companies  of  the  2nd 
Battalion  of  the  14th  Regiment,  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town.  At  the  same  time  the  construction  of  a redoubt  was  begun  in 
the  rear  of  the  old  breaching  battery.  While  by  these  dispositions 
the  place  was  completely  blockaded,  preparations  were  made  for 
a fresh  attack  from  the  opposite  side  so  soon  as  a train,  then  on. its 
way  from  Ahmadnagar,  should  arrive.  During  this  pause  in  the  firing 
the  garrison  had  time  to  reflect  on  their  situation,  and  were  alive  to 
its  danger.  They  endeavoured  to  open  communication;  but  the 
answer  to  their  advances  leaving  them  no  reason  to  expect  any 
terms,  they  declined  an  unconditional  surrender,  and  recommenced 
hostilities.  On  the  4th  of  June,  as  the  redoubt  was  finished,  all 
the  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Musam,  except  the  Russell 
Battalion  and  the  Poona  Auxiliary  Horse,  were  drawn  to  the  camp ; 
and  on  the  next  day,  two  howitzers  opened  on  the  fort  from  the 
town.  On  the  Gth,  the  galleries  of  three  mines  were  begun  from  the 
nearest  points  of  the  town  against  the  three  opposite  towers  of  the 
outer  line  of  works.  But  a stratum  of  rock  prevented  any  but  the 
rmlit  mine  from  being  continued.  Little  more  was  done  till  the  10th, 
when  Major  Watson’s  detachment  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  4tli 
Bombay  Native  Infantry,  a detail  of  Artillery  with  four . eighteen- 
pounders,  two  twelve-pounders,  and  six  mortars,  nruved  fiom 
Ahmadnagar.  On  the  same  night  the  mortars  were  brought  into 
battery,  and  on  the  following  morning  opened  an  unrelenting 
discharge,  which  at  eleven  fired  two  of  the  enemy’s  magazines. 
The  explosion  overthrew  to  its  foundation  a large  portion  of  the 
eastern  curtain  of  the  inner  line,  exposing  to  view  the  interior  of  the 
place.  Two  of  the  eighteen-pounders  were  immediately  brought  into 
position,  to  the  right  of  the  mortar-battery,  to  take  off  the  defences 
near  the  breach.  The  remaining  two  were  carried  down  the  bank 
of  the  river,  still  further  to  the  right,  to  breach  the  outer  line.  So 
effective  was  the  fire  of  these  mortars  that,  on  the  evening  of  the 
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twelfth,  a deputation  came  from  the  garrison  and  continued 
negotiations  till  the  following  day.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  a 
native  officer  and  twenty  men  should  be  admitted  into  the  inner  fort 
and  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  one  of  the  towers  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  thirteenth.  Next  morning,  the  British  line  was 
drawn  up  near  the  outer  gate  ; and  at  nine  the  garrison  numbering 
310,  forty  of  them  Hindustanis,  marched  out  and  formed  in  front 
of  it.  They  then  grounded  their  arms,  and  were  conducted  to  a 
quarter  of  the  town  which  was  set  apart  for  their  use.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McDowell  returned  their  small  daggers  to  many  of  the 
Arabs  as  they  were  generally  handed  down  from  father  to  son  and 
were  considered  almost  sacred.1 

The  British  loss,  from  the  18th  to  the  29th  of  May,  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  nine  killed  and  wounded,  including  officers, 
among  whom  were  the  successive  commandants  of  the  detail  of 
sappers  and  miners.2 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Peshwa’s  territory  a considerable  force 
was  kept  with  its  head-quarters  at  Malegaon.3 

In  1827  Malegaon  had  900  houses  and  100  shops.4 

^ Ma'nikpunj  is  a ruined  uninhabited  fort  six  miles  south  of 
JNandgaon,  and  about  two  miles  north-west  of  the  Kasarbari  pass. 
Captain  Briggs,  who  visited  Manikpunj  in  1818,  describes  it  as  a 
very  low  hill  with  an  easy  ascent.  There  were  two  miserable-looking 
gates,  and  a bad  wall  ran  round  the  hill  except  a space  of  about  forty 
yards,  where  the  scarp  was  steep  enough  not  to  require  strengthen- 
ing. A large  unfortified  rock  rose  out  of  the  middle  of  the  fort, 
and  filled  the  whole  space,  except  a road  of  about  fifteen  paces  all 
round  between  it  and  the  wall.  The  water-supply  was  ample.5  In 
1827  Clunes  notes  that  Manikpunj  fort  was  abandoned.6  In  1862 
it  was  described  as  a natural  stronghold  provided  with  cisterns. 


1 Before  allowing  Lieutenant-Colonel  McDowell  to  hoist  the  British  colours  in  the 
fort,  the  garrison  demanded  a written  paper  stating  that  they  should  have  protection 
for  themselves  and  families  to  their  destination.  The  paper  was  written  in  the 
Mar&thi  language  aud  contained  an  equivocal  clause  which  might  be  construed  that 
the  Arabs  might  go  where  they  pleased  or  to  their  own  place  of  destination. 
Captain  Briggs,  then  Civil  Commissioner  of  Khandesh,  forwarded  a copy  of  the  terms 
to  Mr.  Elphinstone  asking  for  orders.  Meantime  the  Arabs  were  in  confinement  and 
the  matter  being  doubtful  they  were  moved  from  Malegaon  to  Surat.  On  their  arrival 
at  Surat  as  prisoners  the  Arabs  made  an  insolent  demand  for  pay  from  the  British 
authorities  there.  They  threatened  that  unless  the  authorities  complied  with  their 
demands,  they  would  attack  the  castle.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  that  the 
Arabs  should  be  discharged.  MarMha  and  Pendlnlri  Summary,  208-216. 

2 The  details  are  : thirty-three  killed,  including  four  Lieutenants,  one  Ensign  and 

twenty-eight  rank  and  file  ; and  175  wounded,  two  of  them  Majors,  three  Lieutenants 
two  Ensigns,  five  serjeants,  and  163  rank  and  file,  including  four  native  officers’. 

Pendh/iri  and  Mar&tha  War  Papers,  376.  The  ordnance  used  in  the  siege  were  ten  iron 
eighteen-pounders,  and  two  iron  and  three  brass  twelve-pounders,  eight  brass  six- 
pounders,  one  ten-inch  mortar,  five  eight- inch  mortars,  one  five  and  a half  inch  mortar 
two  eight-inch  howitzers,  and  four  five  and  a half  inch  howitzers.  The  ammunition 
expended  was  3462  eighteen-pound  shots,  2395  twelve-pound  shots,  21  twelve-pound 
grape  shots,  500  six-pound  shots,  50  six-pound  grape  shots,  98  ten-inch  shells  1004 
eight-inch  shells,  233  five  and  a half  inch  shells,  six  eight-inch  carcasses  or  mortar 
bombs,  and  35,500  pounds  of  gunpowder.  The  stores  used  were  10,277  sand-hacA 
500  gabions  and  470  fascines.  Lake’s  Sieges,  134-135,  & ’ 

l See  above  p.  198.  4 Clunes’  Itinerary,  23,  5 Captain  Briggs’  Report. 
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Manma'd  in  Chanclor,  forty-five  miles  north-east  of  Nasik,  had  in 
1881  a population  of  3790.  The  town  belongs  to  the  Vinchurkar.  It  is 
the  junction  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  Dhond  and  Manmad  railways. 
Besides  the  ordinary  offices  and  a waiting-room,  belonging  to  the 
Peninsula  but  used  by  both  railways,  the  Dhond  and  Manmad 
railway  has  a temporary  refreshment  room  with  messman  and  ten 
temporary  bungalows  occupied  by  an  engineer  and  overseer,  and 
drivers  and  guards.  There  is  also  a temporary  hospital,  and 
apothecaryJs  quarters.  The  traffic  returns  show  for  the  Peninsula 
station  an  increase  in  passengers  from  53,748  in  1873  to  226,400  in 
1881,  and  in  goods  from  15,369  to  30,138  tons ; while  for  the  Dhond 
and  Manmad  station  there  is  an  increase  in  passengers  from  51,478 
in  1879  to  103,843  in  1880,  and  a fall  in  goods  from  2072  to  1548 
tons.  Near  the  station  is  a cotton  press  and  much  cotton  from 
Khandesh  and  Malegaon  takes  rail  here.  The  town  has  a post  office, 

Markinda,  a hill  fort  in  Kalvan,  4384  feet  above  sea  level,  stands 
opposite  the  sacred  hill  of  Saptashring  or  Chatarsingi.  Captain 
Briggs,  who  visited  Markinda  in  1818,  described  it  as  a small 
barren  rock  rising  out  of  a flat  hill.  It  faced  the  Ravlya-Javlya  hill, 
and  between  the  two,  over  a low  neck  of  hill,  ran  the  pass  leading 
from  Kalvan  to  Khandesh.  From  this  pass  two  roads  struck  in 
opposite  directions,  one  to  Markinda  and  the  other  to  Ravlya-Javlya. 
The  ascent  to  the  fort  was  very  difficult.  At  the  top  was  a door 
and  a ruined  wall.  The  water-supply  was  ample,  but  there  was  no 
place  for  storing  guns  except  thatched  houses  where  five  of  the 
Peshwa’s  militia  lived.  There  is  a peak  on  a tableland  on  the  top, 
and  to  the  south  of  it  is  a pond  near  an  urnbar  tree  called  Kotitirth. 
People  come  in  large  numbers  to  bathe  here  on  no-moon  Mondays 
or  somvati  amdvdsyas.  There  is  another  pool  or  tirth  on  the  summit 
called  Kamandalu  or  the  waterpot,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Moghals.  East  of  Kamandalu  are  two  underground  magazines 
or  granaries.  To  the  west  of  the  magazines  is  a perennial  reservoir 
with  excellent  water  called  Motitanki.  The  old  name  of  the  hill  is 
Mayur  Khandi  or  the  Peacock?s  Hill.1  The  resemblance  of  sound 
has  given  rise  to  a local  story  that  the  hill  is  called  after  the  sage 
Markandeya  who  lived  on  it  and  persuaded  Devi  to  punish  Bhimasur 
and  other  demons  who  were  attacking  Brahman  recluses.  Under 
the  name  Mayur  Khandi,  Markinda  appears  as  the  place  from 
which  two  grants  were  issued  by  the  Rashtrakuta  king  Govind  III, 
in  a.d.  808  ( Shah  730).  If  not  a Rashtrakuta  capital,  it  must  have 
been  an  outpost  or  at  least  a place  of  occasional  residence.2  Under 
the  Peshwas  a garrison  was  kept  on  the  hill.  The  hill  slopes 
were  not  originally  cultivated,  but  crops  have  been  grown  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  and  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  slopes  were 
surveyed. 

Mullier  Fort  in  Satana,  on  a hill  about  two  miles  south  of 
Mulher  town  and  2000  feet  above  the  plain,  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
Musam  valley  about  forty  miles  north-west  of  Malegaon.  The  hill 


1 Ind.  Ant.  VI.  64  ; Jour.  R.  A.  Soc.  V.  (Old  Series)  350, 

2 Ind.  Ant.  VI.  64  ; Dr,  Burgess’  Bidar  and  Aurangabad,  32, 
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is  half  detached  from  a range  which  rises  westwards  till  it  culminates 
in  Saler  about  twelve  miles  further  west.  The  hill  has  three  fortified 
peaks  near  one  another,  Mulher  in  the  middle,  Mora  to  the  east,  and 
Hatgad  to  the  west. 

Mulher,  the  strongest  of  the  three,  and  known  as  Bala  Killa  or  the 
citadel,  is  about  half  a mile  in  extent.  About  half  way  up,  after 
passing  three  gateways,  comes  a rolling  plateau  with  the  ruins  of 
what  must  have  been  a considerable  town.  There  are  still  some 
houses  of  Kanojia  Brahmans,  some  bungalows,  and  a mosque,  and 
some  cisterns  and  reservoirs.1  The  whole  plateau  is  beautifully 
wooded  chiefly  with  mangoes  and  banyans.  It  is  defended  by  a 
masonry  wall  which  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  lower  slope  and  at 
each  end  is  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  upper  scarp  which  is  about  100 
feet  high.  The  upper  scarp  is  approached  through  the  usual 
succession  of  gateways.  The  further  ascent  is  undefended  until  an 
angle  is  reached  in  the  natural  scarp  above,  and -the  crevice  leading 
thence  to  the  plateau  above  the  scarp  is  defended  by  a succession 
of  gateways  now  more  or  less  ruined.  The  point  of  the  plateau 
thus  reached  is  nearly  at  the  western  end  of  the  westmost  of  the 
two  plateaus  of  which  the  hill  top  is  formed.  There  is  a more 
prominent  angle  and  crevice  nearer  the  middle  of  the  hill  top, 
but  the  top  of  this  crevice  has  been  closed  by  a solid  masonry  wall, 
which  also  forms  a connection  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
plateau  which  are  at  this  point  separated  by  a dip  of  some  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet. 


The  east  half  of  the  plateau  is  slightly  higher  than  the  west  half, 
and  is  defended  at  the  point  just  mentioned  by  walls  and  gateways, 
which  make  the  eastern  part  a citadel  or  inner  place  of  defence. 
Near  the  third  gate  are  three  guns  known  as  Fateh-i-lashhar , 
Bdmprasdd,  and  Shivprasdd,  each  seven  feet  long.  There  was  a fourth 
gun  called  Mdrkandeya  Top  which  the  British  Government  is  said 
to  have  broken  and  sold.  On  the  flat  top  inside  the  fort  are  the 
ruins  of  a large  court-house,  and  a temple  of  Bhadangnath  in  good 
repair  with  a terrace  in  front  bearing  an  inscription.  Here  and 
there  on  the  slopes  are  about  fifteen  reservoirs,  some  under  ground, 
others  open.  All  of  them  hold  water  throughout  the  year.  There  are 
two  ammunition  magazines  and  a third  with  three  compartments. 

History.  According  to  a local  story,  during  the  time  of  the  Pandavs,  Mulher 

fort  was  held  by  two  brothers,  Mayuradkvaj  and  Tamradhvaj.  The 
first  historical  reference  is  in  the  Tarikh-i-Firozsliahi,  which  says  that 
about  1340,  the  mountains  of  Mulher  and  Saler  were  held  by  a chief 
named  Mandeo.2  The  next  mention  of  Mulher  is  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari 
(1590)  which  notices  Mulher  and  Saler  as  places  of  strength  in 


1 There  are  ten  ponds,  five  with  a constant  supply  of  water  and  five  which  dry  in 
the  hot  season.  Of  the  five  which  last  throughout  the  year  the  Moti  Talav  or  Pearl 
Pond  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  water.  There  are  temples  of  Mah&dev, 
K&m,  and  Ganpati,  and  a tomb  of  a Musalmdn  saint  named  B&la  Pir.  On  one  of  the 
stone  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Ganpati  is  a Mar&thi  inscription  dated  Sliah  1534 
(Ay.  1612)  Paridhdvi  samvatsar.  It  is  in  four  lines  of  Devn&gari  letters  and  records  the 
building  of  a mandap  by  Prat&psh&h  who  was  then  chief  of  B&glan,  See  above  p.  188. 

2 Elliot  and  Dowson,  III,  256. 
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Baglan.1  In  1609  the  chief  of  Mulher  and  Saler  furnished  3000 
men  towards  the  force  that  was  posted  at  Ramnagar  in  Dharampur 
to  guard  Surat  from  attack  by  Malik  Ambar  of  Ahmadnagar.2  In 
1610  the  English  traveller  Finch  describes  Mulher  and  Saler  as  fair 
cities  where  mahmudis  were  coined.3  They  had  two  mighty  castles, 
the  roads  to  which  allowed  only  two  men  or  one  elephant  to  pass. 
On  the  way  were  eighty  small  fortresses  to  guard  the  passages.  On 
the  top  of  the  mountains  there  was  good  pasture  with  plenty  of  grain 
and  numerous  fountains  and  streams  running  into  the  plain.4  In 
1637  Mulher  was  attacked  by  a Moghal  army.  Trenches  were 
opened  and  the  garrison  was  so  hard  pressed  that  the  Baglan  king 
Bharji  sent  his  mother  and  his  agent  with  the  keys  of  Mulher  and 
of  seven  other  of  his  forts.5  In  1663  the  hill  forts  of  Mulher 
and  Saler  were  in  the  hands  of  Shivaji.6  In  1665  Thevenot  calls 
Mouler  the  chief  town  in  Baglan.7  In  1672  Mulher  and  Saler  were 
plundered  by  Shivaji.8  In  1675  it  is  shown  as  Mouler  in  Fryer’s 
map.9  In  1680  the  commandant  of  Mulher  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  seize  Aurangzeb’s  rebel  son  prince  Akbar.10  In  1682 
all  attempts  to  take  Saler  by  force  having  failed,  the  Mulher 
commandant  Neknamkhan  induced  the  Saler  commandant  to 
surrender  the  fort  by  promises  and  presents.11  In  1750  Tieffenthaler 
describes  Saler  and  Mulher,  one  on  the  top  and  the  other  in  the  middle 
of  a hill,  as  very  strong  eminences  built  with  excellent  skill,  connected, 
by  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  with  rivulets,  lakes,  and  houses  in  the 
middle  of  the  hill.12  In  the  third  Maratha  war  Mulher  surrendered 
to  the  British  on  the  15th  of  July  1818.  An  amnesty  was  granted 
to  Ramchandra  Janardan  Fadnavis  who  held  the  fort  for  the 
Mara  thus.  The  surrender  of  Mulher  ended  the  third  Maratha  war.13 
In  1826  a Committee  of  Inspection  described  Mulher  as  a high  rock 
of  an  irregular  and  rugged  shape  and  of  a large  area,  towering  above 
and  within  the  precincts  of  a lower  fort.  The  approach  to  the  lower 
defences  was  easy  and  practicable  for  loaded  cattle ; and  it  was 
tolerably  defended  by  a line  of  works  and  gates,  running  along  the 
north  and  east  side.  To  the  north  were  two  gateways,  the  first 
protected  by  two  large  towers  without  a gate  ; the  second  without 
towers  but  with  a gate  in  fair  repair,  only  that  the  wicket  was  missing. 


1 Gladwin’s  Ain-i- Akbari,  II.  73.  According  to  the  local  story  during  Moghal  rule 
the  fort  was  owned  by  two  independent  Kshatriya  chiefs,  Prat&pshah  and  Bair4mshah. 
These  chiefs  held  about  1500  villages,  the  present  district  of  B&gl&n  and  the  D4ngs. 
They  were  very  rich  and  had  jewels  of  great  value  and  a white  elephant.  The 
Moghals  required  the  two  chiefs  to  do  homage  at  Delhi.  The  chiefs  refused,  and  the 
hill  stood  a siege  of  twelve  years  but  had  then  to  surrender.  The  country  fell  to  the 
Moghals  and  the  guns  and  the  white  elephant  went  to  Delhi. 

2 Watson’s  Gujar&t,  68. 

3 The  mahmudi, perhaps  called  after  the  Gujar&t  king  Mahmud Begada  (1459-1511), 
varied  in  value  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  (as.  8-12).  Watson’s  Gujarat,  19,  64. 

4 Finch  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  VIII.  278.  6 Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  66. 

6 Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  22.  7 Voyages,  V.  247. 

8 Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  26 ; Scott’s  Deccan,  II.  25,  27. 

9 New  Account,  50.  10  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  309. 

11  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  312.  12  Des.  Hist,  et  Geog.  de  l’lnde,  I.  365. 

13  Pendh&ri  and  Mar&tha  Wars,  381-382.  The  bars  of  the  cash-room  in  the  present 

Satdna  treasury  are  composed  of  the  barrels  of  flint-locks  taken  from  Mulher, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S. 
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The  lower  fort  contained  a village  or  petta,  with  many  houses, 
most  of  them  empty.  It  was  well  supplied  with  water  from  rock- 
cut  cisterns,  and  appeared  to  have  every  requisite  for  a considerable 
settlement.  The  ascent  to  the  upper  fort  was  by  a narrow  winding 
and  precipitous  pathway  at  every  turn  well  commanded  from  above. 
Within  one  or  two  hundred  yards  of  the  top  began  a line  of  parallel 
defences  of  eight  well  built  curtains  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other  which  continued  to  the  entrance  by  two  strong  gateways 
leading  to  the  top.  Inside  the  fort  there  were  only  two  buildings, 
ruinous  and  uninhabited,  but  numerous  sites  showed  that  it  must 
once  have  held  a large  population.  There  was  a good  water-supply 
in  ponds  and  reservoirs,  and  there  were  some  dry  and  secure 
store-rooms  large  enough  to  hold  provisions  and  ammunition  for  a 
considerable  garrison  for  a year.  Nature  had  done  so  much  for  the 
strength  of  the  upper  fort  that  there  had  keen  no  occasion  to  add 
artificial  works.  The  Committee  recommended  some  slight  repairs 
to  the  gateway  and  that  a native  officer  with  twenty-five  militia  or 
sibandis  should  be  stationed  on  the  hill.  In  1862  the  fort  was 
described  as  in  a strong  natural  position  on  a high  hill  very  difficult 
of  access.1 

Mora  Fort  rises  on  a square  terrace-like  peak  on  the  east  of  the 
hill.  The  ascent  is  by  rock-cut  steps  from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The 
fort  is  said  to  have  had  walls  and  a rampart  of  laterite  and  mortar 
masonry  and  five  gateways  along  the  ascent  well  flanked  and  defended. 
All  of  these  have  fallen  out  of  repair.  Inside  are  five  rock-cnt 
cisterns  holding  water  throughout  the  year  and  on  the  hill  top  is  a 
reservoir  which  runs  dry  in  the  hot  weather.  There  are  several 
buildings  within  the  fort  most  of  them  out  of  repair.  They  consist 
of  a sadar  or  office,  a terrace-roofed  stone  building  with  wooden 
pillars,  a shrine  or  ota  of  Bhadangnath,  a ling  of  Mahadev,  and  the 
tomb  of  a Musalman  saint.  Besides  these  there  are  several  rock-cut 
cellars  for  grain  and  ammunition.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  is 
said  to  have  been  a settlement  of  Pendharis. 

Na  gpur  in  Nandgaon,on  the  railway  about  three  miles  north-east 
of  Manmad,  with  in  1881  a population  of  255,  has  a carved 
Hemadpanti  temple  thirty-four  feet  long  by  twenty-six  broad.2 

Naital,  a small  village  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Nasik,  with 
in  1881  a population  of  641,  has  a yearly  fair  held  on  Posh  Shudha 
14th  (January)  in  honour  of  Matobadev,  lasting  for  six  days.  About 
5000  people  assemble  from  the  neighbourhood. 

Na  mpur,  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Satfina,  with  in  1881  a 
population  of  3338,  has  a yearly  fair  in  the  month  of  Chaitra  (March- 
April).  The  fair  is  attended  by  about  10,000  persons  and  lasts  for  a 
week. 

Na'ndgaon,  thehead-quarters  of  the  Nandgaon  sub -division,  with 
in  1881  a population  of  4416,  is  a station  on  the  Peninsula  railway 
about  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Nasik.  This  is  the  nearest  station 
to  the  Elura  caves  in  the  Nizam/ s territories  with  which  it  is 


1 Govt.  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 


2 Dr.  Burgess’  List  of  Archaeological  Remains. 
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connected  by  a made-road  of  forty-fonr  miles.  The  town  has  the  Chapter  XIV. 
ordinary  sub-divisional  revenue  and  police  offices  and  a post  office.  pjaceg  ofinterest 
The  railway  station  is  comfortable  with  good  refreshment  and 
waiting  rooms.  Seventy-five  yards  behind  the  station  is  a travellers’  Nandgaon. 
bungalow  with  three  rooms. 

The  station  traffic  returns  show  an  increase  in  passengers  from 
28,748  in  1873  to  37,125  in  1881,  and  in  goods  from  6760  to  16,272 
tons. 

N a ndur,  near  the  meeting  of  the  Kadva  and  Godavari  about  Nandur. 
six  miles  south  of  Niphad,  with  in  1881  a population  of  1403,  has, 
on  a small  rocky  islet,  a temple  of  Madhyameshvar  Mahadev,  said  to 
be  about  200  years  old.  The  temple  is  a plain  building  of  stone 
and  mortar  (42'  x 30'  X 2T).  There  is  a hall  or  sabhamandap  with 
small  arched  entrances,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a lamp-pillar  or  dipmal 
five  feet  round  and  nine  feet  high.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
ruined  wall.  The  lamp-pillar  has  an  inscription,  dated  1738, 
recording  the  name  of  an  ascetic.1  Besides  this  there  are  smaller 
temples  of  Siddheshvar,  Mrigavyadheshvar,  Mahadev,  and  Ganpati. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Godavari  is  a stone  tomb  called  Agar,  about 
eleven  feet  square  and  two  feet  high.  It  is  said  to  be  about  ninety 
years  old  and  to  have  been  erected  on  the  spot  where  an  officer  of 
Holkar  was  buried. 

Na'sik,2  in  north  latitude  20°  and  east  longitude  73°  5T,  the  head-  NIsik. 
quarters  of  the  Nasik  District,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Godavari,  about  four  miles  north-west  of  the  Nasik  Road  station 
on  the  Peninsula  railway,  with  which  it  is  joined  by  a bridged  and 
metalled  road.  The  1881  census  returns  show  that  Nasik  is  the 
sixteenth  city  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  with  a town  site  of  357 
acres  and  a population  of  24,101  or  sixty-seven  persons  to  the 
square  acre. 

Prom  the  railway  station  the  road  passes  north-west  across  an  open  Description, 
arable  plain.  About  three  miles  to  the  west  is  a group  of  steep 
bare  hills,  the  eastern  end  of  the  Anjaneri-Trimbak  range.  In 
a low  scarp  that  runs  along  the  north  face  of  the  pointed  hill 
furthest  to  the  east  are  the  Pandu  Lenas,  a group  of  old  (b.c.  200- 
a.d.  600)  Buddhist  caves.  To  the  north  of  the  station  the  ground 
rises  slightly  and  the  soil  grows  poorer.  In  the  distance  about  ten 
miles  to  the  north  is  the  rough  picturesque  group  of  the  Bhorgad- 
Ramsej  hills  with  the  sharp  cone  of  the  Chambhar  Cave  hill  closer 
at  hand  to  the  right,  and  on  a clear  day  behind  the  Chambhar  Cave 
hill  the  rugged  broken  line  of  the  Chandor  range  stretching  far  to 
the  east.  About  a mile  from  Nasik,  near  the  hollow  of  the  Nasardi 
stream,  the  country  grows  richer.  It  is  parcelled  into  hedged  fields 
and  gardens  and  adorned  by  groves  and  lines  of  well-grown 
mango  trees.  The  road  crosses  the  Nasardi  a little  below  a rocky 


1 The  inscription  is,  Shah  1661,  Siddhdrtln  ndm  samvatsare,  Shravan  vadya  13, 
Shambhugir  Bdva  Mahdr&j,  Math  Mauje  Nandur,  Madhyames'var’s  disciple  Ndr&yangir 
Niranjani. 

2 In  preparing  the  N&sik  city  account  much  help  has  been  received  from 
Mr,  Raglioji  Trimbakji  Sd,nap  and  Rdv  Bahadur  K&shin&th  MahMev  Thatte. 
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barrier  which  daring  the  rainy  season  forms  a pretty  waterfall.  A 
little  above  the  waterfall  on  the  right  bank  are  the  buildings  of  the 
new  Government  distillery.  To  the  north  of  the  Nasardi  the  country 
continues  rich  and  well  tilled.  Close  to  Nasik,  to  the  north-west,  the 
Godavari  is  hid  by  a long  line  of  high  ground  which  with  four  or 
five  spurs  to  the  east  and  south  rises  red  with  house  tops  and 
crowned  with  lofty  trees  sixty  to  seventy  feet  above  the  road.  At 
the  south-east  of  the  town  the  station  road  is  joined  from  the  right 
by  the  east  branch  of  the  Bombay- Agra  road  from  the  hollow  of 
the  Nagjhiri  stream  which  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  Nasik.  The 
road  then  passes  west,  with  the  town  on  the  right  and  the  Mha.rs* 
quarters  on  the  left,  to  the  vankadi  or  crooked,  also  known  as  the 
sdt-pay ri  or  seven-stepped,  well  where  the  Agra  road  turns  to  the 
south  and  the  town  road  turns  to  the  north.  A short  distance  along 
the  Agra  road  on  the  left  is  the  travellers*  bungalow  and  on  the  right 
a road  leads  to  the  residences  of  the  European  district  officers. 
The  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  prettily  broken  by  banks  and 
knolls  shaded  by  lofty  mango  tamarind  and  banyan  trees. 

The  town  of  Nasik  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Godavari.  The  part 
of  ihe  river  on  which  Nasik  is  built  is  in  shape  like  an  inverted  S 
with  a bend  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left.  The  city 
contains  three  main  divisions  : Old  Nasik,  the  sacred  settlement 
of  Panchvati,  a place  of  no  great  size  on  the  left  or  east 
bank  of  the  river ; middle  or  Musalman  Nasik,  formerly  called 
Gulshanabad  or  the  City  of  Roses,  on  the  right  bank  and  to 
the  south  of  Panchvati ; and  modern  or  Maratha  Nasik,  also  on 
the  right  bank,  lying  north  and  west  of  Musalman  Nasik  and 
west  of  Panchvati.  The  most  important  of  these  three  divisions 
is  middle  Nasik  across  the  river  and  to  the  south  of  Panchvati. 
Though  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Western  suburbs  which  were 
added  by  the  Marathas  it  is  known  as  Musalman  Nasik,  middle 
Nasik  is  an  old  Hindu  settlement.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Nasik  in  Inscription  87  on  the  Bharhut  stupa  in  the  Central 
Provinces  of  about  b.c.  200  and  in  Inscriptions  19  and  21  in  the 
Pandu  caves  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Nasik  of  nearly  the 
same  age. 

The  Marathi  proverb  that  Nasik  was  settled  on  nine  hills1  supports 
the  view  that  the  origin  of  the  name,  or  at  least  the  Brahman 
interpretation  of  the  name,  was  Navshikli  or  the  Nine-peaked.  Except 
Chitraghanta  in  the  north  which  is  isolated  or  nearly  isolated, 
the  hills  on  which  Nasik  is  built  are  spurs  stretching  from  a central 
plateau  rather  than  a line  or  a group  of  separate  hills. 

Its  narrow  winding  streets  and  frequent  hills  make  Nasik  a 
difficult  town  to  understand.  The  following  is  perhaps  the  best 
order  in  which  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  city.  Beginning 
from  the  south,  to  pass  through  the  western  and  northern  suburbs 
which  form  modern  or  Maratha  Nasik  ; then  turning  by  the  north 


1 N dsiJc  nav  tekdvar  -vasavile.  This  seems  more  probable  than  the  common  deri- 
vation from  ndsika  nose.  The  origin  of  the  nose  derivation  is  given  below  under 
History. 
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to  come  back  to  tbe  main  crossing  of  the  river,  and,  after  visiting  Chapter  XIV. 

Panchvati,  to  return  across  the  river  to  Balaji’s  temple,  and  pass  up  rifT-ntprpqt 

the  Main  Bazar  to  the  Collector’s  office.  From  the  Collector’s  office 

to  pass  south  along  one  of  the  main  roads  to  the  City  Cross  or  Nasik. 

Tiundha.  From  Tiundha  to  climb  south  or  south-east  and  visit  the  Description. 

Jama  mosque  which  is  an  old  Hemadpanti  temple  and  the  Old  Fort 

in  the  east,  and  to  return  to  the  Trimbak  Gate  in  the  west  by  the 

dargha  or  Pirzada’s  tomb  and  the  coppersmiths’  quarter.  The  high 

ground  near  the  dargha  commands  a view  of  most  of  the  southern 

quarters  in  which  there  are  few  objects  of  interest. 

From  the  crooked  or  seven-stepped  well  in  the  south-west  the  town 
road  turns  to  the  north,  by  the  post  office  and  the  new  mutton -market, 
through  a fairly  busy  and  well-to-do  quarter  to  the  Trimbak  Gate.  To 
the  north-west,  outside  of  the  Trimbak  Gate,  the  road  runs  through 
the  Marathi  Nava  Pura  or  New  Suburb.  For  a time  it  passes  among 
poor  untidy  houses,  till,  after  crossing  the  small  dry  bed  of  the  north 
branch  of  the  Sarasvati,  it  reaches  a group  of  large  mansions,  most 
of  them,  like  Raja  Bahadur’s,  turning  to  the  high  road  only  a plain 
side-wall.  Beyond  the  large  mansions,  on  slightly  rising  ground,  is 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  part  of  the  Peshwas’  New  Nasik, 
which  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  enriched 
by  the  spoils  of  India.  It  is  crowded  by  large  well  kept  houses. 

The  top  of  one  of  the  largest  mansions,  R£irikar’s  or  the  Peshwa’s 
Old  Palace,  now  the  Court-house,  commands  a view  of  the  long 
stretch  of  red  tiled  roofs  that  slope  gently  south  to  the  Sarasvati  and 
cover  the  rising  ground  to  the  south-east  of  the  stream.  To  the 
south-west  rise  the  picturesque  peaks  of  the  Trimbak  range  ending 
eastwards  in  the  Pandu  Caves  hill ; to  the  west  are  groves  of  fine 
trees ; to  the  north,  beyond  a thick  cluster  of  house  roofs,  is  the 
Godavari  and  a well-wooded  plain  with  the  Bhorgad-Ramsej  hills  in 
the  distance  ; and  to  the  east,  hidden  by  trees,  lie  the  river  and  the 
temples  and  rest-houses  of  Panchvati. 

Beyond  the  Court-house  the  city  ends  northwards  in  the  beautiful 
and  richly  ornamented  temple  of  Sundar  Narayan.  It  stands  on  rising 
ground  near  where  the  Godavari  enters  the  town,  and  takes  its  first 
bend  to  the  right.  To  the  west  of  the  temple  is  the  Sati  Gate,  and  on 
the  river  bank,  about  fifty  yards  outside  of  the  gate,  are  several  plain 
stone  platforms  which  mark  the  spot  where  Hindu  widows  used  to  be 
burned.  Across  the  river,  in  the  hollow  of  the  first  bend,  lies 
Ram  Kund  or  Ram’s  Pool,  the  holiest  spot  in  Nasik,  surrounded 
by  handsome  shrines  temples  and  rest-houses,  and  with  the  white 
dome  of  Kapaleshvar’s  temple  rising  behind  it.  To  the  south  and 
east  of  Sundar  Narayan’ s temple  lies  iiditvar  Peth  or  the  Sunday 
Ward  a quarter  chiefly  of  Kunbis  and  Brahmans,  with  many 
large  well-built  houses.  A winding  lane  leads  down  a slope  past 
the  Peshwa’s  New  Palace  now  the  Collector’s  office.  From 
this  the  Main  Market,  a flat  crowded  road,  between  rows  of 
sweetmeat-sellers  and  cloth  and  brassware  shops,  turns  east  to  the 
river,  on  which  it  opens  just  above  the  large  and  rich  but  plain  and 
ugly  temple  of  Balaji.  Along  the  flat  river  bank  runs  a strong 
stone  wall,  and  above  the  wall  rises  a row  of  lofty  buildings  chiefly 
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temples  and  rest-honses.  At  the  edge  of  the  river  bank,  just  under 
the  wall,  are  clusters  of  small  stone  shrines  and  tombs  built  in 
honour  of  ascetics.  In  the  river  bed,  surrounded  by  water  when  the 
river  is  in  flood,  are  many  temples  and  memorial  buildings.  Close 
at  hand  are  the  square  Kapurthala  tower  and  the  clumsy  Tarakeshvar 
temple  smeared  with  white  and  red  wash,  and  further  north  is  the 
elegant  outline  of  the  black  stone  temple  of  Nilkantheshvar. 

At  the  sacred  crossing  between  Balaji's  and  the  Bameshvar  or 
Narushankar's  temples,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river-bed  is 
paved  with  dressed  stone  broken  by  flights  of  one  or  two  steps 
and  by  many  small  Mahadev  shrines  which  are  hidden  in  times  of 
flood.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  river-bed,  on  the  plinths  of 
the  temples,  across  the  sloping  pavements,  and  along  the  lines  of 
steps,  are  crowds  of  gaily  dressed  water-carriers,  loungers,  and 
bathers.  There  is  also  a sprinkling  of  ascetics  and  beggars  and 
groups  crossing  the  river,  for  the  stream  runs  low  in  the  fair  season 
and  even  during  the  rains  the  water  is  seldom  more  than  waist- 
deep.  On  the  low  eastern  bank,  surrounded  by  water  in  times  of 
flood,  stand  the  black  stone  temples  of  Bameshvar  or  Narushankar 
girt  with  a high  stone  wall  with  a belfry  in  the  centre  of  the  west 
wall  and  ornamental  corner  domes.  Further  up  are  temples  of 
Mahadev  and  Bam  with  graceful  porch  dome  and  spire  which  were 
built  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  pious  In  dor  princess 
Ahalyabai  (1765-1795).  Above  them,  near  where  the  small  stream 
of  the  Aruna  falls  into  the  river,  is  Barn's  Pool,  its  banks  covered 
with  temples  shrines  and  rest-houses  and  crowded  with  pilgrims 
and  bathers.  Beyond  these  are  Lakshman's  Pool  and  Vithoba's 
temple,  and  on  rising  ground  behind  Barn's  Pool,  at  the  top  of  a long 
flight  of  stone  steps,  is  the  large  white-domed  temple  of  Kapaleshvar. 
From  Kapaleshvar,  between  rows  of  rest-houses  temples  and 
untidy  dwellings,  a rough  winding  road  leads  to  the  great  wall 
that  surrounds  Bamji’s  or  Kala  Barn's  temple.  The  temple  is  in 
the  centre  of  a large  space  enclosed  by  arched  cloisters.  To  the 
east  of  the  main  building  is  a handsome  assembly-hall,  which  with 
the  simple  and  massive  masonry  of  the  temple  make  one  of  the 
handsomest  modern  buildings  in  Western  India.  About  200  yards 
north-east  of  Bamji's  temple  is  Sita  Gumpha  or  Sita's  Cave  an 
underground  shrine,  and  a few  yards  to  the  north  are  some  old 
banyan  trees  which  are  believed  to  represent  the  five  banyans  from 
which  Panchvati  took  its  name.  Through  south  Panchvati  a.  roughly 
paved  road  winds  back  towards  the  river  between  rows  of  large 
irregular  houses.  Except  for  its  temples  and  fine  trees  Panchvati  is 
a place  of  little  interest  or  beauty.  A stretch  of  rock  and  sand  on 
the  low  bank  of  the  river  is  the  site  of  the  chief  fair  weather  market 
in  Kasik.  The  site  of  the  market  commands  a good  view  of 
Musalman  and  Marathi  Nasik.  Th  e river  bank  which  is  fringed  with 
temples  and  shrines  rises  slightly  to  the  north  and  is  covered  with 
large  and  lofty  houses.  From  this  it  sinks  to  the  low  thickly-built 
centre  of  the  city  and  again  slopes  upwards  at  first  crowded  and 
then  with  fewer  buildings  till,  near  the  second  bend  of  the  river,  it 
ends  in  a flat-topped  bluff  about  eighty  feet  above  the  river  bed. 
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Crossing  back  from  Narushankar*s  temple  to  Bfilaji’s  temple,  a Chapter  XIV. 
short  distance  along  the  river  bank  leads  south  to  the  Delhi  gate.  tzt  , , 

From  this  the  Delhi  gate  road  passes  south  to  the  Cross  or  Tiundha.  aCeS  0 n er6S 
Most  of  the  houses  in  this  part  of  the  city  are  plain  and  ugly,  but  Nasik. 

some,  notably  Balaji  Thakur*s  on  the  right  close  to  the  Tiundha,  have  Description. 

plain  massive  teak  pillars  with  richly  carved  capitals  and  brackets 
supporting  balconies  faced  with  varied  and  delicate  tracery.  From 
the  Cross  the  best  way  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  is  perhaps  by 
the  Madhali  lane  up  Ganesh  hill  and  across  Sonar  Ali  to  the  Jama 
t mosque.  This  is  a plain  stone  building  of  considerable  size  and  in 
good  repair.  It  is  interesting  because  a doorway  in  the  north  wall 
and  the  principal  entrance  in  the  east  show  that  the  mosque  is  made 
from  an  old  Hindu  temple.  The  temple  belonged  to  Mahalakshmi 
whose  broken  image  is  said  to  be  kept  in  a shrine  of  that  goddess 
in  a suburb  of  the  same  name  to  the  south  of  the  town.  Further 
east,  the  high  ground  ends  in  the  New  Fort  or  Navi  Gadhi,  whose 
bare  flat  top  is  adorned  by  a magnificent  and  very  old  banyan  tree. 

On  a small  spur  to  the  north  of  the  New  Fort  is  the  Potters* 
quarter,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  Potters*  quarter,  separated  by  a 
deep  hollow,  is  the  bare  top  of  the  Old  Fort  or  Juni  Gadhi.  The  old 
gateway  and  walls  have  been  carried  away  and  no  trace  of  building 
is  left  except  a small  ruined  mosque  on  its  western  crest.  The  east 
Bombay- Agra  road  passes  round  the  foot  of  the  old  fort,  along  the 
hollow  of  the  Nagjhiri  streamlet.  It  crosses  the  river  by  a low 
paved  way  built  in  horse-shoe  shape,  the  road  on  either  side  running 
about  eighty  yards  up  the  river.  Below  the  crossing  is  a sloping 
pavement  for  bathing  and  drawing  water,  and  close  to  the  right 
bank,  surrounded  by  the  stream  in  times  of  flood,  is  the  handsome 
stone  temple  of  Talkute.  Further  down  lies  the  ferry  boat  with 
two  landing  piers  and  raised  wire  rope.  Close  to  it  is  the  Hindu 
burning-ground.  Eastward,  beyond  the  hollow  of  the  Nagjhiri,  the 
south  bank  again  rises  and  stretches  east  in  broken  hillocks. 

The  best  general  view  of  the  river  and  city  of  Nasik  is  from  View. 

Mr.  Baghoji  Sanap*s  residence  on  the  crest  of  the  high  bluff  to  the 
west  of  the  old  fort,  a little  below  the  second  bend  of  the  river. 

Down  the  centre,  gay  with  loungers  and  bathers,  winds  the 
broad  Godavari,  its  banks  lined  and  its  rocky  bed  dotted  with 
j shrines,  monuments,  and  temples.  During  the  rainy  months  a 
I swift  muddy  current  fills  the  bed  from  bank  to  bank,  and  in  the 
fair  season  a clear  slender  stream  winds  among  the  pavements, 
steps,  and  shrines.  Along  the  west  bank  the  high  southern  bluff 
of  Ganesh  hill  slopes  northwards  to  the  Sarasvati  in  an  unbroken 
stretch  of  red  tiled  roofs.  Beyond  the  Sarasvati,  hidden  by  trees 
and  broken  by  spires  and  pinnacles,  the  roofs  rise  slightly  to  the 
high  ground  at  the  first  bend  of  the  river.  In  the  centre  of  the 
low  eastern  bank,  behind  its  fringe  of  river-side  shrines  and 
temples,  lies  the  town  of  Panchvati,  its  large  red  roofs  relieved  by 
' the  white  domes  of  Kapaleshvar  and  the  black  spire  and  gilded 
pinnacle  of  BamjFs  temple.  To  the  south  stretch  rich  gardens 
and  sugarcane  fields,  fenced  by  trees  and  high  hedgerows,  and 
all  round  are  groves  of  handsome  tamarinds,  nims , banyans,  and 
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mangoes.  North  of  these  groves  a wooded  plain  stretches  to  a 
low  tableland  whose  ends  rise  into  sharp  conical  hills,  in  the  east 
most  of  which  is  carved  a group  of  Jain  temples  known  as  the 
Chambhar  caves.  Behind  this  nearer  range  is  an  irregular  group 
of  higher  and  more  rugged  hills.  Beginning  from  the  right,  the  first 
of  these  hills  is  known  as  Johan  Tekdi  the  Breast  Hill.  The  higher 
level-topped  hill  to  the  left  is  Ram's  Bedstead  or  Rdmsej  Killa  where 
Ram  used  to  rest.  The  hill  with  three  knobs  further  to  the  left  is 
the  Monkey's  Tail  or  Mdhad  Shepia,  and  to  the  left  of  it  is  Moni 
Mhatdri  the  Silent  Old  Woman.  Further  to  the  left  and  close  at 
hand  is  Suliya  or  the  Cone,  the  westmost  point  of  the  plateau  which 
ends  eastwards  in  the  Chambhar  Hill.  Behind  Suliya,  at  about  the 
same  distance  as  Moni  Mhdtari,  is  JDhair  or  Bhorgad  the  Black 
Fort,  with  an  excellent  quarry  from  which  the  stone  of  Kala  Ram's 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  brought.  To  the  left  the  last  in  the 
range  is  Radtondi  or  the  Hill  of  Weeping  because,  it  is  said, 
of  the  roughness  of  the  pass  over  it.  In  clear  weather  the  rugged 
forms  of  the  Ch&ndor  range  may  be  seen  stretching  east  behind  the 
Chambhar  hill.  From  Mr,  Raghoji's  house,  through  the  Sonar 
Ali  and  Budhvar  Peth  wards,  a winding  road  leads  south-west  to 
the  Pirzada's  tomb  or  Dargha.  From  high  ground  near  the  tomb 
the  greater  part  of  the  southern  wards  of  the  town,  in  which  there 
is  little  of  interest,  may  be  seen.  From  the  Dargha  ward  a path 
leads  west  to  the  old  Coppersmiths'  quarters  or  Juni  Tambat  Ali , 
a busy  prosperous  part  of  the  town  with  some  well-carved  house 
fronts.  The  circuit  of  the  town  is  completed  at  Trimbak  Gate  in 
the  south-west  corner  of  Old  Tambat  Ali. 

The1  climate  of  Nasik  is  healthy  and  pleasant.  Even  in  May, 
though  during  the  day  the  wind  is  hot,  the  nights  are  cool  and 
refreshing.  The  prevailing  wind  is  westerly.  Observations  taken 
between  1874  and  1881  show  that  for  upwards  of  ten  months  the 
wind  was  from  the  west  of  north  and  south,  and  that  during  one 
month  only  it  blew  from  north-east  or  south-east.  The  average 
yearly  rainfall  during  the  ten  years  ending  1880  was  29*36  inches. 
The  least  fall  was  18*14  inches  in  1876  and  the  heaviest  56*07  inches 
in  1878.  The  mean  yearly  temperature  during  the  same  period  was 
74°,  the  average  maximum  being  99°  and  the  average  minimum  48°. 
The  death-rate  for  the  same  period  shows  an  average  of  48*14  the 
thousand,  an  abnormally  high  rate  in  so  healthy  a climate  as  Nasik. 
The  death-rate  was  lowest,  32*98  the  thousand,  in  1871,  and  highest, 
78*40  in  1878,  the  year  of  unusual  rainfall.  The  great  mortality  in 
1878  was  due  not  to  cholera  or  small-pox  but  to  fever  and  in  a less 
degree  to  bowel  complaints,  diseases  which  are  always  most  fatal  in 
seasons  of  excessive  damp.  The  death-rate  among  Musa!  mans  is 
extremely  high.  In  Mr.  Hewlett's  opinion  the  high  death-rate  in 
Nasik  is  chiefly  due  to  impure  water  and  imperfect  drainage.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  Nasik  has  a special  importance  because,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  centres  of  pilgrimage,  if  infectious  disease  breaks 
out  in  N&sik,  it  is  likely  to  be  carried  over  the  whole  Presidency. 


1 Sanitary  Commissioner’s  Report  on  Nasik  (1881),  pp.  45-63, 
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The  proverb  Ndsih  nav  tebavav  vasavile,  Nasik  was  settled  on  nine 
bills,  supports  the  view  tbat  the  name  Nasik  is  probably  tbe  Sanskrit 
navshikh  or  the  nine-pointed.  The  total  of  nine  hills  was  probably 
chosen  rather  for  its  holiness  than  its  accuracy.  Even  if  the 
number  was  at  one  time  correct  the  filling  of  hollows  by  earth  and 
ruins  has  made  the  limits  of  the  hills  difficult  to  trace.  Their 
enumeration  differs ; the  following  seems  on  the  whole  the  most 
generally  received  and  the  most  correct  account.  Beginning  with  the 
east,  the  first  hill  is  the  Juni  Gadhi  or  Old  Fort,  an  alluvial  mound 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  high  and  410  feet  longby  320  feet  broad,  of  which 
some  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  on  the  top  seem  to  be  artificial.  The 
north  side,  which  overhangs  the  river,  is  steep  and  to  the  east  south 
and  west  deep  gullies  cut  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  town.  Except 
a ruined  mosque  no  trace  of  its  buildings  remains.  The  second  hill 
lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  Old  Fort.  It  is  known  as  the  New 
Fort  or  Navi  Gradhi  and  was  the  site  of  the  Musalman  Court-house 
and  of  several  large  mansions.  Except  a fine  banyan  tree  and  an  old 
cistern  almost  no  trace  of  the  old  buildings  remains.  Deep  hollows 
mark  off  the  New  Fort  on  the  north  the  east  and  the  south.  To  the 
west  the  ground  is  on  the  same  level  as  its  flat  top.  This  high 
ground  ends  southward  in  the  Pathfinpura  quarter  in  a small  hill 
called  Konkani  Tek  or  East  Konkani  Hill.  Further  west  it  forms 
the  Jogvada  Tek  or  Jogis*  Hill  which  is  now  divided  into  two  parts, 
Jogvada  in  the  south  and  Dargha  to  the  north,  both  of  which 
according  to  local  accounts  were  included  in  the  early  Hindu  Jogis’ 
hill.  The  high  central  land  ends  towards  the  west  in  Mhasrul  Hill, 
perhaps  in  Musalman  times  the  brocade  or  maskru  weavers*  hill,  now 
believed  to  be  called  after  the  god  Mhasoba  but  the  shrine  is  modern. 
The  height  to  the  east  of  Mhasrul  hill  is  Dingar  Ali  Hill,  which 
passes  eastwards  into  the  high  level  of  the  west  of  the  New  Fort. 
Between  Dingar  Ali  hill  and  the  New  Fort  the  high  central  plateau 
ends  northward,  over  the  river  in  two  hills  : Mahalakshmi  Hill 
also  called  Jama  mosque  Hill  or  Son&r  Ali  Hill  on  the  east,  and 
Ganpatfls  Hill  on  the  west.  The  ninth  hill  is  an  isolated  steep  height 
on  the  river  bank  closely  covered  with  houses,  a considerable  distance 
to  the  north  of  GanpatPs  hill  and  between  the  Nav  gate  and  the  Delhi 
gate.  This  is  called  Chitraghanta’s  Hill  after  a shrine  of  the  goddess 
Chitraghanta  on  the  hill  top. 

The  natural  drainage  of  the  town  or  hasba  of  N&sik  is  north  and 
north-east  to  the  Godavari ; east  and  south-east  to  the  Nagjhiri, 
which  winds  round  the  town  to  the  south  and  east  ^ and  joins  the 
Godavari  close  to  the  crossing  of  the  east  Bombay- Agra  road ; and 
west  and  north-west  into  the  Sarasvati,  which  skirts  the  west  and 
north-west  of  the  town  and  falls  into  the  Godavari  near  the  Delhi 
gate.  The  Maratha  suburb  or  pura,  except  a little  in  the  north 
which  drains  into  the  Godavari,  discharges  its  water  east  and  south- 
east into  the  Sarasvati.  A small  area  in  the  north  of  Panchvati 
drains  into  the  Aruna  and  a considerable  section  in  the  south  from 
both  sides  drains  into  the  Vaghadi  or  Varuna.  The  i*est  slopes  west 
to  the  Godavari.  The  four  minor  streams,  the  Nagjhiri,  Sarasvati, 
Aruna,  and  Vdghadi,  are  dry  during  the  fair  weather  and  seldom 
have  much  water  except  in  the  highest  floods.  The  Godavari  which 
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either  directly  or  indirectly  receives  the  whole  of  the  town  drainage 
passes  through  Nasik  in  a double  curve  or  inverted  S from  north-west 
to  south-east.  The  first  part  of  its  course  within  town  limits  is 
towards  the  east.  Near  the  ford,  between  Jenappas  steps  on  the  right 
and  the  Dangar  landing  on  the  left,  it  takes  a gradual  bend  to  the 
south-east  and  flows  south-east  between  Panchvati  and  Nasik  about 
800.  yards  as  far  as  the  Ashra  gate  where  it  turns  to  the  east-. 
At  its  widest  the  river-bed  is  about  two  hundred  yards  broad.  Most 
of  the  bottom  is  trap  rock  but  there  are  patches  and  hollows  of 
coarse  sand. . The  whole  breadth  of  the  river  is  not  covered  with  water 
except  in  high,  floods.  During  much  of  the  rains  there  is  a broad 
margin  at  the  sides  and  patches  of  dry  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  stream. 
In  the  fair  season  the  stream  shrinks  to  a narrow  thread,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  hot.  weather  the  current  almost  ceases.  Even  at 
the  driest,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  are  several  large 
paved  pools  whose  water  almost  never  fails.  All  the  year  round 
pilgrims  come  to  drink  and  to  bathe  in  these  pools  and  on  the  steps 
which  line  great  part  of  the  river-bed  townspeople  come  to  wash 
clothes  and  vessels  and  to  draw  water,  and  at  the  level  sandy  patches 
cattle. come  to  drink.  Except  when  there  is  a strong  scour  during 
the  rains  the  river  wateris  much  defiled  inits passage  through  the  city. 

The  city  of  Nasik  includes  three  main  parts.  Old  Nasik  or 
Panchvati  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  river;  middle  Nasik 
built  on  nine  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  the  south  of 
Panchvati ; and  modern  Nasik  also  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
to  the  west  of  Panchvati  and  to  the  north  and  west  of  middle  Nasik. 
Early  ISasik  or  Panchvati  is  built  on  the  flat  rich  land  which 
stretches  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  includes  two  divisions, 
Panchvati  proper  in  the  west  stretching  from  the  Aruna  stream  in 
the  north-west  to  the  Yaruna  or  Vaghadi  stream  on  the  south-east 
a distance  of  about  500  yards.  To  the  south  of  the  Vaghadi  is  a 
considerable  hamlet  known  as  Ganeshvadi  or  Ganpatks  village, 
Panchvati,  so  called  from  five  banyan  or  vat  trees,  besides  its  temples 
and  ruined  Marathi  mansions,  has  many  large  rest-houses  several 
of  which  have  been  built  within  the  last  four  years  by  Bhatia 
merchants  of  Bombay.  The  inhabitants  are  Brahmans,  Gavlis, 
Sonars,  masons,  religious  beggars,  Kunbis,  Malis,  Kolis,  Bhils,  and 
Komtis.  Some  of  them  are  well-to-do  and  some  are  poor.  The 
eastern  parts  of  Panchvati  on  both  sides  of  the  east  Bombay -Agra 
road  are  well  wooded  with  some  lofty  and  beautifully  grown 
tamarind  and  banyan  trees. 

The1  kasha  or  town  of  Nasik  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river, 
on  the  east  the  east  Bombay-Agra  road  separates  it  from  the  outlying 
suburbs  of  Kagdipura  and  Kolivada,  on  the  south  the  station 
road  separates  it  from  Mahalakshmi  and  the  great  Mhar  quarter,  on 
the  west  the  Navapura  road  and  the  Sarasvati  separate  it  from 
Navapura  or  the  New  Suburb,  and  on  the  north-west  and  part  of  the 
north  the  Sarasvati  separates  it  from  the  northern  suburb  of  Aditvar. 
The  kasha  or  town  of  Nasik  may  for  convenience  be  divided  into  two 


1 Much  of  the  sub-divisional  account  has  been  contributed  by  Dr.  Parker 
Deputy  Sanitary  Commissioner.  * 
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parts  by  aline  which  passes  east  through  the  Trimbak  gate  up  Chapter  XIV. 

the  paved  slope  of  the  Pinjari  Ghat  across  Kazipura  road  and  pl 

Baukar  Ali,  and  then  by  an  imaginary  line  north-east  and  east  across 

the  New  Fort  or  Navi  Gadhi  hill  and  down  the  hollow  between  the  NIsik, 

Old  and  the  New  Fort  hills  east  to  the  site  of  the  old  Darbar  gate.  Sub-Divisions. 

Of  these  two  divisions  that  to  the  north  is  the  kasha  or  town  proper 

and  that  to  the  south  is  the  Kazipura  or  Kazfls  suburb.  The  kasha 

proper  includes  fourteen  main  divisions.  These  are.  beginning  in 

the  north,  Somvar  Peth,  Chitraghanta,  VakiPs  Quarter,  Mhasrul 

Hill,  Tambat  iili,  Dargha,  Dingar  Ali,  an  unnamed  block  for 

which  Madhali  is  suggested,  Ganesh  Hill,  Budhvar  Peth,  Sonar 

ivli,  Naikvadipura,  Kumbharvada,  and  Juni  Gadhi  or  the  Old 

Fort.  The  Kazfis  suburb,  beginning  from  the  west,  includes 

Konkanipura,  Jogvada,  Multanpura,  Kalalpura,  Kazipura, Urdu  Bazar, 

Chopmandai,  Kathada,  Pathanpura,  and  Navi  Gadhi  or  the  New 
Fort.  The  limits  of  the  sub-divisions  are  complicated  and  in  some 
cases  are  disputed.  The  simplest  way  to  describe  their  boundaries 
and  relative  positions  seems  to  be,  keeping  the  southern  division 
distinct  from  the  northern  division,  to  begin  at  the  Trimbak  gate  in 
the  west,  pass  east  through  the  southern  quarters  to  the  New  Fort; 
then  to  describe  the  northern  division  beginning  from  the  Old  Fort  in 
the  east  and  working  back  to  the  central  Cross  or  Tiundha;  from 
Tiundha  to  cross  north-east  to  the  river,  pass  north  to  the  Delhi  gate, 
and  then  south  through  the  western  quarters  to  Trimbak  gate. 

On  entering  the  town  by  the  Trimbak  gate  and  passing  along  the 
Pinjari  Ghat  road  the  land  on  the  left  or  north  is  in  the  Jogvada 
sub-division.  Jogvada  on  the  north  is  separated  by  the  Pinjari 
Ghat  from  Dargha,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Pirzadas,  one  of  the 
two  leading  Musalman  families  of  Nasik ; on  the  east  the  Kazipura 
gate  road  separates  it  from  Kazipura;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded 
by  Multanpura ; on  the  south-west  by  Konkanipura  ; and  on  the  west 
it  ends  in  a point  at  Trimbak  gate.  Jogvada  hill  which  fills  the 
eastern  part  of  the  division  and  stretches  north  into  the  Dargha 
division  is  one  of  the  nine  hills  of  Nasik,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
settlement  of  Jogis  when  Nasik  was  taken  by  the  Musalmans. 

The  people,  who  are  all  Musalmans  chiefly  messengers  and  dust- 
washers,  are  generally  badly  off  living  in  poor  houses.  Konkanipura, 
the  south-west  division  of  the  town,  is  called  after  a settlement  of 
Konkani  Musalmans  who  are  chiefly  rice-dealers  and  are  well-to-do 
living  in  middle  class  houses.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Jogvada,  on  the  east  by  Kalalpura,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  station  road.  The  north-west  end  of  Jogvada  hill  is 
known  as  West  Konkani  Tek  or  hill,  to  distinguish  it  from  East 
Konkani  hill  in  Pathanpura.  Multanpura,  which  lies  to  the 
north-east  of  Konkanipura,  stretches  as  far  east  as  the  Kazipura 
gate  road.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jogvada,  on  the  east  by 
Kazipura,  on  the  south  by  Kalalpura,  and  on  the  west  by 
Konkanipura.  The  people  of  this  sub-division  are  chiefly  Musalmans 
who  sell  homhils  and  other  dry  fish.  They  are  badly  off,  most  of  them 
living  in  poor  and  small  houses.  To  the  south  of  Multanpura  is  the 
small  somewhat  ill-defined  quarter  of  the  pulse-dealers  or  Kalals, 
known  as  Kalalpura.  The  people  are  most  of  them  well-to-do  and 
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live  in  good  houses.  Kalalpura  is  hounded  on  the  north  by 
Multanpura,  on  the  east  by  Urdu  Bazar  and  Chopmandai,  on  the 
south  by  the  station  road,  and  on  the  west  by  Konkanipura.  To 
the  east  of  Kalalpura  is  Chopmandai,  the  market  gardeners'  quarter, 
which,  except  a few  houses  that  straggle  south  to  the  Mharvada,  lies 
to  the  north  of  the  station  road.  Chopmandai,  apparently  the  fuel 
market,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  southern  fringe  of  Kazipura 
which  is  known  as  Urdu  Bazar,  on  the  east  by  Urdu  Bazar,  on 
the  south  by  the  Mharvada,  and  on  the  west  by  Kalalpura.  The 
people  of  this  sub* division  are  mostly  Malis,  husbandmen  and 
vegetable-sellers.  They  are  a middling  class,  living  in  middling  and 
poor  houses.  From  Chopmandai  Urdu  Bazar  passes  east  a3  far  as 
the  Bhagur  gate,  the  houses  lying  chiefly  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Urdu  Bazar  road  between  Kalalpura  and  the  Bhagur  gate.  Urdu 
Bazar  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kazipura,  on  the  east  by 
Kathada,  on  the  south  by  Chopmandai,  and  on  the  west  by  Kalalpura. 
The  people  are  turners,  Tkakurs,  Pardeshi  Telis,  and  Musalmans, 
most  of  them  turners,  fruit-sellers,  hide-dvers,  and  horse-shoers. 
They  are  not  well  off  and  live  in  middling  and  poor  houses.  To  the 
north  of  Urdu  Bazar  is  Kazipura,  the  settlement  of  the  K&zi. 
Saheb,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  two  leading  Musalman  families 
of  Nasik.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Budhvar  Peth,  on  the  east 
by  Pathanpura,  on  the  south  by  Urdu  Bazar,  and  on  the  west 
by  Multanpura  and  Jogvada.  The  people  of  this  sub-division  are 
Musalmans  and  Shimpis,  most  of  them  well-to-do  and  living  in 
middle  class  houses.  To  the  east  of  Kazipura,  and  separated  from 
it  by  Bankar  Ali,  is  Pathanpura.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Naikvadipura  and  Navi  Gadhi,  on  the  east  by  Kathada,  on  the  south 
by  Kathada,  and  on  the  west  by  Kazipura.  The  people  of  this 
sub-division  are  Musalmans,  Chambhars,  Malis,  and  Salis.  They 
are  not  well  off,  most  of  them  living  in  poor  houses.  To  the  south  of 
Pathanpura,  stretching  far  to  the  south-east  with  somewhat  uncertain 
limits,  is  the  large  quarter  of  Kathada  or  the  Balcony,  called  after 
an  ornamental  balcony  which  adorned  an  old  Musalman  mansion. 
Kathada  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pathanpura,  on  the  north-east 
by  the  high  mound  of  Navi  Gadhi,  on  the  east  beyond  the  Bombay- 
Agra  road  by  the  Kagdipura  or  paper- workers'  quarter,  on  the  south- 
east by  the  Kolis  or  fishermen's  quarters,  on  the  south  by 
Mahalakshmi  and  a few  outlying  houses  of  the  Mhars'  quarter,  and 
on  the  west  by  Chopmandai  and  the  Urdu  Bazar.  The  people  of 
this  sub-division  are  chiefly  Musalmans,  Shimpis,  Kolis,  and  Bhois. 
They  are  badly  off,  most  of  them  living  in  poor  and  small  houses. 
To  the  north  of  Kathada  is  Navi  Gadhi  or  the  New  Fort,  a high 
flat-topped  mound  crowned  by  an  old  and  very  lofty  banyan  tree, 
the  site  of  the  Musalman  darbar  or  governor's  house.  The  hill  was 
once  covered  by  the  houses  of  the  chief  Musalman  officials,  but  almost 
all  traces  of  them  have  been  removed.  On  the  north  a deep  gulley 
known  as  the  Darbar  gate  road  separates  the  New  Fort  from 
Kumbharvada  and  the  Old  Fort,  on  the  east  across  the  Bombay- 
Agra  road  is  Kagdipura ; on  the  south  is  Kathada ; and  on  the  west 
the  flat  top  of  the  New  Fort  passes  into  Naikvadipura.  This 
completes  the  quarters  which  have  been  included  in  the  southern 
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division  of  the  town.  To  the  north-east  of  the  Darbar  gate  hollow  Chapter_XIV. 

is  the  Old  Fort  which,  without  any  building  except  a small  mosque,  places  of  Interest. 

occupies  the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  the  town.  To  the  north- 

west  of  the  New  Fort,  separated  from  it  by  a deep  gully,  is  the  ^SIK; 

Kumbharvada  or  Potters'  quarter.  On  the  east  it  stretches  to  bub- Divisions. 

the  end  of  the  spur  on  which  it  is  built,  on  the  south  it  is  bounded 

by  Navi  Gadhi,  on  the  west  it  passes  into  Naikvadipura^  and  on  the 

north-west  it  is  bounded  by  Sonar  Ali  or  the  Jama  mosque  quarter. 

The  people  are  all  Kumbhars,  potters  and  brick  and  tile  makers. 

Naikvadipura,  to  the  south-west  of  Kumbharvada,  is  inhabited  by 
poor  Musalmans,  sometimes  said  to  be  converted  Bhils,  but  there 
must  have  been  a large  foreign  intermixture  as  many  of  them 
have  markedly  Musalman  faces,  long  and  high-featured^  with  full 
beards.  It  stretches  north  almost  to  the  river  near  Ketki  gate.  On 
the  east  is  Kumbharvada,  on  the  south  is  Pathanpura,  and  on  the 
west  is  Budhvar  Peth.  To  the  west  of  Naikvadipura  and  to  the 
north-west  of  Pathanpura,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Kazipura, 
is  BudhvIr  Peth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ganesh  and 
Sonar  Ali  hills,  on  the  east  by  Naikvadipura,  on  the  south  by 
Kazipura,  and  on  the  west  Kazipura  gate  road  separates  it  from 
Dargha  and  Dingar  Ali.  The  people  are  mostly  Brahmans,  Thakurs, 

Telis,  and  Otaris,  the  Brahmans  and  Thakurs  well-to-do  landowners 
and  moneylenders,  the  others  not  well  off.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
rich  and  several  of  them  have  tine  wood  carving.  To  the  south-west 
of  Budhvar  Peth  is  Darghapura  called  after  the  tomb  and  mosque  of 
the  Pirzada  family  which  occupies  what  in  early  Hindu  times  was  the 
north  part  of  Jogvada  hill.  The  people  of  this  sub-division,  who 
are  chiefly  Musalmans  and  Manoris,  are  well  off,  most  of  them 
living  in  middle  class  houses.  Dargha  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Dingar  Ali,  on  the  east  by  Budhvar  Peth,  on  the  south  by  Jogvada 
and  on  the  west  by  Old  Tambat  Ali  or  the  Coppersmiths' 

quarter.  To  the  north  of  Budhvar  Peth^  and  between  it  and 

the  river  is  Sonar  Ali  hill.  Sonar  Ali,  so  called  because 
it  was  formerly  occupied  by  goldsmiths  includes  the  Jama 
mosque,  Mr.  Raghoji’s  house,  and  some  well-carved  dwellings. 

It  runs  north  to  the  river  between  the  Ketki  and  Ashra  gates,  on 
the  north-east  is  the  Old  Fort  and  Kumbharvada,  on  the  east  is 
Naikvadipura,  on  the  south  Budhvar  Peth,  and  on  the  west  Ganesh 
hill.  The  people  are  Sonars,  Vanjaris,  Lingayats,  and  Guravs,most 
of  them  well-to-do  and  living  in  middle  class  houses.  To  the 
west  of  Sonar  Ali  is  Ganesh  hill.  Ganesh  Hill  ends  northwards 
in  a point  at  the  Ashra  gate,  on  the  east  the  Ashra  gate  road 
separates  it  from  Sonar  Ali,  on  the  south  is  Budhvar  Peth,  on 

the  west  is  Dingar  Ali,  and  on  the  north-west  an  unnamed  block 

which  may  be  called  Madhali.  The  people  of  this  division,  who 
are  chiefly  Brahmans  and  Kunbis,  are  well  off,  most  of  them  living 
in  houses  of  the  richer  class.  To  the  south-west  of  Ganesh  hill  is 
Dingar  hill.  Dingar  Hill  is  separated  on  the  north  by  the  Madhali 
lane  from  the  unnamed  block  which  has  been  called  Madhali,  on 
the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Ganesh  hill  and  Budhvar  Peth,  on  the 
south  by  Dargha,  and  on  the  west  by  Mhasrul  hill.  The  people 
are  Brahman  moneylenders  and  beggars  and  Koshti  and  &ali 
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basket-sellers  and  weavers.  They  are  mostly  well  off,  living  in 
houses  of  the  richer  class.  On  the  north-west  Din  gar  Ali  runs  in 
a corner  to  the  Nfisik  Cross  or  Tiundha.  To  the  north  of  Dingar 
Ali  is  the  unnamed  block  for  which  the  name  Madhali  is  suggested. 
Madhali  runs  north  to  the  river  between  the  Ashra  and  Nav  gates. 
On  the  north  the  Nav  gate  road  separates  it  from  Chitraghanta,  on 
the  north-east  is  the  river,  on  the  south-east  is  Ganesh  hill,  on  the 
south  Dingar  All,  on  the  west  Tiundha  Cross,  and  on  the  north-west 
an  unnamed  block  which  lies  between  the  Nav  gate  road  on  the 
south-east  and  the  Delhi  gate  road  on  the  north-west.  This  block, 
which  forms  part  of  Chitraghanta,  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
Vakils*  quarter.  The  Tiundha  or  Cross  gets  its  name  from  the 
tin-vadh  or  Triple  Slaughter  by  Ram  of  the  giants  Khar  the  ass- 
faced, Dushan  the  ugly-faced,  and  Trisliira  the  three-headed.  It 
may  be  considered  the  heart  of  the  town  and  is  the  meeting-place 
of  five  main  roads,  the  Nav  gate  road  on  the  north-east,  the 
Madhali  lane  on  the  south-east,  the  Old  Tambat  Ali  road  on  the 
south,  BhadrakalPs  lane  on  the  west,  and  the  Delhi  gate  road  on 
the  north.  At  this  place  the  Eoli  is  burned  every  March- April  and 
garlands  of  mango  leaves,  stretched  across  each  of  the  four  main 
roads  show  that  like  other  crosses  this  Tiundha  is  feared  as  a 
gathering  place  for  spirits.  At  the  Tiundha  end  of  the  Delhi  gate 
road  on  the  west  side  is  Balaji  Thakur’s  house  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  wood  carving  in  Nasik.  The  unnamed  block  or 
Vakii/s  Quarter  to  the  north  of  the  Tiundha  Cross  is  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  Chitraghanta  hill,  on  the  south-east  by  the 
block  which  has  been  called  Madhali,  on  the  south  by  the  Tiundha 
Cross,  and  on  the  west  by  Somvar  Peth.  To  the  north  of  the 
VakiPs  and  Madhali  quarters  is  Chitraghanta  with  a.  high  steep 
bill  whose  eastern  face  slopes  to  the  river  between  the  Nav  and  the 
Delhi  gates.  Chitraghanta,  which  takes  it  name  from  a small 
shrine  to  Chitraghanta  devi  on  the  hill  top,  is  on  the  north  separated 
by  the  Delhi  gate  road  from  Somvar  Peth,  on  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  the  river,  on  the  south  by  the  Madhali  and  VakiPs  quarters, 
and  on  the  west  by  Somvar  Peth.  The  people,  who  are  mostly 
Brahmans  and  Sutars,  are  well  off,  and  live  in  middle  class  houses. 
To  the  north-west  and  north  of  Chitraghanta  is  Somvar  Peth,  one  of 
the  largest  divisions  of  the  town,  lying  along  the  south  or  right  bank 
of  the  Sarasvati.  Somvarpeth  on  the  north  is  separated  by  the 
Sarasvati  from  Aditvar  the  north  division  of  the  main  suburb,  on 
the  east  by  the  river  bank  between  BalfijPs  temple  and  the  Delhi 
gate,  on  the  south-east  by  Chitraghanta  hill,  on  the  south  by 
Bhadrakali’s  lane  which  separates  it  from  Mhasrul  hill,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Sarasvati  which  separates  it  from  the  Navapura 
or  New  Suburb.  The  people  of  this  sub-division,  who  are  chiefly 
Brahmans  and  Telis,  are  well  off  and  live  in  houses  of  the  richer  class. 
To  the  south  of  Somvar  Peth  is  Mhasrul  hill,  a quarter  with  a 
considerable  number  of  ruined  mansions  and  empty  spaces.  It 
contains  in  the  north-west  the  beautifully  carved  Hingne’s  Vddci 
the  finest  specimen  of  wood  work  in  Nasik,  and  to  the  west  on 
the  west  side  of  Parasnath  lane  the  smaller  but  not  less  beautifully 
finished  front  of  TIingne’s  Diwan’s  house.  The  inhabitants,  who 
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are  Brahmans,  Kunbis,  Nhavis,  and  Thakurs,  are  generally  well-to-do 
and  live  in  large  rich  houses.  Mhasrul  Hill  is  separated  on  the 
north  by  Bhadrakali's  lane  from  Somvar  Peth,  on  the  east  it 
is  separated  by  the  Old  Tambat  Ali  road  from  Dingar  Ali,  on  the 
south  it  is  bounded  by  Dargha  and  Old  Tambat  Ali,  on  the  south- 
west by  J31d  Tambat  All,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sarasvati.  Old 
Tambat  Ali  is  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  kasha  proper.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mhasrul  hill,  on  the  east  by  Dargha, 
on  the  south  by  Jogvada,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sarasvati.  It  is  a 
rich  quarter  with  many  houses  of  well-to-do  coppersmiths.  Among 
the  older  houses  are  one  or  two  fronts  carved  in  the  double-lotus 
and  chain  pattern. 

The  main  pur  a or  suburb  in  Nasik  is  the  modern  or  Maratha  town 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Musalman  city  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  stream  of  the  Sarasvati.  The  Maratha  town  is 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  sections  by  the  Navapura  road  which 
runs  north  and  south.  In  the  south  of  Navapura  to  the  south  of  the 
Trimbak  gate  road  is  a small  quarter  known  as  Khadkala  or  the 
rocky,  whose  limits  stretch  south  to  the  mutton  market  and  Dhondo 
Mahadev's  fountain.  The  people  of  this  sub-division  are  Musalmans, 
Parsis,  Mfirwar  Yanis,  Dhobis,  Mochis,  Jingars,  and  Bhangis.  They 
are  mostly  well-to-do  and  live  in  good  houses.  To  the  north  Navapura 
stretches  from  the  Trimbak  to  the  Hatti  gate  road.  From  the  Hatti 
gate  road  it  stretches  north-east  to  near  the  Peshwa's  New  Palace 
now  the  Collector's  office.  About  the  Collector's  office  is  a small 
quarter  known  as  the  Pul  or  bridge  from  an  old  Marathi  culvert 
across  the  Sarasvati.  It  is  inhabited  by  Brahmans,  Sonars,  Marwar 
and  Gujarat  Yanis,  Shimpis,  Kachis,  Halvais,  and  Bohoras,  all  well 
off,  living  in  rich  and  large  houses.  The  whole  of  the  inhabited 
quarter  to  the  north  of  the  Hatti  gate  road  and  the  Pul  or  main 
market  road,  which  runs  from  the  Collector's  office  east  to  the 
river  at  Balaji's  temple,  is  included  in  the  Aditvar  Peth,  so  called 
from  a Sunday  cloth  market  which  used  to  be  held  in  it.  The 
inhabitants  are  Brahmans,  Telis,  Marwar  Yanis,  Kunbis,  Yanjaris, 
Lonaris,  Tambats,  and  Tambolis.  Most  of  them  are  well  off  and 
live  in  rich  houses. 

Of  suburbs  distinct  from  the  jour  a proper  or  Maratha  suburb 
there  are,  in  the  south  beyond  the  station  road,  the  Mhars’  and 
Butchers'  quarters.  Further  east  is  a small  suburb  named  after  a 
shrine  of  Mahalakshmi.  Beyond  Mahalakshmi,  to  the  south-east  of 
the  town,  are  the  fishers  and  grasscutters'  quarters,  and  further 
north  Kagdipura  or  the  paper-makers’  suburb. 

The  1881  census  returns  showed  a population  of  24,101,  of  whom 
20,472  were  Hindus,  3446  Musalmans,  142  Christians,  and  41  Parsis. 
This  gives  an  average  density  of  sixty-seven  to  the  square  acre  over 
the  whole  area  (357  acres)  of  Nasik  town.  As  regards  condition  the 
people  of  Nasik  may  be  arranged  under  four  classes,  the  rich  with 
yearly  incomes  of  more  than  £100  (Bs.  1000),  the  upper  middle  with 
£100  to  £50  (Rs.  1000-Rs.  500),  the  lower  middle  with  £50  to  £20 
(Rs.  500 -Rs.  200),  and  the  poor  with  less  than  £20  (Rs.  200).  Of 
the  rich  there  are  from  100  to  150  families.  They  are  chiefly  priests. 
Government  servants,  lawyers,  landlords,  pensioners,  traders, 
b 23-60 
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moneylenders,  and  coppersmiths.  Of  the  upper  middle  class  three 
are  500  to  700  houses,  belonging  to  the  same  classes  as  the  rich.  Of 
the  lower  middle  class  there  are  400  to  500  families,  belonging  to  the 
same  classes  with  the  addition  of  some  oilmen  and  tailors.  Of  the 
poor  there  are  1800  to  2000  families,  chiefly  retail  sellers,  craftsmen 
except  coppersmiths,  and  a few  oilmen  and  tailors,  husbandmen, 
labourers,  wanderers,  and  beggars. 

Except  Government  servants  whose  office  hours  last  from  ten  to 
five,  men  of  all  classes  work  from  seven  to  twelve,  dine  and  rest  for 
two  hours,  work  from  two  to  six,  sup  about  eight  or  nine,  and  retire 
to  rest  about  ten.  Among  the  rich  the  women  rise  about  half -past  six 
or  seven,  clean  the  hearth,  bathe  generally  at  home,  help  to  make 
ready  the  midday  meal,  dine  after  their  husbands,  rest  till  two,  go 
to  the  temple  to  worship  or  hear  sacred  books  or  sew  or  embroider 
at  home,  help  in  making  the  supper,  and  retire  to  rest  about  ten. 
Except  that  they  rise  about  six,  and  bring  water,  bathe  in  the  river, 
and  visit  the  temple  in  the  morning,  middle  class  women  pass  the 
day  like  the  rich.  Poor  women,  except  among  Brahmans  and 
other  high  classes,  rise  about  four  and  grind  grain  till  daylight. 
Then  after  a light  breakfast,  they  work  till  about  twelve,  dine, 
and  rest.  After  two  they  work  till  about  six,  make  supper  ready, 
and  after  supping  go  to  bed  about  nine.  A husbandman’s  wife 
takes  his  breakfast  to  the  field  about  nine  and  going  home  makes  ready 
dinner  about  twelve.  In  the  afternoon  she  does  house  work  and  in 
the  evening  makes  supper  ready  and  sups.  In  busy  times  she  takes 
her  husband  his  breakfast  at  nine  and  his  dinner  at  twelve,  and, 
after  a two  hours’  rest,  works  with  him  in  the  field  till  evening. 
She  bathes  at  home  or  in  the  river  about  once  a week  or  a fortnight, 
and  goes  to  the  temple  four  or  five  times  in  the  year,  on  Savkrdnt 
(January),  Shivrdtra  (February),  Ramnavmi (April),  Divdli  (October- 
November),  and  Kdrtiki  Ekddashi  (November),  and  on  eclipses. 

The  rich  generally  live  in  their  own  houses,  which  if  let  might 
command  a yearly  rent  of  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50-Rs.  100).  They  have  one 
or  two  servants  to  cook  and  bring  water,  at  a yearly  cost  of  £10 
to  £15  (Rs.  100-Rs.  150),  and  one  or  two  buffaloes  and  a cow.1  Few 
keep  either  a horse  or  a bullock  carriage.  The  yearly  cost  of  food 
for  a family  of  five,  a man  a woman  and  two  children,  varies  from 
£25  to  £85  (Rs.  250 -Rs.  850),  and  the  cost  of  clothes  from  £7  10s. 
to  £10  (Rs.  75- Rs.  100).2  A son’s  marriage  costs  £80  to  £200 
(Rs.  800 -Rs.  2000),  and  a daughter’s,  because  no  ornaments  are  given, 
£60  to  £120  (Rs.  600  - Rs.  1200)  ; a death  costs  £10  to  £20 
(Rs.  100  - Rs.  200)  ; and  a birth  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50  - Rs.  100). 3 


1 The  wage  details  are  : Cook  £3  12.s.  (Rs.  36)  and  dinner,  house  servant  £6 
(Rs.  60),  stable  servant  £4  16s.  (Rs.  48),  barber  and  washerman  £1  4s.  (Es.  12). 

2 The  clothing  details  are  : The  woman,  2 sadis  Es.  10  each,  4 bodices  Ee.  1 each, 
pitdmbars  Es.  50,  shawls  Es.  100-Es.  200,  and  paithanis  or  silk  sadis  Es.  150-Es.  200. 
The  shawls  and  silk  robes  last  for  many  years.  The  man,  a turban  Es.  25- Es.  40 
lasting  four  years,  a coat  angarkha  of  broadcloth  Es.  20  - Rs.  30,  and  twelve  cotton 
coats  Re.  1 each,  two  pairs  of  dhotars  Es.  10  - Es.  15  a pair,  and  a pair  of  shoes 
Es.  4,  each.  The  child  Rs.  72*Rs,  10. 

3 The  ceremonial  expenses  are  : Marriage,  for  a boy,  ornaments  Es.  800,  food 
Rs.  500,  charity  Es.  100,  fireworks  Es,  50,  musicians  Es.  50,  pdnsupdri  and  dancing 
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Upper  middle  class  families  live  in  houses  with  a yearly  rent  of 
£5  to  £7  10^.  (Rs.  50 -Rs.  75)  ; servants  cost  them  about  £2 
(Rs.  20)  a year,  food  from  £20  to  £35  (Rs.  200 -Rs.  350),  clothes 
from  £4  to  £5  (Rs.  40 -Rs.  50) ; a son’s  marriage  from  £50  to  £100 
(Rs.  500-Rs.  1000),  and  a daughter’s  from  £40  to  £60  (Rs.  400- 
Rs.  600)  ; a death  about  £10  (Rs.  100);  and  a birth  from  £4  to  £7  10s. 
(Rs.  40 -Rs.  75) d Lower  middle  class  families  live  in  houses  with 
a yearly  rent  of  £2  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  25 -Rs.  30)  ; their  servants  cost 
them  about  9s.  (Rs.  4J)  a year,  their  food  £18  to  £24  (Rs.  180- 
Rs.  240),  their  clothes  £3  to  £3  10s.  (Rs.  30-Rs.  35)  ; a son’s 
marriage  £40  to  £70  (Rs.  400-Rs.  700),  and  a daughters  £30  to 
£50  (Rs.  300- Rs.  500)  ; a death  £5  to  £6  (Rs.  50 -Rs.  60),  and  a birth 
£4  to  £5  (Rs.  40 -Rs.  50) .* 1 2  The  poor  live  in  houses  wffth  a yearly 
rent  of  4s.  to  8s.  (Rs.  2 - Rs.  4),  the  barber  and  washerman  cost 
them  6s.  (Rs.  3)  a year,  food  £10  to  £15  (Rs.  100-Rs.  150),  clothes 
£1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  15 -Rs.  20),  a son’s  marriage  £8  to  £15  (Rs.  80- 
Rs.  150),  and  a daughter’s  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50 -Rs.  100),  a death  £2 
to  £3  (Rs.  20-Rs.  30),  and  a birth  10s.  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  5-Rs.  15).3 

The  following  is  a short  summary  of  the  present  strength  and 
condition  of  the  different  classes  of  townsmen  : 
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Priests,  of  whom  there  are  about  1300  families,  are  found  in  all  Priests . 

parts  of  the  city.  They  are  of  two  main  classes  Hindus  and  Musal- 
mans.  The  Hindu  priests,  who  are  almost  all  Brahmans,  live  chiefly 
in  Panchvati  and  in  New  Nasik  or  Navapura.  Of  these  about  fifty 
have  hereditary  supporters  or  yajmdns ; the  rest  have  no  settled 
income,  some  of  them  being  family  and  others  temple  priests. 

Those  who  have  hereditary  supporters  take  charge  of  their  supporters 


girls  Rs.  50,  labour  Rs.  50,  miscellaneous  Rs.  400,  total  Rs.  2000;  Death,  woodRs.  8, 
priest  Rs.  50,  money  gifts  to  Brdhman  beggars  or  gandlidkshat  Rs.  50,  grain  and  cloth 
or  clashddn  Rs,  40,  and  annakliarch  Rs.  40,  total  Rs.  188  ; Birth,  confinement  charges 
Rs.  25,  gifts  to  Br&hmans  Rs.  25,  sweetmeats  Rs.15,  betel-leaf  and  musicians  Rs.  10, 
clothes  for  the  mother  and  babe  Rs.  25,  total  Rs.  75.  The  charges  for  a girl  are 
Rs.  10  to  Rs.  20  less. 

1 The  details  are  : Servants,  a Kunbi  woman  to  help  Rs.  12,  and  the  barber  and 
washerman  Rs.  9 ; Clothes,  the  woman,  2 sddis  at  Rs.  3 each  and  4 bodices  at  as.  8 ; 
the  man  a four-year  turban  Rs.  15,  two  pairs  of  waistcloths  at  Rs.  8,  4 coats  at  Re.  1, 
and  a pair  of  shoes  Rs.  1|  ; the  boy  and  girl  Rs.  4 each.  Marriage,  a son’s  marriage, 
ornaments  Rs.  400,  clothes  Rs.  200,  food  Rs.  300,  charity  Rs.  50,  fireworks  Rs.  25, 
labour  Rs.  25.  The  expense  of  a daughter’s  marriage  is  the  same  except  that  there 
are  no  ornaments.  Death,  wood  Rs.  8,  priest  Rs.  15,  beggars  gandlidkshat  Rs.  20, 
saptaddn  Rs.  25,  annakharcli  Rs.  25,  miscellaneous  Rs.  7.  Birth,  confinement 
charges  Rs.  20,  Brahman  beggars  Rs.  12,  sweetmeats  Rs.  10,  pdnsupdri  Rs.  5,  clothes 
Rs.  30, 

2 The  details  are  : Clothes,  the  woman,  2 robes  at  Rs.  6 and  4 bodices  at  Rs.  1| ; 
the  man  a two-year  turban  Rs.  6,  two  pairs  of  waistcloths  one  at  Rs.  6 the  other  at 
Rs.  4,  four  coats  at  12  ans.,  and  one  pair  of  shoes  Re.  1 ; the  children  Rs.  2 each. 
Marriage  for  a boy,  ornaments  Rs.  280,.  for  both  boy  and  girl  clothes  Rs,  150,  food 
Rs.  200,  charity  Rs.  40,  fireworks  and  oil  Rs.  15,  miscellaneous  Rs.  15.  Death,  wood 
Rs.  8,  priest  Rs.  10,  gifts  gandlidkshat  Rs.  20,  saptaddn  Rs.  20,  annakharch  Rs.  20. 
Birth,  confinement  Rs,  15,  ceremonies  Rs.  6,  charity  Rs.  8,  sweetmeats  and  music 
Rs.  10,  feast  on  twelfth  day  Rs.  10  ; total  Rs.  49.  The  charges  on  account  of  the 
last  three  items  are  greater  on  the  birth  of  a son  than  of  a daughter. 

3 The  details  are  : Clothes,  the  woman  2 robes  at  Rs.3  and  one  bodice  at  Re.  1 ; the 
man  a two-year  turban  Rs.  4,  two  pairs  of  waistcloths  at  Rs.  2,  four  coats  at  12  ans., 
and  a rupee  pair  of  shoes  ; the  boy  and  girl  together  cost  Rs.  3.  Marriage  for  a son, 
ornaments  Rs.  50,  for  both  boy  and  girl  clothes  Rs.  25,  food  Rs.  50,  oil  gifts  and 
music  Rs.  25.  Death,  wood  Rs.  8,  priest  Rs.  3,  gifts  to  beggars  in  money  Rs.  5,  in 
food  Rs.  14.  Birth,  confinement  charge  Rs.  10,  sweetmeats  Re.  1,  and  clothes  Rs.4. 
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and  officiate  at  the  different  ceremonies  when  they  visit  Nasik  as 
pilgrims.  Almost  all  of  these  men  are  well  off,  living  in  large  houses, 
able  to  save,  and  occasionally  lending  money  4 None  of  the  wives 
of  the  Brahmans,  who  earn  their  lining  as  priests,  do  anything  but 
housework.  All  send  their  boys  to  school  teaching  them  Marathi 
and  a few  English,  and  striving  to  get  them  into  Government  service, 
in  which  many  have  risen  to  high  positions.  Of  Musalman  religious 
officers,  besides  the  Kazis  and  Pirzadas  who  are  well-to-do  and 
much  respected,  there  are  several  houses  of  priests  or  mullas,  and 
mosque  servants  or  mujdvars.  These  are  generally  poor  and  eke 
out  a very  small  stipend  by  the  practice  of  some  calling  or  craft. 

Lawyers,  of  whom  there  are  about  twenty-five  houses  chiefly  in 
New  Nfisik,  are  all  Brahmans  except  two  Thaknrs  or  Brahma- 
Kshatris.  All  of  them  both  Brahma-Kshatris  and  Brahmans  are 
rich  and  save.  Their  wives  do  house  work  generally  with  the  help 
of  servants.  Their  boys  go  to  school  and  learn  English.  Some  of 
them  have  risen  to  high  places  in  Government  service. 

Government  Servants,  numbering  300  houses,  live  in  all  parts  of 
the  town.  They  are  Brahmans,  Prabhus,  Kunbis,  Marathas,  Malis, 
Vanjaris,  Musalmans,  Parsis,  and  Christians.  Of  the  Brahmans 
some  hold  high  places  in  the  revenue,  judicial,  and  police  branches 
of  the  service,  others  are  clerks,  and  a few  are  messengers  and 
constables;  the  Prabhus  are  chiefly  clerks  and  a few  hold  high 
revenue  and  judicial  posts ; the  Kunbis  are  messengers  and  one  is 
a clerk ; the  Marathas  are  messengers  and  constables  ; the  Malis  are 
messengers  and  constables  and  one  is  a clerk ; there  are  five 
Vanjaris,  one  a clerk,  two  messengers,  and  two  constables ; the 
Musalmans  are  constables  and  messengers,  one  or  two  of  them  are 
clerks,  and  some  hold  high  posts  ; of  the  Parsis  and  Christians  a 
few  hold  high  positions  as  magistrates  and  in  the  police.  Of  Gov- 
ernment servants  only  those  in  high  positions  are  able  to  save. 
Their  wives  do  nothing  but  house  work,  and  all  but  a few  messengers 
and  constables  send  their  boys  to  school. 

. Besides  the  civil  surgeon  and  hospital  assistant,  there  are  about 
eight  Practitioners.  ^ Five  of  these  are  Brahmans  known  as  vaidyas 
and  one  is  a Musalman  hakim . The  vaidyas  live  in  the  Maratha  and 
the  hakim  in  the  Musalman  quarter  of  the  city.  Except  that  the 
hakim  bleeds  they  perform  no  surgical  operations.  They  are  called 
m cases  of  sickness,  and  are  generally  paid  about  an  anna  a visit, 
besides  the  price  of  the  medicine  and  a present  of  2s.  to  £5 
(Re.  1 - Rs.  50)  when  the  patient  is  cured.  They  neither  save  nor 
lend  money  but  are  fairly  off,  free  from  debt,  and  living  in  good 
houses  with  a yearly  rent  of  £2  to  £2  8s.  (Rs.  20  - Rs.  24). 
Their  wives  do  nothing  but  house  work  and  their  boys  go  to  school. 
Besides  these  regular  doctors  Sonars  sometimes  pull  teeth,  Hajams 
and  their  wives  bleed,  Hajam  Kunbi  and  Teli  women  act  as 

midwives,  and  wandering  Vaidus  bleed  and  prescribe  pills  or 
matras.  r 


1 Details  are  given  above  pp.  37-39. 
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Of  Men  oe  Means  there  are  about  twenty-three  families,  fifteen 
landlords  and  about  eight  Government  pensioners.  Of  the  landlords 
or  inamdars,  some  are  Brahmans  who  live  in  the  new,  and  others  are 
Musalmans  who  live  in  the  old  part  of  the  city.  Partly  from  the 
number  of  dependents,  and  partly  from  the  large  sums  they  spend 
on  marriages  and  other  ceremonies  men  of  this  class  are  badly  off. 
Most  of  them  are  in  debt.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  some 
of  them  have  risen  to  high  posts  in  Government  service.  The 
Government  pensioners  are  Brahmans,  Musalmans,  Marathas,  and 
MharSc  One  is  a Shimpi.  They  are  well-to-do  and  educate  their 
children  chiefly  for  Government  service  and  as  pleaders. 

Of  Money-Lenders,  the  chief  are  Brahmans  of  all  sub-divisions 
and  Marwar  and  Gujarat  Yanis.  The  Brahman  money-lenders 
who  number  seven  to  ten  families  are  almost  all  settled  in  new 
Nasik.  They  are  sober,  fairly  thrifty  and  hardworking,  and  well- 
to-do,  some  of  them  with  capitals  of  £2500  to  £5000  (Rs.  25,000- 
Rs.  50,000),  and  one  with  a fortune  of  nearly  £60,000  (Rs.  6,00,000). 
They  live  in  their  own  houses  worth  a yearly  rent  of  £5  to  £10 
(Rs.  50-Rs.  100).  Their  women  do  nothing  but  house  work  and 
are  helped  by  servants,  and  their  boys  go  to  school  from  seven  to 
fifteen  learning  Marathi  and  a few  English.  They  lend  money  to 
traders,  husbandmen,  and  brass-workers  chiefly  for  trade  purposes, 
but  sometimes  to  meet  marriage  and  other  special  private  expenses. 
The  advances  are  made  sometimes  on  the  security  of  land,  houses, 
and  ornaments,  and  sometimes  on  personal  security.  Their  rates  of 
interest  vary  from  six  per  cent  when  gold  and  silver  ornaments  are 
pledged,  to  twenty-four  per  cent  on  personal  security.  Except  when 
gold  and  silver  are  pledged  bonds  are  always  taken.  Two  books 
are  kept,  a day-book  called  rojndma  or  hharda , and  a ledger  or 
hhatavahi.  Though  they  often  take  their  debtors  into  the  civil  court 
they  bear  a good  name  for  patience  and  fair  dealing.  Marwar 
and  Gujarat  money-lenders  number  seven  to  ten  houses  chiefly  in 
new  Nasik.  They  are  most  hardworking  sober  and  thrifty,  but 
very  harsh  and  grasping.  They  are  well  off,  some  of  them  with 
capitals  of  £5000  to  £7500  (Rs.  50,000  - Rs.  75,000),  living  in 
houses  of  their  own  worth  a yearly  rent  of  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50- 
Rs.  100).  Their  women  do  nothing  but  house  work,  and  their  boys 
go  to  school  from  seven  to  sixteen,  and  learn  Marathi  at  school 
and  Marwari  and  Gujarati  at  home.  They  make  advances  to  traders 
shopkeepers  and  husbandmen,  chiefly  for  trade  purposes  and  some- 
times to  meet  marriage  and  other  private  expenses.  They  always 
require  bonds  and  sometimes  take  houses  fields  and  ornaments  in 
mortgage.  Their  nominal  rates  of  interest  are  the  same  as  those 
charged  by  Brahman  money-lenders.  In  addition  to  the  interest 
when  making  an  advance,  under  the  name  of  discount,  mandai , 
manote , and  batta,  they  levy  special  cesses  each  of  two  to  five  per 
cent  on  the  amount  borrowed.  They  keep  the  same  books  as 
Brahman  money-lenders.  As  creditors  they  have  a bad  name  for 
harsh  and  unscrupulous  if  not  dishonest  practices.  Besides 
Brahmans  and  Yanis  a few  Kalals  or  pulse-sellers,  a tailor,  an 
oilman,  a Yanjari,  a Konkani  Musalman,  and  one  or  two  copper- 
smiths lend  money.  Money-lenders’  clerks  are  almost  all  Brah- 
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mans.  They  write  Modi  and  Gujarati  and  a fev,  English,  and  are 
paid  £1  to  £4  (Rs.  10 -Rs.  40)  a month. 

Money-changers,  or  sardfs,  numbering  about  ten  houses,  are  chiefly 
Brahmans  settled  in  the  new  town.  They  are  patient  and  thrifty 
and  fairly  well-to-do  with  capitals  of  £10  to  £100  (Rs.lOO-Rs.  1000). 
They  live  in  houses  of  their  own,  worth  a yearly  rent  of  12s.  to 
£1  4s.  (Rs.  6 - Rs.  12);  their  women  do  nothing  but  house  work, 
and  their  boys  go  to  school,  where  many  of  them  learn  English. 
They  gladly  enter  Government  service  and  some  have  risen  to  high 
positions.  The  money-changer  sits  in  his  shop  or  by  the  roadside, 
buying  and  selling  ornaments,  and  changing  copper  and  silver  coins 
or  copper  coins  and  kavdi  shells.  Those  who  sit  by  the  roadside  are 
called  Menb4jaris.  They  give  copper  for  silver  and  kavdis  for  copper 
without  charge,  but  levy  a quarter  of  an  anna  when  they  give  silver 
for  copper,  and  an  eighth  of  an  anna  when  they  give  copper  for  kavdis . 
Besides  these  Brahmans,  one  or  two  Shimpis,  a Khatri,  a Thakur 
or  wood-turner,  and  a Kunbi,  earn  their  living  as  money-changers. 
Kavdi  shells  are  brought  from  the  coast  by  grocers  and  spice-dealers 
and  are  much  used  in  the  vegetable  markets.  Poor  boys,  Kunbis 
Sonars  Shimpis  and  Brahmans,  buy  them  from  the  grocers  at  ten  per 
cent  discount,  and  hawk  them  about  the  market  at  the  rate  of  eight 
kavdis  to  a quarter  anna. 

Grain-dealers,  numbering  100  to  200  families,  are  found  all 
over  the  town.  They  include  Brahmans  of  all  kinds,  Maratha 
Marwar  Pardeshi  and  Lingayat  Vanis  the  ]ast  known  as  Shetis, 
Thakurs  or  Brahma-Kshatris,  Kalals  or  pulse-sellers,  Khatris, 
Cutchi  Telis,  Shimpis,  Vanjaris,  Kunbis,  Gavlis,  Dhangars,  and 
Cute  hi  and  Konkani  Musalmans.  They  belong  to  two  classes 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  The  wholesale  merchants,  of  whom  there 
are  altogether  about  twelve,  are  Marwar  Yanis,  Kalals,  and  Konkan 
and  Cutchi  Musalmans.  They  are  rich,  bringing  grain  in  large 
quantities,  chiefly  wheat  and  millets  from  Khandesh,  and  rice  from 
the  Konkan,  and  disposing  of  it  to  retail  sellers.  The  Cutchi 
Musalmans  are  especially  enterprising.  They  live  in  houses  worth 
a yearly  rent  of  £2  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  25 -Rs.  30),  their  wives  do  nothing 
but  house  work,  and  their  boys  go  to  school.  The  retail  grain- 
dealers,  who  are  chiefly  Brahmans,  Telis,  Malis,  Kunbis,  Lingayats, 
and  Shimpis,  are  found  in  Old  Nasik.  They  often  carry  on  their 
trade  partly  by  borrowed  capital.  As  a class  they  are  poor,  living 
in  houses  worth  a yearly  rent  of  6s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  5).  The 
wives  of  some  Lingayats  and  Telis  sell  in  their  shops,  and  only  a few 
of  their  boys  go  to  school.  They  buy  partly  from  Kunbis  and  other 
husbandmen  in  the  Nasik  market  and  partly  from  wholesale  grain- 
dealers.  They  are  hardworking  sober  and  thrifty,  but  have  a 
bad  name  for  cheating  their  customers  by  using  more  than  one  set 
of  measures. 

Vegetable-sellers,  of  whom  there  are  about  fifty  houses  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  are  Malis,  Pahadis,  Kachis,  Bagvans,  and  Kunbis. 
They  are  hardworking  thrifty  and  honest,  and  except  the  Kachis 
are  sober.  As  a class  they  are  poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  in 
houses  of  a yearly  rent  of  6s.  to  8s.  (Rs.  3 - Rs.  4),  their  wives 
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working  as  saleswomen  and  none  of  tkeir  boys  going  to  school. 
The  Malis  grow  their  own  vegetables,  the  others  buy  from  gardeners. 
They  sell  to  all  consumers  and  some  of  the  Bagvans  send  to  Bombay. 
Head-loads  of  fuel  are  brought  in  the  morning  for  sale  in  the  market 
by  Kolis,  Bhils,  and  Mhars,  and  other  women.  Head-loads  of  grass 
are  brought  in  the  evening  by  Kunbi  and  Mali  women.  Bhils  Mhars 
and  Kolis  bring  fuel  from  a distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
and  do  not  get  more  than  two  annas  the  head-load.  They  live  from 
hand  to  mouth.  The  grass  is  their  own  property  or  bought  from 
wholesale  sellers.  It  is  stacked  in  large  heaps  or  ganjis  outside  the 
town.  These  grass  stacks  are  generally  the  property  of  large  dealers 
who  buy  up  entire  meadows  or  hurans . 

Sugar  and  Spice  Dealers  are  of  two  classes,  wholesale  and  retail. 
The  wholesale  dealers  number  about  eight  houses.  They  live 
chiefly  in  the  new  town  and  are  Marwar  Yanis  and  Cutch  Musal- 
mans.  They  are  thrifty  sober  hardworking  and  well-to-do  with 
capitals  of  £100  to  £500  (Rs.  1000 -Rs.  5000),  living  in  houses  worth 
a yearly  rent  of  £2  10s.  to  £5  (Rs.  25 -Rs.  50),  and  saving.  Their 
women  do  nothing  but  housework,  and  their  boys  go  to  school  from 
seven  to  fourteen.  They  bring  their  spices  and  sugar  from  Bombay 
and  sell  to  retail  dealers.1  Of  retail  sugar  arid  spice  dealers  there  are 
about  fifty  houses,  chiefly  Brahmans,  Marathi  Yanis,  and  Cutch 
Musalmans,  Except  the  Cutch  Musalmans  who  are  well-to-do, 
importing  English  sugar  and  a large  assortment  of  other  articles, 
the  retail  dealers  are  not  well  off.  Their  capitals  vary  from  £10  to 
£20  (Rs.  100-Rs.  200),  and  they  live  in  houses  worth  yearly  rents  of 
6s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  6).  Their  women  do  house  work  and  sometimes 
sell  in  the  shop  ; their  boys  are  sent  to  school.  They  buy  from 
wholesale  dealers  and  sell  to  consumers. 

Salt-sellers  are  partly  wholesale  partly  retail.  There  are  only 
two  wholesale  salt-dealers,  one  a Marathi  Yani  and  the  other  a Teli; 
both  of  them  live  in  Navapura.  They  are  not  men  of  much  wealth. 
The  salt  comes  from  the  Konkan,  almost  all  of  it  by  rail.  The 
dealers  either  go  themselves  to  Panvel  or  Pen  or  buy  through  their 
agents  one  to  two  railway  wagon-loads.  The  retail  sellers,  who 
are  about  fifty  in  number,  are  all  oilmen’s  and  Kunbis’  wives. 
They  sell  in  the  market  to  consumers  and  do  not  make  more  than 
3 d.  (2  ans.)  a day. 

Oil-sellers  are  of  two  classes,  Telis  Pardeshis  and  Kunbis  who 
press  sweet  oil,  khurdsni  and  mohtel,  and  Musalman  Bohoras,  who 
import  kerosine  or  as  the  people  call  it  gas-light  oil.  Of  Telis  there 
are  about  300  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  A few  are  rich 
wholesale  dealers,  but  the  bulk  are  retail  sellers.  The  wholesale 
dealers  have  their  presses  aud  also  buy  from  the  retail  sellers  and 
store  oil.  The  retail  sellers  live  in  houses  worth  a yearly  rent  of 
65.  to  12s.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  6.)  They  are  badly  off  suffering  from  the 


1 The  Cutch  Musalmans  bring  a little  English  sugar  for  the  use  of  Musalm&ns  and 
Europeans.  Only  a small  quantity  is  consumed  as  it  is  dear.  It  is  forbidden  to 
Hindus  on  account  of  the  use  of  bones  in  refining  it.  The  bulk  of  the  sugar  brought 
from  Bombay  comes  from  near  Bassein, 
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competition  of  kerosine-oil.  Their  wives  sell  oil  and  salt  and  some 
of  them  work  as  day  labourers  ; their  boys  seldom  go  to  school.  They 
have  their  own  presses  and  sell  either  in  their  houses  or  in  the  market. 
The  kerosine-oil  sellers,  of  whom  there  are  about  fifteen  Bohoras 
and  Marwar  Vanis,  bring  the  oil  from  Bombay  and  sell  it  in  Nasik. 
This  branch  of  trade  has  of  late  greatly  increased. 

Butter-sellers,  of  whom  there  are  about  twelve  houses,  live  in 
Nasik  and  Panchvati.  They  are  not  well  off.  Their  women  sell  tdh  or 
buttermilk,  dahi  or  curds,  and  milk.  Clarified  butter  is  brought  from 
Khandesh  and  Marwar  in  large  leather  jars  called  budlas  by  three 
or  four  families  of  Vanis  who  sell  it  in  Nasik  to  retail  dealers 
or  rich  consumers.  The  retail  sellers,  of  whom  there  are  eight  or 
ten  families  in  the  new  town,  are  Brahmans  Kunbis  and  Marathi 
Vanis.  They  are  not  well-to-do.  They  live  in  houses  worth  a 
yearly  rental  of  65.  to  12s.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  6),  their  wives  do  nothing 
but  house  work,  and  their  boys  do  not  go  to  school.  They  buy  the 
butter  partly  from  wholesale  dealers  partly  from  the  villages  round 
bringing  it  on  their  backs  in  small  earthen  jars  called  daphis. 
They  sell  to  consumers.  There  is  no  export  of  butter  from  Nasik. 

Milk-sellers  or  gavlis , numbering  about  fifteen  houses  in 
Panchvati,  are  Lingayat  Vanis  and  Marathas.  A few  Kunbis  and 
Malis  in  new  Nasik  also  sell  milk.  They  are  poor  but  not  in  debt 
living  in  houses  with  a yearly  rent  of  12s.  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  6-Rs.  12)  ; 
their  women  help  by  selling  milk  ; their  boys  do  not  go  to  school. 
They  keep  buffaloes  and  sell  milk  to  all  classes. 

Of  Liquor-sellers  there  is  only  one,  a Parsi  who  farms  the  liquor 
contract  at  about  £12,120  (Rs.  1,21,200)  a year.  All  the  liquor  is 
made  otmoha  flowers  in  the  Government  distillery  to  the  south-east  of 
the  city.  All  classes  openly  drink  except  Brahmans,  Marwar  Vanis, 
and  Musalmans  ; the  chief  consumers  are  Kachis  Komtis  and  the 
low  castes. 

Honey-sellers  are  Marathi  Lingayat  and  Marwar  Vanis.  They 
buy  the  honey  in  earthen  jars  from  Thakurs,  Kolis,  and  Bhils,  and 
sell  to  consumers  at  about  Is.  (8  ans.)  a pound. 

Cloth-sellers  of  cotton,  of  wool,  and  of  silk,  number  about  forty 
houses.  They  live  chiefly  round  the  New  Palace  or  Collector's  office. 
They  are  Brahmans,  Shimpis,  and  Marwar  and  Gujarat  Vanis,  All 
are  wholesale  traders,  five  or  six  of  them  rich  with  capitals  of  £500 
to  £1000  (Rs.  5000 -Rs.  10,000).  The  rest  have  little  capital  and 
have  to  borrow  to  carry  on  their  business.  Their  women  do  nothing 
but  house  work,  and  most  of  their  boys  learn  to  read  and  write. 
They  sell  both  handloom  and  factory-made  cloth,  and  besides 
importing  from  Bombay  Ahmadabad  Ahmadnagar  Nagpur  and 
Sangamner,  employ  Nasik  Malegaon  and  Yeola  handloom  weavers. 
Since  the  railway  has  been  opened  their  trade  has  increased.  They 
sell  the  cloth  to  retail  dealers  and  to  consumers.  The  retail  sellers  are 
Shimpis  of  whom  there  are  about  fifteen  houses.  The  woollen 
cloth  is  chiefly  flannel  and  broadcloth  brought  from  Bombay  and 
used  by  Government  servants,  lawyers,  and  other  people  of  the 
richest  class.  The  demand  for  Cashmere  shawls  has  almost  ceased, 
but  white  Marwar  blankets  or  dhablis  are  still  used  by  the  rich. 
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especially  at  night.  Silk  waistcloths  bodices  and  handkerchiefs  are 
brought  from  Bombay  and  Yeola  and  sold  to  almost  all  the  rich 
and  middle  classes  who  buy  at  the  time  of  weddings,  and,  among 
Brahmans,  when  the  bride  comes  of  age.  Besides  by  these  regular 
dealers  cotton  cloth  is  sold  by  Bombay  Bohora  pedlars  and  some- 
times  by  Sliimpis,  and  Salis  sell  the  produce  of  their  looms  in  the 
market  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays.  Rough  blankets  or  hdmlis 
are  brought  from  the  neighbouring  villages  and  sold  by  Dhangars 
and  Shimpis.  One  Sonar  makes  a living  by  going  from  street  to 
street  selling  secondhand  silk  robes. 

Shoe-sellers  are  all  Chdmbhars.  Details  are  given  under  the 
head  Shoe-makers.  There  are  also  some  Pardeshi  shoe-sellers. 

Ornament-sellers,  of  whom  there  are  about  150  houses  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  include  three  Sar&fs,  125  Sonars,  four  Otaris, 
four  Lakharis,  seven  Maniars,  and  six  Kasars.  Some  account  of 
the  Sarafs  has  been  given  above  under  Money-changers,  and  some 
details  of  the  Sonars  and  Otaris  are  given  below  under  Ornament- 
makers.  The  Kasars  sell  glass  bangles ; some  of  these  are 
Musalmans  and  import  bangles  from  Bombay  and  North  India. 
The  Lakharis  make  and  sell  lac  bracelets  and  also  sell  glass 
bracelets,  and  the  Maniars  sell  glass  bracelets  partly  Chinese.  Ivory 
and  wood  bracelets  are  sold  by  turners  to  Marwar  Vani  and  Charan 
women. 

Animal-sellers  are  almost  all  poor,  most  of  them  wanderers  who 
occasionally  come  to  Nasik  on  market  days.  Horses  and  ponies, 
bullocks,  cows,  and  buffaloes  are  brought  chiefly  from  Khandesh 
and  Nemad  by  Joshis,  Panguls,  Mendjogis,  Mhars,  Charans, 
Musalmans,  and  some  Kunbis.  Donkeys  are  owned  by  Kumbhars, 
Lonaris,  and  Dhobis  ; they  are  seldom  offered  for  sale.  Ponies  are 
owned  by  Lonaris. 

Furniture-sellers.  Except  Kasars,  who  sell  but  do  not  make 
brass  vessels,  almost  all  the  sellers  of  articles  of  native  house 
furniture,  earthen  pots,  boxes,  bedsteads,  stools,  carpets,  and  mats, 
are  makers  as  well  as  sellers.  The  Kasars,  of  whom  there  are 
about  100  houses  chiefly  in  Old  Tarnbat  Ali  in  Old  Nasik,  are  a 
well-to-do  class  though  some  of  them  trade  on  borrowed  capital. 
Their  houses  are  generally  worth  a yearly  rent  of  £2  10.!?.  to  £5 
(Rs.  25- Rs.  50)  ; their  wives  do  nothing  but  housework,  and  their 
boys  go  to  school.  They  buy  from  Tambats  or  employ  Tambats  to 
work  for  them.  They  are  a shrewd  hardworking  and  prosperous 
class.  Couches,  chairs,  tables  and  other  articles  of  European 
furniture  are  sold  by  about  twenty-five  Bohoras,  three  of  whom 
keep  a large  stock. 

Besides  sugar,  kerosine-oil,  and  furniture  Bohoras  sell  drugs, 
hardware,  and  paper,  in  fact  almost  all  European  articles  except 
liquor.  The  miscellaneous  articles  of  European  make  which  are 
most  used  by  natives  are  paper,  castor-oil,  lavender-water,  and 
quinine. 

There  are  five  brokers  or  daldls.  Three  of  these,  a Brahman  a 
Marwar  Vani  and  a Parsi,  are  carrying  agents  who  take  goods  to 
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and  from  the  railway  station  in  specially  roomy  carts.  The  two 
others,  aLingayat  and  a Vanjari,  are  sometimes  employed  as  brokers 
by  Bhatia  merchants  when  they  make  large  grain  purchases.  When 
not  employed  as  agents  the  two  grain  brokers  act  as  retail  grain- 
sellers. 

Husbandmen,  of  whom  there  are  about  300  houses,  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Besides  one  family  of  Brahmans,  they 
are  Kunbis,  Marathas,  Malis,  Vanjdris,  Patharvats,  Kolis,  Mhars, 
and  Musalmans.  They  are  hardworking  and  sober,  and  are  not 
extravagant  on  marriage  and  other  occasions.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  careless  and  wanting  in  thrift,  wasteful  in  many  of  their 
ways,  and  freehanded  to  excess  in  their  gifts  to  village  servants  and 
beggars.  Except  in  ploughing  and  working  the  water-bag  the 
women  help  in  almost  every  process  of  husbandry,  and,  after  they 
are  eight  years  old,  the  boys  are  too  useful  in  minding  cattle  and 
watching  fields  to  be  spared  to  attend  school.  They  have 
houses  of  their  own  worth  a yearly  rent  of  8s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  4-Rs.  6)  ; 
they  have  generally  two  to  four  pairs  of  bullocks.  Some  employ 
farm  servants,  Marathas  Kunbis  and  Mhars ; and  others  have  rich 
watered  land  well  tilled  and  yielding  valuable  crops.  Still  most 
of  them  are  in  debt,  foolishly  taking  advantage  of  the  money- 
lenders’ readiness  to  make  them  advances.  The  chief  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  are  Malis  and  Kunbis.1 

The  chief  G-rass-cutters  are  a colony  settled  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  town.  They  live  in  small  mud-walled  and  thatched  huts, 
speak  Gujarati  at  home,  and  their  women  wear  the  petticoat.  They 
are  locally  known  as  Kachh-Bhujis,  but  they  call  themselves 
Kathis,  and  say  that,  about  150  years  ago,  in  a time  of  famine  they 
fled  from  near  Rajkot  in  Kathiawar,  and  two  generations  back  came 
on  from  Bombay  to  Nasik.  Their  headman,  the  grandson  of  the 
leader  who  brought  them  to  Nasik,  has  considerable  influence. 
They  still  go  to  Rajkot  and  Dwarka  and  marry  with  people  of  their 
own  caste  in  Kathiawar.  Besides  the  Kathis,  Kunbis  Vanjaris 
and  Musalmans  are  also  engaged  as  grass-sellers.  They  rent 
meadows  every  year  and  hire  servants  to  cut  and  carry  the  grass 
which  they  store  in  large  heaps  called  ganjis.  In  some  cases  their 
women  cut  the  grass. 

Rice  is  pounded  by  Musalmans  who  are  known  as  Konkanis. 
They  hire  servants  to  pound  and  clear  the  rice  and  sell  it  throughout 
the  year  to  consumers.  They  also  sell  rice  wholesale  and  sometimes 
send  it  to  Yeola,  Nagar,  and  Paithan.  Their  women  help  in  clean - 


1 The  vegetables  grown  in  the  rainy  season  are,  ddngar,  mula,  Icdrle,  dodke,  vdlke , 
govdri , padyal,  gilke  or  ghosdle,  kakdi,  mekya  tondli,  metlii,  kardai,  shepu,  chavliehdvel, 
kaluchibhdji,  tandulja,  math,  tarota  khurasni.  In  the  cold  season,  bliendi,  bhopla, 
dingrya,  vdldchyd  shenga,  vangi  {kali,  dorli,  vildyati),  kdnde,  chavlichya  shenga,  karam- 
kanda , moho,  tikhzchx,  ambada , chuka , harbharyaclxxbhap.  In  the  hot  season 
bhopla,  batata,  gdjar,  alu,  abaichya  shenga,  shegvydchya  shenga,  hadghydchya  shenga \ 
poklydchi  bhdji  and  gholichi  bhdji. 

The  fruits  are  jamb,  kel,  drnba,  bor,  sitdphal,  rdmphal,  drdksh,  anjir,  ddlimb , 
kharbuj,  tarbuj,  lcdkdi,  makydchi  bhote , phanas,  ndring,  santra,  papnas,  ananas, 
bakule,  papai,  jdmbhle,  karvande , bhuimvgdchy a shenga,  tutl,  alva  and  khirni.  Most  of 
these  are  sent  to  Bombay. 
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ing  the  rice.  They  are  a well-to-do  class.  They  live  together  in 
Konkanipura  in  the  south-west  of  old  Nasik. 

The  Pulse-sellers  are  Kalals  by  caste.  They  purchase  tur,  gram, 
udid,  mug,  and  other  pulses  from  husbandmen  and  prepare  dal  or 
split  pulse.  They  hire  servants  to  grind  the  pulse  and  their  women 
also  help  them.  They  sell  the  dal  wholesale  and  also  retail  it  to 
consumers.  There  is  also  a large  demand  for  the  dal  from  Dhulia 
and  Berar.  They  live  in  Kalalpura  and  are  well-to-do. 

Grain  is  roasted  by  Kunbis  Vanjaris  and  Pardeshis.  They  roast 
rice  gram  and  peas.  Boasted  rice  is  prepared  in  three  forms  poke, 
kurmure,  and  lahyd,  roasted  gram  is  called  phutdne.  Some  of  them 
have  shops  and  others  wander  from  street  to  street.  They  are  not 
well-to-do.  They  live  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

Sweetmeat -makers  or  Halvais,  of  whom  there  are  about  fifteen,  are 
Marathas  and  Pardeshis.  The  Marathas  are  old  settlers  in  Nasik, 
the  Pardeshis  came  about  eight  years  ago  from  Bombay.  The 
Marathas  prepare  pedhe,  barphi  of  three  kinds  (dudhdchi,  cocoa- 
kernel,  and  keshri),  sdbnia,  batase,  revdya , and  kdjubi.  At  fairs  and 
during  the  Holi  festival  they  also  prepare  gdthyds  and  sugar  figures 
of  cocoanuts  temples  and  palanquins.  All  classes  buy  these.  The 
Pardeshis  prepare  bundiche  and  other  Iddus , jilbi,  khdja,  karanjiyas , 
and  halva.  Brahmans  do  not  eat  these  as  they  are  considered 
impure  or  kharkata.  They  live  in  different  parts  of  the  town  espe- 
cially in  Kazipura,  Trimbak  Darvaja,  Aditvar,  and  near  the  Collector’s 
office.  One  or  two  go  from  street  to  street.  These  never  prepare  the 
sweetmeats  themselves  but  buy  from  others. 

Some  account  of  Oil-makers  and  of  Liquor-makers  has  been 
already  given. 

There  are  three  classes  of  Botchers,  Musalman  and  Hindu  mutton 
butchers  and  Musalman  beef  butchers.  Butchers  are  either 
Musalman  kasdis  or  Hindu  khdtiks . The  Musalmans  are  mutton 
and  beef  butchers  and  the  Hindus  mutton  butchers.  There  are 
about  fifteen  Hindu  houses  and  one  Musalman.  The  Hindus  live  in 
theKhadkali  in  Navapura  and  the  Musalman  family  in  the  Mharvada. 
Their  women  help  them  in  selling  meat.  They  buy  the  cattle  and 
sheep  on  market  days  from  Musalman  dealers.  Kunbis  generally 
object  to  sell  their  animals  to  these  men.  Formerly  there  was  no 
beef  butcher  in  Nasik,  but  forty  years  ago  a shop  was  opened  in 
spite  of  some  disorderly  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Hindus.  A beef 
market  with  six  stalls  has  recently  (1883)  been  opened.  Some  of  the 
Hindu  butchers  are  well  off,  the  rest  are  poor. 

Fishermen  number  about  thirty  houses  chiefly  in  the  south-west 
of  the  town.  They  are  of  two  classes,  Bhois  and  Dhivars,  each 
with  about  fifteen  houses  and  differing  very  slightly  in  character. 
They  are  hardworking  and  well-behaved,  but  rather  fond  of  liquor,  and 
poor,  living  in  houses  of  a yearly  rent  of  not  more  than  6s.  to  8s. 
(Rs.  3-Rs.  4),  and,  in  spite  of  help  given  by  the  women  in  selling 
fish,  not  earning  more  than  about  7 \d.  (5  ans.)  a day.  A few  are 
in  debt  but  most  have  no  credit.  Their  boys  do  not  go  to  school. 
Besides  selling  what  the  men  catch,  the  women  buy  and  sell  Bombay 
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dried  fish  and  prawns.  The  men  also  carry  palanquins,  and  between 
December  and  May  grow  watermelons  and  cucumbers  with  much 
skill.  Fishing  is  forbidden  in  the  Godavari  between  Sundar- 
narayan's  temple  and  the  flying*  bridge  near  the  Hindu  burning 
ground. 

Hens  and  eggs  are  sold  by  Musalmans  and  by  Kolis  Mhars  and 
Bhils  who  bring  them  in  on  market  days.  Many  Government 
messengers  add  to  their  pay  by  rearing  poultry. 

Honey  is  brought  from  the  forests  and  hills  by  TMkurs  Bhils 
and  Kolis.  It  is  sold  to  Vanis  of  different  classes. 

Stone-cutters  or patharvats,  are  Konkani  Kunbis  or  Agris  of  whom 
about  sixty  families  live  in  their  own  houses  in  Harsingpura  in 
Panchvati.  They  are  sober  and  hardworking  and  earn  about  Is. 
(8  ans.)  a day.  They  prepare  carved  stone  pillars,  stone  idols,  and 
pat  as  and  varvantas  for  pounding  chillies  chatni  and  spices. 
Their  women  gather  and  sell  dry  cowdung  and  carry  bricks  and  tiles. 

Brick-makers,  of  whom  there  are  about  twenty-three  families,  are 
of  three  classes,  Marathas  with  fifteen,  Pardeshis  with  two,  and 
Kathiawadis  with  six  or  seven  houses.  The  Marathas  live  in  the 
east  near  the  old  fort ; the  Pardeshis  in  the  south  near  the  Bhagur 
gate  ; and  the  Kdthiawadis  in  the  west  near  the  distillery.  They  are 
sober,  dirty,  honest,  well  behaved,  and  fairly  hardworking.  Except 
the  Kathiawadis  who  are  pushing  and  successful,  they  are  poor, 
living  in  their  own  houses  worth  a yearly  rent  of  8s.  to  12s. 
(Ps.  4-Rs.  6),  but  often  mortgaged.  With  the  help  of  their  wives, 
who  drive  the  asses,  gather  rubbish  for  the  kilns,  and  make  some  of 
the  lighter  articles,  and  of  their  boys  who  never  go  to  school  and 
begin  to  help  when . about  ten  years  old,  they  earn  about  7|d. 
(5  ans.)  a day.  Besides  bricks  and  tiles  they  make  earthen  pots 
cups  and  dishes,  and  rough  clay  figures  of  horses  elephants  and 
other  animals.  Except  that  the  Kathiawadis  colour  their  vessels 
with  lac,  Nasik  pottery  is  perfectly  plain  and  is  of  no  special 
excellence. 

. Carpenters,  numbering  forty  houses,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  chiefly  in  Chitraghanta  in  the  old  town.  Except  two 
Marathas  and  two  1 anchals  all  are  Sutars.  Though  hardworking 
and  sober  their  condition  is  only  middling.  They  have  no  capital 
and  live  in  houses  worth  a yearly  rent  of  6s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  6). 
Though  their  wages  are  high,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  (8-12  ans.)  a day, 
the  demand  for  their  work  is  uncertain,  and  they  are  sometimes  idle 
as  much  as  siK  months  in  the  year.  Most  of  them  are  in  debt. 
They  do  not  work  as  labourers.  If  work  is  scarce  in  Nasik  they  go 
long  distances  even  to  Bombay  in  search  of  employment.  Their 
women  do  field-work  but  no  other  labour.  Boys  begin  to  help 
from  ten,  and,  about  sixteen,  are  able  to  do  a full  (fay's  work. 
Several  of  them  are  sent  to  school.  Besides  house-building  which  is 
their  chief  occupation,  they  make  carts,  field  tools,  and  furniture. 
They  have  no  special  skill  and  only  make  articles  to  order. 

Of  Blacksmiths  who  make  hinges  locks  and  other  fittings,  some 
account  is  given  below  under  the  head  Iron-workers. 
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Lime-burners  or  Lonaris , of  whom  there  are  about  twenty-five 
houses,  prepare  cement  and  charcoal.  The  cement  is  prepared  by 
burning  in  furnaces  small  pieces  of  limestone  which  they  bring  on 
their  donkeys  from  near  river  and  stream  banks.  The  charcoal 
is  either  bought  from,  other  Lonaris  or  prepared  by  themselves  from 
babhul  wood.  The  women  help  in  bringing  the  limestone,  doing 
the  furnace  work,  and  selling  the  cement.  The  cement  is  sold  either 
in  the  market  or  in  their  own  houses.  They  are  poor,  but  have 
houses  of  their  own  worth  a yearly  rent  of  8s.  to  12 s.  (Rs.  4-Rs.  6). 
They  also  own  ponies  which  they  let  on  hire. 

Tilers  : see  Brick-makers. 

Thatchers  are  Kunbi  Maratha  and  Koli  labourers  who  are 
employed  to  thatch  houses  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 
They  are  engaged  by  contract  or  daily  wages  averaging  about 
9 d.  (6  ans.)  a day.  The  thatching  season  lasts  only  for  a month  or 
six  weeks  before  the  rains  (May -June). 

Painters,  or  chitrakars , number  four  houses,  a Kunbi,  a black- 
smith, a tailor,  and  a goldsmith.  The  best  is  the  Kunbi  who  has 
ornamented  some  house-fronts  with  well-drawn  well-coloured 
figures  of  considerable  grace  and  naturalness.  He  is  paid  about 
1 s.  (8  ans.)  a day  and  is  fairly  off,  his  services  being  sought  in  the 
villages  round.  He  was  taught  by  his  father  who  is  said  to  have 
drawn  and  painted  with  great  speed  and  cleverness. 
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Neither  wool  nor  silk  is  woven  in  Nasik.  Cotton  weavers  are  Weavers. 
of  two  classes  Sails  and  Musalman  Momins.  There  are  about 
100  Sail  families  in  old  Nasik  who  are  hardworking  sober  and 
well-behaved  but  poor.  They  live  in  hired  houses  paying  a yearly 
rent  of  6s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  3 - Rs.  6).  They  have  no  capital  and  are 
not  free  from  debt.  Most  of  them  work  for  Shimpis  who  pay  them 
4 \d.  for  every  2s.  worth  of  cloth  they  turn  out  (3  ans.  in  the  rupee). 

This  gives  a daily  average  of  about  6d.  (4  ans.),  a scanty  return  as 
a man  can  weave  only  twenty  days  a month.  The  women,  who 
arrange  the  threads  and  do  almost  every  part  of  the  process, 
one  or  two  even  weaving,  earn  about  1 \d.  (1  anna)  a day. 

Children  are  early  useful  and  are  seldom  spared  to  go  to  school. 

Salis  chiefly  make  cheap  women's  robes  with  silk  borders.  They 
suffered  much  in  the  1877  famine  but  are  again  (1880)  well 
employed  though  poorly  paid.  Momins,  or  Musalman  weavers, 
number  only  two  or  three  houses  in  Old  Nasik  where  they  came 
about  ten  years  ago  from  Yeola.  They  are  hardworking  and 
sober  but  not  thrifty.  Some  have  capital  enough  to  buy  their  own 
thread.  They  live  in  hired  houses  paying  a yearly  rent  of  6s. 
to  12s.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  6).  The  women  help  and  the  boys  are  too 
useful  to  be  spared  to  go  to  school.  They  have  constant  work  the 
men  earning  about  6d.  (4  ans.)  a day,  and  the  women  about  1 \d. 

(1  anna).  They  make  turbans  and  women's  robes  without  silk. 

There  is  one  Koshti  house  but  they  sell  betel-leaf  and  do  not  weave. 

Tailors,  or  shimpis,  numbering  about  150  houses  most  of  them  Tailors . 
in  Kazipura,  are  hardworking  sober  and  thrifty.  A few  are  fairly 
off,  free  from  debt,  with  credit,  and  able  to  save  money ; the  others 
are  poor  but  free  from  debt.  They  live  in  houses  of  their  own  worth  a 
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yearly  rent  of  12a.  to  16a.  (Rs.  6-Rs.  8).  They  make  clothes  and 
some  sell  cloth.  They  have  steady  employment.  The  men  earn 
about  6 d.  (4  ans.)  and  the  women  about  1 \d.  (1  anna)  a day. 

Leathhe-workkes,  numbering  fifty  houses,  are  of  five  classes, 
C ambhars,  _ Katais,  Katadrangis  or  Saltangars,  Budhlakars,  and 
Dohars.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  Mhrwar  Mochis  who  came 
ten  years  ago  from  Bombay.  The  Chambhars  and  Katadrangis 

vu.  thei  Btgm’  ?ate’  and  the  Katais  and  Budhlakars  in 

a va  i road.  The  Chambhars  and  Budhlakars  are  hardworking1, 

fairly  sober  and  well-behaved  ; the  Katais,  Katadrangis,  and 
Dohars  are  dirty,  quarrelsome,  and  fond  of  liquor  and  amusement, 
they  are  free  from  debt,  chiefly  from  their  want  of  credit,  and 
live  m houses  of  their  own  worth  a yearly  rent  of  4s.  to  8s.  (Rs.  2- 
Ds.  4)  they  have  steady  employment,  the  men  earning  about  (id. 
(4  ans  ) a day,  and  the  women  about  \\d.  (1  anna).  Boys  help 
after  they  are  ten  and  are  almost  never  sent  to  school.  The  Dohars 
tan  and  the  baltangars  dye  leather  red,  the  Budhlakars  make  oil 
and  butter  jars,  and  the  Chambhars  shoes,  sandals,  and  water-bags. 

ley  sell  their  wares  partly  in  the  market-place,  partly  in  their 
own  houses.  The  Mangs  make  leather  ropes. 

OENiinNMAKERS  are  chiefly  Sonars  of  whom  there  are  about 
300  houses  m all  parts  of  Nasik.  They  are  fairly  sober  and  hard- 
working, but  have  a bad  name  for  cheating.  Some  of  them  live 
in  their  own  houses  and  are  well  off.  Others  live  in  hired  houses 
wirt  a yearly  rent  of  6a.  to  12s.  (Rs.  3 - Rs.  6)  and  many  of  them 
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Am.  debtl  When  at  work  they  earn  about  6d.  (4  ans.)  a day,  but 
w»rk  is  not  constant,  and  some  of  them,  both  men  and  women 
f ave  to  eke  out  their  living  by  labour.  They  make  gold  and  silver 
' 0rnam^ts  to  order  and  also  a few  ornaments  of  tin  and  brass  for 
sale  The  people  have  little  faith  in  their  honesty,  and  when  they 
employ  them  either  call  them  to  their  houses  or  watch  them  when  at 
work.  A Son4r  is  paid  for  gold  work  1 \d.  to  3d.  and  sometimes  as 
lgh  as  2s.  (1-2  ans.  to  the  rupee)  the  tola  or  rupee  weight,  and  for 
si  vei  work  jd.  to  6d . (5  an. -4  ans.).  Though  not  prosperous  as  a class 
some  of  them  send  their  children  to  school,  and  two  of  them  are  in 
Government  service,  one  as  a clerk,  the  other  as  a medical  assistant. 

Casters  or  otdris  numbering  five  or  six  houses  chiefly  in 
Kazipura,  besides  bells  and  metal  images  in  brass  copper  and 
bell-metal,  make  toe-rings  of  bell-metal  which  are  worn  by  all  women 
except  Marwar  Yams  and  Bfahmans.  They  are  fairly  oil  and  have 
s ops.  lhe  women  do  the  housework  and  sometimes  help  the  men. 

Brass  and  Copper  Work  is  the  most  prosperous  and  only  well- 
known  industry  m Nasik.  It  supports  about  300  houses.  The  workers 
are  of  three  classes,  Tambats,  Panchals,  and  Konkani  Musalmans. 
Tambats,  numbering  about  125  houses,  have  two  settlements  an 
oid  one  m Tambat  A'li  inside  of  the  Trimbak  gate,  and  a new  one 
outside  of  the  Malhar  gate.  They  are  intelligent,  skilful,  sober, 
II’!.1  Prosperous,  and,  except  that  they  take  a very  large  number 
" /ft  are.  hardworking.  They  never  work  on  feast  days, 

dal  Ti,  ?• 18  a “ m the  house  they  do  not  work  several 

^ * ^ey  live  in  their  own  houses  worth  a yearly  rent  of 
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£1  4s.  to  £2  8s.  (Rs.  12  -Rs.  24)  and  are  free  from  debt.  Some 
of  them  have  capital  and  buy  the  brass  and  copper  ; others  work 
for  Kasars.  The  women  do  nothing  but  house  work,  and  the  boys 
go  to  school  and  learn  to  read  and  write.  Work  is  abundant 
and  they  earn  £1  10s.  to  £2  4s.  (Rs.  15 -Rs.  22)  a month.  Besides 
brass  pots,  pans,  bowls,  and  cups,  they  make  beautifully  turned  and 
polished  images  and  ornaments.  Pilgrims  generally  take  with  them 
some  brass  ornament  or  vessel,  and  Nasik  brass  work  is  in  regular 
demand  as  far  as  Marwar,  Berar,  Poona,  and  Sholapur.  Panchals, 
numbering  twenty-five  houses,  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
are  hardworking,  clever,  and  prosperous,  though  fond  of  liquor. 
They  are  cleverer  and  steadier  workers  than  the  Tambats  and  are 
free  from  debt,  almost  all  of  them  well-to-do  living  in  hired  houses 
at  a yearly  rent  of  16s.  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  8 - Rs.  12) . The  women 
do  nothing  but  house  work,  and  the  boys  go  to  school  till  they 
are  twelve  years  old.  They  make  small  and  beautifully,  polished 
articles  of  brass  and  use  a special  mixture  of  zinc  and  copper  for 
making  bell-metal.  They  also  prepare  beautiful  zinc  water-pots 
or  jhdris  which  are  used  for  keeping  water  cool  in  the  hot  season. 
Komtis,  numbering  forty  houses,  in  the  Narsingpnra  hamlet  of 
Panchvati,  bring  small  brass  pots  from  Bombay  and  Poona.  They 
came  from  Madras  about  forty  years  ago.  They  are  fond  of  drink 
and  quarrelsome.  They  are  free  from  debt  because  they  have  no 
credit.  Konkani  Musalmans,  of  whom  there  are  seven  or  eight 
houses  near  the  Trimbak  gate,  came  from  Chandor  about  twenty 
years  ago.  They  are  hardworking  and  sober,  and  though  not  very 
thrifty  are  well-to-do.  They  live  in  hired  houses  paying  yearly 
rents  of  18s.  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  9 -Rs.  12).  Some  of  them  are  men  of 
capital  working  their  own  metal ; others  are  employed  by  Tambats. 
The  women  do  nothing  but  house  work,  and  the  boys  go  to  an  Urdu 
school.  Their  work  is  constant  and  yields  them  Is.  to  Is.  Qd.  (8-12 
annas)  a day. 

Iron-workers,  numbering  about  twenty  houses,  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  They  are  of  four  classes,  Lohfirs,  Sutars, 
N Mbauds,  and  Ghisadis.  Lohars,  of  whom  there  are  about  twelve 
houses,  live  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  They  are  dirty  hard- 
working and  fairly  thrifty,  but  fond  of  liquor.  They  live  in  hired 
houses  paying  yearly  rents  of  6s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  6).  Their  state 
is  middling;  most  are  in  debt.  The  women  help  by  blowing  the 
bellows,  and  sometimes  by  working  in  the  fields  on  their  own  account 
or  as  labourers.  Their  boys  are  seldom  sent  to  school  and  after 
about  ten  begin  to  help  their  parents.  Except  a few  who  are  paid 
£2  to  £5  (Rs.  20 -Rs.  50)  a month  in  the  Igatpuri  railway  works, 
their  daily  earnings  are  not  more  than  3 d.  to  Is.  (2-8  ans.)  They 
make  hooks  nails  and  iron  bands,  links  for  swinging  cots,  iron 
baskets,  buckets  and  large  sugarcane  pans,  field-tools,  stone  chisels, 
carpenter’s  tools,  razors,  knives,  scissors,  and  padlocks.  The 
competition  of  cheap  English  hardware  has  greatly  reduced  the 
demand  for  their  work  and  presses  heavily  on  them.  Sutars, 
numbering  two  or  three  houses,  carpenters  by  caste,  work  as 
blacksmiths  and  do  not  differ  from  Lohars  in  condition.  Pfinchals, 
a small  class  settled  chiefly  along  the  Agra  road,  are  clean  and  hard- 
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working  but  fond  of  liquor  and  not  very  thrifty.  They  are  brass 
polishers  who  took  to  smith's  work  about  fifty  years  ago.  They  do 
not  differ  from  Lohars  in  occupation  or  condition.  Most  of 
them  are  also  engaged  as  tinners  or  kalhaikars  and  a few  as 
carpenters  and  farriers.  The  Ghisadis  are  a wandering  tribe, 
poor  dirty  and  unthrifty.  They  make  horse-shoes  and  field  tools, 
but  are  chiefly  employed  as  tinkers.  Nalbands  or  farriers  are 
Musalmans.  They  are  paid  from  2s.  to  3s.  (Re.  1-Rs.lD  for  shoeing 
a horse,  and  as  there  are  few  of  them  they  are  well-to-do.  Some 
of  the  Panchals,  as  is  said  above,  are  also  engaged  as  farriers. 
W ithin  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  making  of  iron  pails  and 
buckets  has  been  started  by  Musalmans  of  the  Bohora  caste.  One 
Hindu,  a Kasar,  has  also  opened  a shop. 

Basket-makers,  Buruds  by  caste,  numbering  twenty  to  thirty 
houses,  are  all,  except  one,  settled  in  Burud  Ali  in  old  Nasik. 
They  are  fond  of  liquor  and  amusement,  quarrelsome,  and  unthrifty. 
Several  of  them  live  in  good  two-storied  brick  and  mortar  houses, 
but  most  of  the  houses  are  mortgaged  and  many  of  the  Buruds  are 
in  debt.  They  formerly  owned  carts.  During  the  mutinies  (1857- 
1858)  they  made  much  money  by  carting  and  by  covering  Govern- 
ment carts  with  matting.  They  wasted  their  earnings  in  show  and 
amusement,  and  soon  after  the  mutinies  the  railway  destroyed  their 
cart  trade.  Still  they  have  good  employment,  some  of  them  bring- 
ing bamboos  from  Peint,  and  the  rest  making  baskets,  matting, 
and  wicker  work  chairs.  The  women  do  nearly  as  much  work  as 
the  men ; between  them  a family  earns  about  7 id.  (5  ans.)  a day. 

Barbers  or  nhdvis,  numbering  about  sixty  houses,  are  of  three 
divisions,  Marathas,  Pardeshis,  and  Musalmans.  Of  the  Marathas, 
there  are  about  forty  houses  chiefly  in  Mhasrul  Tek  and  in  Panchvati ; 
of  the  Pardeshis  there  are  about  ten  houses ; and  of  the  Musalmans 
about  five  houses  in  Kazipura.  Barbers  as  a class  are  hard- 
working, sober  and  thrifty.  Besides  shaving  the  Maratha  barbers 
act  as  musicians  playing  the  drum  or  sambal  and  the  flute  or 
sancii,  the  Pardeshis  act  as  torch-bearers,  and  the  Musalmans  bleed 
and  practise  some  other  branches  of  surgery.  The  women  do 
house  work  and  some  of  the  Marathas  act  as  midwives.  The  boys 
do  not  go  to  school  and  begin  to  help  their  father  after  they  are 
twelve.  . They  are  hardworking  sober  and  thrifty,  and  though  poor, 
few  are  in  debt  and  most  have  credit.  They  live  in  their  own 
houses  worth  to  rent  4s.  to  8s.  (Rs.  2-Rs.  4).  They  make  about 
4 Id.  (3  ans.)  a day  charging  } d.  (J  anna ) for  a shave,  except  in  the 
case  of  pilgrims  who  pay  them  1 id.  to  3d.  (1-2  ans.). 

Washermen  or  dhobis , numbering  about  twenty-five  houses,  are 
found  chiefly  in  Kazipura.  They  are  of  three  divisions,  MaraThas, 
Pardeshis,  and  Musalmans.  They  are  hardworking  sober  thrifty 
and  free  from  debt,  but,  except  the  Pardeshis,  have  little  credit. 
Their  houses  are  worth  a yearly  rent  of  4s.  to  16s.  (Rs.  2-Rs.  8). 
The  women  do  nearly  as  much  work  as  the  men,  and  their  boys  do 
not  go  to  school  but  after  twelve  help  their  fathers.  They  wash  all 
clothes  and  have  constant  work ; with  their  wives'  help  they  make 
about  6d.  (4  ans.)  a day. 
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Watchmen  are  chiefly  Kolis,  Bhils  and  Ramoshis.  The  Kolis, 
most  of  whom  are  settled  in  Kolivada  in  the  south  of  the  city,  are 
poor  and  unthrifty,  and  have  a bad  name  for  thieving.  They  live 
in  small  houses  some  of  them  tiled  and  some  thatched.  Besides 
watching  gardens  and  fields  the  men  act  as  labourers  and  husbandmen. 
The  women  labour  and  sell  tamarind  berries  and  seed  to  blanket- 
makers.  The  Bhils  who  live  in  thatched  huts  to  the  west  of  the  city, 
are  idle  and  fond  of  liquor.  They  have  given  up  robbing  and  open 
violence,  but  to  a great  extent  still  live  by  stealing  from  the  fields. 
They  sometimes  catch  fish  and  birds  and  occasionally  labour,  but 
watching  is  their  only  regular  occupation.  One  or  two  families  of 
Ramoshis  or  Berads  live  in  small  huts.  They  are  idle  and  fond  of 
liquor,  and,  though  they  no  longer  rob,  they  have  a bad  name  for 
thieving.  Besides  as  watchmen  they  earn  a little  as  labourers  and 
by  carrying  headloads  of  fuel.  Not  only  men  of  the  Ramoshi  caste 
but  men  of  all  classes  who  are  employed  as  watchmen  are  generally 
termed  Ramoshis. 

Laboueees  live  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  They  are  chiefly 
Kunbis,  Malis,  Vanjaris,  Telis,  Kolis,  Musalmans,  and  Mhfirs. 
When  other  work  fails  the  destitute  of  almost  all  classes  take  to 
labour. 

Field-woekees,  generally  Kunbi  Teli  and  Sali  women,  earn  2d. 
(1^  annas)  a day  for  weeding,  and,  in  harvest  time,  are  paid  five 
sheaves  out  of  every  hundred.  By  grinding  grain  and  pounding 
rice  poor  women  of  almost  all  classes  make  from  2 \d.  to  3 d, 
(1^-2  ans.)  a day. 

Caeeiees  of  bundles,  chiefly  Kunbis  Telis  and  Musalmans,  are 
paid  three  farthings  (|-  anna)  a mile  within  and  l^d.  (1  anna)  a mile 
outside  of  town  limits.  There  is  a special  class  of  carriers,  known 
as  hamdls,  who  work  in  gangs,  storing  grain  and  unloading  carts. 
They  are  paid  a lump  sum  and  every  evening  divide  the  proceeds, 
the  share  of  each  varying  from  4 \d.  to  6d.  (3-4  ans.).  There  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  labour  on  the  railway  and  public  roads. 
The  workers  are  chiefly  Mhars,  Bhils,  Kolis,  Musalmans,  and  a few 
Kunbis.  The  men  earn  daily  4 \d.  (3  ans),  the  women  3 d.  (2  ans), 
and  the  children  2 \d.  (l|-  ans). 

House-building  causes  a considerable  demand  for  unskilled  labour, 
chiefly  in  making  cement  and  helping  the  bricklayer  and  mason. 
The  ordinary  wages  are  4 \d.  (3  ans)  for  a man  and  3d.  (2  ans)  for 
a woman.  Every  year  before  the  rains  set  in,  tile- turning  employs 
a large  number  of  Kunbis,  Marathas,  and  Kolis. 

Playees  or  vdjantris  include  Guravs  and  Holarsof  the  Mang  caste 
who  play  on  a flute  and  a drum  held  in  one  hand ; Mhars  who  play 
on  a flute  and  a drum  called  samhal  which  is  worn  at  the  waist ; 
saringivalds  or  harpers  and  tablevdlas  or  drum-beaters,  who  play  for 
dancing-girls,  and,  if  Brahmans,  perform  in  temples  when  the 
religious  services  known  as  Inrtans  are  going  on ; and  poria 
tamdshavdlas  Kunbis  and  Brahmans  who  play  the  drum  called  daf, 
the  tuntuna,  and  cymbals  or  jhanj.  The  only  Actoes  are  the 
Bahurujpis. 
b 23-62 
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Of  Animal-trainers  there  are  the  Gdrudis  who  go  about  with 
serpents,  and  the  Nandibailvalas  who  have  performing  or  misshapen 
bullocks. 

Of  Athletes,  there  are  Kolhafcis  or  acrobats,  and  Gopals  or 
Pailvans  who  wrestle. 

Besides  the  large  class  of  the  old  destitute  and  idle  of  almost  all 
castes,  there  are  seven  leading  schools  of  ascetics : Sanyasis, 
Bairagis,  Gosavis,  Manbhavs,  Kanphates,  Nanakshais,  and  Shar- 
bhangis. 

The  Sanyasis  number  about  twenty-five.  They  live  in  monasteries 
or  maths  and  go  for  their  meals  to  any  Brahman  house.  Some  gather 
cooked  food  as  madhukaris,  that  is,  by  begging  from  house  to  house. 
They  eat  once  a day  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  During  the  rainy 
months  they  are  sometimes  forced  to  fast  because  they  cannot  eat 
unless  they  see  the  sun.  Sometimes  people  invite  them  to  dinner. 
They  do  not  accept  money  offerings.  Their  clothes  which  are  of  a 
reddish-brown  tint  are  supplied  to  them  as  gifts.  Their  wardrobe 
includes  one  white  blanket  coloured  a reddish-brown,  two  waist- 
cloths,  and  two  shoulder-cloths,  two  loin-cloths,  and  one  covering 
to  be  used  at  night.  Of  vessels  they  have  one  turnba  of  brass  or 
wood  or  made  from  a gourd  ; they  have  a stick  or  dand.  They  never 
cook,  they  do  not  worship  idols  and  pray  to  God  silently  or  audibly 
for  about  three  hours  in  the  morning. 

Bairagis  marry  and  form  a distinct  caste.  There  are  ten  families 
of  Bairagis  in  Nasik.  They  eat  at  the  hands  of  Brahmans  only 
and  keep  the  rules  regarding  ceremonial  cleanliness.  No  Bairagi 
drinks  liquor  or  eats  animal  food.  They  marry  among  themselves. 
Brahmans  and  Marathas  become  bctifQjgis  and  are  admitted  into 
this  caste.  Some  Bairagis  travel ; others  stay  in  one  place.  The 
travelling  Bairagis  move  as  pilgrims  over  the  whole  of  India  staying 
six  months  to  two  years  at  any  place  which  takes  their  fancy.  The 
settled  Bairagis  do  not  travel.  They  dress  like  Marathas  and 
worship  idols.  If  they  have  no  children  their  property  goes  to  the 
chief  disciple. 

There  are  about  fifteen  families  of  Gosavis  who  belong  to  some  of 
the  ten  sects  Girs,  Parvats,  Sagars,  Puris,  Bharathis,  Vans,  Arans, 
Saravatis,  firths,  and  Ashrams.  All  eat  together  but  the  different 
sects  do  not  intermarry.  There  is  one  headman  among  the  fifteen 
Nasik  families.  Two  or  three  families  are  well  off.  They  allow 
widow-marriage,  wear  no  sacred  thread,  eat  animal  food  and  drink 
liquor,  and  take  food  from  Kunbis  and  Malis.  It  is  from  the 
Kunbi  and  Mali  castes  that  Gosavis  are  chiefly  recruited.  Their 
births  and  marriage  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  Kunbis. 

I hey  bury  their  dead.  When  there  is  no  heir  the  property  goes  to 
the  chief  disciple.  The  Gosavis  rub  ashes  on  their  body  and  gather 
alms  in  a wallet  or  jholi  which  hangs  from  the  shoulder.  At  Kunbi, 
Mali,  and  \ anjari  caste  dinners  the  Gosavis  are  given  the  first  seats 
and  are  treated  with  more  respect  than  any  class  except  Brahmans. 

Manbhavs  visit  Nasik  occasionally  but  none  of  them  are  settled 
in  the  town.  Their  only  object  of  worship  is  Krishna.  They  do  not 
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bathe  in  holy  rivers  and  they  wear  black  clothes  which  both  men 
and  women  let  fall  in  front  like  a petticoat.  The  men  wear  a loin- 
cloth and  over  it  wrap  a long  cloth  round  the  waist,  Gohulashtami 
or  the  birthday  of  Krishna  on  the  eighth  of  the  dark  half  of  Shravan 
(July- August)  is  their  chief  holiday.  They  do  not  eat  animal  food 
nor  do  they  drink  liquor.  Like  the  J ains  they  are  most  careful  to 
avoid  taking  the  life  even  of  the  smallest  insect.  They  never  drink 
water  without  straining  it.  They  have  a headman  who  travels  in  a 
palanquin  accompanied  by  300  or  400  Manbhavs  both  men  and 
women.  They  have  followers  among  the  Kunbis,  ^Malis,  and 
Vanjaris.  These  followers  do  not  leave  their  homes  and  families 
nor  do  they  wear  black  clothes,  but  they  keep  no  image  in  their 
houses  except  that  of  the  god  Krishna  and  do  not  eat  animal  food  or 
drink  liquor.  Rich  followers  occasionally  ask  as  many  as  400  Manbhavs 
to  stay  at  their  village  for  as  long  as  four  months  feeding  them  all 
the  while. 

Every  year  two  Kanphates  come  to  Nasik  from  Devlali.  They  play 
on  a fiddle  and  sing  songs  of  king  Gopichand  who  became  an  ascetic. 
They  are  followers  of  Gorakh  Machhindar.  When  they  visit  Nasik 
they  levy  § d.  anna)  from  every  house,  the  people  believing  that  if 
they  fail  to  give  the  money  they  will  be  plagued  with  cow-ticks  or 
gochicls.  They  wear  a black  turban  and  a loincloth  and  wrap  round 
the  waist  a piece  of  cloth  about  four  cubits  long.  They  tie  round  the 
waist  a rope  of  black  hair  of  any  animal. 

Once  or  twice  a vear  two  or  three  Nanakshais  or  Sikh  ascetics 
visit  Nasik.  They  are  dark  strongly  made  men.  Each  of  them 
carries  two  sticks  a foot  and  a foot  and  a half  long  which  he  strikes 
against  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  sings  and  begs.  His  sup- 
porters are  almost  all  shopkeepers  from  whom  he  levies  f d.  (J  anna) 
If  the  money  is  not  given  he  cuts  his  brow  with  a knife  and  sprinkles 
the  blood  on  the  shopkeeper’s  wares,  or  he  strips  himself  naked,  or 
begins  to  burn  a cloth  in  front  of  the  shop.  They  wear  no  hair  on 
the  head. 

Sharbhangis  live  in  burning  or  burying  grounds.  They  are  very 
unclean,  using  fuel  from  the  funeral  pile,  carrying  a human  skull 
as  a begging-bowl,  and  eating  their  own  excrement  in  front  of  any 
shop  whose  owner  fails  to  give  them  grain  or  money.  They  are  fast 
disappearing. 

Under  the  shade  of  th e pipal  tree  near  the  holy  Ramkund  there  are 
about  twenty  ascetics  who  are  divided  into  two  groups.  They  bathe 
in  the  river  in  the  morning.  Some  of  them  rub  their  bodies  with 
ashes,  tie  an  inch  thick  coir-rope  round  the  waist,  and  wear  no 
clothes  except  a loincloth  of  cotton  or  coir.  Some  wander  in  the 
town  and  beg.  During  the  hot  weather  at  midday,  one  or  two  of 
these,  who  are  the  leading  men  or  mahants,  sit  for  the  five-fire 
conquest  or  panchagni  sadhan  with  fires  burning  on  all  four  sides  of 
them,  the  sun  overhead  being  the  fifth  fire.  In  this  position  they 
remain  for  one  or  two  hours.  Another  form  of  the  five-fire  sacrifice 
is  to  light  five  fires,  four  side-fires  and  one  in  the  middle  and  hang 
head  down  from  a branch  over  the  central  fire.  The  feet  are  tied  by 
a coir  rope  andas  the  fire  grows  stronger  or  weaker  the  victim  is  raised 
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Chapter  XIV.  or  lowered.  They  remain  in  this  posture  for  one  or  two  hours.  A 
Places  of  Interest,  few  shave  but  most  of  them  never  cut  the  hair  of  the  head.  Some 

wear  beards  while  others  shave  the  chin.  One  or  two  hold  their 
arms  raised  ovei  the  head,  never  paring1  the  nails.  Of  these  ascetics 
some  are  Gosavis,  and  others  Bairagis.  A group  of  ascetics  of 
this  sort  live  near  Rameshvar  s temple.  Some  of  them  worship  a 
number  of  brass  and  copper  idols  m a wooden  shrine  or  clcvhdra , 
and  in  the  evening  burn^  lamps  before  it,  sing  songs  and  clash 
cymbals.  They  drink  bhang  and  smoke  ganja  in  the  evening. 

. 1872,  during  the  last  simhasth  or  passage  of  the^  sun  into  the 

sign  of  the  Lion,  a large  number  of  ascetics  of  this  class  were  seated 
along  the  Godavari  and  in  a sudden  flood  about  150  of  them  were 
carried  away. 

The  1881  census  returns  show  3709  habitations,  1123  of  them 
houses  of  a superior  and  2586  of  an  inferior  class.  Of  the  whole 
number  about  200  are  temples  mosques  and  rest-houses.1 

The  houses  are  chiefly  upper-storied  and  many  of  them  have  stone 
foundations  with  buck  or  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs.  In  the  poorest 
parts  the  roofs  are  generally  covered  with  dark  flat  tiles ; in  houses 
of  the  better  class  the  pot  tile  is  used.  In  the  newer  portion  of 
the  town,  especially  in  the  Aditvar  and  Pul  suburbs,  are  the  houses 
of  the  Maratha  gentry  including  the  old  and  new  palaces  of  the 
Peshwa  now  used  as  public  offices.  Must  of  these  houses  present  a 
dead  wall  to  the  street  and  are  built  on  a well-raised  stone  plinth 
three  or  four  feet  high  approached  by  steps.  Inside  they  enclose 
a paved  courtyard  open  to  the  sky  and  admitting  light  and  air  to 
all  parts  of  the  building.  An  open  corridor  usually  runs  round 
the  quadi  angle  on  the  ground-floor  which  is  generally  used  as 
servants'  quarters,  part  of  it  being  sometimes  walled  off  as  a 
stable.  On  the  upper  floor  the  sleeping  and  living  rooms  open 
into  the  corridor  which  looks  into  the  quadrangle. 

A chief  point  of  interest  in  the  Nasik  houses  is  the  considerable 
number,  about  twenty-seven  in  all,  which  have  richly  carved  wooden 
fronts.  These  carved  fronts  belong  to  two  styles,  the  Hindu  locally 
known  as  Gujarat  work,  and  the  Musalman  locally  known  as 
Delhi  work.  I he  Gujarat  style  is  richer  and  more  picturesque  with 
massive  square  pillars  with  horizontal  and  vertical  brackets  deeply  cut 
in  double  lotus-head  and  chain  festoons,  and  balcony  fronts  with 
panels  carved  in  broad  belts  of  flowing  leaf  and  creeper  tracery.  The 
Delhi  style  is  more  minute  and  delicate.  The  pillars  are  rounded 
and  slightly  fluted  in  what  is  known  as  the  surul  or  cypress 
pattern.  Instead  of  by  brackets  the  upper  parts  are  supported  on 
rounded  arches  with  waving  edges  in  the  prayer-niche  or  mimbdr 
fashion ; the  carving  m the  balcony  fronts  is  minuter  but  shallower 
and  the  flower  patterns  are  in  stiff  geometric  squares  and  five- 


Wood-carving. 


• \ 1872  ceun8u8  ret™  show  181  more  habitations,  and  1305  (2428  against  1123 

in  1881)  more  houses  of  the  better  class  than  the  1881  returns.  Many  temporary 
nW?16  *flleve4  to.have  swollen  the  total  of  habitations  in  1872,  and^the  smaller 

nine  vears  Senor  *?uses  111  1881  18  due  to  the  raising  of  the  standard.  During  the 
nine  years  between  the  two  enumerations  several  large  and  roomy  houses  were  built, 
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cornered  figures  oftener  tlian  in  flowing  scrolls.  Some  of  the  Hindu 
creeper  panels  liave  a marked  likeness  to  traceries  as  old  as  the  second 
century  before  Christ  in  the  Pandu  caves  five  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  city.  But  the  quaint  double  lotus-head  and  chain  festoons  are 
more  modern.  According  to  the  local  authorities  many  of  them  were 
carved  as  late  as  the  famine  of  1802  which  is  still  remembered  as  the 
time  when  grain  sold  at  a shilling  the  pound  (1  sher  the  rupee) . The 
Musalman  style  of  wood-carving  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Devrao  Mahadev  Hingne,  a North- Indian  Brahman  who  was  family 
priest  to  Pesliwa  Balaji  Bajirao  about  a.d.  1750,  but  some  of  the 
Musalman  carvings  are  probably  as  old  as  the  Moghal  governors 
(1620-1750).  Hingne’s  mansion  or  vada,  though  the  finest  part  is  said 
to  have  been  destroyed,  is  still  the  most  beautiful  building  in  Nasik, 
the  private  court  being  carved  in  the  Hindu  and  the  public  court 
in  the  Musalman  style.  According  to  local  accounts  the  Musalman 
parts  were  carved  by  workmen  whom  Devrao  Mahadev  and  Bapuji 
Mahadev  Hingne  brought  with  them  from  Delhi. 

Besides  a few  carved  house-fronts  which  are  worthy  of  note 
in  Sonar  Ali  and  in  old  Tdmbat  Ali  there  are  six  chief  specimens 
of  wood-carving  in  Nasik.  These  carved  houses  may  be  most 
conveniently  seen  in  the  following  order  : (1)  Ramji  Kasar’s 

in  Parasnath  lane  opposite  Parasnath’ s temple;  (2)  Hingne’s 
vada  in  Bhadrakali  lane  in  Mhasrul  ward;  (3)  Balaji  Thakur’s 
at  the  Cross  or  Tiundha  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delhi  gate 
road;  (4)  Mahadev  Shet  Sonar’s  on  the  left  or  north  side  of  Nav 
gate  road  about  100  yards  north-east  of  the  Tiundha  Cross  ; (5) 
Mahadev  Thakur’s  in  the  Dingar  Ali  road  about  100  yards  south  of 
Tiundha;  and  (6)  Shripat  Thdkur’s  in  Budhvar  Peth  about  200 
yards  east  of  Mahadev  ThakuPs.  Ramji  KasaPs  also  called  Hingne" s 
Diwan’s  house  can  be  reached  either  by  going  straight  to  Parasnath" s 
temple  from  the  Trimbak  gate,1  or,  after  visiting  the  western  suburbs 
and  Panchvati,  in  returning  from  the  Collector’s  office  by  the 
Parasnath  lane.  Opposite  Parasnath’ s temple  near  the  north  foot  of 
Mhasrul  hill,  on  the  west  of  the  Parasnath  road,  is  Ramji  Ganoba 
KasaPs  house.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hingne’s  agent 
or  diwan.  About  twelve  feet  iromthe  ground  a rich  balcony  runs 
along  the  front  of  the  house.  It  is  divided  into  five  panels  each 
with  an  upper,  a central,  and  a double  lower  belt  of  tracery  in  the 
large  flowing  Hindu  creeper  pattern.  The  designs  are  the  same 
as  the  designs  in  the  front  of  the  chief  balcony  of  the  inner,  court 
of  Hingne’s  mansion.  Above  the  balcony  five  pillars,  cut  in  the 
cypress-tree  style,  support  five  rounded  arches  with  waving  edges 
in  the  mimbar  or  praying-niche  pattern.  Above  is  a deep  eave. 
On  the  north  face  the  wood  work  is  carved  in  the  form  of  a large 
tree.  About  fifty  yards  to  the  north,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
is  the  west  face  of  the  great  Hingne.  mansion,  with  capitals, 
brackets,  and  overhanging  upper  storey  richly  carved  in  the  Hindu 
double  lotus  and  chain  style. 
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Chapter  XIV.  About  fifty  yards  further  north  a lane  to  the  right,  known  as 
Places  of  Interest.  Dhadrakali’s  lane,  leads  along  the  north  front  of  Hingne’s 

mansion.  Along  the  foot  of  the  north  wall  runs  a row  of  open  rooms 
for  strangers  and  dependants.  Further  on,  past  a high  stone  plinth, 
a rough  paved  approach  leads  to  two  gateways,  one  near  the  centre 
of  the  building  opening  on  the  private,  and  the  other  at  its  eastern 
end  opening  on  the  public  court  of  the  mansion.  Between  these 
gates  the  front  of  the  ground-flour  of  the  building  which  was 
originally  open  in  the  Delhi  cypress-pillar  and  prayer -niche  style, 
has  been  filled  with  plain  brick  work.  The  upper  storey,  which  is 
also  in  the  Delhi  style  with  rounded  pillars  and  waving-edged 
arches,  has  over  the  east  gate  a richly  carved  balcony,  and  over  the 
central  gate  some  delicate  open  tracery. 

The  central  or  private  gateway  leads  through  a short  dark  passage 
into  an  open  stone-paved  court  twelve  yards  square,  surrounded  by 
a building  three  stories  high.  The  four  faces  of  the  building  are 
uniform,  each  almost  entirely  lined  with  dark  stained  teak  which  in 
the  lowest  storey  has  been  covered  with  whitewash.  Round  the 
first  and  second  stories,  about  fifteen  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
pavement,  run  balconies,  the  lower  balcony  faced  with  scrolls  of 
most  delicate  tracery  and  supported  by  massive  square  teak  pillars 
and  beams  relieved  by  quaint  richly  carved  vertical  and  horizontal 
brackets.  1 he  massive  plainness  of  the  pillars  and  cross  beams, 
the  graceful  outline  and  the  breadth  of  the  richly  carved  face  of  the 
lower  balcony  with  its  flowing  clear-cut  scrolls  of  tracery  and 
its  rich  deeply  carved  supports,  the  lighter  pillars  of  the  second 
storey,  and  the  plain  face  of  the  upper  balcony,  form  a strikingly 
varied  and  harmonious  whole.  The  lowest  storey,  which  is  open 
towards  the  central  courtyard,  is  built  on  a rough  stone  plinth 
about  three  and  a half  feet  high  and  nine  broad.  Round  the 
outer  edge  of  the  plinth  runs  a row  of  twenty  massive  teak  pillars 
about  six  feet  apart.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars,  which  are 
without  bases  and  have  faces  about  a foot  broad,  are  square 
and  plain.  Above  the  shaft  is  a capital  about  fifteen  inches 
high  which  is  carved  into  four  lines  of  oblong  shield-shaped 
ornaments.  In  the  back  wall,  which  is  of  plain  brick,  there  is, 
opposite  each  of  the  pillars,  a pilaster  with  a plain  shaft  and  rich 
capital.  From  the  capital  of  each  pillar  and  pilaster,  both 
lengthways  and  across  the  veranda,  run  massive  plain  teak  beams. 
Along  the  under-face  of  each  beam  run  carved  wooden  brackets, 
about  eighteen  inches  deep  where  they  leave  the  pillars  and 
gradually  narrowing  till  they  nearly  meet  under  the  centre  of  the 
beam.  Each  bracket  is  deeply  carved  with  a scroll  of  two  lotus- 
heads  joined  by  a doubly  bent  stem,  the  flower  next  the  pillar 
turned  down  and  the  outer  flower  turned  up.  Besides  with  this 
main  design  the  whole  bracket  is  deeply  carved  with  rich 
festoons  of  chains  and  small  lotus  flowers.  Along  each  of  the  four 
fronts  of  the  building  from  the  capital  of  every  pillar,  at  right 
angles  to  the  fringe  of  horizontal  brackets,  deeply  carved  vertical 
brackets  run  upwards  for  about  two  feet  and  support  plain 
horizontal  beams  whose  under-faces  are  fringed  with  carved  brackets 
about  six  inches  deep.  Above  these  plain  horizontal  beams  the 
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vertical  brackets,  still  a mass  of  rick  carving,  pass  outwards  and 
upwards  eighteen  inches  further,  till  they  support  the  overhanging 
balcony.  This  balcony  has  along  each  of  its  four  fronts  three  belts 
of  tracery,  a central  belt  about  a foot  broad  separated  horizontally 
by  narrow  bands  of  plain  wood- work  from  an  upper  and  a lower 
belt  of  carving  each  about  six  inches  broad.  Each  of  the  four 
fronts  is  divided  into  three  panels  by  carved  outstanding  blocks  of 
timber  that  prolong  the  lines  of  the  lower  brackets  to  the  top  of  the 
balcony.  The  three  scrolls  that  run  round  the  four  fronts  are  of 
the  most  delicate  tracery  in  free  flowing  leaf  and  creeper  designs, 
the  central  panel  of  the  central  scroll  differing  in  each  face  from 
the  side  panels.  Along  the  upper  edge  of  the  balcony  runs  a plain 
railing  about  six  inches  high.  The  walls  of  the  upper  storey  are 
lined  with  plain  planking  and  fall  back  about  five  feet  from  the  line 
of  the  balcony.  As  in  the  under-storey  each  front  is  divided  by  a 
row  of  five  pillars  lighter  than  those  below  and  rounded,  with 
capitals  of  three  tiers  of  lotus  leaves  over  which  are  shieldlike 
corner  ornaments  and  square  leaf  capitals.  From  each  capital  carved 
brackets  stand  out  on  all  four  sides.  All  round  this  balcony,  which 
is  about  four  feet  deep  and  is  much  plainer  than  the  lower  balcony, 
run  two  rows  of  small  open  pillars  about  six  inches  high  separated 
by  horizontal  bands  of  plain  wood. 

From  this  inner  or  private  courtyard  a door  to  the  left  leads  into 
a small  open  garden  plot  with  bushes  and  creeper  arches  and  a 
chamber  at  either  end.  The  south  front  of  the  north  chamber  opens 
on  the  garden  plot  with  a row  of  rounded  fluted  pillars  and  waving- 
edged  arches  in  the  Musalman  cypress  and  prayer-niche  style.  A 
path  leads  across  the  centre  of  the  garden  to  the  south  chamber 
which  is  raised  on  a three  feet  high  stone  plinth  with  two 
horizontal  bands  of  simple  carving  along  its  north  face.  At  either 
side  of  the  north  front  of  the  room  is  an  entrance  door  with  double 
rounded  cypress-pillars  and  much  small  leaf  and  flower  carving. 
In  the  centre  six  feet  apart  four  wooden  pillars  on  carved  stone 
bases  support  the  roof  on  waving-edged  arches.  In  each  of  the 
inner  corners  is  a small  chamber  with  a deep  handsome  cornice  and 
an  upper  storey  with  a plain  oblong  window  surrounded  by 
bands  of  tracery.  These  upper  rooms  open  inwards  with  two 
cypress-pillars  and  pilasters  supporting  three  waving  arches.  The 
lower  storey  had  a plain  central  door  and  side-wind ows.  In  front 
of  the  main  room  over  the  right  entrance  is  a balcony  beautifully 
carved  in  the  cypress-pillar  and  prayer-niche  style.  The  face  of  the 
balcony  is  carved  in  four  bands  of  tracery  each  band  about  nine 
inches  broad.  Below  the  balcony  a four  feet  broad  eave  hangs  out 
from  the  roof,  its  under-face  carved  into  squares  in  each  of  which  is  a 
conventional  flower.  Except  the  west  balcony  and  a few  feet  of  the 
western  eave  the  whole  of  this  rich  frontage  has  disappeared. 

From  Hingne’s  mansion  Bhadrakali  lane  leads  east  about  fifty 
yards  to  Bhadrakalfis  shrine,  and  from  that  about  a hundred 
yards  further  to  the  Cross  or  Tiundha.  To  the  left  of  the  Cross 
in  the  west  corner  of  the  Delhi  Gate  road  is  Balaji  ThakuFs 
mansion,  one  of  the  handsomest  house-fronts  in  Nasik.  It  is  built  on 
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a stone  plinth  about  three  feet  high.  The  lower  storey  is  a receding 
line  of  shop  fronts  divided  by  five  pillars  and  two  pilasters  with 
plain  square  shafts  and  richly  carved  capitals.  The  overhanging 
upper  storey  is  supported  on  brackets  about  four  feet  long  and  three 
feet  deep  covered  with  double  lotus-heads  and  chain  festoons.  The 
front  of  the  upper  storey  is  also  richly  carved.  It  is  supported  on 
a row  of  nine  fluted  pillars  in  the  cypress  style  with  lotus  flower 
capitals  which  on  each  side  and  in  front  support  brackets  carved  in 
the  chain  and  double  lotus -head  pattern.  The  cluster  of  pillars  and 
brackets  at  the  ends  of  the  front  form  very,  rich  balcony-like 
finishes.  From  the  Tiundha  or  Cross  at  Balaji  Thakur’s  house  about 
a hundred  yards  along  the  Nav  gate  road  lead  on  the  left  to 
Mahadev  Sonar’s  which  has  the  merit  of  differing  from,  perhaps  of 
being  more  elegant  and  delicate  than,  the  other  carved  house-fronts. 
It  stands  on  a rough  plinth  about  four  feet  high.  The  front  of  the 
lower  storey  is  of  plain  boarding  divided  by  four  flat  pillars  and  two 
pilasters.  These  pillars  and  pilasters  are  almost  flush  with  the 
boarding  and  except  a small  capital  are  without  ornament.  Between 
each  pair  of  pillars  is  an  arched  doorway  with  waving  outline  and 
over  each  doorway  is  a short  band  of  rich  tracery.  From  the  capital 
of  each  pillar  an  upright  bracket  supports  the  upper  storey  which 
overhangs  about  two  feet  and  rises  about  seven  feet  high.  The 
whole  face  of  the  upper  storey  is  covered  with  vertical  bands  of 
most  delicate  tracery.  Flat  pillars  divide  it  into  five  compartments 
each  with  an  arched  window  and  a slightly  projecting  balcony. 

Returning  to  the  Tiundha  Cross  and  passing  south  about  150  yards 
up  the  Dingar  A\i  road,  on  the  right  or  west,  is  Mahadev  Thakur’s 
with  a handsome  balcony  and  brackets  carved  in  the  lotus  and 
chain  and  peacock  style.  From  Mahadev  Thakur’s  a winding 
lane  to  the  east  and  south-east  leads  about  200  yards  to  Shripat 
Thfikur’s  in  Budhvar  Peth.  This  has  a double  balcony  and 
pillars  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  veranda  supporting  a wooden  shade. 
The  carving  is  in  the  Hindu  or  Gujarat  style.  It  is  much  like 
that  in  the  private  or  inner  court  of  Hingne’s  mansion  except 
that  there  is  a group  of  animals  in  the  centre  of  each  panel  and 
that  the  under-face  of  the  lower  balcony  is  carved  into  squares  and 
other  geometric  patterns.  Besides  these  houses  there  are  some 
good  specimens  of  the  Gujarat  double-lotus  carving  in  the  Somvar 
Peth  and  Tambat  All  wards.1 

There  are  estimated  to  be  twenty-seven  miles  of  thoroughfare 
within  municipal  limits  of  which  about  nine  are  metalled  and  much  of 
the  rest  is  roughly  paved.  Besides  the  east  Bombay- Agra  road  which 
skirts  it  on  the  south  and  east,  and  the  Navapura  road  which  passes 


1 The  following  details  of  carved  houses  have  been  prepared  from  the  municipal 
records.  There  are  twenty-seven  houses  in  N&sik  with  a good  deal  of  carved  wood- 
work. All  are  in  the  Kasha  division  of  the  city.  Six  of  them  (municipal  numbers  343, 
468,  469,  475,  477,  and  479)  are  in  Pdrasn&th’s  lane  ; five  (1170,  1564,  1565,  1569  and 
1570)  in  Kdzipura  and  T&mbat  Ali ; three  (537,  539,  and  540)  in  MhasrulTek  ; three 
(922,  1600,  and  1601)  in  Budhv&r  Peth ; two  each  (53  and  301,  587  and  588,  695  and 
701,  and  712  and  762)  in  Somv&r  Peth,  Oka’s  Kaeheri,  and  N&v  Darv&ja^and  one  each 
(327  and  554)  in  Tiundha  and  Dingar  Ali. 
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along  its  south-west  limits,  the  chief  roads  in  the  Kasha  or  Town  Chapter  XIV. 
proper  may  be  brought  under  three  groups.  The  first  group  includes  piaces  oFlnterest. 
the  roads  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  Of  these  there  are  the 
Pinjari  road  which  passes  east  from  the  Trimbak  gate  up  the  steep  Roads, 

Pinjari  ghat  across  to  the  Kazipura  gate  road;  the  Burud  Ali  road 
in  the  south-west  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Station  road ; 
two  roads  which,  from  the  Kazipura  gate  and  from  near  the  Bhagur 
gate  in  the  south,  run  north  to  the  high  land  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  second  group  consists  of  one  main  road  and  its  side  lanes, 
which,  starting  from  the  Trimbak  gate,  turns  to  the  left,  and  keeping 
to  the  west  of  Mhasrul  Hill,  first  under  the  name  of  Parasnath’s  lane 
and  further  on  under  the  name  of  Tadoba's  road,  passes  north  to 
the  new  Pesliwa's  palace  or  Collector's  office.  The  third  or  main 
group  of  roads  centres  at  the  Tiundha  or  Cross.  This  includes  the 
Madhali  lane  which  passes  south-east  up  Ganesh  hill  to  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  town ; Dingar  Ali  road  passing  south  up  Dingar 
Ali  hill  to  old Tambat  Ali;  Bhadrakali  lane  passing  west  by  the 
Bhadrakali  temple  and  Hingne's  mansion  to  the  Parasnath  road; 
the  Delhi  gate  road,  on  the  same  line  as  the  Dingar  Ali  road,  passing 
north  to  the  Delhi  gate ; and  the  Nay  gate  road  passing  east  to  the 
Nay  gate.  Most  of  the  streets  and  lanes  are  payed  with  large 
rough  stones  to  prevent  the  surface  being  swept  away  by  the  torrents 
which  pour  down  the  hills  during  the  rainy  season.  Many  of  them 
are  extremely  narrow  and  winding  and  in  the  hilly  parts  are  too 
steep  for  wheels.  In  the  Maratha  suburb  or  Pura  one  main  road 
passes  up  the  middle  of  Navapura  and  leaves  the  town  by  the 
Malhar  gate  in  the  north-west.  Several  narrow  roads  partly  paved 
and  partly  metalled  wind  through  Panchvati. 

Though  it  was  never  a walled  town  several  of  the  entrances  to  Gates. 

Nasik  were  adorned  by  gateways  or  entrance  arches.  So  far  as  local 
information  goes  none  of  these  gates  are  older  than  the  Musalmans. 

Panchvati  or  old  Nasik  has  one  gate  to  the  north-east ; it  is  called 
the  Bhadak  Gate,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  The  present  gate  is  said  not 
to  be  older  than  the  Peshwa's  time.  The  Old  Town  or  Kasba 
including  Kazipura  or  the  south  division  had  eight  gates : Darbar  Gate 
in  the  east,  Bhagur  in  the  south-east,  Kazipura  in  the  south,  Trimbak 
in  the  west,  Delhi  in  the  north-east,  and  Nav,  Ashra,  and  Ketki  in  the 
east.  The  Darbar  Gate  was  in  the  east  near  the  east  Bombay- Agra 
road  at  the  east  end  of  the  road  that  runs  down  the  hollow  between  the 
Old  and  New  Forts.  Of  the  Darbar  gate  which  was  built  by  the 
Musalmans  no  trace  remains.  About  300  yards  south-west  of  the  site 
of  the  Darbar  gate,  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  city,  is  Bhagur 
Gate,  a plain  square-topped  brick  gateway  in  fair  repair.  This  is 
probably  a Musalman  gateway.  It  gets  its  name  because  it  is  on 
the  road  to  Bhagur  village  close  to  which  is  the  Devlali  cantonment. 

About  200  yards  to  the  west  is  the  Kazipura  Gate,  in  fair  repair  plain 
and  square- topped.  It  is  a Musalman  gate  and  was  built  by  Syed 
Muhammad  Hasan,  who  came  from  Delhi  about  a.d.  1667  and  founded 
the  Kazipura  quarter  and  established  the  Kazi  Saheb's  family  which 
is  still  one  of  the  two  leading  Musalman  families  in  Nasik.  In  the  west 
of  the  town  about  500  yards  north-west  of  the  Kazipura  Gate  is  the 
Trimbak  Gate,  It  is  in  good  repair  and  is  said  to  have  been  put  in 
b 23—63 
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order  by  Subhedar  Dhondo  Mahadev  who  about  a.d.  1790  made  the 
fountain  near  the  mutton  market.  According  to  the  Musalmans,  there 
was  an  older  gate  on  the  same  site  which  was  called  the  Aurang  Gate 
after  a noble  of  the  name  of  Aurangzeb  who  settled  part  of  the  city. 
On  the  bank  of  the  river  a few  yards  to  the  south  of  Balaji's  temple 
is  the  Delhi  Gate  with  a Persian  inscription  which  shows  that  it  was 
built  in  1681  (h.  1092)  by  Tudekhan  Subha.  It  is  in  fair  repair. 
About  175  yards  south  is  the  Nav  or  Boat  Gate*  and  about  seventy 
yards  further  is  the  Ashra  Gate.  It  is  said  to  be  called  after  the 
goddess  Ashra  and  to  have  been  built  by  a Brahman  named 
Yadneshvar  Dikshit  about  125  years  ago.  About  200  yards  east 
was  the  Ketki  Gate  also  close  to  the  river.  No  trace  of  this  gate 
remains. 

In  the  Maratha  suburb  or  Pura  there  were  three  gates*  the  Hati  or 
Elephant  Gate  in  the  west,  the  Malhar  Gate  in  the  north-west*  and 
the  Sati  Gate  in  the  north.  The  Hati  or  Elephant  Gate  near  Raja 
Bahadur's  mansion  was  a private  gate  built  at  the  entrance  to  his 
elephant  stables.  About  100  yards  north  of  the  Elephant  gate  was 
the  Malhar  Gate.  This  was  built  in  the  time  of  Peshwa  Raghoba 
(a.d.  1773)  when  an  effort  was  made  to  extend  Nasik  to  Anandveli, 
or  Chaundhas  as  it  was  originally  called*  about  three  miles  to 
the  west.  No  trace  of  this  gate  is  left.  About  300  yards  to  the 
north-east  is  the  Sati  Gate,  where*  during  Maratha  rule*  widows 
used  to  be  burned  with  their  dead  husbands.  The  gate  was  built 
by  Ok*  a Subkedar  of  the  Peshwa's*  and  is  in  good  repair. 

Its  position  on  the  best  route  between  the  Central  Provinces  and 
the  coast  must  at  all  times  of  prosperity  have  made  Nasik  a place 
of  importance.  Till  1835  Nasik  was  without  the  convenience  of 
a made-road.  Traffic  was  carried  on  pack-bullocks  most  of  which 
belonged  to  Vanjari  headmen  of  the  villages  round  Nasik.  Between 
1840  and  1845  the  Tal  pass  was  made  fit  for  carts;  and  besides  on 
pack-bullocks  a considerable  amount  of  goods  began  to  pass  Nasik 
in  carts.  About  1850,  in  the  busy  season*  as  many  as  500  or  600 
carts  used  to  halt  at  Dangar  Utara  in  Panchvati*  their  chief  lading 
being  cotton  on  its  way  from  the  Berars  to  Bombay.  This  continued 
until*  by  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  1861*  the  inland  trade  ceased 
to  pass  through  Nasik.  The  traffic  at  the  Nasik  Road  station  shows 
an  increase  in  passengers  from  151*330  in  1878  to  159*267  in  1881* 
and  in  goods  from  12*592  to  15*859  tons. 

A 

Half- weekly  markets  or  fairs  are  held  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays.  In  the  dry  season  the  markets  are  held  on  the  stretch  of 
sand  to  the  south  of  the  temple  of  Rameshvar  and  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  during  the  rains.  These  fairs  last  the  whole  day  and 
close  in  the  evening.  The  dealers  sit  in  rows,  in  the  sun  or  in  small 
tent-like  booths*  and  sell  grain,  pulse*  oilseed*  molasses*  sugar, 
cloth*  blankets*  shoes*  spices,  tobacco*  salt*  sweetmeats,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  Cattle  and  horses  are  also  brought  for  sale  by  Musalmans, 
Mhars*  and  Mend-jogis  a class  of  Vanjaris*  from  Khandesh  and 
Nemad.  The  rice  and  pulse  sellers  belong  to  the  town*  the  rice- 
sellers  living  in  Konkanipura  and  the  pulse-sellers  in  Kalalpura. 
Millets*  wheat*  and  grain*  piled  in  lai’ge  heaps  on  white  carpets  in 
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front  of  the  sellers,  are  sold  by  Cutch  Musalmans  who  come  from 
the  Aditvar  Peth.  In  harvest  time  grain  and  pulse  worth  £800  to 
£1000  (Rs.  8000 -Rs.  10,000)  and  molasses  worth  £100  to  £150 
(Rs.  1000  - Rs.  1500)  are  sold  every  market  day.  The  cloth-sellers 
are  Shimpis,  either  belonging  to  Nasik  or  to  the  surrounding  villages. 
They  have  from  fifty  to  sixty  shops,  and,  besides  coarse  cloth,  sell 
ready  made  clothes.  The  buyers  belong  to  the  town  or  are  outsiders ; 
some  are  retail  sellers  but  most  are  consumers. 

Besides  these  half-weekly  markets,  which  are  attended  by  500  to 
2000  persons,  daily  markets  are  held  in  several  parts  of  the  town. 
A market  for  vegetables,  clarified  butter,  sugar,  and  spices 
is  held  daily  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  north  of  Naru- 
shankar’s  temple.  It  is  open  from  eight  to  eleven  in  the  morning 
and  is  attended  by  700  to  1000  people  of  all  castes.  Most  of  the 
vegetables  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  within  a radius  of  eight 
miles.  The  chief  sellers  are  Kachis,  Pahadis,  Marathas,  and  Mfilis. 
This  riverside  market  is  held  only  during  the  eight  fair-weather 
months.  During  the  rainy  season  it  was  formerly  held  near  the 
Collector’s  office  but  during  the  last  four  years  it  has  been  moved  a 
little  west.  During  the  rains  a vegetable  grain  and  spice  market  is 
daily  held  in  Hingne’s  Bakhal  or  Open  in  A'ditvar  Peth  from  seven 
to  eleven  in  the  morning.  About  a hundred  sellers  attend,  of  the 
same  classes  as  those  who  attend  the  river  market.  Buyers  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  town.  Another  daily  vegetable  market  is 
held  all  the  year  round  in  the  south  of  the  town  in  Bankar  Ali  in 
front  of  Godaji  Path’s  house  from  half -past  six  to  half -past  seven 
in  the  morning.  Nothing  is  sold  but  vegetables.  The  sellers  are 
Malis  or  market  gardeners ; the  buyers  are  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  some  Kachis  and  Pahadis  who  buy  wholesale  to 
sell  retail. 

No  quarters  of  the  town  are  set  aside  for  the  use  of  certain  classes 
of  traders  or  craftsmen,  but  in  some  cases  men  of  the  same  craft 
are  collected  in  one  part  of  the  town.  Before  the  Marathas  (1750), 
when  the  Moghal  governor  lived  in  the  New’  Port,  many  shops  were 
opened  in  its  neighbourhood  in  Kazipura  and  in  the  Urdu  Bazar.  In 
the  time  of  the  Peshwa,  the  chief  place  of  business  was  the  Tiundha 
or  Cross,  where  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Brahman  agent  Dhondo 
Mahadev.  Under  the  British,  the  Pul  or  Bridge,  called  after  a 
Marathi  culvert  a little  to  the  south-east  of  the  Collector’s  office, 
has  become  the  chief  place  of  business.  The  shops  which  line  both 
sides  of  the  road  are  in  covered  verandas  or  padvis,  projecting  from 
the  sides  of  the  houses  and  encased  with  planks  which  fit  into 
sockets  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  are  grooved  at  the  sides.  The 
planks  or  shutters  are  put  up  at  night  and  cannot  be  taken 
down  except  by  removing  the  central  plank  which  is  fastened  by  a 
padlock.  Cloth  of  all  kinds  is  sold  in  the  Pul  by  Gujarati,  Marwari, 
Shimpi,  and  Brahman  shopkeepers.  Besides  cloth-shops,  there  are 
shops  of  bankers,  coppersmiths,  sweetmeat-makers,  dyers,  grocers, 
snuff-makers,  perfumers,  and  haberdashers.  Kazipura  and  Tiundha, 
which  were  formerly  the  chief  places  of  business,  have  lost  their 
importance.  In  Kazipura  are  ten  or  twelve  shops  belonging  to 
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Vanis  who  sell  groceries  spices  and  other  articles  of  daily  use.  In 
the  evening  vegetables  are  sold  at  the  roadside  in  front  of  the 
Chavdi  near  Kazipura  Grate  by  Mali  and  Pahadi  women.  Behind 
the  Chavdi  is  the  fish  market  where  Bhoi  and  Dhivar  fishermen  sell 
river  fish  and  crabs,  and  Musalman  women  sell  dry  salt-water  fish. 
In  the  Tinndha  there  are  about  five  Vanis’  shops.  Beyond  the  Pul 
and  near  the  jail  is  the  Aditvar  Peth,  a new  market  with  about  ten 
or  twelve  cloth -sellers’  and  about  thirty  Cutch  Musalman  wholesale 
and  retail  shops.  Cutch  Vanis  who  import  large  quantities  of  grain 
groceries  and  spices  have  settled  here  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Near  the  Trimbak  gate  in  the  old  town  are  about  twenty-five 
Vani  shops  where  grain,  pulse,  clarified  butter,  oil,  groceries,  and 
spices  are  sold.  Vegetables  are  also  sold  in  the  afternoon.  Besides 
in  these  markets  large  purchases  of  rice  are  made  in  the 
Konkanipura,  of  pulse  in  the^  Kalalpura,  and  of  brass  and  copper 
vessels  in  the  old  Tambat  Ali  near  the  Trimbak  gate  and  in  the 
new  Tambat  Ali  outside  the  Malhar  gate.  Close  behind  Dliondo 
MahadeVs  fountain  the  municipality  has  lately  (1882)  opened  a 
mutton  market  with  twenty  stalls,  of  which  twelve  are  occupied.  The 
average  weekly  consumption  is  twenty-eight  sheep  and  140  goats. 
A beef  market  with  six  stalls,  all  of  which  are  occupied,  has  lately 
been  opened  in  the  Mhars’  quarter.  The  average  weekly  consumption 
is  twenty-eight  cows. 

Nasik  is  throughout  the  year  the  seat  of  a Joint  Judge  and  civil 
surgeon,  and  during  the  rains  of  the  Collector,  the  assistant  and 
deputy  collectors,  the  police  superintendent,  the  district  engineer, 
and  district  forest  officer.  It  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the 
chief  revenue  and  police  officers  of  the  Nfisik  sub-division,  and  is 
provided  with  a municipality,  a jail,  a civil  hospital,  a high  school, 
and  eight  vernacular  schools,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  two 
traveller sJ  bungalows. 

The  municipality  was  established  in  1864  and  raised  to  a city 
municipality  hi  1874.  In  1882-83,  besides  a balance  of  £1311 
(Rs.13,133),  it  had  an  income  of  £4254  (Rs.  42,540)  or  a taxation 
of  about  3 s.  9 d.  (Re.  1-14)  a head  on  the  population  within 
municipal  limits.  The  income  is  chiefly  drawn  from  octroi  dues,  a 
house-tax,  a sanitary  cess,  and  tolls.  During  the  same  year  (1882-83) 
the  expenditure  amounted  to  £4253  (Rs.  42,530),  of  which  £2272 
(Rs.  22,720)  were  spent  on  conservancy  and  cleaning,  and  the  rest 
in  repairing  and  lighting  roads,  and  in  other  miscellaneous  objects. 
The  chief  works  which  have  been  carried  out  since  the  establishment 
of  the  municipality  are  about  eight  miles  of  made  and  paved  roads, 
two  drains,  a nightsoil  depot,  mutton  and  beef  markets,  public 
latrines  and  urinaries,  and  seventeen  octroi  stations. 

The  system  of  turning  nightsoil  into  poudrette  has  been  worked 
with  marked  success  in  Nasik.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  a depot  on 
theTakli  road  about  one  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  town.  About 
five  acres  of  land  have  been  bought  by  the  municipality  and  three 
plots,  each  about  thirty  feet  square,  have  been  marked  off.  Here  the 
ashes  of  the  town-sweepings  are  spread  four  or  five  inches  deep  and 
on  this  the  nightsoil  carts  deposit  their  contents  in  a heap.  About 
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four  in  the  morning  five  scavengers,  who  are  told  off  to  this  duty,  with 
the  native  spade  or  pavda  begin  to  mix  the  ashes  with  the  nightsoil. 
This  process  is  continued  until  the  ashes  and  the  nightsoil  are 
thoroughly  mixed  when  the  compost  is  evenly  spread  over  the  ground 
about  three  inches  deep  and  is  left  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  three  days. 
It  is  then  taken  and  thrown  on  a heap  close  by.  In  the  dry 
season  a daily  supply  of  fresh  ashes  is  not  wanted,  as  the  compost  of 
nightsoil  and  ashes  can  be  used  several  times  over.  . This  is  done  to 
enable  a store  of  ashes  to  be  collected  against  the  rainy  season  when 
the  mixing  is  carried  on  under  a shed.  The  shed  which  is  150  feet 
long  by  thirty  broad,  is  open  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  side  being 
enclosed  to  form  a store-room  for  the  ashes.  During  the  rains,  after 
it  is  mixed,  the  poudrette  is  thrown  on  a heap  and  is  not  again  used. 
The  mixing  takes  about  five  hours  and  is  generally  finished  by  nine. 
The  town  sweepings  are  daily  gathered  in  a heap  which  when  large 
enough  is  set  on  fire  and  left  to  smoulder  to  ashes.  Before  they  are 
used  for  poudrette,  the  ashes  are  sifted  through  a sieve  and  broken 
tiles  and  stones  are  picked  out.  The  rainy-weather  poudrette  can 
be  used  for  manure  after  three  days^  exposure,  but  it  is  much  less 
valuable  than  the  fair-weather  poudrette  which  has  been  repeatedly 
mixed  with  fresh  nightsoil.  It  is  bought  by  cultivators  at  6d.  (4  ctns.) 
a cart.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner, 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  nightsoil  is  the  best  suited  to  an  Indian 
town.  The  nightsoil  is  dried  before  it  becomes  offensive,  no  risk  and 
little  unpleasantness  attend  the  mixing,  and  the  poudrette  is 
entirely  free  from  smell. 

The  water-supply  of  Nasik  is  chiefly  from  the  Godavari,  though 
about  5000  people  use  the  water  of  a large  fountain  near  the 
Trimbak  gate.  The  Godavari  water-supply  is  far  from  pure  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  Tas,  the  pool  of  Sundar-narayan, 
and  even  lower,  where  the  water  is  soiled  by  bathing  and  washing 
clothes,  religious  offerings,  burnt  bones,  town-sweepings,  and  house 
sullage.  It  has  been  proposed  to  throw  a dam  across  the  Godavari 
at  Gangapur  six  miles  west  of  Nasik,  but  Mr.  Hewlett  recommends 
that  the  Godavari  should  be  abandoned  as  its  water  is  always  liable 
to  be  impure.  Dr.  Leith  in  1865  and  Mr.  Hewlett  in  1881  agree  m 
recommending  a scheme  which  would  bring  water  from  the  Nasaidi 
to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  a purer  source  of  supply  than  the 
Godavari  as  it  runs  through  an  uninhabited  plain.  This  Nasardi 
scheme  is  estimated  to  cost  about  £13,000  (Rs.  1,30,000),  an  amount 
which  the  Nasik  municipality  cannot,  at  present,  afford.  There  is  also 
a strong  feeling  against  using  any  water  except  from  the  Godavari, 

The  fountain  near  the  Trimbak  gate,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Dhondo  Mahadev’s  hand , was  made  by  a Maratha  subhedar  or 
governor  of  that  name  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  Dhondo  also  built 
a reservoir  about  225  feet  from  the  Nasardi  river  near  the  Trimbak 
road  about  a mile  and  a half  west  of  Nasik  Tim  reservoir  was 
originally  paved,  but  it  has  been  long  neglected  and  is  now  choked 
with  earth  and  grass.  An  underground  masonry  water-channel  led 
from  the  reservoir  and  brought  the  water  to  the  fountain.  Ibis 
source  of  water-supply  is  private  property  and  much  of  it  is  used  tor 
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Chapter  XIV.  watering  a field  before  it  reaches  the  town.  Even  in  its  present 
Places  of  Interest,  negl6cted  state  its  water  is  of  fair  quality.  In  1873  the  municipality 

offered  to  pay  £3000  (Rs.  30,000)  for  the  aqueduct  but  the  offer 
was  lefused.  Besides  the  supply  from  the  Godavari  and  from  the 
Nasardi  fountain,  there  are  825  wells  in  the  town,  502  in  the  old 
town,  270  in  the  new  town,  and  fifty-three  in  Panchvati.  Only  four 
of  these  are  municipal  property.  Water  brought  from  the  four 
municipal  and  four  other  wells  was  found  to  be  bad. 

The  drainage  of  Nasik  is  unsatisfactory  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  its  high  death-rate.  In  the  town  or  hasba  many  of  the 
roads  have  drains.  But  the  drains  leak  and  in  times  of  heavy  rain 
overflow,  and  much  sullage  and  other  foul  water  soaks  into  the 
soil.  Kazipura  or  the  south  part  of  the  town  is  badly  drained. 
At  piesent,  at  a cost  of  £250  (Rs.  2500),  a drain  is  being  dug  from 
the  Pinj^ra  ghat  through  Kazipura  gate  road  and  the  Urdu  Bazar 
south-east  to  the  Nagjhiri.  In  the  Marathatown,  the  north  part  of 
Aditvar  is  undrained,  the  bathing  water  gathering  in  cesspools 
which  are  cleaned  once  a year.  In  the  rest  of  Aditvar  a drain, 
covered  with  slabs  and  carrying  urine  and  house  sullage,  runs  down 
the  centre  of  the  roadway.  Pits  are  dug  in  the  sand  of  the  river- 
side to  lecehe  sullage  at  the  Sati  gate  and  at  Uma-maheshvar's 
temple.  At  Gora  Rands  temple  three  small  drains  and  from 
Murlidhar  s Kot  two  small  drains  discharge  on  the  bed  of  the  river. 
In  Navapura  to  the  south . of  Aditvar  most  of  the  drains 
f ischarge  into  the  Sarasvati.  There  are  two  branches  of  the 
Sarasvati,  the  western  branch  which  drains  the  part  of  Navapura 
near  Raja . Bahadur's  house,  and  the  southern  branch  or  main 
stream  which  rises  near  the  Collector's  house  and  after  crossino* 
some  garden  land  passes  north  alongside  the  Trimbak  gate  and 
receives  the  smaller  western  stream  opposite  Jalke-vada.  From 
this  point  a paved  drain  has  been  made  below  the  stream  bed  and 
is  earned  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  near  Balaji's  temple.  Before 
the  monsoon  begins  the  entrance  to  the  paved  portion  is  blocked  to 
keep  out  the  torrents  of  water  which  the  drain  could  not  carry. 

1 he  storm  water  escapes  into  the  river  at  Balaji's  temple,  but 
all  the  year  round  sullage  is  admitted  into  the  drain.  Opposite 
Balaji  s temple  is  a cesspool  which  is  periodically  cleaned.  The 
drain  is  continued  below  the  raised  road  along  the  river  bank  as 
iar  as  the.  Nav  gate.  On  the  way  it  receives  the  sewage  from 
eleven  drains  which  discharge  into  the  drain  leading  from  the  Delhi 
gate;  beyond  this  the  contents  of  the  drains  from  Dingar  Ali  hill 
are  discharged  by  the  Nav  gate  drain.  The  main  drain  ends  in  a 

2* APA0Slte  thQ.mv  gate  into  which  nine  drains  from 
Budhvar  Peth  communicating  with  the  Ashra  gate  drain  discharge. 

I he  sewage  is  conveyed  from  the  Nav  gate  cesspool  by  two  iron 
pipes,  and  is  discharged  into  an  open  channel  dug  in  the  sand  which 
l uns  parallel  to  ana  a little  above  the  stream  until  it  joins  it  at  the 
causeway  near  Talkute's  temple. 

In  Panchvati  most  of  the  streets  are  drained.  The  main  drain 

TtSMpHr°ckUed  °frpe  ri'rer  behind  Ndrushankar’s  temple. 

east  of  thoVnK0lvf  ’ a“d  KfIadl,SV|UarterS  t0  the  south  and  south- 
east  or  the  town  have  no  artificial  drainage. 
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There  are  in  all  about  sixty  temples  in  Nasik,  a number  which  has 
earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  Benares  of  Western  India.  This  large 
number  is  due  to  three  causes,  the  holiness  of  the  Godavari,  the 
belief  that  Nasik  and  Panchvati  were  for  years  the  scene  of  the 
exile  of  Ram  Sita  and  Lakshman,  and  the  wealth  and  political 
importance  of  Nasik  as  the  second  city  in  the  Peshwas’  territories. 
The  earliest  mention  of  a temple  at  Nasik  is  by  the  Jain  writer 
Jinaprabhasuri  who  wrote  about  the  fourteenth  century.  He  notices 
Kuntivihar,  a temple  of  Chandraprabhasvami  the  eighth  Tirthankar. 
No  trace  of  this  temple  remains.  The  next  notice  of  Nasik 
temples  is,  that  in  1680  twenty-five  temples  at  Nasik  were  destroyed 
by  the  Deccan  viceroy  of  Aurangzeb  (1656-1705).  Among  these  are 
said  to  have  been  temples  of  Sundar-nfirayan  and  Uma-maheshvar  in 
the  Aditvar  Peth  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Godavari,  of  Ramji  and 
Kapaleshvar  in  Panchvati,  and  of  Mahalakshmi  on  the  Old  Fort 
which  the  Musalmans  changed  into  their  Jama  mosque.1  The  only 
vestiges  of  early  Hindu  building  are  Mahalakshmi’ s temple  now 
the  Jama  mosque,  and  rthe  door-post  of  the  small  temple  of 
Nilkantheshvar  near  the  Ashra  gate,  which  is  much  like  the  door- 
post of  Someshvar’s  near  Gangapur,  six  miles  west  of  Nasik.2  It  was 
under  the  Peshwa’s  rule  (1750-1818)  that  almost  all  the  large 
temples  which  now  adorn  Nasik  were  built.  Most  of  them  were  the 
work  of  their  Nasik  governors  or  Raja  Bahadurs  and  other  sirdars , 
of  whom  Narushankar,  Ok,  Chandrachud,  and  Odhekar  are  the  best 
known.  The  wives  and  relations  of  many  of  the  Peshwas,  especially 
Gopikabai  the  mother  of  the  fourth  Peshwa  Madhavrao  (1760-1772), 
visited  Nasik  and  several  of  the  temples  and  shrines  were  built  by 
them.  One  group  of  buildings  is  the  gift  of  the  Indor  princess 
Ahalyabai  (1765-1795)  so  famous  for  her  zeal  as  a temple-builder. 
Since  the  fall  of  the  Peshwas  (1818)  no  large  temple  has  been  built 
at  Nasik.  The  only  building  with  any  pretensions  to  architectural 
merit  that  dates  since  the  British  rule  is  the  Kapurthala  fountain  and 
rest-house  near  Balaji’s  temple  which  was  built  in  1878. 

Most  of  the  Nasik  temples  are  of  stone  and  mortar.  The  best  stone 
has  been  brought  from  the  Ramsej-Bhorg*ad  hills  about  six  miles 
north  of  Nasik.  Three  temples  have  special  architectural  merit, 
Ramji’ s in  Panchvati,  Narushankar’ s or  the  Bell  temple  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  near  the  chief  crossing,  and  Sundar-narayan  s 
in  Aditvar  Peth.  Of  these  the  largest  and  simplest  is  Ramji^s 
and  the  most  richly  sculptured  is  Narushankar’s ; Sundar-narayan  s 
comes  between  the  two  others  both  as  regards  size  and  ornament. 

Beginning  in  the  north,  in  Aditvfir  Peth  in  New  Nasik  where  the 
river  takes  its  first  bend  to  the  south,  on  rising  ground  on  the  right 
or  west  bank  about  a hundred  feet  above  the  river-bed,  is  the 
temple  of  Sundar-narayan.  It  faces  east  and  measures  about 
eighty  feet  square  standing  on  a stone  plinth  about  three  feet  high. 
On  the  east  north  and  south  it  is  entered  by  flights  of  steps 
each  with  a richly  carved  and  domed  portico  with  front  and  side 
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Chapter  XIV.  arches  in  the  waving- edged  style  locally  known  as  the  mimbar  or 
Places  of  Interest.  Musalman  prayer-niche.  To  the  west  or  shrine  end  the  outside  of 

’ the  temple  is  rounded.  Over  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a large 
ASIK*  dome  and  behind  the  dome  is  a handsome  spire.  The  whole  is  of 

Temples.  beautifully  dressed  stone  and  is  highly  ornamented,  especially  the 
Sundar-ndrdyan.  main  or  eastern  door  which  is  richly  carved  with  figures,  chains, 

bells,  and  tracery.  In  1848  the  central  dome  was  struck  by  lightning. 
It  was  restored  in  1858,  but  some  broken  ornaments  on  the  north 
and  west  show  traces  of  the  damage.  In  the  shrine  are  three  black 
stone  images,  a three-feet  high  Narayan  in  the  middle  and  a smaller 
Lakshmi  on  either  side.  Though  they  are  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
outer  wall  and  are  separated  from  it  by  three  gates,  the  building  is 
so  arranged  that  at  sunrise  on  the  20th  or  21st  of  March  the  sun's 
rays  fall  at  Narayan's  feet.  The  lamp  which  burns  at  the  shrine 
is  said  to  be  visible  from  the  gate  of  the  Kapaleshvar  temple  which 
is  about  1000  yards  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  temple 
charges  are  met  and  a large  number  of  Brahmans  are  fed  on  Kdrtik 
shuddha  14th  (November-December)  from  a Government  grant  of 
T82  os.  (Rs.  821 J).  From  the  east  or  mam  entrance  a flig’ht  of 
sixty-eight  dressed  stone  steps  leads  to  the  river.  Once  a year  on 
the  Kdrtik  (November-December)  full-moon  the  steps  and  the  temple 
are  brilliantly  lighted.  Over  the  east  doorway,  a marble  tablet,  with 
a Devanagari  inscription  in  seven  lines  of  small  letters,  states  that 
the  temple  was  built  by  Gangadhar  Yashvant  Chandrachud  in  1 756. 
The  cost  of  the  temple  and  flight  of  steps  is  said  to  have  been  about 
£100,000  (Rs.  10,00,000).  On  the  spot  where  the  temple  stands 
there  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  Hindu  temple  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Musalmans  and  the  site  made  a burying-ground.  On  the 
overthrow  of  Musalman  rule  probably  about  1750  Peshwa  Balaji 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  graveyard,  cleared  the  ground  of  the 
bones,  and  sanctified  the  spot  on  which  the  present  temple  was  built. 

Badrilca  Sancjam.  On  the  river  bank  a few  yards  north  of  the  flight  of  steps  which 

lead  to  Sundar-ndrayan's  temple,  is  a shrine  of  Ganpati,  and 
to  the  south  a Bairdgi's  monastery  or  math.  Near  the  monastery 
is  a pool  called  the  Badrika  Sangam  into  which,  according  to  the 
local  story,  Hemadpant,  the  temple-building  minister  of  Ram chandra 
the  fifth  Devgiri  Yadav  ruler  (1271  -1309)  threw  the  philosopher's 
stone ^ which  he  had  brought  from  Ceylon.  Search  was  made,  and 
one  link  of  an  iron  chain  with  which  the  pool  was  dragged"  was 
turned  to  gold.  The  pool  was  drained  dry,  but  the  stone  had 
disappeared. 

Olka's  Steps.  In  the  bed  of  the  river,  close  below  the  Sundar-ndrayan  stairs 

the  next  flight  of  steps  are  known  as  Ojha's  steps.  They  were 
built  in  1808  at  a cost  of  about  £200  (Rs.  2000).  On  the  high 
bank  at  the  top  of  Ojha's  steps,  on  the  north  side,  is  a temple  of 
Dattatraya  and  a monastery  of  Raghunath  Bhatji  who  about  seventy- 
five  years  ago  was  famous  for  his  power  of  curing  diseases  and 
controlling  the  elements.  To  the  south  is  a temple  of  Shiv  which 
was  built  in  1820  by  Balajipant  Natu  at  a cost  of  £1000 
(Rs.  10,000).  The  front  hall  or  sabhdmandap,  and  rest-house  close  by 
according  to  an  inscription  on  the  east  face  of  the  outer  wall,  were 
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built  in  1845  (Shak  1767)  by  Narayanrao  Yamaji  Potnis.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  £600  (Rs.  6000).  About  fifteen  yards  to  the  south  of 
this  rest-house,  at  the  foot  of  a piped  tree,  is  a four-armed  Maruti, 
round  which,  in  the  hope  of  getting  children,  women  are  constantly 
walking  and  hundreds  of  lamps  made  of  wheat-paste  are  burned. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  monasteries  or  maths  and  ascetics* 
tombs  or  samadhis. 

About  seventy  yards  south-east  of  Sundar-narayan's  is  Uma- 
maheshvaPs  temple.  It  faces  east  and  is  surrounded  and  hidden 
by  a stone  wall  with  two  small  houses  in  front  which  are  washed 
by  the  river  when  it  is  in  flood.  Within  the  wall,  in  front  of  the 
temple,  is  a large  wooden  outer  hall  with  a handsomely  carved 
ceiling.  In  the  shrine  in  the  west,  with  a passage  in  front,  are 
three  black,  marble  images  about  two  feet  high,  Maheshvar  or  Shiv  in 
the  middle,  Ganga  on  the  right,  and  Uma  or  Parvati  on  the  left. 
These  are  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Marathas  from  the 
Karnatak  in  one  of  their  plundering  expeditions.  The  temple 
was  built  in  1758  at  a cost  of  about  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000)  by 
Trimbakrao  Amriteshvar,  the  uncle  of  Madhavrao  the  fourth 
Peshwa  (1761-1772).  A yearly  Government  grant  of  £52  14s. 
(Rs.  527)  is  administered  by  a committee.  Close  to  the  north  of 
Uma-maheshvaPs  temple  are  about  twenty  ascetics*  tombs  or 
samadhis. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  seventy  yards  south-east  of 
Uma-maheshvaPs,  stands  NilkantheshvaPs  temple.  It  is  strongly 
built  of  beautifully  dressed  richly  carved  trap.  It  faces  east  across 
the  river  and  has  a porch  dome  and  spire  of  graceful  outline.  The 
object  of  worship  is  a very  old  ling  said  to  date  from  the  time  of 
the  mythic  king  Janak  the  father-in-law  of  Rdm.  An  inscription  in 
the  front  wall  states  that  the  present  temple  was  built  in  1747  ( Shak 
1669)  by  Lakshmanshankar,  brother  of  Narushankar  Raja  Bahadur 
of  Malegaon,  at  a cost  of  about  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000).  It  has  a 
yearly  Government  grant  of  £18  6s.  (Rs.  183)  and  is  managed  by 
the  family  of  Acharya  Kashikar.  In  times  of  flood  the  rocks  on 
which  the  temple  stands  are  surrounded  by  water.  In  front  of  the 
temple  a flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  water. 

About  fifty  yards  south-west  of  NilkantheshvaPs,  and  reached  from 
it  by  a flight  of  forty-eight  steps,  is  the  Panchratneshvar  temple,  a 
brick  and  wood  building  which  from  outside  looks  like  a house. 
The  ling  in  this  temple  is  believed  to  date  from  the  time  of  Ram, 
and  to  take  its  name  from  the  fact  that  Ram  offered  it  gold, 
diamonds,  sapphires,  rubies,  and  pearls,  a gift  which  is  known  as  the 
five  jewels  or  panchratna.  The  ling  has  a silver  mask  with  five 
heads  which  it  wears  on  certain  days,  especially  on  the  full-moon  of 
Kdrtik  (November).  The  temple  was  built  by  Yadneshvar  Dikshit 
Patvardhan  in  1758  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1500  (Rs.  15,000). 
The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dikshit  family.  In  front  of 
the  temple  is  an  ascetic's  monastery  and  outside  of  the  monastery  a 
small  temple  of  Ganpati.  About  twenty  feet  south-east  of  Ganpati's 
temple  in  a corner  is  a small  broken  image  of  Shitladevi,  the  small- 
pox goddess.  When  a child  has  small-pox  its  mother  pours  water 
b 23—64 
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over  this  image  for  fourteen  days  and  on  the  fifteenth  brings  the 
child  to  the  temple,  weighs  it  against  molasses  or  sweetmeats,  and 
distributes  them  among  the  people.  The  image  was  broken  about 
ninety  years  ago  by  one  Rambhat  Gharpure.  His  only  son  was 
sick  with  small-pox  and  though  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  please  the 
goddess  his  son  died.  Enraged  with  his  loss,  Rambhat  went  up  to 
the  goddess  and  broke  off  her  hands  and  feet.  Though  maimed  the 
people  still  trust  in  Shitladevi,  and  during  small-pox  epidemics  so 
much  water  is  poured  over  her  that  it  flows  in  a stream  down  the 
stone  steps  to  the  river. 

High  above  the  river-bed,  abouttenyardseastof  Panchratneshvar’s, 
is  a temple  of  Ram  called  Gora  or  the  White  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Black  or  Kala  Ram  across  the  river  in  Panchvati.  The  temple  is 
reached  by  a flight  of  forty  dressed  stone  steps  from  the  river  side. 
There  is  also  a smaller  door  from  the  town  side  on  the  north.  In 
front  of  the  temple  is  a large  outer  hall  or  sabhdmandap  about 
sixty  feet  square.  It  has  room  for  about  2000  people,  the  men 
sitting  below  and  the  women  in  the  gallery.  Every  morning  and 
evening  holy  books  or  purdns  are  read  almost  always  to  a crowd  of 
listeners.  In  this  outer  hall  are  four  figures,  about  three  feet  high, 
of  Ganpati,  Maruti,  Godavari,  and  Mahishasur-mardani  or  the 
buffalo-slaying  goddess.  On  the  left  is  an  eight-trunked  Ganpati, 
and  on  the  right  an  eight-armed  Mahishasur-mardani  with 
beautiful  images  of  Shiv  and  Parvati.  The  image  of  Godavari  to 
the  north  has  lately  been  added.  Facing  the  shrine  and  about  fifty 
feet  in  front  of  it  is  a Maruti.  In  the  shrine  is  a group  of  five 
white  marble  images  two  and  a half  feet  high.  The  central  image 
is  Ram,  on  either  side  are  Lakshman  and  Sita,  and  at  their  feet 
Bharat  and  Shatrughna,  Ram’s  half-brothers.  The  temple  was  built 
in  1782  by  Devrao  Hingne,  jaghirddr  of  Chandori.  A great  yearly 
festival  on  Jy&sJitJi  shziddJicL  10th  (June- July)  m honour  of  the  imug’e  of 
Godavari  is  paid  for  and  other  temple  charges  are  met  from  a grant 
by  the  Hingne  family.  This  family  supplied  the  chief  house-priests 
or  upddhydyas  to  Bajirao  the  second  Peshwa  (1 720-1 740).  They  were 
afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  Sirdars  and  for  many  years  their 
fortunes  were  bound  up  with  the  Peshwas.  The  beautifully  carved 
Hingne’ s vada  belongs  to  this  family.1 

^ On  raised  ground  in  the  river-bed,  about  twenty  yards  south  of 
Gora  Ram’s,  is  Murlidhar’s  temple.  In  the  shrine  of  this  temple  is 
a group  of  cleverly  cut  white  marble  figures  about  three  and  a half 
feet  high.  In  the  centre  Murlidhar  or  the  Harp-bearer,  stands  on 
one  foot  with  a harp  in  his  hand,  and  by  his  side  are  two  cows  each 
with  a calf.  The  image  was  brought  from  Chandori  by  the  Hingne 
family.  When  dressed  in  woman’s  robes  as  ardhandrishvar , the 
half-man  half-woman  deity,  it  is  much  admired.  The  temple  was 
built  in  1828  by  one  Dada  Bava.  Between  this  and  Gora  Ram’s 
temple  are  several  stone  platforms  raised  in  honour  of  women  who 
have  burnt  themselves  with  their  dead  husbands.  From  the  first  of 
Shrdvan  vcidya  (July -August),  in  the  hall  in  front  of  the  images. 


1 Details  are  given  above  pp.493-495. 
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a nam  ‘Saptaha  or  recital  of  the  god’s  names  goes  on  for  seven  days. 
During  these  seven  days  there  is  an  unceasing  clashing  of  cymbals 
and  singing  of  songs.  One  band  of  eight  to  thirty  men  of  all  except 
the  depressed  castes  plays  and  sings  for  three  hours  and  then  gives 
charge  to  another  party.  On  the  eleventh  of  the  same  fortnight  a 
palanquin-procession  or  dindi  starts  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
and  returns  about  nine  at  night.  From  100  to  400  people  attend. 
On  the  following  day  a feast  is  given  to  about  500  Brahmans  and 
cymbal-players . 

Close  to  Murlidhar’s  temple  is  a temple  to  Shiv  under  the  name 
of  Yriddheshvar.  It  is  a square  stone  building  of  no  beauty  and 
contains  a stone  ling.  It  was  built  by  the  Durve  family  in  1763. 
This  god  has  no  devotees  and  no  festival,  as  his  worship  is  believed 
to  bring  bad  fortune. 

Conspicuous  by  its  ugly  red  and  white  dome  is  Tarakeshvar’s 
temple  about  fifty  yards  south-east  of  Gora  Rands,  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  opposite  to  Narushankar’s  or  the  Bell  temple.  It  is  a some- 
what ugly  stone  building  with  a portico  and  an  inner  shrine  with  a 
ling.  In  the  veranda  is  a well  ornamented  bull  or  nandi.  The 
temple  has  no  endowment  and  no  special  festival.  Two  small 
tablets  built  high  up  in  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  state  that  it 
was  built  in  1780  ( Sliah  1702)  by  Krishnadas  Paranjpe. 

Balaji’s  temple  is  a large  and  rich  but  clumsy -looking  building 
about  ten  yards  south-west  of  Tarakeshvar’s.  The  temple  is  re- 
garded with  peculiar  holiness  as  being  at  the  meeting  of  the  Goda- 
vari and  the  small  Sarasvati  stream,  which  flows  under  the  temple. 
The  bed  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  temple  is  paved,  and  the  ground 
floor  fronting  the  river  is  faced  with  stone  arches.  Thirty  steps  lead 
to  the  upper  storey  whose  side-walls  and  interior  are  more  like  a large 
dwelling-house  than  a temple.  In  front  of  the  shrine  is  a court 
about  fifty  feet  square,  and  to  the  west  of  the  court,  within  an  outer 
hall,  is  the  shrine,  an  oblong  building  about  forty  feet  by  twenty. 
The  shape  of  the  shrine  is  interesting  as  it  resembles  a nave  with 
two  aisles  and  a chancel  or  apse  at  the  west  end.  Part  of  the 
walls  of  the  outer  hall  are  covered  with  rough  but  spirited  paintings 
of  scenes  from  the  Ramayan,  Mahabharat,  and  the  Purans.  The 
paintings  are  renewed  every  few  years.  In  the  shrine  are  three 
small  copper  images,  Balaji  the  god  of  riches  in  the  centre,  Rama- 
devi  on  his  right,  and  Lakshmi  on  his  left.  Balaji  always  wears 
a gold  mask  and  jewellery  worth  about  £5000  (Rs.  50,000),  and  he 
has  silver  vessels  worth  about  £300  (Rs.  3000)  more.  The  temple  was 
built  in  1771  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000)  by 
a Yir  Yaishnav  named  Bappaji  Bava  Gosavi  son  of  Trimbak  Bava 
or  Tinmaya  Bava.  The  story  is  that  Ganpatrao,  the  father  of  Tin- 
maya,  while  travelling  in  the  south  found  the  image  in  the  Tamra- 
parni  river  in  Tinnevelly,  and  taking  it  with  him  set  it  up  in  his  house 
at  Junnar  in  Poona.  In  1701,  after  Ganpatrao’s  death,  his  son  Tin- 
maya was  warned  in  a dream  that  within  fifteen  days  Junnar  would 
be  burnt  to  ashes.  Leaving  Junnar  he  settled  in  Nasik  and  built 
a temple  for  the  image  in  Somvar  Peth.  From  this  in  1758  it  was 
taken  to  another  temple,  and  after  Tinmaya’s  death  his  son  Bappaji, 
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continued  by  the  British,  yielding  a yearly  revenue  of  £665 
(Rs.  6650)  Balaji's  temple  has  a yearly  cash  allowance  of  £129  2s. 
(Rs.  1291)  and  yearly  grants  from  Scindia,  Holkar,  the  Gaikwar,  the 
Dharampur  chief,  and  others,  worth  about  £810  (Rs.  8100).  Many 
presents  of  food  and  other  gifts  are  also  made.  The  revenue  is 
managed  by  the  ministrants  or  pujdris.  Part  of  it  is  required  to 
pay  interest  on  a debt  which  was  incurred  by  a former  manager. 
The  rest  is  spent  in  daily  doles  of  food  to  Brahmans  Gosavis 
and  Bairagis,  and  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  yearly  car-festival 
between  the  1st  and  11th  of  Ashvin  shuddha  (September- October) 
when  the  god  is  borne  through  the  town  in  a small  car  drawn  by 
two  men.  A rich  worshipper  sometimes  invites  the  god  to  dine  at 
his  house.  The  god  goes  with  the  chief  ministrant  in  a palanquin, 
accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  the  ministrant' s family,  and  they 
arrange  to  cook  the  dinner  and  eat  it. 

In  Balaji's  temple  the  routine  of  daily  worship  begins  with  the 
Jcdkad-arti  or  the  wick-lamp-waving  at  six  in  the  morning.  The 
object  of  this  ceremony  is  to  awaken  the  god  by  well-omened 
songs  or  bhupdlyds.  A camphor-lamp  is  also  waved  before  the 
image.  About  twenty-five  persons  attend.  Service  or  puja  is 
performed  from  nine  to  twelve  and  again  from  six  to  seven. 
After  nine  at  night  is  performed  the  shej-drti,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  bring  sleep  to  the  god  by  songs  and  the  waving  of 
lamps.  About  twenty-five  people  generally  attend.  On  the  first 
night  of  the  Nine  Nights  or  Navrdtra  festival,  during  the  first  fort- 
night of  Ashvin  (October),  Balaji's  wheel-weapon  or  sudavshan  is 
laid  in  a car  and  drawn  through  the  town.  The  route  is  from 
Balaji's  temple  along  the  paved  river-bed,  past  the  Delhi  gate, 
then  through  the  Nav  Darvaja  to  Tiundha,  past  Dhondo  Mahadev’s 
mansion,  along  old  Tambat  Ali  to  near  the  inside  of  the  Trimbak  gate, 
and  then  by  a side  lane  past  Hundivala's  vdda  and  Kakardya's 
vdda  back  to  Balaji's  temple.  During  the  circuit  the  people  of  the 
houses  by  which  the  car  passes  offer  flowers,  plantains,  guavas, 
sweetmeats,  cocoanuts,  and  money.  Only  people  of  the  parts  of  the 
town  through  which  it  passes  attend  the  car.  The  number  is  gene- 
rally about  600  of  whom  five-sixths  are  usually  women.  On  each 
of  the  following  nine  days  the  image  is  seated  on  a carrier  or  vdhan 
and  borne  round  the  outside  of  the  temple.  The  carrier  varies  from 
day  to  day . On  the  first  day  it  is  a lion,  on  the  second  a horse,  on 
the  third  an  elephant,  on  the  fourth  the  moon,  on  the  fifth  the  sun,  on 
the  sixth  the  monkey-god  Mdruti,  on  the  seventh  an  eagle,  on  the 
eighth  a peacock,  on  the  ninth  a serpent,  and  on  the  tenth  it  is  again 
seated  in  the  car.  On  the  night  of  the  seventh  day  the  god  is 
married  to  Lakshmi.  The  attendance  numbers  about  200  women 
and  400  ascetics  each  of  whom  receives  § d.  (J  anna).  On  the  seventh 
and  eighth  days  the  whole  Brahman  population  of  Nasik  is  fed. 
Formerly  the  feast  was  held  on  the  twelfth  day  on  the  pavement  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  site  of  the  Kapurthala  tower.  In 
1839  an  officer  in  the  public  works  department  passed  between 
two  rows  of  about  3000  Brahmans,  who,  forming  a mob,  attacked 
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his  bungalow,  broke  the  windows,  and  destroyed  the  furniture. 
Since  then  the  feast  has  been  held  in  a house  near  the  temple.  It 
lasts  for  two  days  as  there  is  not  room  for  more  than  half  of  the 
guests  on  one  day.  On  the  tenth  day  or  Dttsavci,  the  images  aie 
placed  in  the  car  and  the  car  is  dragged  round  the  hall  or 
sabhdmandap.  A large  crowd  of  visitors  come  to  worship  the 
images  in  the  evening.  During  these  Navrdtra  holidays  five  or 
six  hundred  rupees  are  collected.  Some  of  those  receipts  aie  on 
account  of  kanagi,  a percentage  on  their  profits  which  merchants 
and  others  lay  by  in  the  name  of  Balaji.  On  the  eleventh  day  the 
chief  images  are  taken  in  the  car  to  the  river  and  are  bathed  and 
worshipped.  The  ceremony  on  the  river-bank  lasts  for  about  three 
hours.  On  this  occasion  two  or  three  hundred  musicians  from  the 
neighbouring  villages  attend  and  sing  and  play.  Bach  of  them  gets 
a turban,  varying  in  value  from  Is.  to  2s.  (8  ans. -Be.  1). 

On  the  river-bank,  about  ten  yards  south  of  Balaji’s,  are  the  tem- 
ples of  Gondeshvar  and  Krishneshvar,  which  were  built  in  1776  by 
Dhondo  Dattatraya  Naygavkar  at  a cost  of  over  £1000  (Rs.  10,000). 
In  the  shrine  of  each  is  a white  marble  ling , both  of  which  end  in  a 
five-headed  bust  of  Mahadev.  Between  the  two  temples  is  a third 
of  Yithoba  containing  stone  figures  of  Yithoba  and  Rakhmabai 
each  about  one  and  a half  feet  high.  These  temples  have  no  endow- 
ments and  no  special  ceremonies. 

About  fifty  yards  south-west  of  GondeshvaYs  and  Krishneshvar5 s 
and  about  500  feet  west  of  the  river-bank,  stands  the  temple  of 
Tilbhandeshvar.  It  is  a plain  brick  structure  with  a porch,  an 
inner  shrine,  and  a spiral  top  or  dome.  The  Itng  is  a plain 
stone  pillar  two  feet  high  and  five  feet  round.  It  is  the  largest 
ling  in  Nasik.  It  owes  its  name  to  a story  that  every  year  it  grows 
the  leno-th  of  a grain  of  sesamum  or  til.  It  was  built  in  1763,  at 
a cost  of  about  £2500  (Rs.  25,000),  by  Trimbakrao  Amriteshvar 
Pethe,  the  uncle  of  Madhavrao  the  fourth  Peshwa  (1761-1772).  It 
has  a yearly  Governmeut  grant  of  £47  4s.  (Rs.  472)  part  of  which  is 
spent  in  payments  to  priests  who  daily  recite  purdns  and  hirtans . 
In  front  of  the  temple  is  a stone  bull  or  nandi.  Close  by  are 
several  ascetics5  tombs  or  samddhis,  and  a group  of  temples  to  Devi, 
Yithoba,  Narsing,  and  Vaman.  On  Mahdsliivcirdtra  (January),  and 
on  each  Monday  in  Shrdvan  (July- August),  at  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  a silver  mask  is  laid  in  a palanquin  and  borne  round 
Nasik.  On  the  way  it  is  bathed  in  the  river  on  the  left  bank  near 
the  Tarkeshvar  temple,  worshipped,  and  brought  back.  About  a 
hundred  people  attend  the  procession.  On  Shivaratra  (January)  and 
Vaihunth-chaturdashi  (December- January),  thousands  of  people  visit 
the  temple.  On  both  of  these  days  the  god  wears  the  silver  mask 
and  is  dressed  in  rich  clothes  and  adorned  with  flowers..  On  the 
nioht  of  Vaikunth-chaturdcislii  (December-  January)  the  god  is  dressed 
as  ardhandrishvar,  half  as  Mahadev  and  half  as  Parvati. 

About  twenty  yards  south-west  of  Tilbhandeshvar 5 s i s Siddheshvar5s, 
a plain  brick  building  with  a stone  ling.  It  was  built  by  one  Kale 
in  1775  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £100  (Rs.  1000).  It  has  no  income 

and  no  worship. 
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About  ten  yards  south  of  Siddheshvar’s,  at  the  foot  of  the  pipal 
tree  inside  the  Delhi  gate,  is  a temple  of  Kashi-vishveshvar.  This 
was  built  in  1798  by  Khandubhat  Daji  Bhanavsi  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £150  (Rs.  1500).  The  stone  pavement  round  the  tree  was 
built  in  the  same  year  by  one  Povar  Patil.  The  temple  contains  a 
ling,  but  has  no  income  and  no  worship. 

Two  or  three  yards  west  of  Kashi-vishveshvar’ s,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Gayatri  and  the  Godavari,  once  washed  by  the  river  but  now 
at  some  distance  from  it,  is  the  temple  of  Murdeshvar  or  Mrigaya- 
dhishvar.  According  to  a local  story  Mahadev  rescued  the  five 
rivers,  Gayatri,  Savitri,  Sarasvati,  Shraddha,  and  Medha,  who  were 
pursued  by  their  father  Brahmadev  and  so  earned  the  name  of 
Mrigayadhishvar  or  the  god  of  the  chase.  The  temple  was  built 
in  1770  by  Jagjivanrao  Povar  whose  brother  built  the  temple  of 
Kapaleshvar  in  Panchvati.  The  temple  has  no  endowments  and 
no  special  ceremonies.  About  100  yards  west  of  Murdeshvar’ s,  in  a 
lane  on  the  Delhi  gate  road  is  a temple  of  Someshvar,  a stone 
building  with  a domed  top  and  a large  ling. 

In  the  river-bed,  about  fifty  yards  south  of  Balaji’s  temple,  are  the 
Kapurthala  monuments  which  were  built  in  memory  of  the  chief  of 
that  state  who  died  at  Aden  on  his  way  to  England  in  1870.1  They 
include  a shrine  or  samddhi , a fountain,  and  a rest-house  with  temple. 
The  samddhi  near  the  ferry  is  a plain  stone  structure  with  a marble 
inscription  slab.  It  is  moderate  in  size  and  of  no  particular 
interest.  The  fountain  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  an  extensive 
stone  pavement  around  it,  is  a handsome  structure  erected  at  a cost 
of  £1261  (Rs,  12,610).  It  is  about  thirty  feet  high  and  consists  of 
a basalt  basement2  with  three  steps,  and  over  it  a square 
superstructure  with  sides  of  white  perforated  marble.  The  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a flat  melon-shaped  dome.  On  each  side  is  carved  a 
lion’s  head  which  will  be  used  as  a spout  when  Nasik  is  provided 
with  water-works.  On  the  south  face  is  the  following  inscription  : 

Erected  in  memory  of  His  Highness  Furzund  Dilbnnd  Hasukhoolat  quad- 
Doulut  i Englishia  Rajah  i Rajgan  Rajah  Rundheer  Singh  Baha  dur  Ahloowal- 
lia,  G.C.S.I.,  Valee  I Kapoorthalla  Boundee  Batonlee  and  Aeouna.  Born  in 
March  1832, 15th  Chet  SumbutlSSS,  and  died  at  sea  near  Aden  in  April  1870,  22nd 
Chet  Simbut  1926  on  his  way  to  England,  to  which  country  he  was  proceeding  to 
pay  his  respects  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Sovereign  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  England  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  Empress  of  India  and 
the  Colonies. 

On  the  north  face  are  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit  and  Urdu  to  the 
same  purport.  The  rest-house,  which  is  about  twenty  yards  west  of 
the  fountain,  is  about  thirty  feet  above  the  river-bed  and  is  reached 
by  twenty-four  steps.  The  rest-house  was  built  at  a cost  of  £1469 
(Rs.  14,690).  It  is  a cut-stone  building  with  an  open  central  court 
about  thirty  feet  by  twenty.  In  the  west  or  back  wall  is  a shrine 
with  images  of  Ram,  Lakshman,  Sita,  Ganga,  and  Godavari. 


1 The  Kapurthdla  state  in  the  Panjdb  lies  between  31°  9'  and  31°  39'  north  latitude, 
and  between  /5  3 and  /5  38  east  longitude.  It  has  an  area  of  1650  square  miles, 
with  a population  of  470,000,  and  a yearly  revenue  of  about  £170,000. 

^ j The  black  basalt  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Dhair  or  Bliorgad  fort  near 
Kdinscj , the  same  quarry  from  which  the  Kdla  Bam  temple  in  Panchvati  was  built. 
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Between  the  Delhi  and  Nav  gates,  about  seventy  yards  south-east 
of  Murdeshvar’s,  is  the  open  altar-like  shrine  or  chabutra  of  Muk- 
teshvar  with  a ling.  It  is  entirely  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  during 
the  rains  is  surrounded  with  water.  Near  the  altar  are  two  holy 
pools  or  tirtkas  called  Medka  and  Koti.  The  altar-shrine  stands 
on  a cut-stone  plinth  at  the  top  of  a flight  of  three  stone  steps. 
Yearly  festivals  are  held  on  A-ksliatatritiya  (May- June)  and  Mafia- 
shivaratra  (January- February),  the  charges  being  met  by  theDikshit 
family.  The  shrine  and  the  flight  of  steps  were  built  in  1782 
by  Ganpatrao  Ramchandra  Dikshit.  Close  by,  on  the  river-bank,  is 
a temple  of  Siddheshvar  and  one  of  the  best  rest-houses  in  Nasik, 
which  were  built  in  1830  by  a banker  known  as  Chandorkar  at  a 
cost  of  £1500  (Rs.  15,000).  In  the  space  in  front  of  Chandorkar’s 
rest-house,  and  about  twenty-five  yards  to  the  south  along  the  bed  of 
the  river,  about  fifty  tombs  or  samadhis  mark  spots  where  Hindus 
have  been  buried  or  burnt.  A little  to  the  south  of  these  tombs  is  a 
shrine  of  Maruti  called  the  liokda  or  Cash  Maruti  from  his  practice 
of  attending  to  no  vows  that  are  not  paid  in  advance. 

About  eighty  yards  south  of  Rokda  Maruti’s  shrine  are  the 
Satyanarayan  temple  and  monastery,  Nilkantheshvar's  shrine,  and  a 
small  temple  of  Mahotkateshvar  Ganpati.  Satyanarayan'’ s shrine 
and  monastery  are  in  the  same  building*  which  is  of  wood  and  has 
a small  niche  to  Devi  in  the  west  or  back  wall,  and  a shrine  of 
Satyanarayan  in  a corner  of  the  south  wall.  A door  in  the  north 
corner  of  this  building  leads  to  a small  temple  of  Nilkantheshvar 
Mahadev.  It  is  a stone  building  with  a shrine  and  porch.  The 
shrine  has  what  looks  like  an  old  door-post  of  about  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century  much  like  the  door-post  of  the  ruined  Someshvar 
temple  at  Gangapur  five  miles  west  of  Nasik.1  The  shrine  is  about 
twelve  feet  square  and  has  a ling  with  a high  case  or  shalunTcha.  m 
the  porch  facing  the  ling  is  a bull  or  nandi  which  may  be  old. 
A door  in  the  north-east  corner  of  this  temple  leads  to  the  shrine 
of  Mahotkateshvar  Ganpati,  the  object  of  worship  being  a large  red 
figure  of  Ganpati  in  the  centre  of  the  building  between  two  pillars. 

About  150  yards  ^south-east  of  Satyanarayan's  monastery  a winding 
road  passing  the  Ashra  gate  leads  to  the  shrine  of  Durgadevi,  a 
small  stone  and  mortar  building  about  four  feet  wide  and  eight  feet 
high,  with  in  its  back  or  west  wall  an  image  of  Durgadevi  besmeared 
with  red-lead.  About  190  yards  south-east  of  Durgadevi' s shrine 
are  the  Varashimpi's  steps  which  were  built  by  a tailor  named  Vara. 
Here  also  are  steps  which  led  up  to  the  ruined  Ketki  gate  and  four 
shrines  or  chhatris  erected  in  memory  of  burnt  or  buried  Hindus, 
one  of  them  in  honour  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Raghoji  Trimbakji 
Sanap. 

About  100  yards  further  south,  below  the  crossing  of  the  east 
Bombay- Agra  road,  is  Talkute's  temple,  the  last  building  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  a small  Mahadev' s temple  of 
stone  with  rich  ornament  and  a graceful  porch  dome  anu  spire. 


1 See  below  Govardhan-Gangapur. 
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Chapter  XIV.  It  was  built  in  1783  by  a tailor  named  Sopanshet  Talkute,  at  an 
Places  of  Interest.  es^mated  cost  of  £2000  (Rs.  20,000).  It  contains  a ling  and  in  the 

’ porch  is  a bull  or  nandi.  When  in  flood  the  river  surrounds  the 

ASIK-  temple.  About  a hundred  yards  south  of  this  temple  is  the  Hindu 

Temples.  burning-ground. 

Vithoba.  Including  those  in  Panchvati,  there  are  sixteen  temples  on  the  left 

bank  and  side  of  the  river.  Beginning  with  those  farthest  up  the 
stream,  the  first  beyond  the  Aruna,  to  the  north-west  of  Kapaleshvar 
and  about  eighty  yards  north-west  of  the  very  holy  Ramkund,  is  a 
temple  of  Vithoba  locally  held  to  be  not  less  holy  than  Vithoba’ s temple 
at  Bandharpur.  lire  buildings  include  an  enclosed  yard  with  a rest- 
house.  In  the  right  of  the  yard  is  the  monastery  of  the  Bairagi  in 
charge,  and  in  the  left  the  temple,  a brick  and  stone  building,  with  a 
porch  and  an  inner  temple  and  spire.  The  image  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Pandharpur  Vithoba.  The  story  is  that  one  Vishvanath 
or  Devdatt,  a blind  or  sick  Brahman,  for  the  accounts  vary,  was  left 
by  a band  of  Pandharpur  pilgrims  in  Nasik.  In  his  grief  that  he 
should  not  see  the  god,  he  sat  by  the  river  mourning  and  refusing 
food.  While  he  sat  Vithoba  in  the  form  of  a Brahman  tempted 
him  to  eat,  but  in  vain.  This  devotion  so  pleased  the  god  that  he 
assumed  his  proper  form,  and  in  answer  to  Vishvanath’s  prayer 
promised  to  remain  in  Nasik.  The  temple  was  built  in  1755  by 
Tatya  Kakirde  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  £500  (Rs.  5000).  In  the 
shrine  is  the  image  of  Vithoba  two  and  a half  feet  high  with  Radha  on 
his  right  and  Rukmini  on  his  left.  It  has  a yearly  Government  grant 
of  £46  (Rs.460).  A large  fair  is  held  on  Ashddha  shuddha  1 1th  ( June- 
July),  and  on  the  second  day  many  Brahmans  are  fed.  The  Bairagi’s 
monastery  near  the  temple  was  built  fifty  years  ago  by  Bairagis  at  a 
cost  of  £1000  (Rs.  10,000).  To  the  north  and  west  are  rest-houses 
which  are  always  full  of  Bairagis.  In  the  monastery  are  many 
metal  images,  chiefly  of  Ram  Lakshman  and  Sita,  who  get  yearly 
presents  from  Bombay  Bhatias.  To  the  south,  on  a raised  platform, 
built  in  1763  by  Jagjivanrao  Povar,  is  an  image  of  a five-faced  or 
panchmukhi  Mnruti.  In  the  open  air  a few  yards  east  of  the  five- 
faced Maruti  is  Baneshvar  ling.  The  foundation  of  a.  temple  was 
laid  in  1780,  but  the  building  was  never  finished.  According  to  the 
local  story  the  god  warned  the  builder  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
any  temple.  Persons  in  bad  circumstances  or  suffering  from  fever 
often  cover  the  ling  with  rice  and  whey,  a dish  called  dahibhdt. 
Near  it  is  a temple  in  honour  of  the  Godavari,  with  an  image  of  the 
goddess  Ganga.  It  was  built  in  1775  by  Gopikabai,  the  mother  of 
Madhavrao  the  fourth  Peshwa.  It  has  a yearly  Government  grant  of 
£2  (Rs.  20)  and  a yearly  festival  in  Jyeshtha  (June- July).  To  the 
north  of  the  Ramkund  are  several  other  temples  and  stone  rest-houses 
which  also  were  built  by  Gopikabfii  at  a total  cost  of  £700 
(Rs.  7000).  One  of  these  is  a temple  sacred  to  the  five-gods  or 
panchayatcin,  Ganpati,  Samb,  Devi,  Surya,  and  Vishnu.  To  the 
south-west  of  the  Ramkund  are  eleven  small  temples  called  the 
Panchdeval.  They  are  under  water  during  the  rains. 

^Monastery.  Near  ^mkund,  about  thirty  yards  south-east  of  Vithoba’ s 

temple,  is  Ajgarbava’s  monastery,  a small  plain  structure.  It  was 
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built  in  1788  by  Amritrav  Shivdev  Yincburkar  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £500  ( Rs.  5000)  in  memory  of  Ajgarbava,  a Kanoja  Brahman, 
a cavalry  soldier  who  turned  ascetic.  He  was  called  Ajgarbava  or 
the  Ajgar  devotee,  because  like  the  serpent  of  that  name  he  was 
indifferent  to  anything  that  happened. 

About  seventy  feet  south-east  of  Ramkund  are  the  Ahalyabai  build- 
ings including  temples  to  Ram  and  Mahadev,  and  a rest-house. 
These  are  all  solid  structures  which  were  built  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £2500  (Rs.  25,000)  in  1785  by  the  princess  Ahalyabai  Holkar,  the 
famous  temple-builder.1  Ram’s  temple  is  a massive  square  building 
of  brick  and  stone  with  an  outside  flight  of  steps.  It  contains  images 
of  Ram,  Lakshman,  and  Sita,  which  are  said  to  have  been  all  found 
in  the  Ramkund.  There  are  also  images  of  Ahalyabai  and  Maruti. 
Special  festivals  in  honour  of  the  images  are  held  in  the  Ghaitra 
navratra  (March- April)  from  the  first  to  the  ninth  days  of  the 
bright  half  of  the  month.  To  the  south  of  Ram’s  temple  is 
Mahadev’ s temple  generally  called  the  Gfora  or  White  Mahadev.  It 
is  a graceful  building  with  porch  shrine  and  spire.  The  object  of 
worship  is  a ling.  To  the  east  of  the  temple  of  White  Mahadev  is 
the  rest-house,  with  a row  of  arches  along  the  east  and  west  fronts. 

East  of  Ajgarbava’s  monastery,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  river 
bank  at  the  top  of  a high  flight  of  steps,  about  forty  yards  from 
the  Ramkund  and  exactly  opposite  Sundar-narayan’s,  is  the  temple 
of  Shiv  Kapaleshvar  or  the  Skullwearing  Mahadev.  The  present 
building  stands  on  the  site  erf  an  older  temple  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Moghals.  Its  architecture  is  square  and  massive  with  little 
ornament.  Its  shrine  is  at  the  east  end.  Its  notable  white  cement 
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1 Ahalyabai  Holkar,  for  thirty  years  (1765- 1795)  the  ruler  of  Holkar’s  possessions, 
was  the  widow  of  the  son  of  Malhdrrdo,  the  founder  of  the  Holkar  family.  Her 
husband  died  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  and  as  her  son  who  was  insane  died  a year 
after  he  assumed  the  sovereignty  (1765),  Ahalydbffi  took  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, selecting  Tukoji  Holkar  as  the  commander  of  her  army,  associate  in  the  state, 
and  ultimate  successor.  Her  success  in  the  internal  administration  of  her  domi- 
nions was  extraordinary  and  her  memory  is  still  universally  revered  for  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  her  administration.  Her  great  object  was,  by  a just  and  moderate 
government,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country,  while  she  promoted  tne 
happiness  of  her  subjects.  She  maintained  but  a small  force  independent  of  her  terri- 
torial militia  • but  her  troops  were  sufficient,  aided  by  the  equity  of  her  adminis- 
tration, to  preserve  internal  tranquillity  ; and  she  relied  on  the  army  of  the  state  and 
on  her  own  reputation  for  safety  against  all  external  enemies.  Her  first  principle 
of  government  appears  to  have  been  moderate  assessment  and  an  almost  sacred 
respect  for  the  rights  of  village  officers  and  proprietors  of  lands.  She  sat 
every  day,  for  a considerable  period,  in  open  court,  transacting  public  business.  She 
heard  every  complaint  in  person,  and  although  she  continually  referred  causes  to 
courts  of  equity  and  arbitration  and  to  her  ministers  for  settlement,  she  was  always 
accessible,  and  so  strong  was  her  sense  of  duty  on  all  points  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  justice  that  she  is  represented  as  not  only  patient,  but  unwearied,  in 
the  investigation  of  the  most  insignificant  causes  when  appeals  were  made  to  her 
decision.  It  appears  above  all  extraordinary  how  she  had  mental  and  bodily  powers 
to  go  through  the  labours  she  imposed  upon  herself,  and  which  from  the  age  of 
thirty  to  that  of  sixty,  when  she  died,  were  unremitted.  The  hours  gained  from 
the  affairs  of  the  state  were  all  given  to  acts  of  devotion  and  charity  ; and  a deep 
sense  of  religion  appears  to  have  strengthened  her  mind  in  the  performance  of  her 
worldly  duties.  Her  charitable  foundations  extend  all  over  India  and  at  her  magni- 
ficent tomb  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbada,  fifty  miles  south  of  Indor,  her  image  is 
worshipped  along  with  that  of  Mah&dev  in  whose  temple  it  is.  Malcolm’s  Central 
India,  1. 157-195  ; Indian  Antiquary,  IV.  346-347. 
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dome  distinguishes  it  from  the  neighbouring  temples.  The  only 
object  of  worship  is  a ling  which  has  no  guardian  bull.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  temples  in  Nasik  and  is  always  visited  by 
pilgrims.  The  interior  was  built  by  Kolis  in  1758  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £500  (Rs.  5000),  and  the  outer  or  western  part  at  a cost  of 
£1000  (Rs.  10,000)  in  1763  by  Jagjivanrao  Povar,  a Maratha  officer 
whose  descendants  are  now  headmen  of  Nasik.  The  following  tale 
explains  the  origin  of  the  name  God  of  the  Skull,  and  the  absence 
of  the  attendant  bull.  In  the  course  of  a discussion  as  to  which  of 
them  was  the  chief  of  the  gods  Brahma’s  taunts  so  enraged  Shiv 
that  he  cut  off  one  of  Brahma’s  heads.  The  skull  stuck  to  Shiv’s 
back  and  as  he  was  unable  to  get  rid  of  his  burden  in  heaven 
he  fled  to  earth.  Wandering  in  search  of  a place  where  he 
might  wash  away  his  guilt,  he  chanced  to  hear  a white  bull  tell 
his  mother  that  he  would  kill  his  master,  a Brahman,  and  then  go 
to  the  Godavari  and  wash  away  the  sin.  Shiv  watched  the  bull 
slay  his  master,  turn  black  with  guilt,  go  to  a pool  in  the  Godavari, 
and  come  out  white  as  snow.  The  god  followed  the  bull’s  example 
and  in  the  pool  the  skull  dropped  off.  In  reward  for  the  bull’s 
advice  Shiv  is  said  to  have  excused  him  from  doing  duty  in  front 
of  his  temple.1  The  flight  of  steps  up  the  hill  in  front  of  this 
temple  was  built  by  Krishnaji  Patil  Povar,  a relation  of  Jagjivan- 
rao’s,  at  a cost  of  £1500  (Rs.  15,000).  The.  temple  has  a yearly 
Government  grant  of  £27  10s.  (Rs.  275).  The  days  sacred  to  the 
god  are  Mahdshivardtra  (January -February),  Mondays  in  Shrdvan 
(July- August),  and  Vaikunth-chaturdashi  (December- January).  On 
the  Mahdshivardtra  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon  a silver  mask 
of  Mahadev  is  laid  in  a palanquin,  taken  round  Panchvati,  and 
bathed  in  the  Ramkund.  About  a hundred  people  attend  the 
procession.  On  this  day  and  on  Vaikunth-chaturdashi  (December - 
January)  thousands  of  the  people  of  Nasik  visit  the  temple.  On  both 
of  these  days  the  god  wears  the  silver  mask  and  is  adorned  with  rich 
clothes  and  flowers.  On  the  night  of  Vaikunth-chaturdashi  ( December- 
January)  the  god  is  dressed  half  as  Mahadev  and  half  as  Parvati.  On 
every  Monday  in  Shrdvan  at  three  in  the  afternoon  the  silver 
mask  is  laid  in  a palanquin  and  taken  round  Panchvati  when  about 
a hundred  people  accompany  the  procession.  On  its  return  the  mask 
is  bathed  in  the  Ramkund  and  worshipped. 

About  fifty  yards  north  of  Kapaleshvar’ s is  a well  built  stone 
temple  of  Pataleshvar,  facing  east.  The  temple,  which  is  handsomely 
ornamented,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  Bhagvat  a few  years 
after  Ramji’s  temple.  It  was  struck  by  lightning  some  years  ago. 
Traces  of  the  damage  can  still  be  seen  in  the  north-east  corner. 

About  400  yards  north  of  Pataleshvar’ s,  on  the  wooded  banks  of 
the  Aruna  stream,  is  a built  pool  called  Indrakund  where  Indra  is 
said  to  have  bathed  and  been  cured  of  the  thousand  ulcers  with  which 
he  was  afflicted  under  the  curse  of  the  sage  Gautama  whose  wife  he 
had  violated.  The  pool  is  said  to  hold  water  till  far  in  the  hot 
weather. 


1 The  same  story  is  told  of  the  corresponding  Skull  Shrine  in  Benares.  Ken- 
nedy’s Hindu  Mythology,  296. 
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About  eighty  yards  south  of  Indrakund  is  Muthya’s  Mandir,  a 
temple  of  Ram  built  in  1863  by  Ganpatrao  Mu  the  in  memory  of 
his  father.  To  the  west  under  a canopy  is  a Maruti  looking  east. 
The  temple  has  a floor  of  white  marble  and  several  square  wooden 
pillars  supporting  a gallery.  From  the  ceiling  are  hung  many 
lamps.  In  the  shrine,  which  faces  west,  are  images  of  Ram  and  Sita. 

About  150  yards  north  of  Muthya's  Mandir  is  a large  building 
known  as  Rasters  vdda  said  to  have  been  built  about  1760  by  a member 
of  the  Raste  family.  Opposite  the  vdda  is  Gopikabaks  Krishna 
Mandir,  a wooden  building  with  a central  hall  and  side  aisles 
supported  by  plain  pillars  which  uphold  a gallery  where  women  sit 
to  hear  kathds  and  purdns. 

About  half  a mile  east  of  the  Krishna  Mandir,  and  about  fifty 
yards  north-east  of  the  temple  of  Kala  Ram,  close  to  some  very  old 
and  lofty  banyan  trees  which  are  believed  to  be  sprung  from  the 
five  banyans  which  gave  its  name  to  Panchvati,  is  the  Sita  Gumpha  or 
Sita’s  Cave.  The  cave  is  hid  by  a modern  rest-house  whose  front  is 
adorned  with  some  well  carved  wooden  brackets  in  the  double  lotus 
and  chain  style.  A large  ante-room  (30'  9"  X 8'  2r/ x 8')  leads  into 
an  inner  room  (19' X 12' 4"  X 10'),  in  whose  back  wall  a door  leads 
down  seven  steps  to  a vaulted  chamber  (5'  8"  broad  and  7?  high).  In 
the  back  of  this  chamber  a door  opens  into  a close  dark  shrine  on 
a two-feet  higher  level  (9'  10"  square  and  9'  high)  with  images  of 
R4m,  Lakshman,  and  Sita  in  a large  niche  in  the  back  wall.  A door 
(2'  7"  X 1'  8")  in  the  left  wall  of  the  shrine  leads  one  step  down  to  a 
small  ante-room  (3'  X 2'  6"  X 5'  2"  high)  at  the  foot  of  the  left  wall  of 
which  an  opening  1'8"  high  by  1'  3''  broad,  only  just  large  enough 
to  crawl  through,  leads  two  steps  down  to  a vaulted  room  (9'  3"  X 5'  X 9' 
9"  high).  A door  in  the  east  wall  of  this  room  leads  to  a shrine  of 
Mahadev  on  a one-foot  higher  level.  The  shrine  is  vaulted,  about  7'  2" 
square  and  about  9'  high,  with  a made  ling  about  three  inches  high. 
All  these  rooms  and  shrines  are  without  any  opening  for  air  or  light. 
Behind  the  Mahadev  shrine  is  said  to  be  the  entrance  to  an 
underground  passage  now  blocked,  which  led  six  miles  north  to 
Ramsej  hill,  where  Ram  used  to  sleep.  It  was  in  this  cave  that 
Ram  used  to  hide  Sita  when  he  had  to  leave  her,  and  it  was  from 
here  that  Sita  was  carried  by  Ravan  disguised  as  a religious  beggar. 
The  shrine  has  no  grant.  The  ministrant,  who  is  a Kunbi  Gosavi, 
levies  a fee  of  | d.  (i  anna)  from  every  pilgrim  who  visits  the  cave 
and  supplies  him  with  a guide  who  carries  a lamp.  He  is  said  to 
make  a considerable  income. 
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About  900  yards  east  of  Sita  Gumpha,  is  the  temple  of  Karta  Kdrta  Maruti. 
Maruti  on  high  ground  beyond  the  V aghadi  stream.  It  was  built  by 
Raghunath  Bhat  Karta  irf  1781.  The  image  of  Maruti  is  about 
nine  feet  high.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  a temple  of  Mahalakshmi 
built  by  Khedkar  at  a cost  of  £200  (Rs.  2000)  to  the  west  and 
an  eight-sided  temple  of  Murlidhar  to  the  south  without  any  image. 

The  image  which  belongs  to  this  temple  as  well  as  the  image  of 
Narhari  were  brought  into  the  town  when  Narsingpura  was  deserted. 

Close  by,  in  Ganeshvadi  is  a temple  with  a red.  image  of  Ganpati, 
which  was  built  in  1767  by  the  kulkavni  of  Nasik  at  a cost  of  £500 
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(Rs.  5000).  A fair  is  held  on  tilichauth , the  fourth  day  of  the 
bright  half  of  Mdgh  (January -February). 

In  the  south  side  of  a field,,  about  a hundred  yards  south-east  of 
Sita’s  cave,  is  a smooth  flat-topped  mound  of  earth  about  thirty  feet 
high,  ninety  paces  round,  and  twelve  feet  across  at  the  top.  The 
mound  is  much  like  the  Gangapur  mound  and  the  whole  of  the 
surface  is  of  earth.1  There  is  no  legend  connected  with  it.  The 
popular,  and  probably  the  correct,  belief  is  that  the  mound  is  modern, 
made  at  the  time  of  building  Kala  Ram’s  temple,  which  is  about 
eighty  yards  to  the  west  of  it.  The  earth  is  said  to  have  formed  a 
slope  to  the  top  of  the  walls  up  which  the  heavy  stones  used  in 
building  the  temple  were  dragged.  When  the  building  was  finished 
the  earth  was  cleared  away  from  the  walls  and  piled  into  this  mound. 
Large  numbers  of  modern  stone  chips  scattered  over  the  mound 
support  the  belief.  At  the  same  time  these  modern  stone  chips  may 
be  only  a surface  deposit,  and  considering  its  likeness  to  the  Gangapur 
and  Malhar  mounds  to  the  west  of  the  city  this  mound  seems 
worth  examining. 

About  eighty  yards  west  of  the  earthen  mound  is  the  temple  of 
Kala  Ram  or  Sfiri  Ramji,  one  of  the  finest  modern  temples  in 
Western  India.  A seventeen-feet  high  wall  of  plain  dressed  stone 
surrounds  a well-kept  enclosure  245  feet  long  by  105  broad.  It  is 
entered  through  a gate  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  four  walls. 
Over  the  east  gate  is  a music  room  or  nagdrklidna,  which,  at  a 
height  of  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  commands  a fine  general 
view  of  Nasik.  Inside  of  the  wall,  all  round  the  enclosure  runs  a 
line  of  cloisters  of  pointed  Musalman  arches.  In  front  of  the  cloisters, 
on  each  side,  is  a row  of  trees,  most  of  them  ashoks  Jonesia  asoka. 
In  the  centre  of  the  north  wall  a staircase  leads  to  a flat  roof  twelve 
feet  broad,  twenty-one  feet  high,  and  about  four  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  parapet  that  runs  along  its  outer  edge.  In  the  east 
of  the  enclosure  is  a detached  outer  bailor  sabhdmandap  (75'  X 3F  x 120 
open  all  round,  handsomely  and  plainly  built  of  dressed  stone.  It  is 
supported  on  four  rows  of  square  stone  pillars,  ten  pillars  in  each 
row.  The  rows  of  pillars,  which  are  about  twelve  feet  high,  form  a 
central  and  two  side  passages,  each  pair  of  pillars  in  the  same 
row  being  connected  by  a Musalman  arch  with  waving  edges.  The 
hall  stands  on  a plinth  about  a foot  high,  outside  of  which  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  is  a terrace  or  outer  plinth  about  a foot  above 
the  level  of  the  court.  The  hall  is  used  for  kathds  or  Maratha 
sermons,  and  for  purdn  or  scripture  readings.  About  two  yards  from 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  hall  are  a shrine  of  Ganpati  to  the 
right  and  of  Martand  to  the  left.2  -About  four  yards  further  west, 
on  a star-shaped  stone  plinth  about  two  and  a half  feet  hig’h,  stands 
the  temple,  eighty-three  feet  from  east  to  west  by  sixty  feet  from 
north  to  south.  It  has  one  main  porch  with  a cupola  roof  to  the 
east  and  small  doors  to  the  north  and  south.  The  central  dome  and 


1 See  below  Govardhan-Gang&pur. 

" these  two  small  shrines  are  old.  They  were  preserved  under  an  agreement 
made  by  Odhekar  when  he  bought  the  ground  on  which  the  temple  stands. 
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the  dome  over  the  eastern  cupola  are  in  the  grooved  melon  style. 
On  the  top  of  each  is  a waterpot  with  a stopper  in  its  mouth.  The 
spire,  which  is  sixty-nine  feet  high  and  surmounted  with  a gilt 
cone,  is  plain  except  that  up  its  edges  there  runs  a curious  fringe  of 
waterpots,  whose  outsides  are  protected  by  sheaths.  The  general 
plainness  of  the  temple  is  relieved  by  horizontal  bands  of  moulding. 
In  each  of  the  side  walls  and  in  the  north  and  south  faces  of  the 
tower  are  two  empty  niches,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  spire  is  the 
figure  of  a lion.  In  the  west  wall  are  two  niches  in  the  tower  and  one 
in  the  spire.  The  whole  is  simple,  elegant,  and  finely  finished.^  The 
beautiful  stone  was  brought  from  Dhair  or  Bhorgadfort  near  Ramsej, 
six  miles  north  of  Nasik.  The  temple  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
spot  where  Ram  lived  during  his  exile.  It  was  built  in  1782  by 
Sirdar  Rangrao  Odhekar  on  the  site  of  an  old  wooden  temple  to 
which  belonged  the  shrines  of  Ganpati  and  Martand  noticed  above. 
The  work  is  said  to  have  lasted  twelve  years,  2000  persons  being 
daily  employed.  According  to  an  inscription  in  the  shrine  the  total 
cost  was  about  £230,000  (Rs.  23,00,000).  In  the  shrine  in  the 
west  of  the  temple,  on  a beautifully  carved  platform,  stand  images 
of  Ram,  Lakshman,  and  Sita,  of  black  stone  about  two  feet  high. 
The  image  of  Ram  has  gold  moustaches  and  golden  gloves.  Besides 
the  images  mentioned,  there  are  many  of  metal  and  stone,  chiefly 
of  Martand,  Ganpati,  Dattatraya,  and  Maruti.  The  temple  enjoys  a 
yearly  Government  grant  of  £122  5s.  (Rs.  1222i),  and  the  village 
of  Shingve.  which  yields  a yearly  revenue  of  £80  (Rs.  800),  supports 
the  music  room  or  nagarkhana.  The  Odhekar  family  also  gives  £8 
(Rs.  80)  a month,  and  about  £100  (Rs.  1000)  a year  are  realised  from 

the  daily  presents. 
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The  first  part  of  the  daily  service  consists  of  the  kdkad-arti  or 
wick- waving  at  about  six  in  the  morning,  when  about  100  persons 
attend.  At  about  ten  a service  by  the  temple  ministrant  follows.  It 
consists  of  bathing  the  images,  dressing  them  with  clothes  ornaments 
and  flowers,  burning  incense  and  a clarified  butter  lamp,  and  offering 
food  or  naivedya.  On  this  occasion  no  visitors  attend.  About  nine  at 
night  is  the  shej-arti  or  the  bed-waving,  when  twenty  to  fifty  persons 
attend.  The  day  specially  sacred  to  the  god  is  Ram-navami,  a festival 
which  lasts  for  thirteen  days  in  Ghaitra  (March -April).  The  rites 
differ  from  those  of  ordinary  days  in  nothing  except  that  the  robes 
and  ornaments  are  richer  and  more  beautiful.  The  attendance  is 
considerably  larger.  On  the  eleventh  of  these  thirteen  days  is  the 
car  or  rath  fair,  when  people  from  the  town  and  the  villages  round 
attend  to  the  number  of  75,000  or  80,000.  At  this  time  the  temple 
is  so  crowded  that  both  gates  have  to  be  used,  the  east  for  men  and 
the  north  for  women.  Two  cars  presented  by  Gopikabai,  the  mother 
of  Madhavrao  the  fourth  Peshwa  (1761-1772),  are  driven  through  the 
city.  The  cars  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  Rastia  family  and  are  similar 
in  appearance  except  that  one  is  larger  than  the  other.1  The  larger 
consists  of  a wooden  platform  IP  x 8'  on  solid  wooden  wheels.  On 


1 The  small  car  is  kept  near  the  east  gate  of  Rdmji’s  temple  and  the  large  car  near 
Rdstia’s  vdda  on  the  left  of  the  road  going  from  JRdmji’s  temple  to  R&nkund. 
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the  platform  twelve  wooden  pillars  support  a canopy  and  at  one  end 
is  a smaller  canopy  in  which  the  images  of  the  god  are  placed  during 
the  procession.  The  larger  car  conveys  the  image  of  Ram  and  about 
ten  Brahmans.  It  is  pulled  by  about  100  people  with  ropes.  The 
smaller  car  called  Viman  carries  an  image  of  Maruti  and  some 
Brahmans  and  is  pulled  by  about  fifty  people.  The  cars  start  about 
three  in  the  afternoon  and  are  brought  back  to  the  temple  about 
twelve  at  night.  The  route  is  from  the  temple  by  Karta  Maruti, 
through  Ganeshvadi  and  the  fair-weather  market,  by  Rameshvar  and 
Ramkund  and  Rfistia’s  mansion  back  to  the  Kala  Ram  temple.  In 
the  soft  sandy  surface  of  the  fair-weather  market  the  cars  are  dragged 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  cars  reach  Ramkund  about  seven  in 
the  evening  and  stop  there  for  three  hours,  when  a complete  service 
with  fireworks  is  performed.  During  the  whole  time  that  the 
procession  is  moving  the  temple  ministrant  has  to  walk  backwards, 
his  face  towards  the  car  and  his  hands  folded. 


The  other  special  holidays  are  the  eleventh  day  ekddaslii  in  each 
fortnight  of  every  Hindu  month,  when  in  the  evening  the  feet  or 
padukas  of  Ram  are  set  in  a palanquin  or  pdlkhi  and  the  palanquin 
is  carried  round  the  temple  inside  the  outer  wall.  Except  in  Asltadh 
and  Kdrtik  (July  and  November)  when  200  to  300  people  come,  the 
attendance  is  not  more  than  100  or  150.  This  palanquin  show  also 
takes  place  on  the  Dasara,  the  tenth  of  the  bright  half  of  Ashvin 
(September- October)  when  the  feet  are  taken  outside  the  town  to 
cross  the  boundary.1  About  100  people  attend  and  1000  to  2000 
persons  visit  the  temple  on  Dasara  day.  Ou  the  Makar  Sankrant  (12th 
January)  4000  to  10,000  persons,  chiefly  men,  visit  the  temple.  On 
the  next  day  (13th  January),  almost  all  Hindu  women  visit  the 
temple  to  offer  turmeric  or  halad,  saffron  or  kunku , and  sugared 
sesamum  to  Ram’s  wife  Sita  and  give  them  to  each  other. 

Bhairav.  To  the  north  of  Ramji’s  temple  is  a shrine  of  Bhairav  which  was 

built  in  1793  by  Kanphate  Gosavis  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
£100  (Rs.  1000).  Close  to  the  north  of  it  is  a monastery  built  by 
Kanphate  Gosavis  in  1773  and  repaired  in  1858  by  an  idol-seller. 
It  has  a ling  of  Mahadev  and  several  ascetics’  tombs. 

Shanlcardchdrya  Leaving  Kala  Ram’s  by  the  middle  door  in  the  south  wall,  a winding 

Monastery.  road  leads  south-west  towards  the  river.  After  about  fifty  yards, 
a large  two-storied  rest-house  on  the  left  gives  entrance  to  an 
enclosure  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a tomb  of  a Shankaracharya  or 
Shaiv  pontiff,  and  a temple  of  Shiv  with  wooden  pillars  on  the  north 
and  some  fine  stone  masonry  in  the  south.  At  the  back  of  the 
enclosure  is  a large  three-storied  monastery  for  Shaiv  ascetics. 

In  the  time  of  the  second  Peshwa  (1720-1740)  Sachcliidanand 
Shankaracharya  is  said  to  have  come  from  Shringeri  in  Maisur  and 
stayed  in  Nasik,  He  died  in  Nasik  after  choosing  as  his  successor 
a disciple  of  the  name  of  Brahmanand.  Soon  after  his  appointment 
Brahmanand  sickened  and  died  within  a month.  Both  are  buried 


1 The  reason  why  the  god  is  taken  across  the  boundary  on  Dasara  day  is  said  to  be 
because  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  fair  season,  when  travelling  again  becomes  possible. 
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in  this  enclosure.  The  tombs  and  temple  are  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Peshwa  Savai  Madhavrao  (a.d.  1 774),  the  front  rest-house 
by  Nana  Fadnis  (1760-1800),  and  the  monastery  by  Narushankar 
(1750).  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  £1600  (Rs.  16,000).  Besides 
an  allowance  of  £50  (Rs.  500)  from  the  revenues  of  Pimpalner,  the 
monastery  has  a yearly  Government  grant  of  £28  16s.  (Rs.  28b). 
About  eighty  yards  further  west  a paved  lane,  lined  with  rest-houses 
and  small  shops,  leads  to  the  river  bank  a little  above  Narushankar  s 
temple. 

Naru  shankar’s  Temple,  also  called  the  temple  of  Rameshvar,  is  the 
richest  and  most  highly  sculptured  building  in  Nasik.  It  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Godavari  opposite  to  Balaji  s and  Tarakeshvar  s 
temples  and  to  the  east  of  the  Ramgaya  pool  in  which  Ram  is  said 
to  have  performed  funeral  services  in  memory  of  his  father.  The 
temple  though  smaller  than  Kala  Ram/s,  the  enclosure  being 
124'  x 83r,  is  more  richly  carved,  and  has  some  humorous  and  clever- 
ly designed  figures  of  ascetics.  The  temple  stands  m the  middle 
of  the  enclosure.  It  includes  a porch  with  the  usual  bull  or  uaudi , 
an  inner  domed  hall  capable  of  holding  about  seventy-five  persons, 
and  the  shrine  facing  west  which  contains  the  ling  and  is 
surmounted  by  a spire.  The  outer  roof  is  elaborately  carved,  being 
a succession  of  pot-lids  arrayed  in  lines  and  adorned  at  intervals 
with  grotesque  and  curious  figures  of  men,  monkeys,  tigers,  and 
elephants.  The  west  or  main  entrance  porch  has  waving  edged 
arches  and  many  niches  filled  with  cleverly  cut  figures.  The  top 
of  the  wall  which  encloses  the  temple  is  eleven  feet  broad.  At 
each  corner  are  semicircular  domes  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and 
there  is  a fifth  dome  in  the  middle  of  the  west  wall  with  a large 
bell,  dated  1721  in  European- Arabic  numbers.  The  bell  which  is 
six  feet  in  circumference  at  the  lip  is  probably  Portuguese.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  either  from  Bassein  or  from  Delhi  ; but 
Bassein  is  more  likely.1  In  the  great  flood  of  1872  the  water  of 
the  river  rose  to  the  level  of  the  bell.  Phe  top  of  the  wall  near  the 
bell  commands  a fine  view  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Godavari.  A 
high  wall  runs  along  the  river  bank,  and  over  the  wall  rises  a row 
of  large  three  or  four  storied  houses.  From  the  high  ground  to 
the  north  the  land  slopes  towards  the  central  hollow  of  the 
Saras vati.  From  the  Sarasvati  confused  piles  of  gable  ends  use 
up  the  slopes  of  Chitraghanta  hill  and  behind  it  are  the  high 
lands  of  Mhasrul  hill,  Dingar  Ali,  and  Ganesh  hill  stretching  east 
to  Sonar  Ali,  on  the  crest  of  the  north  scarp  of  which  is  Mr.  Raghoji 
Sanap’s  house  and  to  the  east  the  level  top  of  the  Old^  I oi  t. 
The  temple  was  built  in  1747  by  Narushankar  Raja  Bahadur  of 
Malegaon  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £180,000  (Rs.  18,00,000).  The 
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1 There  are  two  similar  bells,  one  at  Mdhuli  in  Thdna  and  the  other  at  Bhimd- 
shankar,  about  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Junnar.  The  Bhimdshankar  bell,  which  is 
hung  from  an  iron  bar  supported,  between  two  musonry  pillurs  in  front  of  a temple j 
weighs  three  or  four  cwts.  It  has  a Maltese  cross  with  the  date  1727  or  six  years 
later  than  the  Ndrushankar  bell.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Vdsind  near 
Kalydn  probably  from  some  Portuguese  church  or  convent.  Trigonometrical  Survey 
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Places  of  Interest  built  by  Narushankar  in  1756  at  a cost  of  £6000  (Rs.  60,000). 

To  the  north  of  Narushankar’s  temple  is  a shrine  of  the  goddess 
Nasik.  Saptashringi.1  Further  north  and  out  in  the  river  a memorial 

Temples,  building,  with  an  arched  and  pillared  veranda  to  the  west,  was 

built  in  1878  by  the  widow  of  the  family-priest  of  the  Maharaja  of 
Kolhapur  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Besides  these  temples  and  shrines,  along  both  sides  of  the  river 
facing  the  different  bathing  pools  or  founds,  are  a number  of  small 
temples  and  shrines  dedicated  some  to  Mahadev,  some  to  Ganpati, 
some  to  Devi,  and  some  to  Maruti.  These  are  all  completely  under 
water  during  floods.  They  seem  never  to  be  repaired  and  no  one 
seems  to  look  after  them,  except  that  the  Municipality  cleans  them 
when  they  get  choked  with  mud. 

This  completes  the  temples  and  shrines  on  or  near  the  banks  of 
the  Godavari.  Besides  these  the  interior  of  Nasik  has  about  twenty 
temples  and  shrines,  most  of  them  of  Devi  and  one  of  Shani  or  the 
Bhadrakdli , planet  Saturn.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Bhadrakalfls  temple 

in  Tiundha  or  the  Cross,  a shrine  without  a dome  or  spire  built  by 
Ganpatrao  Dikshit  Patvardhan  in  1790  at  a cost  of  £3000  (Rs.  30,000). 
It  enjoys  a yearly  grant  of  £24  (Rs.  240).  It  consists  of  an  outer  stone 
and  brick  wall  with  an  entrance  facing  west.  Inside  this  wall  is  a 
large  open  courtyard,  with  on  the  south  side,  a small  garden,  a well, 
and  a building.  The  building  is  a well-built  two-storied  house  with  a 
tiled  roof,  and  consists  of  an  outer  hall  or  sabhamandap  and  a shrine. 
The  hall  which  is  about  three  feet  higher  than  the  courtyard  is 
seventy  feet  by  forty,  and  has  a gallery  all  round  for  the  use  of 
women.  At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  facing  west  is  the  shrine 
containing  nine  images  on  a raised  stone  seat.  The  chief  image  is 
a copper  Bhadrakali  less  than  a foot  high.  On  either  side  of  the 
central  image  are  four  stone  images  each  about  two  and  a half  feet 
high,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  four  small  metal  images  each  less  than 
a foot  high.  The  yearly  festival  is  in  October  during  the  Navardtra 
or  nine  nights  of  the  bright  half  of  Ashvin,  when  about  fifty 
Brahmans  sit  during  the  day  in  the  hall  reading  the  saptashati 
or  seven  hundred  verses  in  honour  of  Devi  from  the  Markandeya 
Puran.  Purdns  are  read  in  the  afternoon  or  at  night,  and  lectures 
with  music  or  foirtans  are  delivered  at  night.  Meetings  in 
connection  with  Brahman  caste  disputes  and  other  matters  are 
held  here.  This  temple  plays  a leading  part  in  the  services  which 
are  occasionally  practised  during  outbreaks  of  cholera.  When  the 
city  is  visited  by  cholera.,  verses  from  the  saptashati  to  appease 
Devi  and  the  planets  are  recited  by  a large  number  of  Brahmans 
for  ten  or  twelve  days.  Then  in  honour  of  Kali  the  Brahmans 
light  a sacred  fire  and  offer  her  the  finest  incense,  butter, 
rice,  oil,  and  flowers,  wood  of  holy  trees,  and  sacred  grass. 
When  the  fire  sacrifice  is  going  on  the  leading  Brahmans  or 
dharmadhifodris  send  a notice  through  the  town  and  collect  rice  from 
a half  to  one  and  a quarter  pounds  and  f d.  ( \ anna)  or  T\d.  (J  anna) 


1 See  below  Saptashring, 
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from  eacli  Hindu  house.  The  rice  is  cooked  and  about  eighty 
pounds  are  placed  in  a cart,  turmeric  saffron  and  red-powder  are 
spread  over  it,  and  burning  incense-sticks  and  five  torches  are  set 
in  the  rice,  one  in  the  middle  and  four  at  the  corners.  At  each 
corner  the  stem  of  a plantain  tree  is  fixed  and  to  one  of  the 
plaintains  a sheep  is  tied.  A Mang  woman  who  is  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  cholera  goddess  declares  whence  the  cholera 
spirit  came  and  how  long  it  will  stay.  She  is  bathed  in  hot  water 
and  dressed  in  a green  robe  and  bine  bodice,  her  forehead  is  marked 
with  vermilion,  a cocoanut,  a comb,  a vermilion-box,  five  betelnuts, 
five  plantains,  five  guavas,  five  pieces  of  turmeric,  and  a pound  of 
wheat  are  tied  in  her  lap,  and  her  face  is  veiled  by  the  end  of  her 
robe.  Four  bullocks  are  yoked  to  the  cart  and  in  front  of  the  cart 
the  Mang*  woman,  with  folded  hands,  walks  backwards,  facing  the 
cart,  supported  by  two  men.  Lemons  are  waved  round  her  head 
and  cut  and  thrown  away.  In  front  of  the  woman  walk  a band  of 
musicians,  and  a crowd  of  men  women  and  children  follow  the  cart 
cheering  loudly.  The  cart  is  dragged  out  at  the  furthest  point  from 
that  at  which  cholera  first  appeared,  about  two  miles,  to  where  four 
roads  meet,  and  is  there  emptied.  The  rice  and  the  sheep  are 
carried  off  by  the  Mhars  and  Mangs,  and  the  cartmen  and  the 
Mang  woman  after  waiting  till  next  morning  and  bathing,  return 
to  the  city.  Two  or  three  days  after  a feast  is  given  to  Brahmans 
and  milk  or  a mixture  of  milk,  curds,  and  clarified  butter  is  poured 
round  the  city  as  an  offering  to  the  cholera  spirit.  Bhatias  and  other 
rich  pilgrims  if  they  feed  as  many  as  three  or  four  thousand 
Brahmans  sometimes  hold  the  feast  in  Kala  Rands  temple,  but 
when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  not  more  than  500  are  fed  the  feast 
is  held  in  Bhadrak&lffs  temple.  The  Navardtra  festival  ends  on  the 
last  day  of  the  full-moon  of  Ashvin  (October).  On  the  night  of 
this  day,  which  is  known  as  the  vigil  full-moon  or  the  kojagari 
purnima,  a fair  is  held  and  attended  by  many  Hindus  of  all  except 
the  depressed  classes.  On  the  same  night  fairs  are  also  held  at 
Kapaleshvar,  Panchratneshvar,  and  Tilbhandeshvar.1 

Near  Bhadrakalds  stands  the  temple  of  Saturn  or  Shani.  It 
consists  of  a small  shrine  built  into  a wall  and  containing  a rude 
stone  image  covered  with  red-lead.  The  image  is  worshipped 
every  Saturday  and  also  whenever  the  planet  Saturn  enters  a new 
sign  of  the  Zodiac, 

The  two  Renuka  Mandirs  in  new  and  old  Tambat  A\i  belong  to 
the  Tambats.2  Each  has  a tiled  roof  without  dome  or  spire.  These 
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1 Besides  BhadrakMi’s,  seven  shrines  are  dedicated  to  different  forms  of  devil 
Chitraghanta  near  the  top  of  Chitraghanta  hill,  an  old  shrine  repaired  in  1794  ; 
G&rgyachi  Devi  Renuka,  in  the  house  of  the  G&rgyas,  with  a monthly  Government 
allowance  of  4s.  (Rs.  2)  ; Gondhlyanchi  Bhagavati,  built  by  Gondhlis  at  a cost  of 
£50  (Rs.  500) ; Renuka  in  Kondbhat  Par&njpe’s  house  in  Dingar  Ali ; K41ika  Devi  in 
Tikdpura,  built  by  Ok  in  1779  at  a cost  of  £50  (Rs.  500)  ; Renuka  Devi,  built  by 
Revko  Andji  P4rak  in  1768  at  a cost  of  £500  (Rs.  5000)  ; and  MaMlakshmi  on  the 
way  to  Devl&li,  built  in  1775  by  Up&sane  at  a cost  of  £20  (Rs.200).  This  shrine  is 
said  to  contain  the  image  of  the  goddess  which  was  the  chief  object  of  worship  in  the 
temple  on  Son&r  Ali  hill  which  is  now  the  J&ma  Mosque. 

2 Renuka  is  the  mother  of  Parashur4m  the  sixth  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 
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temples  contain  no  images  but  that  of  Renuka.  The  chief  festivals 
are  during  the  Navardtra  or  the  first  nine  nights  of  the  bright  half  of 
Ashvin  (October)  and  on  the  full-moon  of  Kdrtih  (November). 

The  Sarasvati  Keshav  Mandir  near  Dingar  Ali  in  Limbfibhat 
PrabhAs  house  has  a yearly  Government  grant  of  £11  8s.  (Rs.  114). 

There  are  three  small  temples  of  Jarimari  or  the  cholera  goddess 
in  three  different  places  beyond  town  limits.1  The  ministrants 
who  are  Marathas  make  considerable  gains,  especially  when  cholera 
is  prevalent,  as  numbers  of  all  castes  make  the  goddess  presents  of 
cooked  rice  and  curds  called  dahibhat,  a bodice  or  choli , cocoanuts, 
and  money. 

There  are  two  temples  of  Mahadev.  One  near  Jenappa’s  steps  was 
built  by  a Lingayat  in  1828.  The  other  near  GharpurAs  steps  was 
built  by  Rambhat  Gharpure  in  1776  with  the  help  of  the  Peshwa, 
This  is  a well  known  place  for  hemp  or  bhang  drinking. 

There  are  two  temples  to  Ganpati,  a domed  building  inside  the 
Nav  gate  made  by  Hingne,  the  other  in  the  mandir  or  dwelling- 
house  style  about  fifty  feet  east  of  the  jail  in  Aditvar  Peth,  built 
by  Bapaji  Lathe  and  enjoying  a yearly  Government  grant  of  £17  2 s. 
(Rs.  171). 

The  temple  of  Khandoba  on  the  Malhar  Tekdi  outside  the  Malhar 
gate  was  built  in  1 748  by  Mahaddji  Govind  Kakirde  at  a cost  of 
£500  (Rs.  5000).  It  contains  an  image  of  Martand  on  horse- 
back. Fairs  are  heldon  Champa-shasthi  and  Mdgh  Purnima  ( January  - 
February) . 

The  Svami-narayan  monastery  is  in  the  Somvar  Peth  and  has 
the  tomb  of  a saintly  ascetic  or  Siddlia-purusha.  The  Shenvis* 
monastery  is  just  to  the  north  of  the  Collector’s  office. 

Besides  these  temples  and  shrines  Nasik,  including  Panchvati,  has 
about  thirty  rest-houses,  several  of  which,  especially  in  Panchvati, 
have  been  lately  built  by  Bombay  Bhatias.  There  are  four 
saddvarts  for  the  free  distribution  of  uncooked  food,  and  three 
annachhatras  for  the  distribution  of  cooked  food. 


Bathing  Places.  In  the  bed  of  the  Godavari,  between  Govardhan  about  six  miles 

to  the  west  and  Tapovan  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south-east 
of  Nasik,  are  various  bathing-places  called  tirths  and  sacred  pools 
called  hands.  Most  of  the  bathing-places  are  named  after  some 
Puranic  personage  with  whose  history  they  are  believed  to  be 
connected ; all  except  three  of  the  pools  take  their  names  from  their 
builders.  There  are  in  all  twenty-four  tirths  of  which  eleven  are 
between  Govardhan  and  Nasik,  ten  between  Sundar-narayaAs  steps 
and  Mukteshvar’s  shrine  opposite  the  Delhi  gate,  and  three  below 
MukteshvaFs  shrine. 

The  eleven  tirths  between  Govardhan -Gangapur  and  Nasik  are, 
Govardhan,  Pitri,  Galav,  Bramha,  Rinmochan,  Kanva  or  Kshudha, 


l One  of  the  temples  is  to  the  south-east  of  BAmeshvar’s  near  the  place  where  the 
fair-weather  half-weekly  market  is  held  ; another  is  in  the  Ddngar  Utdra  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  ; the  third  is  on  the  Devl&li  road  south-east  of  Mah&lakshmi. 
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P^pn^sban,  Vishvamitra,  Shvet,  Koti,  and,  Agni.  The  Govardhan  Chapter  XIV. 

tirth  is  at  the  village  of  Govardhan.1  It  is  believed  that  the  gift  of  piaces  0f  Interest, 

one  cow  at  this  tirth  is  equal  to  the  gift  of  1000  cows  in  any  other 

place,  and  that  a visit  to  a Mahadev  temple  in  the  neighbourhood  . ASI?‘ 

secures  as  much  merit  as  the  gift  of  a mountain  of  gold  anywhere  at  m§  aces' 

else.  The  Pitri  or  spirits’  tirth  is  to  the  south  of  the  Govardhan 

tirth.  A bath  in  this  holy  place  and  the  offering  of  water  to  the 

spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  secure  them  a place  in  heaven. 

Gdldv  tirth,  called  after  a Puranic  sage  of  that  name,  is  believed  to 
be  as  holy  as  the  Pitri  tirth.  Its  water  frees  the  bather  from  sin 
and  secures  him  a seat  in  Brahmans  abode,  the  home  of  pious 
spirits.  Near  the  Galav  tirth  is  the  Brahma  tirth  whose  water 
ensures  the  bather  being  born  a Brahman  in  the  next  life,  and  gives 
him  the  power  of  knowing  God  both  by  thought  and  by  sight. 

Binmochan  tirth,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  debt-releasing  pool. 

The  pilgrim  who  bathes  here  and  makes  gifts  to  Brahmans  is  freed 
from  all  debts  on  account  of  neglected  offerings.  The  Kanva  or 
Kshudha  tirth  is  near  the  Binmochan  tirth.  The  following  legend 
explains  the  names.  There  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  a sage 
named  Kanva.  In  his  religious  rambles  he  happened  to  come  to 
the  hermitage  of  Gautam  Muni  a Jain  saint.  The  sun  was  high, 

Kanva  was  hungry  and  tired,  but  he  would  not  ask  food  from  a 
Jain  saint  even  though  the  saint  had  abundance.  Kanva  toiled  on 
to  the  Godavari,  sat  on  its  bank,  and  prayed  to  the  river  and  to  the 
goddess  of  food  annapurna.  The  deities  were  touched  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  prayers  and  appearing  in  human  form  satisfied 
his  hunger.  They  told  him  that  whoever,  at  that  place,  would  offer 
such  prayers  offer  as  his  would  never  want  for  food.  The  next  is 
the  Pa'pnashan  or  Sin-destroying  tirth.  It  is  near  the  steps  leading 
to  the  old  temple  of  Someshvar  about  a mile  east  of  Govardhan- 
Gangapur.  The  legend  says  that  a bath  in  its  water  cured  a leprosy 
which  had  been  sent  as  a punishment  for  incest.  This  place  is  held 
in  great  veneration.  Near  the  Papnashan  tirth  is  the  Vishvamitra 
tirth.  Here  during  a famine  the  sage  Vishvamitra  propitiated  Indra 
and  the  gods  by  offering  them  the  flesh  of  a dead  dog,  the  only 
thing  he  could  find  to  offer.  The  gods  were  pleased  and  at  the 
sage^s  desire  freed  the  earth  from  the  curse  of  famine..  The.  next 
is  the  Shvet  tirth.  It  has  great  purifying  power  and  is  believed 
to  free  women  from  the  evil- spirit  of  barrenness.  So  great  is  the 
power  of  this  tirth  that  a man  named  Shvet  who  lived  near  it  and 
who  died  while  in  the  act  of  worshipping  a ling  was  restored  to  life. 

The  God  of  Death  was  himself  killed  for  destroying  a man  in  the 
act  of  worship  and  was  restored  to  life  on  condition  that  he  would 
never  again  attack  people  while  worshipping  Shiv  or  Vishnu.  Four 


i The  Goda  M&h&tmya  has  the  following  legend  of  the  Govardhan  tirth.  Near 
this  place  once  lived  a Brahman  named  Jabcil,  a husbandman  and  owner  of  cows 
and  bullocks.  He  treated  his  cattle  so  badly  that  they  went  for  relief  to  the  desire- 
fulfilling  cow  Kdmdhenu.  She  referred  the  complainants  to  Shiv’s  bull  Nandi,  who 
after  a reference  to  Shiv  removed  all  cows  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  want  of  cows 
put  a stop  to  the  usual  offerings  and  the  hungry  gods  and  spirits  complained  to  Brahma. 
Brahma  referred  them  to  Vishnu,  and  Vishnu  to  Shiv,  and  Shiv  sent  them  to  Nandi, 
who  advised  them,  as  a means  of  relief,  to  feast  the  cows  at  the  Govardhan  tirth . 
When  this  was  done  all  the  cows  were  sent  back  and  order  restored, 
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miles  east  of  Govardhan  and  about  a mile  west  of  Nasik  is  the 
Koti  tirth.  Here  is  a flight  of  steps,  and  a temple  of  Kotishvar 
Makadev.  The  legend  says  that  this  is  the  scene  of  a fight  between 
Shiv  and  a demon  named  Andhakasur  in  which  Shiv  was  so  hard 
pressed  that  the  sweat  poured  down  his  brow  and  made  a torrent 
which  still  flows  into  the  Godavari  at  this  place.  This  is  regarded 
as  making  one  koti  or  erore  of  the  three  and  a half  kotis  of  tirths 
which  are  believed  to  take  their  rise  from  Shiv’s  body.  About 
half  a mile  west  of  Nasik,  near  the  Malhar  Mound,  is  the  Agni  tirth. 
Near  it  is  an  ascetic’s  monastery  which  was  built  about  150  years 
ago.  The  tirth  is  believed  to  possess  healing  powers,  and  according 
to  its  legend,  got  its  name  because  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  was  cured 
of  an  illness  by  bathing  in  it. 

Within  Nasik  limits,  the  first  two  tirtlis  are  Baclrika-sangam , a 
little  to  the  north-west  of  Sundar-narayan’s,  and  Brahma  tirth  in 
front  of  Sundar-narayan’s  temple.  At  Badrika-sangam  a small 
stream  falls  into  the  Godavari.  According  to  its  legend,  the 
supreme  deity  appeared  here  to  one  of  his  devotees  in  a bodily 
form  and  promised  him  that  he  would  appear  in  the  same  form 
to  any  one  who  bathed  and  prayed  at  this  spot.  Brahma  tirth 
is  said  to  possess  the  power  of  sharpening  and  developing  the 
intellect.  According  to  its  legend  Brahma,  the  creator,  bathed 
here  and  refreshed  his  mind  to  enable  him  to  complete  without 
mistake  the  work  of  creation.  Shiv  and  Vishnu  also  came  to 
live  near  here,  Shiv  as  Kapaleskvar  in  Panchvati  on  the  left  bank, 
and  Vishnu  as  Sundar-narayan  on  the  right  bank.  Between 
Brahma  tirth  and  Ram’s  Pool  is  the  Shukla  tirth . Any  pilgrim 
who  bathes  in  it  on  Friday  and  rubs  his  body  with  white  or  shukla 
sesamum  is  freed  from  sin.  The  next  is  the  Astivilaya  or 
Bone-dissolving  tirth . This#  is  the  westmost  part  of  Ram’s  Pool, 
and  into  it  are  thrown  all  the  bones  of  deceased  relations  which 
are  brought  by  pilgrims  to  Nasik.  Between  Ram’s  Pool  and 
Narushankar’s  temple,  in  front  of  which  is  the  Ramgaya  tirth , 
are  five  tirths,  Aruna,  Surya,  Chakra,  Ashvini,  and  Dashaskvamedk. 
Aruna  tirth  is  where  the  Aruna  joins  the  Godavari  near  Ram’s  Pool, 
and  near  it  are  the  Surya,  Chakra,  and  Ashvini  tirths . The 
following  legend  explains  the  origin  of  these  holy  spots.  Usha, 
the  wife  of  the  Sun,  unable  to  bear  her  husband’s  splendour,  created 
a woman,  exactly  like  herself,  to  fill  her  place.  She  gave  her 
children  into  the  charge  of  this  woman  and  made  her  take  an  oath 
never  to  betray  the  secret  to  her  husband  the  Sun.  Usha  then  went 
to  the  hermitage  of  the  sage  Kanva.  In  time  the  woman  whom 
Usha  had  created  bore  three  children  to  the  Sun,  and,  as  she  had 
her  own  children  to  look  after,  failed  to  take  care  of  Usha’s  children. 
They  complained  to  their  father  and  said  they  doubted  if  the  woman 
really  was  their  mother.  The  Sun  suspecting  that  he  was  deceived, 
went  to  Kanva’s  hermitage  in  search  of  his  wife.  On  seeing  him 
Usha  took  tne  form  of  a mare  ashvini,  and  ran  towards  Janastkan, 
but  Surya  becoming  a horse  ran  after  and  overtook  her,  and  in  time 
a son  was  born  who  was  named  Ashvinikumar  or  the  Mare’s  son.1 


Ashvinikumar  became  the  doctor  of  the  gods  and  is  commonly  worshipped, 
there  is  a famous  temple  of  Ashvimkiimifr  six  miles  east  of  Surat. 
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The  reconciliation  of  Surya  and  Usha  was  a day  of  great  rejoicing. 
The  Tapti  and  the  Yamuna  (believed  to  be  the  local  Aruna  and  the 
Yaruna  or  Yaghadi),  daughters  of  the  Sun,  came  to  Janasthan  to 
meet  their  parents.  Brahma  came  to  visit  the  Sun  and  offered  him 
his  five  daughters,  Medha , Shraddha , Sdvitri , Gdyatri , and  Sarasvati. 
All  the  river-bed  between  Barn’s  Pool  and  the  Sarasvati  near  Balaji’s 
temple  is  known  by  the  name  of  Prayag  or  the  place  of  sacrifice. 
Brahma  reduced  the  intense  lustre  of  his  son-in-law  with  his  discus 
or  chakra  and  this  gave  its  name  to  the  Chakra  tirth.  Near  the 
Chakra  tirth  is  the  Ashvini  or  Mare’s  tirth.  The  holy  spot  known 
as  the  Dashdshvamedh  or  Ten  Horse  Sacrifice  lies  between  Ram’s 
Pool  and  Nilkantheshvar’s  temple.  Its  legend  connects  it  with 
Sita’s  father,  king  Janak,  who  performed  sacrifices  here  to  gain  a 
seat  in  heaven.  He  is  believed  to  have  established  the  ling  of 
Nilkantheshvar.  Next  comes  the  Rdmgaya  tirth  in  front  of 
Narushankar’s  temple.  It  is  called  Ramgaya  as  Ram  here  performed 
his  father’s  obsequies.  This  completes  the  ten  tirths  between 
Sundar-narayan  and  Mukteshvar. 

Further  down  the  river,  on  its  left  bank,  is  the  Ahaly a-sang am 
tirth.  Near  it  is  a shrine  of  Mhasoba.  About  half  a mile  south-east 
of  Nasik  is  the  Kapil  a- sang  am  tirth  within  the  limits  of  Tapovan. 
Here,  in  a natural  dam  of  trap  rock  which  crosses  the  river,  much  like 
the  natural  dam  at  Govardhan,  are  two  holes  said  to  be  the  nostrils  of 
Shurpanakha.  This  lady  was  a sister  of  Ravan,  the  enemy  of  Ram, 
who,  wishing  to  marry  Lakshman,  Ram’s  brother,  appeared  before 
him  in  the  form  of  a beautiful  woman.  Lakshman,  who  did  nothing 
without  his  brother’s  advice,  sent  her  for  approval  to  Ram.  The 
inspired  Ram  knew  who  she  was,  and  wrote  on  her  back  ‘ Cut  off  this 
woman’s  nose.’  Lakshman  obeyed  and  the  holes  in  the  rock  are 
Shurpanakha’s  nostrils.  About  a hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the 
nostrils,  in  the  same  belt  of  rock,  which  at  this  point  forms  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  are  eleven  plain  rock-cut  cells  which  are  known 
as  Lakshman’s  caves.1  About  a mile  further  south  is  a second 
Pdpvindshan  or  Sin-cleansing  tirth , near  which  are  tombs  or 
samddhis  of  ascetics. 

The  Kunds  or  Holy  Pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Godavari  are  all  between 
Sundar-narayan’s  steps  and  Mukteshvar’s  shrine.  About  fifty  yards 
east  of  Sundar-narayan’s  steps  the  water  of  the  river  passes  through  a 
narrow  artificial  gulley  called  tas  or  the  furrow.  The  gulley  is  430 
long  10'  broad  and  10'  deep,  and  was  made  by  Gopikabai  the  mother 
of  Madhavrao  the  fourth  Peshwa  (1761-1772).  About  forty  feet 
east  of  the  tas  is  the  first  pool  called  Lakshman’s  Pool  (68'x  54/). 
It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Sarsubhedar  Mahadaji  Govind 
Kakde  in  1758.  This  pool  is  believed  to  contain  a spring  and 
its  water  is  generally  regarded  as  good  and  is  said  never  to  fail.2 
In  1877-78  when  the  rest  of  the  river  was  dry  Lakshman’s  Pool 
was  full  of  water.  From  Lakshman’s  Pool  a second  gulley,  called 
Dhanush  or  the  Bow  Pool,  fifty  feet  long  and  five  to  seven  feet  broad. 


1 Details  are  given  below,  Tapovan. 

2 An  analysis  of  the  water  made  in  May  1881  showed  it  to  be  of  bad  quality  with 
copious  sediment.  Sanitary  Commissioner’s  Deport  for  1881?  section  vi,  64, 
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Chapter  XIV.  leads  to  Rands  Pool  (83r  x40').  This  is  the  holiest  spot  in  Nasik, 
Places  of  Interest.  as  ^ 18  believed  to  be  the  place  where  Ram  used  to  bathe.  It 

contains  the  bone-dissolving  or  Astivilaya  tirth.  It  was  built  by 
Chitrarav,  a landholder  of  KhaUv  in  Satara  in  1696,  and  repaired 
by  Gopikabai  in  1782.  Ten  feet  north  of  Ram's  Pool  is  Sita's  Pool 
(33' x 3(h)  which  was  built  by  Gopikabai.  Twenty  feet  further 
south,  in  front  of  Ahalyabai's  temples,  is  Ahalyabai's  Pool  (60'  x 42'). 
It  was  built  by  the  Indor  princess  Ahalyabai  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  (1765-1795).  v To  the  west  of  Ahalyabai's 
Pool  is  Sharangpani's  Pool  (39/x34/)  which  was  built  by  a Deccan 
Brahman  of  that  name  in  1779.  Twenty  feet  south  of  Ahalyabai's 
Pool  is  Dutondya  Maruti's  Pool  about  fifty  feet  square.  Ten  feet 
south  of  Sharangpani's  Pool  is  a long  narrow  pool  called 
Panchdevalache  and  also  known  as  the  Sun's  or  Surya  Pool 
(115/x20/).  It  was  probably  built  by  Balaji  Mahadev  Ok  (1758) 
who  built  the  chief  of  the  Panchdeval  or  Five  Temples  near  it.1  In 
this  pool  an  inner  pool  has  lately  (1874)  been  built  by  the  widow  of 
Tatia  Maharaj  of  Poona.  Close  to  the  south  is  a large  nameless 
pool  (216  X 90 ).  The  next,  close  to  the  south  and  in  front  of 


Nilkantheshvar's  and  Gora  Ram's  temples,  is  Gora  Ram's  or  the 
Dashashvamedh  Pool  (256' x 132').  The  part  on  the  Nasik  side 
was  built  in  1768  by  Hingne  and  Raja  Bahadur  and  the  part  on 
the  Panchvati  side  by  the  last  Peshwa  and  Holkar,  the  Peshwa's 
portion  being  close  to  the  site  of  the  fair-weather  market.  Sixteen 
feet  south  of  Gora  Ram's  Pool,  in  front  of  Narushankar's  temple,  is 
the  Ramgaya  Pool  (110'  X 90').  The  part  on  the  Nasik  side  was  built 
by  Krishnadas  Paranjpe  (1780)  and  the  part  on  the  Panchvati  side  by 
Narushankar's  brother  Lakshmanshankar  (1763).  After  this  pool 
comes  the  main  crossing  of  the  Godavari  which  is  sixteen  feet 
broad  between  Tarakeshvar's  and  Narushankar's  temples.  Close  to 
the  south  of  the  crossing  is  Shintode  Mahadev' s or  the  Peshwa's  Pool 
(260,x  90/).  In  this  poo1  meet  the  Varuna  or  Vaghadi,  Sarasvati, 
Gayatri,  Savitri,  and  Shraddha  streamlets.  The  pool  was  built  by 
Bajirho  I.  (1720-1740)  on  the  Nasik  side,  and  by  Kotulkar  Gaydhani 
and  a dancing-girl  named  Chima  on  the  Panchvati  side.  Twenty 
feet  to  the  south  is  Khandoba's  Pool  (79'x88')  which  was  built  by 
Tnmbakrao  M&ma  Pethe,  the  maternal  uncle  of  M^adhavrao  the 
fourth  Peshwa  (1761-1772).  Next  to  the  south  is  Ok's  Pool 
(122' x 44')  which  was  built  by  Krishnarao  Gangadhar  Ok  (1795). 
This  pool  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  a Brahman  spirit  or 
Bi  ahmarakshas  who  drags  people  under  water  and  drowns  them. 
Scarcely  a rainy  season  passes  without  the  spirit  securing  at  least  a 
woman  or  a child.  F urther  to  the  south  is  the  Vaishampayan  Pool 
which  was  built  in  1870  by  a pensioned  mamlatdar  named  Ganesh 
Narayan  Vaishampayan  and  by  the  Mali  community  of  Nasik.  Last 
in  front  of  Mukteshvar's  shrine  is  the  Mukteshvar  Pool  which  was 
built  in  1788  by  Moro  Vinayak  Dikshit  a mamlatdar  under  the 
Peshwa,  and  enlarged  by  his  son  Nana  Dikshit  in  1828.  This  pool 
is  considered  specially  holy. 


1 Though  called  five  temples,  there  are  eleven,  See  above  p.  512, 
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Several  causes  combine  to  make  Nasik  one  of  the  five  most  holy  Chapter  XXV. 
places  in  India.1 2  The  sacred  Godavari  as  it  enters  the  city  takes  piaceg0f  Interest, 
a bend  to  the  south  which,  according  to  the  Pur  an  s,  gives  its  water 
special  holiness.3  Seven  small  streams  join  the  Godavari  at  Nasik  ASIK' 

to  which  the  holy  names  Aruna,  Varuna,  Sarasvati,  Shraddha,  Medha,  Pilgrims. 
Savitri,  and  Gayatri,  have  been  given.  There  are  two  specially 
h.oly  bathing  places ; the  Brahma  and  the  Astivilaya  or  Bone- 
dissolving tirth.  Lastly  and  chiefly  there  is  the  belief  that  Ram 
Sita  and  Lakshman  passed  several  years  of  their  exile  near  Nasik. 

The  holiest  spot  in  Nasik  is  Ram’s  Pool,  or  Ramkund,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  where  it  takes  its  first  bend  southwards 
through  the  town.  Here  it  is  joined  by  the  Aruna  and  here  also 
is  the  Bone-dissolving  Pool.  In  no  part  of  the  Godavari,  not  even 
at  its  sacred  source,  has  its  water  more  power  to  purify  than  it  has 
in  Ram’s  Pool.  As  a father’s  funeral  rites  are  nowhere  so  effectively 
performed  as  at  Gaya,  130  miles  south-east  of  Benares,  so  the  people 
of  Upper  India  believe  that  a mother’s  funeral  rites  are  never  so 
perfect  as  when  performed  after  bathing  in  Ram’s  Pool  at  Nasik. 

The  waters  of  the  Godavari  at  Ram’s  Pool,  and  at  its  source  in 
Trimbak,  about  twenty  miles  south-west,  are  always  sacred  and 
cleansing.  But  in  the  Sinhasth  year,  once  in  every  twelve,  when 
the  planet  Jupiter  enters  the  sign  of  the  Lion,  according  to  the  local 
history,  its  waters  have  so  special  a purifying  power  that  even  the 
sacred  rivers,  the  Ganges,  the  Narmada,  the  Yamuna,  and  the 
Sarasvati,  come  to  wash  in  the  Godavari. 

Every  year  from  all  parts  of  Western  India,  from  Berar,  the 
Nizam’s  Dominions,  and  the  Central  Provinces,  and  especially  in 
the  great  Sinhasth  year  from  the  farthest  parts  of  India,  pilgrims 
are  continually  arriving  at  Nasik.  They  come  all  the  year  round 
but  chiefly  in  March  at  the  Ramnavami  or  Car-festival  time.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  railway  they  used  to  travel  in  large  bands  under 
a Brahman  guide,  or  in  family  parties,  in  carts,  or  with  the  help  of 
horses  ponies  and  bullocks.  They  always  approached  Nasik  from 
the  east  or  from  the  west ; and  were  careful  to  keep  the  rule  against 
crossing  the  river  until  all  pilgrim  rites  were  over.  Now,  except  a 
few  religious  beggars,  all  come  by  rail.  Easy  travelling  has  raised 
the  number  of  pilgrims  to  about  20,000  in  ordinary  and  100,000  to 
200,000  in  Sinhasth  years.3 

Pilgrims  are  of  two  main  classes,  laymen  and  devotees.  The 
laymen  are  chiefly  good-caste  Hindus,  Brahmans,  Yanis,  Rajputs, 

Vanjaris,  craftsmen,  and  husbandmen.  A smaller  number  of  Bhils, 

Mhars,  and  other  low  tribes,  bathe  in  the  river  and  fee  the  priests, 
but  they  are  not  shown  the  different  shrines  or  taught  the  purifying 


1 The  four  other  holy  places  are,  Pray&g  or  Allahabad,  Gaya  near  Benares,  Pushkar 
Lake  in  Rajputdna,  and  Naimish  near  Bithur  in  Cawnpore. 

2 According  to  the  Purdns  the  Ganges  _ is  specially  holy  where  it  flows  north,  the 
Jamna  where  it  flows  west,  the  Payoshni  where  it  flows  east,  and  the  Godavari 
where  it  flows  south. 

3 The  railway  returns  for  1873  the  last  Sinhasth  year  show  284,761  passengers 
against  118,568  in  1868  and  151,380  in  1878.  The  next  Sinhasth  falls  in  1884-85. 
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rites.  The  priests  who  attend  to  Mhars  are  not  Brahmans,  but 
belong  to  the  Gujarat  caste  of  Bhhts  or  bards.  Among  the  lay 
pilgrims,  men  occasionally  come  alone,  but,  as  a rule,  all  who  can 
afford  it  bring  their  wives  and  children.  From  early  times  the 
pilgrim's  need  of  food  and  lodging  and  of  having  some  one  to 
officiate  at  the  various  religious  ceremonies  has  supported  a special 
class  of  priestly  hosts  and  guides.  These  men  are  known  as  priests 
of  the  place  or  Kshetra  upadhyds  ; they  are  sometimes  also  called 
Ramkundyas  or  priests  of  Ram's  Pool.  All  of  them  are  Brahmans 
mostly  of  the  Yajurvedi  or  Madhyandin  subdivision,  and  some  of  the 
families  have  held  their  posts  of  professional  entertainers  and  guides 
for  more  than  300  years.  1Most  of  them  are  families  of  long  standing 
who  live  in  large  ancestral  houses  in  high  comfort.  Each  family 
of  guides  has  a certain  number  of  families  of  different  castes  and 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  some  member  of  which  he  or 
his  forefathers  have  acted  as  guides.  These  families  are  called  the 
guide's  patrons  or  yajmdns.  To  guard  against  mistakes,  and 
prevent  any  of  their  patrons  leaving  them  in  favour  of  a rival,  each 
family  of  guides  keeps  a record  of  his  patrons.  This  record,  which 
in  some  cases  lasts  over  300  years,  is  very  detailed.  It  is  kept 
in  the  form  of  a ledger,  and  contains  letters  signed  by  each 
patron  giving  his  name  and  address,  stating  that  on  a certain 
date  he  visited  Nasik  as  a pilgrim  and  went  through  the  different 
rites  ; adding  the  names  and  addresses  of  his  brothers,  uncles,  sons, 
and  other  near  relations  ; and  enjoining  any  of  his  descendants, 
or  any  member  of  the  family  who  may  visit  Nasik,  to  employ  the 
owner  of  the  book  as  his  priest.  When  another  member  of  the 
family  visits  Nasik  he  states  that  he  has  seen  the  former  letter 
and  passes  a fresh  declaration,  and  a note  is  made  of  all  family 
changes,  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Many  of  the  longer 
established  guides  have  entries  relating  to  from  10,000  to  500, 000 
families  of  patrons,  filling  several  volumes  of  manuscript.  The 
books  are  carefully  indexed  and  the  guides  are  well  versed  in 
their  contents.  They  need  all  their  quickness  and  power  of  memory, 
as  the  pilgrims  seldom  know  who  their  guides  are,  and  the  calling  is 
too  pleasant  and  too  well  paid  not  to  draw  keen  competition.  Pilgrims, 
on  alighting  at  the  railway  station,  at  the  toll-house  half-way  to  the 
town,  or  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  are  met  by  guides  or  their 
agents  well-dressed  well-fed  men  with  their  books  in  their  hands. 
The  pilgrim,  if  he  knows  it,  mentions  his  guide's  name  ; if  he  does 
not  know  it  the  guides  offer  their  services.  A pilgrim  who  is  the 
first  of  his  family  to  visit  Nasik  accepts  as  a rule  the  offer  of  the 
first  man  who  accosts  him.  But  though  he  may  not  know  it,  the 
chances  are  that  some  member  of  his  family  has  been  at  Nasik,  and 
so  long  as  he  stays,  he  is  probably  pestered  by  other  guides, 
asking  his  name,  his  family,  and  his  village,  in  hope  that  his  family 
may  be  found  enrolled  among  their  patrons.  Sometimes  from  an 
oversight  or  from  a false  entry,  for  false  entries  are  not  uncommon. 


l See  above  pp.  37  - 39. 
is  a.d.  1572  {Shah  1494). 


The  earliest  date  for  which  a record  of  patrons  is  available 
Mr.  K.  M.  Thatte. 
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a pilgrim  finds  Inis  ancestors’  names  in  tlie  books  of  more  than  one 
guide.  In  such  cases  the  rule  is  to  accept  as  priest  the  guide  who 
has  the  oldest  entry. 

If  they  have  relations  or  friends  the  pilgrims  stay  with  them.  If 
they  have  no  friends  they  stop  in  rest-houses,  or,  as  is  more  usual, 
in  rooms  provided  by  their  guide,  who  gives  them  cooking  pots, 
arranges  for  their  grain  fuel  and  other  supplies,  and  if  they  are 
rich  engages  a cook  and  a house  servant. 

The  ceremonies  begin  on  the  day  after  arrival,  or  later  should 
there  be  any  reason  for  delay.  They  generally  last  for  three  days, 
though  if  necessary  they  can  be  crowded  into  one.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  memorial  rites  for  the  peace  of  the  dead,  and  bathing 
and  almsgiving  to  purify  the  pilgrim  from  his  own  sins.  When 
three  days  are  devoted  to  these  ceremonies,  the  first  is  spent  in 
bathing  and  fasting,  the  second  in  the  performance  of  memorial 
rites,  and  the  third  in  feeding  Brahmans  and  visiting  the  chief  holy 
places  in  the  city.  The  first  and  third  day’s  observances  are 
conducted  by  the  guides  or  their  agents,  and  all  pilgrims  share  in 
them.  The  memorial  rites  are  managed  by  different  priests,  and 
only  the  chief  mourners,  women  for  their  husbands  and  men  for 
their  fathers,  take  part  in  them.1  The  first  ceremony,  called  the 
river  present  or  gangdbhet , is  to  make  offerings  as  a present  to  the 
river  at  Ram’s  Pool,  or,  if  this  is  inconvenient,  at  some  part  of 
the  river  below  Pam’s  Pool.  After  the  present  to  the  river  and 
before  bathing,  each  pilgrim  makes  five  offerings  or  arghyas , 
each  offering  consisting  of  a cocoanut,  a betelnut,  almonds,  dates, 
fruit,  and  money  or  dakshina , varying  according  to  his  means  from 
1 \d.  to  30s.  (1  anna-Hs.  15).  A wife,  who  comes  with  her  husband, 
sits  on  his  right  with  her  right  hand  touching  his  right  arm. 
She  is  not  required  to  offer  separate  gifts.  After  making  the 
offerings  they  bathe,  and  their  wet  clothes,  and,  in  rare  cases,  their 
ornaments,  are  made  over  to  the  priest.  If  the  father  or  mother 
is  dead,  or  the  husband  in  the  case  of  a woman,  the  pilgrim, 
without  changing  the  wet  clothes,  goes  a few  yards  to  one  side,  and 
if  she  is  a woman  has  her  head  shaved,  or  if  a man  the  whole  of  his 
face  beginning  with  th  e upper  lip,  the  head  except  the  top-knot,  and 
the  arm-pit.  After  paying  the  barber  3 d.  to  30s.  (2  arts.- Rs.15)  the 
pilgrim  bathes  a second  time  and  offers  one  to  360  atonements  or 
; prayashchitts , each  of  1 to  £6  (1  anna- Rs.60).  At  the  same  time 
he  also  makes  gifts  nominally  of  cows  or  gopraddn,  but  generally 
in  cash,  from  one  to  ten  gifts  the  total  amount  varying  from  Is.  3d. 
to  £10  (10  cms.-Rs.100).  This  is  followed  by  a gift  to  Brahmans 
called  samast  dahshina , usually  6d,  to  10s.  (4  ans.  - Ps.  5)  but 
sometimes  as  much  as  £400  (Ps.  4000).  This  is  distributed  among 
Brahmans ; the  guide,  when  the  sum  is  large,  generally  keeping  a 
considerable  share  to  himself.  Finally,  if  he  has  the  means,  the 
pilgrim  offers  a sum  with  a libation  of  water  udak  sodto  to  feed 


1 For  mothers  and  sons  only  rice  balls  or  pinds  are  offered  in  the  general  shrdddha 
ceremony. 

b 23—67 
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Brdhmans,  or  to  build  a flight  of  steps  or  a temple.  He  then  goes 
to  his  lodging  and  fasts  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Early  next  morning,  before  breaking  his  fast,  the  pilgrim,  if  a 
father  mother  or  husband  is  dead,  performs  a memorial  ceremony  or 
shrdddha  in  their  honour.  The  ceremony  almost  always  takes  place 
in  the  pilgrim's  lodging.  Two  to  five  Brahmans  are  called  to 
represent  the  dead  and  are  fed.  Rice-balls  or  pinds , according  to 
the  usual  form,  are  offered  to  the  dead,  and  in  front  of  them  a gift  of 
one  anna  and  upwards  according  to  the  pilgrim's  means  is  laid  for 
the  officiating  priest.  Besides  this  gift  presents  of  cash,  clothes, 
pots,  and  lamps  are  made  to  each  of  the  Brahmans  who  are  fed. 
After  the  ceremony  a meal  is  taken. 

For  the  third  day  there  remain  the  worship  of  the  river  or  G-anga 
and  of  Ram  in  the  morning ; the  feeding  of  Brahmans  at  noon ; 
and  the  visiting  of  temples  in  the  afternoon. 

To  worship  Ganga  or  the  Godavari  the  pilgrim  has  to  go  through 
a long  process  which  is  shortened  according  to  the  time  and  means 
at  his  disposal.  There  are  two  services  or  pnjas,  one  prescribed 
for  Brahman  men  called  vedohta  in  which  verses  from  the  Vedas 
are  recited ; the  other  for  Brahman  women  and  for  all  pilgrims  of 
other  castes  called  purdnohta  in  which  texts  from  the  Purans  are 
recited.  Each  of  these  two  services  has  five  forms,  the  first  of  five 
rites,  the  second  of  ten  rites,  the  third  of  sixteen  rites,  the  fourth  of 
thirty-eight  rites,  and  the  fifth  of  sixty-four  rites.1  Any  one  of  these 
forms  of  service  is  performed  according  to  the  pilgrim's  means.2  The 


1 The  five  rites  are  nibbing  sandal-powder  on  the  image’s  brow,  dropping  flowers  on  i 
its  head,  burning  incense,  waving  a butter  lamp,  and  offering  sweetmeats.  The  ten 
rites  include  rubbing  the  image  with  water,  sandal,  flowers,  barley,  white  mustard 
Panicum  dactylon  or  durva  grass,  sesamum,  rice  and  Poa  cynosuroides  or  darbha 
grass  ; washing  the  feet  of  the  image  or  pddya,  offering  water  to  wash  its  mouth  or 
achamana  ; washing  the  image  with  mixed  curds  and  honey  or  madhuparlca  ; offering  ; 
the  image  a seat,  sandal  or  gandha,  flowers  or  pushpa,  incense  or  dhupa,  a lamp 
or  dipa,  and  milk  or  sweetmeats  naiveclya.  The  sixteen  rites  omit  the  washing  with 
curds  and  honey,  and  add  calling  the  deity  or  dvahana,  washing  it  sndna , clothing  it 
vastra,  offering  it  a sacred  thread  yajnopavita,  offering  it  betel-leaves  and  nuts  tdmbul, 
offering  it  money  clakshina,  and  offering  it  flowers.  The  thirty-eight  rires  add  to  the  I 
sixteen  the  curds  and  honey-washing,  presenting  three  extra  offerings  of  mouth  water  1 
or  achamana,  six  separate  bathings  with  milk,  curds,  butter,  houey,  sugar,  and  water, 
waving  a special  sootless  lamp  of  clarified  butter,  an  offering  of  ornaments,  presenting 
a mirror,  offering  drinking  water,  two  anointings  wit  h fragrant  powder  and  fragrant 
oil,  singing,  playing  musical  instruments,  dancing,  praising  or  reciting  its  greatness 
stuti,  walking  round  it  or pradakshina,  and  bowing  before  it  or  namaskara.  The  sixty- 
four  rites  add  contemplation  of  the  deity  or  dhydna,  offering  a place  for  worship 
or  manclir,  offering  a palanquin,  offering  a throne,  offering  a cloth  cover,  an  additional 
washing  with  hot  water,  offering  wooden  shoes,  arranging  and  combing  the  hair, 
putting  ointment  surma  into  the  eyes,  making  a brow-mark  tilak  of  musk  and 
saffron  keshara,  offering  rice,  applying  red-lead,  waving  a lamp  of  wheat-flour,  giving 
separately  milk,  fruit,  betelnuts,  and  leaves,  offering  an  umbrella,  offering  a fly- 
flapper,  waving  1000  lamps,  presenting  a horse,  an  elephant,  a chariot,  troops  consisting 
of  horses,  elephants,  chariots  and  infantry,  a fortress,  a fly-flap  waver,  a dancing  girl, 

a musician  and  a harp,  delighting  with  songs  of  Gandharvas’  daughters,  giving  an  inner 
room  for  sleeping,  presenting  a spittoon,  colouring  the  hands  and  feet  with  red  or 
alto,  giving  a bed,  and  finally  making  prayers  or  prdrthana. 

2 In  worshipping  the  river  a married  woman  whose  husband  is  alive  makes  from 
one  to  108  offerings  or  vdyans  to  prolong  her  husband’s  life.  Each  vdyan,  besides  money, 
includes  the  seven  signs  of  wedded  good  fortune  or  saubhdgya,  red-powder,  bangles,  a 
bodice,  a cocoanut,  silver  toe-rings,  a comb,  and  a black  glass-bead  necklace  or  galesar. 
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same  is  the  case  with  Ram’s  worship.  It  is  usual  for  the  pilgrim  to 
wash  the  image  with  the  ; panchdmrut , milk,  curds,  butter,  honey,  and 
sugar,  and  lastly  with  water.  He  then  marks  the  brow  of  the  image 
with  sandal-powder,  lays  flowers  on  its  head,  and  presents  the 
ministrant  with  money.  The  ceremonies  cost  2 s.  to  £1  (Re.  1 -Rs.  10) . 

In  the  ceremony  of  going  round  the  town  or  jpradakshina,  which 
is  optional  and  is  not  always  done,  there  are  two  courses,  one  of  six 
the  other  of  ten  miles.  Unlike  the  Panchkroshi  round  Allahabad, 
this  rite  includes  no  funeral  or  other  ceremony.  The  chief  places 
visited  are  Kala  Ram’s  temple,  Sita’s  cave,  Kapaleshvar  and  Tapovan. 
No  pilgrim  should  pass  less  than  three  nights  in  eastern  Nasik  or 
Panchvati. 

This  completes  the  ordinary  details  of  a pilgrim’s  ceremonies 
and  expenses.  In  addition  to  these  the  rich  occasionally  ask  learned 
Brahmans  to  recite  hymns  from  the  Vedas  paying  each  6d.  to  2s. 
(4  aas. -Re.  1),  or  he  calls  a party  of  learned  Brahmans  and  gives 
them  presents,  or  he  presents  a sum  of  money  to  every  Brahman 
threshold  in  the  town. 

When  all  is  over  the  pilgrim  gives  his  priest  a money  gift  of  2s. 
to  £100  (Re.l-Rs.1000)  with  shawls  and  other  clothes  in  special 
cases,  and  makes  an  entry  in  the  priest’s  book  stating  that  he 
has  acted  as  his  guide.  Under  certain  circumstances  special 
arrangements  are  made  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  different 
ceremonies.  Before  beginning  a list  of  the  different  items  is  drawn 
out  and  the  whole  sum  the  pilgrim  means  to  spend  is  put  down  and 
divided  among  the  items.  In  the  case  of  a poor  pilgrim  the 
priest  sometimes  takes  over  the  whole  amount  the  pilgrim  means  to 
pay  and  meets  the  cost  of  whatever  articles  have  to  be  bought.  The 
amount  usually  spent  varies  from  £1  to  £10  (Rs.  10-Rs.l00).  For 
very  poor  pilgrims  even  2s.  (Re.l)  is  enough.  It  may  be  roughly 
estimated  that  an  average  pilgrim  spends  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10- 
Rs.  30),  so  that  in  ordinary  years  Nasik  is  £10,000  to  £30,000 
(Rs.  1,00,000 -Rs.  3,00,000),  and  in  the  Sinhasth  year  £200,000  to 
£600,000  (Rs.  20,00,000 -Rs.  60,00,000)  the  richer  for  its  pilgrims. 
The  greater  part  of  this  goes  in  feeding  Brahmans  of  whom  2000 
to  3000  in  one  way  or  another  live  on  the  pilgrims. 

The  second  class  of  Nasik  pilgrims  are  professional  devotees. 
Forty  years  ago  men  of  this  class  chiefly  of  the  Gosavi  sect  used  to 
cause  very  great  trouble.  Strong  big  men  from  North  India  used 
to  come  in  armed  bands  of  3000  to  5000.  They  belonged  to 
rival  sects,  the  Nirbanis  and  the  Niraujanis,  who  used  to  fight, 
sometimes  with  fatal  results,  for  the  right  of  bathing  first  in  the 
Kushavart  Pool  at  Trimbak.  Of  late  years  these  devotees  have 
ceased  to  come  in  great  gangs.  The  last  difficulty  was  in  the  1872 
Sinhasth,  when  a body  of  Nirmalis  declared  that  they  meant  to  walk 
naked  from  Nasik  to  Trimbak.  They  were  warned  that  this  would 
be  considered  an  offence  and  gave  up  the  idea.1 
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The  Musalman  remains  at  Nasik  are  the  Old  Fort,  the  Delhi  gate, 
the  Kazipura  gate,  the  Jama  mosque,  the  Pirzada’s  tomb,  and 
twenty-two  smaller  mosques  fourteen  of  them  built  in  Moghal  times 
and  eight  of  them  modern.  The  Jama  mosque,  the  Pirzada’s  tomb, 
and  six  other  mosques  enjoy  grants  which  have  been  continued  by 
the  British  Government. 

In  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  town  rising  about  eighty  feet  from 
the  river -bank  is  a flat-topped  bluff  known  as  the  Old  Fort  or  Jani 
Gadhi  (41  O'  x 320').  Though  now,  except  for  a small  ruined  mosque 
on  the  west  crest,  bare  of  buildings  and  without  a sign  of  fortification, 
fifty  years  ago  the  hill  was  girt  with  a wall.  The  ground  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  shows  that  it  has  a pretty  thick  layer  formed  of  the  ruins 
of  old  buildings.  The  mound  is  said  to  have  been  first  fortified  by 
the  Musalmans.  The  exposed  north  scarp  shows  that  it  is  alluvial 
throughout. 

A Persian  inscription  on  its  east  face  shows  that  the  Delhi  gate 
was  built  by  order  of  Tude  Khan,  governor  of  Nasik  in  h.  1092  (a.d. 
1681),  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb.  The  Kazipura 
gate  was  built  by  Kazi  Syed  Muhammad  Hasan  in  h.  1078  (a.d. 
1667)  or  fourteen  years  before  the  Delhi  gate. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  Old  Fort  is  the  Jama 
Masjid  or  Public  Mosque  (95'x56').  It  is  reached  through  a small 
walled  enclosure  with  a few  trees  and  tombs.  The  mosque  is  of 
stone.  The  front  is  plain  except  for  two  stone  brackets  near  the  centre 
and  small  stone  pillars  at  the  ends.  Inside,  the  pillars  are  plain  short 
and  massive,  about  three  feet  nine  inches  square  below  and  five  feet 
nine  inches  high  to  the  point  from  which  the  roof  rises  in  Musalman 
arches.  The  building  bears  clear  traces  of  a Hindu  origin.  According 
to  the  local  belief  it  was  a temple  of  the  goddess  Mahfilakshmi.  The 
brackets  in  front  have  the  carved  double  lotus-head  ornament  and 
the  festoons  of  chains  and  smaller  lotus  flowers,  so  general  in  Nasik 
wood  carving,  and  the  end  pillars,  which  are  about  five  feet  eight 
inches  high,  according  to  the  common  pattern,  are  square  at  the  base, 
then  eight-sided,  and  then  round.  In  the  north  wall  in  the  back  of 
one  of  six-arched  brick  niches  or  resting-places  is  an  old  Hindu 
gateway  with  a prettily  carved  lintel  and  side  posts  and  on  either 
side  of  the  gateway  a Hindu  image.  Near  the  east  gate  is  a slightly 
broken  cow’s  mouth. 

In  the  Dargha  sub-division  of  J ogvada,  in  a large  enclosure,  is 
the  tomb  of  Syed  Sadak  Shah  Husain  Kadari  Sirmast  of  Medina 
who  came  to  Nasik  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
tomb  is  in  the  centre  of  a large  enclosure  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  inner  wall  which  marks  off  a space  about  eighteen  paces  square. 
The  outside  of  the  tomb  is  brightly  painted  and  has  an  upper  storey 
of  wood  with  a deep  eave.  In  the  centre  of  the  building,  which  is 
about  twenty-two  feet  square  and  eight  feet  high,  is  the  tomb 
covered  by  a brocaded  cloth  with  a second  cloth  or  canopy  stretched 
about  five  feet  over  it  with  ostrich  shells  at  the  corners.  The  walls 
are  painted  with  flowers  and  peacock  fans.  Incense  is  always  kept 
burning.  A fair  is  held  on  the  fifth  of  the  dark  half  of  Phdlgun 
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(March  - April)  which  is  said  to  be  attended  by  about  2000  people.  Chapter^  XIV. 
Outside,  near  the  gate  of  the  Dargha  enclosure,  is  a tomb  which  was  piaces  of  Interest, 
built  in  memory  of  the  nephew  of  Syed  Sadak  Shah.  Nasik 

Of  the  smaller  mosques  fourteen  are  old  and  eight  new.  Most  of 
the  old  mosques  are  ruined  and  six  of  them  enjoy  grants  which  have 
been  continued  by  the  British  Government.  Besides  the  mosques 
there  is  a chdndni  or  travellers*  rest-house  which  was  built  in  1736 
and  was  repaired  in  1882. 

The  only  other  objects  of  interest  at  Nasik  are  the  Peshwa’s 
New  Palace  which  is  now  used  as  the  Collector’s  office,  Rairikar  s 
mansion  also  known  as  the  Peshwa’s  Old  Palace  now  used  as  the 
Court-house,  and  Raja  Bahadur’s  mansion. 

In  a central  position  in  the  Pul  Ward,  at  the  head  of  the  main  New  Palace. 
Bazar  road,  is  the  Peshwa’s  New  Palace  now  used  as  the  Collector’s 
office.  It  is  also  known  as  Puldvarcha  Vdda  or  the  Palace  on  the 
Bridge,  and  contains  the  library,  and  the  municipal,  telegraph,  and 
police  offices.  The  palace  stands  on  a handsome  plinth  ten  feet 
high,  with  a broad  band  of  polished  basalt  brought  from  Bhorgad  hill 
near  Ramsej.  It  was  never  finished,  and  the  east  front  has  been 
disfigured  by  the  addition  of  a heavy  eave  supported  by  long  square 
wooden  pillars  resting  on  an  unsightly  brick  wall. 


The  Court-house  is  an  old  Maratha  mansion  built  by  a Brahman 
called  Rairikar.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  Peshwa’s  hands  and 
is  now  known  as  the  Peshwa’s  Old  Palace.  It  is  a very  extensive 
building,  and  accommodates  the  high-school  and  the  mamlatdar’s 
office,  as  well  as  the  court.  The  Judge’s  Court  is  a fine  room,  a 
central  square  of  about  eighteen  feet,  with  four  massive  pillars  on 
each  side  with  arches  between,  supporting  a gallery  with  fronts  of 
richly  carved  wood. 

On  the  Khadkali  road  in  the  west  of  the  town  is  Narushankar  Raja 
Bahadur’s  mansion,  said  to  be  about  150  years  old  and  probably  the 
largest  building  in  Nasik.  The  street  face,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Matabarpura  road,  is  a plain  brick  wall  three  stories  high  with  in  the 
lowest  stories  small  irregular  windows  and  at  the  corners  of  the 
upper  storey  richly  carved  wooden  balconies  and  deep  plain  eaves 
overhanging  the  whole.  In  the  centre  a plain  flat  gateway  leads 
along  a lane  and  through  a door  on  the  right-hand  wall  into  a large 
court  surrounded  by  plain  two-storied  buildings  now  used  as  quarters 
for  the  mounted  police.  To  the  right  a door  leads  into  an  inner 
court  surrounded  by  two-storied  buildings.  The  lower  storey, 
which  is  open  to  the  court,  has  a row  of  plain  massive  teak  pillars 
and  in  the  upper  storey  are  lighter  pillars  and  ornamental  wooden 
arches.  Across  the  road  is  a second  mansion  with  a rectangular 
court,  thirty  feet  by  sixty-six,  surrounded  by  two-storied  buildings, 
the  lower  storey  open  and  with  a row  of  heavy  plain  pillars  with 
slightly  carved  capitals  and  brackets.  This  mansion  is  unfinished 
and  out  of  repair.  Down  the  centre  of  the  courtyard,  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a vegetable  market,  the  municipality  built  a plinth 
and  covered  it  by  a peaked  matting  roof.  The  scheme  proved  a 
failure  and  the  building  has  been  abandoned.  To  the  north  of  the 
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mansion  and  about  150  yards  south  of  the  Malhfir  gate  is  the  Hathi 
or  Elephant  gate  built  by  Narushankar  about  1750. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  Nasik  town  the  country  to  the  south  is  well 
wooded  with  plots  of  rising  ground  covered  with  trees,  and  with  rich 
garden  lands  fenced  by  hedge  rows.  To, the  south  of  the  town  on  a 
nsmg  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Bombay- Agra  road  are  two  European 
travellers’  bungalows,  and  close  by,  on  the  right  or  west  side  in  a 
grove  of  fine  trees,  is  the  Grave  Yard.1  About  300  yards  west  of  the 
town,  also  on  rising  ground,  is  the  Collector’s  residence,  and  about 
300  yards  further  west  the  gymkhana  shed  and  lawn  tennis  courts. 
West  of  this  the  land  stretches  bare  and  open  with  fine  distant  views 
of  the  Pandu  Lena  or  Trnnbak  range  to  the  south  and  the  Chambhar 
Lena  and  Ramsej-Bhorgad  hills  to  the  north.  Along  the  road  that 
runs  north  from  the  gymkhana  is  a row  of  four  or  five  houses,  the 
residences  of  European  district  officers.  Except  the  Raja  Bahadur’s 
garden-house,  a two-storied  building  surrounded  by  magnificent 
trees,  all  of  the  houses  are  new  one-storied  buildings  in  rather 
bare  enclosures.  Beyond  these  houses  on  a road  to  the  west  are 
three  more  bungalows,  one  of  them  set  in  the  old  camping  ground, 
a grove  of  lofty  tamarind  trees.  At  the  entrance  to  this  bungalow 
is  a large  mound  called  Malhar’ s Hill  or  the  Malhar  Tekdi.  It  seems 
to  be  artificial  and  closely  resembles  the  burial-mound  recently  opened 
by  Pandit  Bhagvanlal  Indraji  in  Gangapur  about  five  miles  further 
west.  About  a mile  beyond  the  Malhar  mound  is  the  Christian 
settlement  of  Sharanpur,  still  rather  bare  of  trees,  with  a neat 
chapel-school,  two  missionaries'  houses  and  gardens,  a small  villao-e, 
and  rows  of  villagers'  dwellings.2 

According  to  Hindu  accounts,  in  the  first  cycle  or  Krita  Yuga,  Nasik 
was  called  Padmanagar  or  the  Lotus  City  ; in  the  second  cycle  or 
Treta  Yuga  it  was  called  Trikantak  or  the  Three-peaked  / in  the 
third  cycle  or  Dvdpara  Yuga  it  was  called  Janasthan  'or  the 
Well-peopleds;  and  in  the  fourth  or  present  cycle,  the  Kali  Yuga , 
it  was  called  Nasik  or  Navshikh  apparently  the  Nine-peaked.4  Of 
I admanagar  and  Irikantak,  the  Nasik  of  the  first  two  cycles,  no 
tradition  remains.  Janasthan,  the  Nasik  of  the  third  cycle,  is  said 
to  be  the  Janasthan  on  the  Godavari,  the  scene  of  Ram's  exile 
described  in  the  Ramayan  as  a forest  country,  rich  in  fruit  and  flower 
trees,  full  of  wild  beasts  and  birds,  and  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
Rakshasas.0  It  is  uncertain  whether  Ram's  Janasthan  was  not  further 
east  near  the  mouth  of  the  Godavari,  a route  which  has  always  been 
one  of  the  highways  between  northern  and  southern  India.  Whether 


i 1 The  Ndsik  burial-ground  has  few  graves  of  any  age.  The  oldest  noticed  was 
dated  1842.  Among  the  most  important  tombs  is  one  to  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Henry 
Police  Superintendent  of  Ahmadnagar  and  Nasik,  who,  as  is  noticed  at  pp  199- °0() 
was  killed  while  attacking  a band  of  Bhils  at  Ndndur-Sliingote  in  Sinnar  in  1857" 
There  is  also  a tomb  to  Mr.  Adam  Campbell,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service  who  died 

*n  Jqh!’  °Le  4°  Scllvvartz>  of  tlle  Sharanpur  Mission’  who  died 

m 1878.  Mr.  H.  L . Silcock,  C.S.  2 Details  are  given  above,  pp,  85-87. 

’ JinaPrabnasun,  a Jain  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  derives  Janasthan  from 
the  Prakrit  1 ujnasthdn,  that  is  City  of  Sacrifices. 

See  aW>  PP* *  462, 467.  6 Griffiths’  Rffindyan,  III.  45-72. 
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on  a basis  of  fact  or  of  fancy  local  interest  has  associated  with  Bam 
many  places  in  and  near  Nasik  : Tiundha,  Panchvati,  Sita's  Cave, 
Bamsej  Hill,  Tapovan,  Shurpanakha’s  Nostrils,  LakshmaAs  Caves, 
Bands  Panchratneshvar,  and  Janak;s  Nilkantheshvar.1 

The  earliest  historical  reference  to  Nasik  is  about  B.C.  200  in 
an  inscription  on  the  Bharhut  stupa  in  the  Central  Provinces,  about 
100  miles  north-east  of  Jabalpur.  The  inscription  is  on  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  rail,  and  records  f the  gift  of  Gorakshita  of  Nasika,  the 
wife  of  Vasuka/2  About  b.c.  125-100  Nasik  is  mentioned  in  the 
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two  earliest  inscriptions  in  Nos.  XVIII.  and  XIX.  of  the  Pfindu 
Caves  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Nasik.  One  of  them  records  the 
making  of  a cave  by  a Minister  of  Beligion  of  Nasik ; the  other 
records  the  gift  of  a carved  cave-front  by  the  guild  of  grain -dealers 
of  Nasik.  These  inscriptions  show  that  about  b.c.  125 -100  Nasik 
was  of  sufficient  political  importance  to  be  the  seat  of  an  officer  styled 
the  Minister  of  Religion,  perhaps  for  the  whole  of  the  Deccan,  and 
was  a place  of  sufficient  trade  and  standing  to  have  merchant  guilds. 
The  other  Pandu  Cave  inscriptions  which  reach  to  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  after  Christ,  do  not  notice  Nasik.  In  its  stead  they 
ten  times  mention  Govardhan,  six  miles  west  of  Nasik,  twice  as  the 
political  head  of  a district  and  thrice  as  a place  with  guilds  of 
weavers  and  grain- dealers. 3 Though  the  local  authorities  may 
have  moved  their  head -quarters  to  Govardhan,  Nasik,  either  as  a 
trade  or  a religious  centre,  remained  a place  of  note,  as  it  is  mentioned 
as  Nasica  by  the  Egyptian  geographer  Ptolemy  about  a.d.  150.4 
About  a.d.  500,  the  celebrated  astronomer  Varahamihir  mentions 
Nasik  as  one  of  the  countries  included  in  India  or  Jambudvipa. 
About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  J ainism  seems  to  have  been 
strong  at  Nasik,  as  to  this  time  belong  the  Chambhfir  Caves,  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  Nasik,  and  the  Jain  additions  to  Nos.  X.  and 
XI.  of  the  Pandu  Caves.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Jain  priest  and  writer,  Jinaprabhasuri,  devotes  to  Nasik  a chapter 
of  his  book  on  the  tirths  of  India.  He  notices  its  old  names 
Padmanagar  and  Janas  than,  and  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Bam, 
Sita,  and  Lakshman,  and  the  place  where  Shurpanakha’s  nose  was 
cut  off.  In  his  time  there  was  at  Nasik,  a temple  of  Chandrapra- 
bhasvami,  the  eighth  Jain  Tirthankar,  which  was  called  Kuntivihar, 
after  Kunti  the  mother  of  the  Pandu  princes. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Nasik  came  under  the  power  of 
the  Delhi  viceroy  at  Daulatabad,  and  afterwards  (1350)  of  the 
Bahmani  kings.  From  the  Bahmani  kings,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  passed  to  the  Ahmadnagar  dynasty,  and  was  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Moghals  about  a hundred  years  later.  By  one  of 
its  Musalman  rulers  the  name  of  Nasik  was  changed  to  Gulshanabad, 


1 Details  of  these  places  are  given  at  pp.  466,472,  505,  515,  525. 

2 Stupa  of  Bharhut,  138.  Patanjali,  the  great  Sanskrit  grammarian-commentator 
(about  B.c.  145  according  to  Professors  Goldstlicker  and  BhAndArkar,  but  as  early 
as  b.c.  700  according  to  Mr.  Kunte,  Vicissitudes  of  Aryan  Civilization,  343)  calls  it 
NAsikya  (MahAbhAshya,  VI.  26). 

3 Two  coins  of  the  Kshatrapa  ruler  NahapAna  (b.c.  10)  have  been  recently  found  at 

NAsik.  4 Bertius’  Ptolemy,  Asia  Map  X. 
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the  City  of  Roses,  and  it  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  a division. 
Musalman  Nasik  was  limited  to  the  nine  hills  or  teks  to  the  south 
of  the  Sarasvati  stream.  The  north-east  hill,  now  known  as  the  Old 
Fort  or  Juni  Giadhi,  was  fortified,  and  the  New  Fort  or  Navi  Gadhi 
was  made  the  site  of  the  governor's  residence  or  darbdr.  The  Delhi, 
Kazipura,  and  Aurang  (now  Trimbak)  gates  and  the  Jama  mosque, 
built  from  the  stones  of  a Hindu  temple,  also  belong  to  the  Musalman 
period.  In  1682,  Prince  Akbar,  the  rebel  son  of  Aurangzeb,  took 
refuge  in  Nasik,  but  being  closely  pursued  passed  on  to  the 
Konkan.1  In  1684  the  Marathas  plundered  round  Nasik,  but  fled 
on  the  approach  of  the  Moghal  general  Khan  Jahan.2  They  seem 
shortly  after  to  have  gained  some  power  in  Nasik  as  the  masonry 
work  of  the  Ramkund  was  completed  in  1696.  In  1705  the 
Musalman  governor  of  Nasik  is  noticed  as  being  unable  to  punish  a 
Maratha  officer  of  his,  who  maintained  a band  of  robbers  and  openly 
trafficked  in  plunder.3  According  to  local  records  the  country  round 
Nasik  passed  to  the  Peshwa  in  1751-52  (Fasli  1161)  when  the  name 
of  Gulshanabad  ceased  and  the  old  name  of  Nasik  was  revived.4 *  In 
1740  (h.1153),  according  to  Musalman  accounts,  the  Nizam  held 
Mulher  and  a fort  near  Nasik.6  At  the  same  time  the  Maratha 
right  to  levy  a fourth  and  a tenth  of  the  revenue  was  admitted  and 
they  probably  had  an  officer  styled  kamavisddr  in  Nasik  to  look  after 
their  interests.6  In  1747  their  influence  in  Nasik  was  strong  enough 
to  enable  them  to  complete  the  temple  of  Nilkantheshvar  and  to 
begin  the  temple  of  Rameshvar,  two  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in 
Nasik.  Shortly  after  this,  either  on  the  death  of  Chin  Kalich  Khan 
the  first  Nizam  in  1748,  or  after  their  victories  over  the  second 
Nizam  Salabat  Jang  in  1760  and  1761,  the  Marathas  made  Nasik 
one  of  their  chief  cities ; they  settled  the  new  quarter  called 
Navapura  to  the  north  of  the  Sarasvati,  and  enriched  it  with 
mansions  and  temples  built  from  the  spoils  of  India.  It  rose  to 
special  importance  during  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Peshwa  Madhavrao 
(1761-1772).  Many  of  the  temples,  pools,  steps,  and  mansions  at 
Nasik  and  at  Gangapur,  six  miles  west  of  Nasik,  were  built  at  this 
time  by  Gopikabai  the  mother  of  the  Peshwa,  by  Trimbakrao  Pethe 
the  uncle  of  the  Peshwa,  and  by  successive  viceroys.  About  this 
time  N&sik  was  the  favourite  resort  of  Raghunathrao  or  Raghoba 
the  uncle  of  Madhavrao,  and  his  wife  Anandibai,  who  changed  the 
name  of  the  village  of  Chaundhas,  three  miles  west  of  Nasik,  to 
Anandveli,  and  built  a mansion  there.7  Anandibai's  ambition  is 
said  to  have  been  to  make  the  town  spread  westwards  till  Nasik  and 
Anandveli  formed  one  city.  About  1790  Nasik  or  Gulshanabad 
appears  in  Maratha  records  as  the  head- quarters  of  a sub-division  in 
the  district  of  Sangamner  with  a yearly  revenue  of  about  £16,776 
(Rs.  1,67, 760). 8 In  1803,  Nasik  was  sacked  by  Amritrao,  the 
adopted  son  of  Raghunathrao  Peshwa.9  During  the  third  Maratha 
war,  after  reducing  the  hill  forts  of  Ankai-Tankai  and  Rajdhair, 


1 Scott’s  Ferishta,  II.  57.  2 Scott’s  Ferishta,  II.  59. 

3 Scott’s  Ferishta,  II.  111.  4 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  YI.  48. 

5 Eastwick’s  Kaisarn4ma,  25.  6 Compare  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII,  530. 

7 Grant  Duff’s  MardtMs,  326.  8 Waring’s  Mar4th4s,  232. 

6 Grant  Dufl’s  Mardthds,  569. 
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Colonel  McDowell's  detachment  came  to  Nasik  on  the  19th  of  April 
1818.  On  reaching  Nasik  it  was  found  that  the  armed  population 
had  retired  to  Trimbak  and  that  the  place  had  quietly  surrendered 
to  the  Civil  Commissioner,  Captain  Briggs.  Jewels  belonging  to 
the  Peshwa,  said  to  be  worth  £760,000  (Rs.  76,00,000)  and  silver 
articles  valued  at  £1200  (Rs.  12,000),  were  found  in  Nasik.1  An 
officer  of  Colonel  McDowelOs  detachment  describes  Nasik  as  a 
pleasing  spot,  a considerable  town  with  two  palaces,  several  beautiful 
temples  on  the  river  bank,  some  handsome  and  spacious  buildings, 
and  a rich  neighbourhood  of  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  principal 
inhabitants  were  Brahmans.2 3  The  only  event  of  note  which  has 
occurred  since  the  establishment  of  British  rule  was  a riot  in  1843 
caused  by  the  slaughter  of  a cow  by  some  Europeans. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nasik  are, 
the  Dasara  Patdnganov  Dasara  Pavement,  close  to  the  east  of  the 
Station  road,  about  half  a mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  city  ; Tapovan, 
Shurpanakha/s  Nostrils,  and  Lakshmaffis  Caves,  about  a mile  east 
of  Panchvati;  the  Jain  Chambhar  Caves,  about  three  miles  to  the 
north  of  Nasik the  old  settlement  of  Govardhan  now  called 
Govardhan- Gangapur,  six  miles  to  the  west,  with  an  old  burial, 
mound,  a fine  waterfall,  and  a few  pillars  and  images  of  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century ; the  Christian  village  of  Sharanpur, 
about  a mile  to  the  north-west  j4  and  the  Pandu-Lena  or  Buddhist 
Caves  in  a hill  on  the  Bombay-A'gra  road  five  miles  to  the  south. 

About  half  a mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  close  to  the  east 
of  the  Station  road,  is  a row  of  four  or  five  small  standing  stones. 
These  stones  have  been  set  by  Nasik  Kunbis  in  honour  of  their 
ancestors.  On  some,  which  are  laid  flat,  feet  are  carved ; others, 
"which  stand  up  like  headstones,  have  their  faces  carved  with  rude 
human  figures  and  with  a sun  and  moon.  The  heroes  or  virs , 
pronounced  yirs,  who  live  in  these  stones,  are  worshipped  every 
Dasara  (September-October).  A body  of  Kunbis  and  other  castes, 
headed  by  the  headman  of  the  town,  go  with  a long  pole  called 
Kanhoba’s  Kdthi,  with  streamers  of  red  yellow  and  white  cloth,  and 
a young  buffalo.  The  headman  kills  the  buffalo  by  a stroke  of  his 
sword,  and  the  procession  comes  to  the  row  of  stones,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  heroes  enters  the  body  of  one  of  their  descendants. 
The  possessed  man  is  scourged  with  a hemp  rope  and  the  spirit 
leaves  his  body  and  passes  into  the  body  of  the  sconrger.  The 
people  dance  round  and  sing.  The  place  is  called  the  Dasara 
Pavement  or  Patdngan . 

Tapovan,  or  the  Forest  of  Austerities,  is  in  a direct  line  about 
a mile  east  of  Panchvati.  It  has  a famous  shrine  and  image  of 
Ram  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  on  fruits  collected  by  Lakshman 
from  this  forest.  The  chief  interest  are  its  magnificent  banyan 
and  tamarind  trees  which  are  believed  to  be  as  old  as  the  hermitages 


1 Mar&tha  and  Pendh&ri  Summary,  177,  186-187,  350-354. 

2 MarAtha  and  Pendhdri  Summary,  177,  185. 

3 Details  are  given  above,  pp.  426-428.  4 Details  are  given  above,  pp,  85-87. 
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of  the  seers  or  rishis  who  lived  here  and  performed  austerities. 
To  the  south-east  of  Tapovan  the  river-bed  is  crossed  by  a band  of 
rock  with  a narrow  central  channel  through  which,  except  in  times 
of  high  flood,  the  whole  water  of  the  river  passes.  Two  holes 
in  this  rocky  passage  are  said  to  be  the  petrified  nostrils  of  the 
giantess  Shurpanakha’s  nose,  which  was  cut  off  by  Lakshman.5 
Across  the  river  the  wall  or  dyke  of  rocks  forms  the  right  bank 
for  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  The  rock  faces  east,  a bare 
steep  scarp  twelve  to  thirty  feet  high.  This  east  front  has  been 
carved  into  a line  of  eleven  small  plain  cells  called  Lakshina  Vs 
Bogde.  Beginning  at  the  south  end,  the  first  is  a plain  cell 
9'x9'x7';  II.  has  an  outer  hall  17' 8" x 12' x 10',  into  which  the 
river  comes  when  in  flood,  and  an  inner  cell  9'6"x  10'  9"  x 7'  6"; 
III.  a cell  9'  9 " X 9'  2"  x 7'  with  a preserved  front  and  door ; IV.  is 
about  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bank,  it  has  an  outer  cell 
IT  8"  X 16'  5"  X 10'  and  an  inner  cell  9'  X 10'  x 7/  with  the  remains 
of  a bench  on  the  right  wall ; V.  is  about  ten  feet  above  the  river 
bank,  it  has  a small  veranda  and  a cell  8'  6"  x8'x  7',  with  the 
remains  of  a bench;  VI.  has  an  inner  and  an  outer  cell,  the  outer 
cell  12'  10"  x 8'  8"  x 6'  7",  and  the  inner  cell  8/  6"  x 8'  6"  X 6/  3"  ; VII. 
has  an  outer  cell  15'  7"  X 9'  6"  X 7'  3"  and  an  inner  cell  10'  X 9'  X 7'  4" 
with  a well  preserved  door ; VIII.,  which  is  about  fifteen  feet  above 
the  river  bank,  is  a plain  cell  IV  7"  X 9'  X 6'  10"  with  a bench  on  the 
right  wall ; IX.  is  a cell  IV  6"  X 9'  5"  X 7'  8"  with  a broken  bench  on 
the  right  side  ; X.  has  an  outer  hall  15'  x 9'  6"  X 6'  with  a bench  and 
an  inner  cell  in  the  back  wall  3'  X 4'  x 5';  XI.  is  the  beginning  of  a 
cell.  These  are  all  rough  plain  cells  with  doorways  and  small 
benches,  but  without  anything  to  show  their  age  or  the  religion  of 
the  men  who  made  them. 


Govardhan-  Govardhan-Gangapub,  with  in  1881  a population  of  1067,  is  a 

trang  pur.  large  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Godavari,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Nasik.  The  village  is  in  two  parts,  Govardhan  or  Gordhan  above, 
and  Gangapur  below.  Govardhan  is  an  old  place  and  is  noticed 
twelve  times  in  five  inscriptions  (3,  4,  5, 10,  12)  of  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  in  the  Pandu  Caves  which  are  about  ten  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  the  village.  The  inscriptions  describe  it  as  an  ahara 
or  the  official  head-quarters  of  a district,  as  the  seat  of  the  Andhra- 
bhritya  viceroy,  and  as  having  several  guilds  of  weavers.  Except 
the  remains  of  one  or  more  Brahmanical  or  Hemadpanti  temples  of 
about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  there  is  little  of  antiquarian 
interest  in  the  village.  The  chief  remains  are  two  well-carved  and  two 
plain  pillars  in  a lane  running  down  to  the  river  bank  at  the  entrance 
to  a modern  temple  of  Ram.  A few  yards  to  the  north  is  an  old  flight 
of  sixteen  steps  or  glidt,  about  100  yards  long.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  ghat  is  a small  stone  temple  of  Mahadev  with  a dome  and  a modern 
inscription  over  the  east  door.  To  the  left  of  the  temple,  under  a 
pip  at  tree,  are  five  images,  a four-handed  Vishnu,  Lakshmi-narayan, 
and  Ram  and  Sita,  and  two  others  broken.  The  Ram-Sita  group  is 
well  carved.  Ram  wears  a quiver  on  his  shoulder,  and  carries  a bow 


l See  above,  p.  52 5. 
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in  one  hand  and  arrows  in  the  other.  On  a plinth  behind  the 
temple  is  a broken  image  of  Vishnu.  About  eighty  yards  west,  across 
a stream,  is  the  small  temple  of  Govardhaneshvar.  About  twenty 
yards  to  the  east  is  a very  old  pipal  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a 
richly  carved  pillar.  Across  the  river  from  the  flight  of  steps  is 
Jalalpur  village.  On  the  Jalalpur  side  the  river  bank  is  lined  with 
steps  and  has  a handsome  stone  temple  of  Vararishvar.  In  the 
middle  of  the  river,  between  the  Govardhan  and  Jalalpur  steps,  is  a 
rock  smeared  with  red-lead  and  locally  worshipped  as  Mhasoba.  To 
the  east,  Govardhan  passes  into  Gangapur,  the  only  separation  being 
a narrow  lane.  The  only  object  of  interest  in  Gangapur  village  is 
a mosque  whose  lower  part  is  of  old  dressed  stones.  Gangapur  is  a 
large  straggling  village,  Govardhan  a neat  compact  place  with  good 
houses  and  paved  lanes. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  east  of  Govardhan-Gangapur  the 
Godavari  passes  over  a wall  of  dark  trap  which  from  below  rises 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  Except  in  floods  the 
water  passes  through  a partly  artificial  cleft  close  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  It  rushes  down  in  two  falls  each  about  eight  feet  high, 
which,  from  the  whiteness  of  the  foarn  during  the  fair  season,  are 
locally  knowm  as  Dadhasthali  or  the  Place  of  Milk.  About  fifty 
yards  below  the  falls  a flight  of  twenty-three  steps,  some  of  which 
seem  to  be  of  great  age,  lead  down  to  the  river.  Above  the  fall,  the 
river  stretches  in  a long  pool  with  a fine  mangm  grove  on  the  north 
bank  and  the  peaks  of  the  Kamsej  hills  showing  behind.  On  the 
left,  flights  of  steps,  most  of  them  rock-cut,  lead  to  two  rest- 
houses,  one  of  brick,  the  other  of  stone.  Both  are  in  the 
Muhammadan  style  each  with  five  waving-edged  arches  fronting 
the  river.  The  steps  and  the  rest-houses  were  built  by  Gopikabai, 
the  mother  of  Madhavrao  the  fourth  Peshwa  (1761-1772).  On  the 
bank  behind  the  rest-houses  is  the  large  mansion  of  Gopikabai. 
The  lower  part  is  of  stone  and  the  upper  of  brick.  The  inside  is 
plain. 

About  five  hundred  yards  south-east  of  the  waterfall  and  about 
two  hundred  yards  north-east  of  the  JSTasik- Govardhan  road,  near 
the  sixth  milestone,  in  a large  mango  garden,  is  a smooth 
conical  mound  of  earth  twenty-six  feet  high  with  a few  bushes  on 
its  sides  and  an  oldish  tamarind  tree  on  its  top.  The  base  which  is 
not  quite  round  is  624  feet  in  circumference.  Pandit  Bhagvanlal 
Indraji,  who  examined  the  mound  in  February  1883,  sunk  a shaft 
about  ten  feet  square  from  top  to  bottom.  For  the  first  six  feet 
there  was  a deposit  of  black  clay  ; the  next  five  and  a half  feet  were 
of  black  clay  mixed  with  lime  or  kankar  • the  next  six  feet  showed 
yellow  clay  mixed  with  kanka r ; and  the  next  seven  feet  which 
reached  to  the  bottom  were  of  yellow-black  clay  mixed  with  black 
clay.  At  the  bottom  of  the  last  seven  feet,  on  a four-inch  layer  of 
river  sand,  were  arranged  in  a circle  nine  rough  trap  boulders  varying 
in  size  from  P to  V 9"  high.  Of  the  nine  boulders  eight  were 
roughly  in  a circle.  The  ninth  on  the  south  diverged  from  th© 
circle  and  on  examination  showed  that  in  the  south  of  the  circle 
the  boulders  were  unusually  far  apart.  The  diameter  of  th©  circle 
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from  without  was  about  4'  aud  from  within  2'  S''.  In  the  middle  of 
the  boulders  was  a small  red  clay  pot  containing*  burnt  human  bones, 
which  on  medical  examination  have  proved  to  be  the  bones  of  a 
child  about  seven  years  old.  With  the  bones  was  a damaged  bead 
of  coi al  or  some  other  stone.  Over  the  red  clay  pot  was  a covering 
or  screen  of  clay  pierced  with  many  holes.  Round  the  middle  pot 
lay  broken  pieces  of  seven  or  eight  other  clay  pots  joined  together 
by  a wet  and  sticky  cement  of  soft  blak  clay.  This  clay  deposit 
lose  about  seven  feet  above  the  pots,  and  as  it  had  shrunk  in 
drying,  the  pots  were  all  broken  and  the  pieces  clung  so  tightly  to 
the  clay  that  it  was  not  possible  to  free  a single  pot  entire.  Of  the 
contents  of  these  pots  there  was  no  trace.  They  had  probably  held 

water,  curds,  milk,  and  offerings  which  had  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  time. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  mound,  and  about  five 
and  a half  miles  west  of  Nasik,  is  a hollow  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Godavari  where  the  river  bends  from  the  south  to  the  east.  In 
the  centre  of  the  hollow,  shaded  by  some  hdbhul  and  one  or  two  large 
mango  and  tamarind  trees,  is  an  old  Hindu  temple  of  Someshvar. 
Fairs  attended  by  a large  number  of  people  from  Nasik,  Anandveli, 
and  Govardhan,  are  held  here  on  the  Mondays  of  SJitclvg.71  (August- 
September).  The  building  is  about  fifteen  paces  long  and  eight  broad, 
and  includes  a modern  shed  to  the  east,  a central  hall,  and  a shrine. 
The  outer  roof  of  the  shrine  dome,  which  is  seven  feet  by  eight, 
rises  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  base  are  four  stone 
slabs  each  about  seven  feet  long.  Above  the  slabs  the  dome  rises  in 
three  layers  of  rough  blocks  of  stone  with  the  corners  knocked  off, 
and  on  the  top  is  a large  central  keystone.  The  old  temple  dome  is 
surrounded  by  a ruined  stone  and  mud  wall  about  seventeen  feet 
square,  the  south  and  west  walls  being  about  twelve  arid  the  north 
wall  about  six  feet  high.  Inside  of  this  wall,  about  four  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  dome,  are  the  remains  of  arounded  cement  and  brick 
cover  or  sheath,  which  seems  to  have  been  built  perhaps  in  Maratha 
times  to  shelter  the  old  dome.  All  is  ruined  because,  they  say,  the 
god  likes  the  dome  to  be  in  the  open  air.  In  the  enclosing  wall 
are  several  carved  stones  older  than  Musalman  times,  "which 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  original  roof.  The  hollow  or  dell  has 
filled  several  feet  deep  since  the  old  temple  was  built.  The  heap  of 
brick  to  the  east  of  the  shrine  dome  is  the  roof  of  the  dome  of  the 
temple-hall.  The  temple  is  entered  from  the  east.  The  hall,  which 
is  about  sixteen  feet  square,  has  rough  masonry  walls  and  a flat 
timber  roof  supported  on  four  wooden  pillars  carved  in  the  Musal- 
man ^cypress-tree  style.  In  the  west  wall  of  the  hall  a passage 
(7/  6"x7/)  has  on  either  side  a niche  in  the  wall,  about  2'  6 " 
square,  standing  out  about  six  inches  from  the  wall,  with  orna- 
mental side  pillars.  The  dome  of  the  passage  is  of  modern  brick 
work.  At  the  west  end  of  the  passage  is  the  shrine  door,  part  of 
the  old  temple  with  plain  side  posts  and  outer  pilasters  carved  in 
alternate  square  and  circular  bands.  The  threshold  of  the  door  is 
about  one  foot  high  and  is  richly  carved.  The  walls  of  the  shrine, 
which  is  nine  feet  by  eight,  have  been  repaired  with  mortar.  The 
west  wall  contains  an  old  niche  and  the  north  wall  an  old  shelf. 
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The  dome  is  in  the  old  cross-corner  style.  In  the  centre  of  the 
shrine  is  a handsome  modern  or  Marathi  ling  in  a well-dressed 
case  (4'  2"  x 4'  2"  x 2'  6").  The  roof  rises  in  three  tiers  to  a plain 
keystone.  In  front  of  the  passage  is  a small  modern  ball. 
Leaning  against  the  back  or  west  wall  of  the  hall  is  a red 
Mahishasuri,  with  six  hands,  killing  the  demon  Mahishasur.  This 
probably  belonged  to  the  old  temple.  There  is  another  old  stone 
in  the  outer  corner  of  the  hall,  part  of  a capital.  In  front  of  the 
temple  to  the  east  is  a plinth,  probably  of  the  Peshwa^s  time,  with 
a nim  tree  in  the  middle.  At  the  foot  of  the  nim  tree  is  a small 
old  group  of  Parvati  and  Mahadev.  About  six  yards  further  east 
is  the  old  bull  broken  in  two,  with  a garland  of  bells  round  both 
the  front  and  the  hind  parts.  The  head  is  much  broken.  About 
thirty  yards  further  east  is  an  old  Ganpati.  A flight  of  old  broken 
steps  lead  to  the  river,  and  on  the  right  a wall  with  niches  at 
intervals  stretches  about  thirty  feet.  The  steps  have  a frontage 
of  about  100  feet  on  the  river  bank.  They  are  well  placed  at  the 
bend  of  the  river  and  about  eighty  yards  below  a waterfall. 

About1  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Nasik  the  Trimbak-Anjaneri 
range  ends  in  three  isolated  hills  six  to  eleven  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain.  The  highest  and  most  to  the  east,  1061  feet  above 
Nasik  and  3004  feet  above  the  sea,  has  the  special  interest  of 
having  a group  of  old  Buddhist  caves  (b.c.  250- A.d.  600)  carved  in 
the  low  scarp  that  runs  across  its  north  face  about  half-way  up. 
The  three  hills  are  bare  steep  and  pointed.  The  cave  hill,  besides 
being  the  highest,  has  the  most  sharply  cut  and  shapely  outlines.  From 
Nasik  or  from  Govardhan  six  miles  up  the  Godavari,  its  form  is  so 
perfect  a pyramid  as  to  suggest  that  its  pyramid  or  triple  fire-tongue 
shape  was  the  origin  of  the  name  Trirasmi  (Pic.  Tiranhu)  or  Triple 
Sunbeam,  by  which  it  is  known  in  seven  of  the  cave  inscriptions 
(2,3,  5,  10,  15,  18,  19).  The  caves  are  reached  from  Nasik  by  the 
excellent  Bombay- Agra  road  starting  from  the  travellers’  bungalow 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  town.  For  about  a mile  and  a half 
the  road  passes  through  rich  well-wooded  country  gradually  rising 
into  an  open  plain  which  grows  barer  and  rockier  as  it  draws 
near  the  Pandu-Lena  hills.  About  five  miles  from  Nasik,  and  about 
100  yards  to  the  right  of  the  road,  stands  a group  of  cattle-keepers 
sheds  with  one  or  two  old  tamarind  trees  and  a ruined 
Mu  sal  man  tomb.  A few  yards  to  the  east  of  the  tomb  are  several 
rock-cut  cisterns.  These  originally  had  small  square  mouths, 
but  a large  section  of  the  surface  roof  has  fallen  in  and  several  of 
the  cisterns  now  form  one  open  pool.  About  200  yards  east,  across 
smooth  easy  ground,  is  the  foot  of  the  Pandu  hill.  Up  its  steep 
northern  face,  over  stones  and  rocks,  a worn  path,  for  many  of  the 
Buddhas  are  still  regularly  worshipped,  winds  about  300  feet  to  the 
level  of  the  cave  scarp.  At  the  top  of  the  ascent,  in  front  of 
the  caves,  a broad  smooth  terrace  stretches  round  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  hill  and  for  several  hundred  yards  eastwards  along 


1 Contributed  by  Pandit  Bhagvanlal  Indraji.  Mr.  BhagvdnlM’s  facsimiles  of  the 
inscriptions  in  these  caves  are  given  in  Dr.  Burgess’  Arch.  Sur.  of  Western  India,  IV. 
Plates  LI.-LV. 
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Chapter  XXV.  the  northern  face.  In  the  north-west  face  of  the  hill  the  scarp  has 
Places  of  Interest.  ^een  blasted  by  powder  apparently  in  modern  times,  perhaps  in 
n1sik  making  the  Agra  road  (1820-1825)  to  which  large  blocks  of  rock 

, T h ‘ could  be  easily  rolled.  In  the  extreme  west  are  chisel  marks  and 

U'  cna  aves‘  a few  small  open  rock-cut  cisterns,  much  like  the  ndna-podhis  or 
bathing-cisterns  of  the  Kanheri  Cave  inscriptions.  Until  the  corner 
of  the  north  face  has  been  turned  there  are  no  traces  of  caves. 

View.  * The  caves  face  north  and  north-east.  The  broad  terrace  which  runs 

in  front  of  them  commands  a beautiful  and  extensive  view.  A broad 
plain  stretches  west  north  and  east,  rising  in  the  west  into  confused 
groups  and  lines  of  low  broken  hills.  Northwards  it  stretches 
about  ten  miles  to  the  picturesque  rugged  Bhorgad-Ramsej  hills, 
which  fall  eastwards  into  a level  table-land  broken  by  the  sharp 
cone  in  whose  steep  southern  face  are  carved  the  group  of 
Jaina  temples  (A. D. 1100)  which  are  known  as  the  Chambhar  Caves. 
Beyond  the  sharp  cone  of  the  Chambhar  hill,  in  the  distance' 
stretching  roughly  east  and  west,  the  long  line  of  the  Chandor 
range  rises  into,  lofty  and  rocky  peaks,  pinnacles,  and  castellated 
tops.  In  the  distant  north-east  the  hills  sink  into  the  plain,  and 
again  rise  in  a group  of  rugged  peaks.  To  the  east  the  plain  swells 
into  level  uplands..  In  front  of  the  cave  near  the  hill -foot  the  plain 
is  bare,  seamed  with  watercourses,  hedgeless,  and  with  few  trees. 
Further  north,  along  the  line  of  the  Nasardi  stream  and  towards  the 
hardly  noticeable  hollow  of  the  Godavari,  are  patches  of  rice,  garden 
land  and.  groves  and  long  lines  of  mango  trees.  Further  north, 
partly  hidden  by.  the  hollow  of  the  Godavari,  deep  green  mango 
tops  mark  the  site  of  Gangapur,  and  close  to  the  west  of  it,  of 
Govardhan,  an  old  settlement  which  is  mentioned  in  inscription  3 of 
about  the  first  century  after  Christ  in  cave  III.  as  the  dhdra  or 
head-quarters  of  a district  and  which  seems  to  give  their  name  to 
the  Govardhans  one  of  the  earliest  tribes  of  local  Brahmans.  To 
the  north-east  a long  stretch  of  richly  wooded  country  begins  with 
the  Christian  village  of  Sharanpur,  and  passes  into  the  broad  woods 
and  garden-lands  of  Nasik  whose  nine  hills  covered  with  red  roofed 
houses  show  among  the  trees  in  the  evening  sun.  The  railway 
station  stands  out  from  the  bare  eastern  plain  and  from  near  the 
eastmost  cave  may  be  seen  the  buildings  and  barracks  of  Devlali. 

The  caves,  which  are  in  one  row  with  a levelled  space  or  terrace 
in  front,  stretch  east  and  west.  Their  northern  frontage  saves  them 
from  the  sun  and  the  south-west  rains,  and  as  the  rock  is  a close- 
grained  seamless  trap,  much  of  the  rich  carved  work  and  many 
long  and  most  valuable  inscriptions  have  passed  fresh  and 
unharmed  through  1500  to  2000  years. 

Cave  /.  The  caves  are  numbered  from  west  to  east.  Gave  I.  is  a large 

unfinished  excavation,  including  a veranda  and  a hall.  The 
veranda  is  38'  3"  broad,  6'  5"  deep,  and  12'  8"  high.  The  front 
was  intended  to  have  four  pillars  and  two  pilasters,  but  the  work 
went  no  further  than  marking  out  plain  four-sided  blocks  of  rock, 
one  of  which,  the  most  to  the  right,  has  disappeared.  At  each  end 
of  the  veranda  is  the  beginning  of  a cell.  A middle  and  two  side 
doors,  separated  by  square  windows,  lead  from  the  veranda  into 
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the  hall.  The  left  door  and  window  and  the  right  post  of  the 
main  door  have  been  blasted  with  powder.  The  hall  has  been 
turned  into  a rain-water  reservoir  by  hewing  out  the  floor  several 
feet  below  its  original  level.  The  change  was  probably  made 
because  of  leakage  through  some  crack  or  slit  in  the  ceiling.  The 
only  point  of  interest  in  this  cave  is  an  unfinished  but  unusually 
well-carved  rail  in  a frieze  in  the  outer  face  of  the  veranda. 
In  this  frieze,  besides  the  central  rail  which  is  covered  with  animals 
and  Buddhist  symbols,  are  two  bands  of  sculpture,  an  upper  band 
with  festoons  of  flowers  and  animals,  and  a lower  band  of  animals 
in  panels  formed  by  the  leaves  of  a creeper.  The  best  executed 
animals  in  the  rail  are  a bull  biting  his  hind -leg,  a tiger  devouring 
a man,  a running  elephant,  a deer  scratching  his  mouth  with  his 
hind-foot,  a galloping  bull,  and  a prowling  tiger.  These  groups  are 
difficult  to  make  out  as  they  are  small  and  much  weather-worn. 

Cave  II.,  about  twenty-two  feet  east  of  cave  I.,  is  an  old  (b.g. 
10)  dwelling  cave  which,  about  A.D.  400-500,  has  been  turned  into 
a Mahayana  or  late  Buddhist  shrine.  Marks  in  the  ceiling  show 
that  it  originally  consisted  of  a veranda  and  two  plain  cells  in  its 
back  wall.  The  Mahayana  or  image-worshipping  Buddhists  broke 
the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  knocked  down  the  partition 
between  the  two  cells,  and  turned  the  whole  into  a hall.  In  the 
back  wall  of  the  hall  they  cut  two  recesses  and  adorned  them  with 
rock-cut  images.  The  right  recess  is  6'  6"  broad,  2'  2"  deep,  and 
6'  high.  In  its  back  wall  is  a central  Buddha,  3'  ¥ high,  in  the 
teaching  or  dharmachahra  attitude  seated  on  a lion-throne,  his  feet 
resting  on  a lotus  flower.  From  the  stalk  of  the  plant  two  flowers 
rise  on  either  side  of  Buddha,  and  on  each  flower  stands  a 
Bodhisattva  with  matted  hair.  The  Bodhisattva  to  the  right  of 
Buddha  holds  a fly-whisk  in  his  right  hand  and  a blown  lotus  with 
stalk  in  his  left  hand.  He  is  probably  Padmapani  Lokesvara.  The 
left  Bodhisattva  holds  a fly- whisk  in  his  right  hand  and  a thunder- 
bolt or  vajra  in  his  left  hand.  Pie  is  probably  Vajrapani  Lokesvara. 
Above  the  Bodhisattva  are  floating  figures  with  bag-wigs,  probably 
the  demi-gods  called  vidyddharas  or  heavenly  choristers.  The  right 
vidyddhara  holds  flowers  in  his  hands  and  the  left  holds  a garland. 
By  the  side  of  the  left  Bodhisattva  three  small  images  of  Buddha 
sit  one  over  the  other.  The  uppermost  is  seated  cross-legged  on  a 
lotus,  a position  known  as  the  padmdsana  or  lotus  seat. 

In  the  side  walls  of  the  recess  are  two  standing  Buddhas,  3'  3" 
high.  Each  has  his  right  hand  hanging  with  the  palm  open  in 
the  blessing  or  vara  attitude,  and  the  left  hand  holds  the  end  of  the 
shouldercloth.  In  the  floor  of  this  recess  a modern  ling  and  a bull 
or  nandi  have  been  carved  and  a flying  Ilanuman  has  been  traced. 

The  left  recess,  which  is  7 ' broad,  3 7 0"  deep,  and  67  5"  high,  has  in 
the  back  wall  a central  teaching  Buddha,  ¥ 10"  high,  seated  on  a 
lion-throne  his  feet  resting  on  a double  lotus.  The  face  is 
surrounded  by  an  aureole.  The  throne-back  or  pithikd  is 
ornamented  with  water-fowls  coming  out  of  alligators’  mouths. 
Above  the  alligators  float  two  Nagarajas.  On  either  side  of 
Buddha  is  a standing  figure  of  a Lokesvara,  5 7 5"  high.  The  figure 
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to  the  visitor’s  left  wears  a crown,  earrings,  a necklace,  and  his  hair 
hangs  down  his  neck.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a thunderbolt  or 
vajra  and  in  his  right  hand  a fly- whisk.  The  figure  has  matted 
hair  worn  like  a crown  or  jatdmugata  and  in  the  hair  over  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  is  a teaching  Buddha.  His  right  hand  holds 
a fly-whisk  and  his  left  hand  a lotus  bud  with  stalk.  He  wears  no 
ornaments.  In  the  left  wall  of  the  recess  a central  Buddha,  4/  9" 
high,  sits  on  a lion-throne  his  feet  resting  on  a lotus.  From  the 
stalk  of  this  lotus  branch  two  side  lotus  flowers  on  each  of  which 
stands  a Lokesvara  4'  2"  high.  Both  have  matted  hair.  The  right 
figure  has  a fly- whisk  in  his  right  hand  and  a lotus  with  stalk  in 
his  left.  . The  left  figure  rests  his  left  hand  on  his  thigh  and  holds 
a fly- whisk  in  his  right.  Above  both  are  floating  figures,  probably 
Gandharvas,  bearing  garlands. 

To  the  left  of  this  group,  on  the  inner  face  of  the  front  wall,  is 
a standing  Buddha,  4'  10"  high,  the  face  surrounded  by  an  aureole. 
His  right  hand  is  held  in  front  with  the  palm  open.  The  left 
grasps  one  end  of  the  shouldercloth. 

In  the  light  end  wall  of  the  veranda  is  a Buddha  seated  cross- 
legged  with  an  open  right  hand  held  in  front ; his  left  hand  is 
broken.  To  the  right  is  a fly-whisk  bearer  whose  companion  on 
the  left  has  disappeared.  Above  the  central  figure  is  an  unfinished 
group  of  a seated  teaching  Buddha  with  side  Bodhisattvas. 

To  the  right  or  west  of  this  cave  is  an  unfinished  excavation. 
To  the  left  is  a cistern  partly  filled  with  earth  but  still  holding  good 
water.  Near  this  is  another  two-mouthed  cistern  and  behind  it  an 
open  modern  pond  partly  filled  with  boulders. 

On  what  remains  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  of  cave  II. 
close  to  the  ceiling  is  Inscription  1.  All  but  the  first  line  was 
broken  off  when  the  original  cave  was  turned  into  a late  or  imacm- 
woi shipping  shrine.  The  beginning  letters  to  the  east  are  clear  i 
the  latter  part  is  broken  : 

Transcript . 

^ 

Sanskrit, 

Tqq  ^ k# 

Translation. 

. To  the  Perfect  one  ! On  the  ...  . day  of  the  fifth  (5)  fort- 
night of  summer  in  the  year  six  (6)  of  the  illustrious  king 
Puhimayi  son  of  Vasithi  (Vasishthi) 

Gave  III.,  just  beyond  the  filled  up  cistern,  is  a large  beautifully 
sculptured  dwelling-cave  made  by  the  mother  of  the  great  Gautami- 


1 Read  sidham.  2 3 This  is  sometimes  found  toff* 

3 Read  Vasithi.  4 Read  Pulumdyisa.  § Read  panchamc. 
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putra  (b.c.  15).  The  front  is  borne  by  six  large  figures  whose  massive 
heads  and  shoulders  appear  close  to  the  ground.  These  are  the 
demi-gods  called  Yakshas  or  Guhyakas,  bearing  the  cave  from 
heaven  to  earth,  which,  as  the  large  inscription  in  the  back  wall  of 
the  veranda  states,  ‘ is  equal  to  the  best  of  heavenly  chariots  in 
its  great  perfection.’  It  is  in  three  parts,  a hall,  eighteen  cells,  and 
a veranda.  The  hall  is  45'  deep,  4V  broad,  and  KX  6"  high.  In  the 
back  wall  of  the  hall  are  six  cells,  and  there  are  seven  in  the  right 
wall  and  five  in  the  left,  making  eighteen  in  all.  In  front  of  the 
cells  is  a bench  V 8"  broad  and  V 2"  high.  Between  the  third  and 
fourth  cells  in  the  back  wail  is  a relic-shrine  or  chatty  a in  half 
relief.  It  begins  with  a moulding  4"  high  ornamented  with  a 
tracery  of  lotus  petals.  Above  the  moulding  is  a plinth  2'  8" 
high  and  4 ' in  diameter.  At  the  top  of  the  plinth  is  a band 
of  rail  8"  high,  ornamented  with  eight-petalled  flowers  between 
well  carved  bars  now  hidden  by  red-lead.  Above  is  the  dome 
2'  high  and  3'  6"  in  diameter.  Over  the  dome  is  a shaft  V 5 " 
broad,  with  a band  of  rail  8"  high.  The  shaft  supports  a four-plated 
tee  V high,  the  uppermost  plate  V 5 " broad.  Over  this  plate  are 
five  small  pyramidal  ornaments  or  Jean  gras.  Above  are  three 
double  umbrellas,  one  in  the  middle  and  two  at  the  sides,  the 
side  ones  supported  on  lotus  flowers  which  branch  off  from  the 
base  of  the  central  umbrella  staff.  To  the  left  of  the  relic-shrine 
is  a bowing  female  figure  37  5",  with  a pair  of  anklets  on  each  foot, 
a cloth  tied  round  her  waist,  and  ornaments  in  her  ears.  To  the 
right  is  a similar  female  figure  3'  2"  high  with  single  anklets.  She 
has  a waistcloth  and  ear  ornaments  like  the  left  figure.  She  rests 
her  left  hand  on  her  waist  and  with  her  right  hand  waves  a 
fly- whisk  towards  the  relic-shrine.  Above  these  female  figures,  to 
the  left  of  the  dome  is  a lion,  and  to  the  right  a wheel.  These 
three,  the  relic-shrine  in  the  middle  representing  Buddha,  and  the 
wheel  and  lion  on  either  side  representing  religion  and  the 
Buddhist  congregation,  constitute  the  Triratna  or  Three  Gems,  the 
chief  objects  of  Buddhist  worship.  Above  the  lion  and  the  wheel 
two  demi-gods  or  Gandharvas  float  towards  the  relic-shrine.  The 
right  Gandharva  holds  a basket  of  flowers  in  his  left  hand  and 
throws  flowers  at  the  relic-shrine  from  his  right  hand.  The 
Gandharva  to  the  left  holds  a garland. 

The  cells  are  all  plain,  about  6'  6"  square  and  6'  6"  high,  with 
doorways  about  2r  6"  broad  and  as  high  as  the  ceilings.  Except  a 
cell  in  the  left  wall,  which  has  a sleeping  recess  in  its  right  side,  all 
have  benched  recesses  along  their  back  walls.  All  have  holes  about 
two  inches  square  for  the  monk’s  pole  or  valagni  and  grooves  in 
the  doorways  for  a wooden  frame-work.  The  holes  in  the  edge  of 
the  outer  bench  and  on  the  floor  are  modern  for  tying  cattle  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  round  holes  in  the  floor  are  for  husking  grain. 

The  hall  has  a large  main  doorway  5'  10"  broad  and  9'  10"  high 
in  the  middle,  and  a side  door  to  the  right  3'  7"  broad  and  7'  8"  high. 
On  either  side  of  the  main  doorway  is  a window,  the  right  window 
6'  5"  broad  and  3'  6"  high,  and  the  left  window  6'  broad  and  3'  6" 
high.  Both  the  doorways  have  grooves  for  a wooden  frame- work. 
b 23-G9 
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The  main  doorway  is  beautifully  decorated  with  an  ornamental 
gateway  or  tor  ana  of  nineteen  panels,  each  about  a foot  square, 
seven  of  them  over  the  doorway  and  six  on  the  face  of  each 
door-post.  Of  the  seven  panels  over  the  doorway,  the  middle  panel 
has  a relic-shrine  in  half  relief  with  umbrella,  and  two  male 
figures  standing  on  either  side  of  it.  On  each  side  of  this  central 
panel  are  three  panels.  On  the  first  of  those  to  the  left  is  the 
pipal  or  Bodhi  tree.  In  the  corresponding  panel  to  the  right  is  the 
Buddhist  wheel  on  a shaft.  In  the  second  panel  to  the  left  a 
standing  Buddhist  monk  salutes  with  his  hands  joined  on  his 
breast.  In  the  corresponding  panel  to  the  right  is  a male  figure 
with  a monk-like  shouldercloth  but  a turban  instead  of  a monk’s 
bald  head.  In  the  third  panel  on  either  side  is  a male  figure  with 
a turban  with  hands  folded  on  the  breast. 

In  the  lowest  of  the  six  panels  on  each  side  of  the  door  is  an 
ugly  dwarf-like  male  figure.  The  upper  five  panels  on  each  side 
appear  to  tell  two  stories,  each  of  which  seems  to  begin  from  the 
lowest  panel.  In  the  lowest  panel  on  the  left  stand  a man  and 
a woman,  the  man  holding  the  woman’s  left  hand  in  his.  In  the 
second  panel  the  same  man  and  woman  stand  with  their  arms  round 
each  other’s  necks.  In  the  third  panel  is  a woman  dressed  like  a 
nun,  but  that  she  is  not  a nun  appears  from  her  anklets  and  her 
coiled  hair  ; near  her  is  a man  entreating  or  coaxing  her.  In  the 
fourth  panel  the  man  of  the  third  panel  carries  off  a woman,  dressed 
like  the  woman  in  the  second  panel,  who  clings  to  the  nun-like 
figure  with  her  arm  round  her  neck.  The  fifth  panel  shows  that  the 
woman  who  was  being  carried  off  has  been  rescued  by  the  man  in 
the  second  panel.  The  story  seems  to  be  of  a married  pair  who 
were  living  affectionately  with  one  another  (the  first  panel  showing 
their  marriage  and  the  second  their  affection),  when  a nun,  acting 
as  go-between,  persuades  the  wife  to  visit  an  ascetic  in  the  forest. 
He  tries  to  carry  her  off  by  force,  and  while  she  struggles  her 
husband  rescues  her  and  takes  her  home.1 

In  the  lowest  of  the  five  right-hand  panels  a woman  with  a 
jaunty  headdress  leans  her  left  hand  on  a tree  and  feeds  a swan 
with  her  right.  In  the  second  panel  a man  winds  his  left  arm 
round  the  same  woman’s  neck  and  raises  his  right  hand  to  her  face 
imploring  her  to  speak;  below,  a boy  holds  her  foot  and  she 
rests  her  left  hand,  on  his  head.  The  third  panel  shows  the  same 
man  and  woman  with  their  arms  round  each  other’s  necks,  and  the 
small  boy  sitting  looking  on  with  folded  arms.  In  the  fourth  panel 
the  woman  sits  under  a tree  with  her  arms  thrown  round  the 
boy  s neck  ; the  man  drags  her  by  the  hand  but  she  does  not 
look  at  him.  In  the  fifth  panel  the  man  carries  off  the  woman  by 
force.  The  story  seems  to  be  of  a man  married  to  a gay  wife  who 
loved  a servant.  She  elopes  with  the  servant  to  a forest  where  her 
husband  finds  her,  and  failing  to  persuade  her  to  come,  carries  her 
home  by  force.  The  first  panel  shows  three  marks  of  the  woman’s 


l As  nuns  have  free  access  to  private  houses  they  have  from  old  times  been 
considered  as  go-betweens. 
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coquetry,  her  jaunty  headdress,  her  vain  attitude  leaning  against  a Chapter  XIV. 
tree,  and  her  feeding  a swan.  In  the  second  panel  her  hand  is  laid  piaces  0f  Interest, 
on  the  servant’s  head  to  show  that  she  loves  him.  The  servant’s  , 

arms  are  folded  in  the  third  panel  to  show  that  he  conceals  the  rasix., 

intrigue  with  his  mistress;  The  tree  in  the  next  panel  shows  that  -Lena  Laves, 

the  scene  is  in  a forest  to  which  the  lady  has  eloped  with  the  Cave  in. 

servant.  In  the  next  her  love  for  the  servant  is  shown  by  her 
throwing  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  in  the  last  her  downcast 
hand  and  averted  face  show  liow  unwilling  she  is  to  go  home  with 
her  husband. 

The  two  stories  illustrate  the  chaste  and  the  unchaste  wife.  The 
chaste  wife,  in  spite  of  persuasion  and  force,  remains  true  to  her 
husband  and  is  rescued  by  him.  The  unchaste  wife,  though  married 
to  an  affectionate  husband,  elopes  with  a menial  and  has  to  be 
dragged  from  him  by  force. 

On  either  side  of  the  doorway  two  male  figures,  6'  2"  high,  stand 
with  bunches  of  lotus  flowers  in  their  hands.  They  wear  waist- 
cloths  or  dhotccTs  and  a second  cloth  is  tied  round  the  waist  and  its 
ends  left  hanging.  The  left  figure  wears  two  plain  bracelets.  Both 
wear  turbans  tied  in  a high  central  and  two  side  bosses.  The  right 
figure  has  a single  bracelet  graven  with  a waving  pattern,  an 
armlet  wound  nearly  twice  round  like  a snake,  and  large  earrings. 

These  are  probably  Yakshas,  guarding  the  door  of  Buddha’s  shrine. 

The  veranda  is  7'  10"  deep,  46'  8"  broad,  and  18'  4"  high  ; its  floor 
is  about  2\  inches  lower  than  the  hall  floor,  and  its  ceiling  2'  10" 
higher  than  the  hall  ceiling.  On  the  left  wall  is  a bench  T 10" 
long,  V 10"  broad,  and  1'  8"  high.  In  the  right  wall  is  a cell  9'  deep 
6'  9"  broad  and  6'  11"  high,  with  a grooved  doorway  2’  6"  broad 
and  6'  11"  high.  Along  its  back  wall  is  a bench  2!  5"  broad  and 
2'  5"  high.  Near  the  left  end  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  is 
another^  cell  6'  10"  deep,  6'  7"  broad,  and  6'  3"  high,  with  a grooved 
doorway  2!  5"  broad  and  6'  3"  high.  Along  its  left  wall  is  a recess 
for  sleeping.  Caves  of  this  kind  as  a rule  have  cells  in  the  ends  of 
the  veranda  facing  each  other.  In  this  case  the  cell  was  cut  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  veranda,  apparently  because  a cell  in  the  left  end 
of  the  veranda  would  have  broken  into  cave  IV.,  which,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  the  older  excavation.  In  the  front  wall  of  the  veranda 
is  a bench  2'  1"  broad  and  V 10"  high.  This  bench  has  a back  whose 
riokt-hand  or  western  portion  is  much  broken.  From  the  bench 
rise  two  pilasters  and  six  pillars.  The  two  right-hand  pillars  are 
broken,  and  of  one  of  them  nothing  but  the  capital  remains.  Ihe 
pillars  are  of  the  $atakarui  type,  eight-sided  shafts  with  inverted 
pot  capitals.  On  the  pot  various  peculiar  leaf  patterns  are  engraved, 
and  on  a slab  over  the  pot  is  the  myrobalan  pattern  or  amalaka , 
with,  on  each  of  its  four  corners,  figures  standing  in  various  attitudes. 

Of  these  figures  some  are  children ; some  are  animals  with  tiger  s 
faces,  ears  like  a hare,  and  wings ; and  some,  on  whose  backs  are 
riders,  are  animals  with  tiger’s  faces  and  antelope-like  horns.  These 
figures  are  on  the  four  middle  pillars.  The  central  pair  of  pillars 
have  human  figures  and  the  outer  pair  animal  figures.  Over  the 
myrobalan  or  amalaka  are  six  square  plates,  each  larger  than  the 
one  below  it.  On  the  highest  plate  rests  a belt  of  rock  dressed 
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Chapter^  XIV.  like  a beam  of  timber,  and  on  the  beam  rests  the  ceiling.  Over 

Places  of  Interest.  capital,  on  either  side  of  the  beam-like  band  of  rock,  both 

within  and  outside  of  the  veranda,  are  pairs  of  animals  seated  back 
to  back.  Beginning  with  the  inside  faces  of  the  capitals  and  taking 
the  pillars  in  order  from  west  to  east,  the  first  pillar  has  two 
elephants  with  drivers  ; the  second  has  two  goat-like  animals  each 
with  a rider  ; the  third  has  two  elephants,  the  left  elephant  holding 
two  bells  in  its  trunk  and  being  driven  by  a woman  ; the  fourth  has 
two  elephants  each  with  a driver  and  the  left  elephant  has  his 
trunk  wound  round  a woman  ; the  fifth  has  two  imaginary  animals 
with  bird -like  faces,  long  ears,  and  beast-like  bodies,  each  with  a 
driver.  The  sixth  pillar  has  two  elephants,  each  with  a driver  and  a 
rider.  The  left  elephant  holds  in  his  trunk  a lotus  flower  and  stalk. 

Outside,  beginning  from  the  (visitor’s)  left  or  east  and  going  west 
or  right,  on  the  first  pillar,  are  two  tigers,  each  with  a driver ; on 
the  second  two  animals  with  bodies  like  tigers,  faces  like  birds, 
and  long  hare-like  ears,  each  with  a driver ; on  the  third  two 
elephants,  the  left  one  with  a driver  and  the  right  one  with  a rider 
and  driver  ; on  the  fourth  two  lions,  each  with  a rider  ; on  the  fifth 
two  elephants,  each  with  a driver  and  a rider,  the  right-hand  group 
unfinished.  Each  of  these  elephants  holds  in  his  trunk  a bunch  of 
lotus  flowers  and  buds.  The  animals  on  this  pillar  are  unusually 
well  carved.  The  sixth  pillar  has  two  bulls,  one  of  them  with  a 
driver.  The  faces  of  the  bulls  are  well  carved  but  the  bodies  are 
unfinished.  The  pilasters  are  plain  and  four-sided,  with,  in  the 
middle  of  the  outer  face,  a lotus  and  below  and  above  it  a half  lotus 
of  the  style  found  on  rail  pillars  of  the  $atakami  t}^pe.  The  right 
pilaster  has  lilies  by  the  side  of  the  lotus  ; on  the  left  pilaster  the 
lily  work  is  unfinished.  Between  the  two  central  pillars  five  steps 
lead  down  to  the  front  court. 

From  above  the  great  beam  of  rock  that  passes  between  the  outer 
and  inner  faces  of  the  animal  capitals  the  ceiling  projects  about 
two  feet  and  supports  a frieze  about  three  feet  broad.  The  ceiling  at 
intervals  of  about  nine  inches  is  lined  with  bands  dressed  like  rafters 
whose  ends  stand  out  about  two  inches  in  front  of  the  face  of  the 
ceiling  beam.  Above  the  ceiling  beam,  with  its  projecting  rafter  ends, 
the  frieze  rises  about  three  feet.  It  consists  of  a rail  of  three  horizontal 
bars  together  about  two  feet  broad,  between  two  six-inch  belts 
of  tracery.  The  faces  of  the  upright  and  horizontal  bars  of  the  rail 
are  carved  into  lotus  flowers,  the  flowers  on  the  upright  bars  standing 
out  about  two  inches  further  than  those  on  the  faces  of  the  horizontal 
bars.  The  upper  belt  of  tracery,  which  is  about  six  inches  broad, 
consists  of  a row  of  festoons  divided  at  about  every  nine  inches  by 
hanging  tassel-like  lotus  seed-vessels  or  lily-heads,  and  within  the 
curve  of  each  festoon  a half  lotus  flower.  The  under-belt  of  tracery 
is  also  about  six  inches  broad.  It  consists  of  a long  creeper  scroll 
with  nine-inch  panels  carved  in  leaves  or  animals.  Beginning 
from  the  right  or  west  end  of  the  scroll,  in  the  first  panel  a child 
drags  the  creeper  from  the  mouth  of  a crocodile  ; in  the  next  panel 
an  elephant  tosses  his  trunk  ; in  the  third  panel  is  one  large  leaf ; in 
the  fourth  a tiger  and  tigress,  the  tigress  with  her  head  close  to  the 
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ground  ; in  the  fifth  two  leaves  ; in  the  sixth  two  wild  hulls  ; in  the 
seventh  two  leaves  ; in  the  eighth  two  leaves  ; in  the  ninth  two  wild 
buffaloes  ; in  the  tenth  two  elephants  at  play  ; in  the  eleventh  two 
lions,  their  heads  close  to  the  ground  ; in  the  twelfth  two  fanciful 
animals;  in  the  thirteenth  two  animals,  one  much  defaced  on  the  right, 
apparently  charging,  and  to  the  left  a deer  scratching  his  face  with  his 
hind  foot ; in  the  fourteenth  two  prowling  tigers  ; in  the  fifteenth  two 
leaves ; in  the  sixteenth  something  defaced  on  the  right,  perhaps 
a tree,  and  on  the  left  a wild  hog ; in  the  seventeenth  a.  lion 
and  lioness  ; in  the  eighteenth  on  the  right  two  defaced  animals 
fronted  on  the  left  by  a rhinoceros  ; in  the  nineteenth  two  leaves ; in 
the  twentieth  three  lions  ; in  the  twenty-first  an  animal  with  a human 
face,  erect  horse-like  ears,  and  a tiger’s  body  ; in  the  twenty-second  a 
cow  facing  east ; in  the  twenty-third  three  horses,  the  middle  horse 
much  worn ; in  the  twenty-fourth  a pair  of  prowling  tigers  ; in  the 
twenty-fifth  three  sitting  deer  ; in  the  twenty-sixth  two  leaves  ; in 
the  twenty-seventh  a pair  of  sitting  elephants;  in  the  twenty-eighth 
a sitting  bull ; and  in  the  twenty-ninth  two  leaves.  The  north  or 
outer  face  of  the  veranda  bench  is  carved  into  a rail  tracery  about 
two  feet  broad  with,  above  it,  a six-inch  band  of  festoons  divided  by 
hanging  lily-heads  or  lotus  seed-vessels  nine  inches  apart ; and  below 
the  rail  a belt  of  tracery  about  six  inches  broad  with  leaves  and 
perhaps  animals,  but  the  carving  is  too  worn  to  be  identified.  Below 
is  a beam  with  the  ends  of  rafters  standing  out,  and  under  it  are  the 
six  massive  beams  which  are  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  six 
Gandharvas. 

In  front  of  the  veranda  is  a court  43'  8"  broad  and  14'  deep,  over 
which  the  rock  roof  projects  9'.  On  the  face  of  the  right  wall  are 
two  recesses,  the  inner  one  unfinished.  The  intention  seems  to  have 
been  to  have  one  room  with  a central  pillar  in  front,  but  the  design 
was  not  carried  out.  Above  the  recesses,  between  two  belts  of 
tracery,  is  a rail  pattern,  and  in  front  of  the  rail  and  tracery  are  three 
female  figures  one  over  the  central  pillar  and  one  at  each  end.  By 
the  side  of  the  inner  woman  is  a tree  towards  which  she  stretches 
her  right  hand  ; her  left  hand  is  on  her  waist.  The  middle  woman 
rests  her  left  hand  on  her  waist,  and  in  her  right,  which  is  held  over 
her  shoulder,  holds  some  small  article.  The  third  woman,  who  is 
much  defaced,  wears  an  ascetic’s  dress,  and  seems  to  have  a shaven 
head.  Below  is  a belt  of  three  horizontal  rails  with  an  upper  band 
of  festoons  and  a lower  belt  of  animal  figures.  Below  the  under- 
belt of  animals  is  a beam-like  band  with  rafter  ends  projecting.  The 
beam  was  borne  on  the  heads  of  three  . birds.  The  two  outer  birds 
are  gone.  The  inner  one  has  two  prominent  temples,  large  eyes  and 
a huge  parrot-like  beak.  Below  is  a ruined  recess  which  may  have 
been  a cistern.  Part  of  its  front  was  carved  in  the  rail  tracery.  In 
the  left  wall  of  the  court  is  a cistern  in  a recess.  It  is  half  full  of 
earth,  and  in  the  dry  season  holds  no  water. 

On  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  to  the  left  of  the  doorway 
under  the  ceiling  and  above  the  left  window,  are  Inscriptions  2 and  3. 
Being  one  below  another  they  look  like  one  inscription.  Inscription  2 
is  in  ^eleven  long  lines  of  large  and  distinct  letters.  Except  two 
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Chapter  XIV.  holes  for  a hold-fast  made  in  the  last  two  lines,  and  a crack  in  the 
Places  of  Interest.  r°ck  which  runs  from  top  to  bottom,  the  inscription  is  well 
Nasi*.  preserved : 

t,,  . T ~ Transcript. 

Randu-Lena  Caves. 

Inscription  2.  L'J  R5  3 1 KIRVcffT  RRq^FqfrqR 

r*?r  q&  ffcffo  '•<  frCe  a#  \\ 

q#  nraqrqcR  f|R5R*R- 

0]  qTR'VRTOrR  arfffqFWflqTqojqRRI^rqxrcr- 
sff7fr?R3Tr^Ri%u5Rr  fqWqcrqrr^Reiiqi- 

[3]  flqfR^rqRT^qfa^jfrfRr- 

i>?TOfir^?r%^rRfT^JT?5RJT^ei'ara1 * * * 5 * * * * *(?'TO 

"Nr.  r-v  10  ^ - 

l?RqqRqr?;R  qRnyiRarjRSRRuq?- 

[«]  mSRJR  qRR^rVqiqRRHfiJre  *T3RqRRR- 

qRqsrqj^qgsffjgRu  ^w^srOtOr- 

r\ ^ 1 2 ^ k 

R>rqque  ^rqqfRRfprrqR  urqqRRqJTaRqn-- 

?r 


03  ^fcrq^qrrRqsRe  eqr- 

fs  13 

q^Rq^cqRFjsRe  wqi*Rq;uqi%qRf>R  ftsar- 
qutrq  ngvq  3?qpjTrWre[%ff  frRRRRqfaqw- 

15  ^ Vs-' 

03  *ru  <q<3iRRTRR%flqu?r  eRqr^T^RqeqrrT- 

16  ^ 

srrq^qiFR  HRqRRRiR- 

qReque  3RqR*urafRrR<T^R  srqufkfifa- 
RqqruqR  OJ^sRgW^R- 

03  jRm  f^gkeqRuuaiqwusRTtf  vjmmi 

20 

i%55w  cjrrr  «Rq?r  nuiq  «ri^T5T=r^r  srq^r- 

. 21 

ir  qq-qrr  yq>w«frcu  qq>u<R 

q*5qre  u<t— 

[<"]  ^flqr^RkR^R^qrqRu  ^°Rf?rqflqRqrrcqR 


1 Read  siddham.  2 gee  ai30ve  p>  544  note  2 

3 The  form  savachhare  is  as  common  as  the  more  correct  samvachhare. 

4 Read  Mandara.  6 Read  Akaravanti.  6 Read  Vinjha 

7 This  should  very  probably  be  Mancha.  8 Read  Mahinda.  » Read  mandala 

*°  Head  chandamandala.  11  The  last  letter  ra  is  broken.  Read  sumdarci 

l Head  sususakasa  or  sususakarasa.  13  Read  dhamopdjita.  m Read  himsd 

is  mfa(^  va'Tsa-  1(i  Read  mandald.  J 7 Read  sankarasa. 

^ IhQ  sa  oi  satujana  seems  to  have  been  omitted  inadvertently  by  the  engraver  as 

it  follows  the  sa  of  the  genitive  of  a previous  attribute. 

19  Read  parampard.  20  Read  dsayasa,  21  Read  ekanhtsasa. 
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TTHTcT^^^^Tf^cT^^Tcf 

^nqWnvr- 

[%]  45T^r^^cfn5f^^^wi%tftr  rSTcrirjW  <jr- 

feft- 

SRPFfaG  m^qr  wfttfR  ntem 

cT'T^R^- 

[\o]  iffa^ranuR  jRftreraf wr^r^^wrr 

Iwr forfeit  m%~ 

qwftnsft  fam^fafNw*n1 tSfofcn  <jw  ^ 

nsra^f}  wrcR^cnr  ^rm^rIf* 5 * 7 * *  writ  r^fr 

vran^FrH 

g 

m]  ^ ^ erq-^iq- 

eqr^m  m^w  ^ nr [ ?i%qr] 9 

<rbfki  N^'TTcr^r  wwtu  s-sirer  *tr  KTU'pqrw 
amST^FT#  RHIISTTs-i  e^TcOTRhuik. 

Sanskrit. 

[\]  ftrSH^isft  westjw  =5T?T^irrtf:  sq<ut  tp&ta- 
fAi  X°<  tr^maTT11 * 13 14  w flrcfr^r  * fc#  xqrTST  ^ 
usurper  utakr'puq'  ft*?^^- 

[\]  ^{qfcTCreHTCFT  erffl^f^T^Joy^USff^rw- 
-myqfa^krqiuC^u  *uq  fo^q^cwr^urareroJT 

[^]  ^U5T0r^fT^£Tr^iT5?cT5ir?I- 

flgjpftjrar&fiHw 


Chapter  XIV. 

Places  of  Interest. 

Nasik. 

Pdndu-Lena  Caves. 
Inscription  2. 


I Read  Rdmdmbartsa.  2 Read  Gandhava . 3 Read  chanda.  4 Read  sanghasa. 

5 This  is  probably  Bdlasiriya.  6 Read  karitam.  7 Read  pitdmahi. 

8 Read  nimitam , " The  sa  of  lenasa  looks  like  pa,  but  pa  would  make  no  sense. 

9 The  seven  or  eight  letters  before  pathesaro  have  been  lost  on  account  of  two  holes. 

The  letters  dakhina  are  suggested  as  patliesaro  follows.  _ 10  Read  gdmam. 

II  If  the  reading  had  been  gimhasa  in  the  singular  it  might  have  been  taken  to  mean 

i ot-  summer  ’;  but  as  the  plural  form  gimhdnam  is  used,  it  must  be  supposed  to  mean 

‘of  the  summer  (months),’  in  connection  with  the  Buddhist  practice  of  reckoning  three 
seasons  of  four  months  or  eight  fortnights  each.  , 

42  As  the  letters  da  and  la  are  much  alike  and  as  the  anusvara  is  often  dropped  in 
this  inscription,  the  name  is  probably  JMundaka. 

13  The  Pr&krit  text  has  kamala  vimala  ; in  Sanskrit  vimala  should  precede  kamala. 
Thus  the  Jaina  book  Jnat&sutra  (chap.  L)  has  ulloya  chittiya  tale  in  commenting  on 
which  Abhayadevasfiri  gives  Sk.  chittritolloJcatale  that  is  chitrito  ulloko  uparitano 
bhdqo  yasmin  and  observes  Iha  Prdkritatvena  viparyayanirdeso  drishtavyah . 

14  The7  Prakrit  text  has  toyapita ; the  Sanskrit  form  would  be  pitatoya. 
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Inscription  2. 

M 

[0 

M 

[0 

• 

fc] 

falT5#TFT  qrqrcqfqqrqv[>5:iqq;q*q  vRjrqr^qrn- 
aTRTWrrST 

O 'w  C\ 

'tfftwzfaiw&w  ?r- 
qsqqqq^qRfqq^q  q fj ntfk^mH RjqquF  q <$- 
crr'Tcrwf'T  ST^qq  «rq-|uif|Hr^%:  ifarrs^f 

W <3^J?r^5Tr^^5IfT^rrq  STF^r^f^JTiqr?- 
siqqquR  e^^nkqi  rqqqunqq  fqfaqffrqRFq- 
3°qef  q;FR  3TqqR«urqf3R5Fqe¥V*q  3qqtrrr%crr>- 
smqFqrtq  [?t]  fsRs;:  q-q^q-- 
vwtq  ^3^qq<*quncrfr355U3T5TS5'FT  3rruqr- 
qf  faster  eeqqqF'qiqr'SFqer  f^rqifwsR?q  3"q- 
^iu°it  q*Rer  T^r^prc^  ^frcw 

q'qRiSMFT  u«r- 

%?iqi  fRkrcuqqsqqu qwq  dNrqqrRqqqrq'- 
qiRqjR  qrwuq§q^t^qurqqqri%uqr*qdqff- 
qasw  aTqftRaq^^qi^q-q^cr'  qqqn^ikg- 
qtfTOuftgr^rwErHrrqr- 
=qqriqqrqqqtfqqqrWRivqrrbuq  OcFR-qFF^qqq 
anqR^RFnnaa^’TrqfqiTFS'R  f^rqgssVr^q 
^'FSFFaqFDrqlqr  qirq^qr  urri  ar^r%qr  ust-tr^f- 
?ra^qrF^arRRqi  aqr^qfaq 


[\°]  qrqqFHawqr  ^F^fqq^FssrqfFq^q^Fqq'fqqraqr 

qqthir  ?qqq — -T^aru^  tixm- 

qqaF5T<q*(  iqqrqquqfq siqqgrfqF  q?q%  ^qq 
*Tfr?qF  Kffrraqrar  qqruqrqqiqCr  s^rra  r%^r^F^ 
trxiqrffqraF  fa«T0iVFT 


[U]  qaFT  R sqaR  {^^f^iqTF  q?[?-sqr  3TFqqqqF: 

eqrqqq:  ftFqqrrq«j OfaoTFj 

q^rc  %rq^s:  qqqqq  aaua  ttr’  fa^r^qqaR 
awsrsmi^  fqqFF^iqsrqF  FF5|ara#ra'i>r^a.2 


Translation. 

On  the  thirteenth  (13)  day  of  the  second  (2)  fortnight  of 


1 This  and  the  preceding  attributes  have  been  taken  in  the  instrumental ; they 
may  also  be  in  the  genitive  as  the  form  for  both  is  the  same  in  Western  India  cave 
inscriptions. 

2 The  original  has  bhoga  nirathi  which  should  rather  have  been  bhogam  nirathamr 
It  may  be  taken  in  Sanskrit  as  sarvvajdtabhoganirasti , an  attribute  of  the  village 
meaning  ‘wherein  are  abandoned  imposts  of  all  sorts.’ 
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the  summer  months  in  the  nineteenth  (19)  year  of  the 
illustrious  King  Pubimayi,  son  of  Vasithi  (Sk  Yasishthi), 
a dwelling-cave,  a meritorious  gift,  in  its  great  perfection 
equal  to  the  best  of  celestial  chariots,  was  caused  to  be  made 
on  the  summit  of  Trirasmi  hill  (a  summit)  like  the  top  of 

mountain,  by  the  Great  Queen  Gautami  B&lasri,1  a 

lover  of  truth,  charity,  forbearance,  and  respect  for  life ; 
eagerly  engaged  in  penance,  self-control,  mortification,  and 
fasts  ; fully  bearing  out  the  title  ‘ Wife  of  the  Royal  Sage’; 
mother  of  the  illustrious  $atakami  Gautamiputra  (son  of 
Gautami),  King  of  Kings,  equal  in  greatness  to  the  Himavat, 
Meru,  and  Mandara  mountains ; King  of  Asika,  Susaka, 
Mulaka  (or  Mundaka),  Surath  ( Sk . Surfishtra),  Kukura  ( SJc . 
Kukkura),  Aparata  (Sk  Aparanta),  Anupa  (Sk  Anupa), 
Yidabha  (SJc.  Yidarbha),  Akara  and  Avanti;  lord  of  the  Yijha 
(SJc.  Yindhya),  Richhavat  (Sk.  Rikshavat),  Parichata  (Sk 
Pariyatra,)  Sahya,  Kardiagiri.  (Sk  Krislmagiri),  Mancha, 
Siritana  (Sk  Sristhana),  Malaya,  Mahinda  (Sk  Mahendra), 
Setagiri  (Sk  Shadgiri),  and  Chakora  mountains ; whose 
commands  are  obeyed  by  the  circles  of  all  kings  ; whose  face  is 
like  the  pure  lotus  opened  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ; whose 
(army)  animals  have  drunk  the  water  of  three  oceans  ;2  whose 
appearance  is  as  beautiful  and  lovely  as  the  disc  of  the  full 
moon  ; whose  gait  is  as  stately  as  that  of  a great  elephant ; 
whose  arms  are  as  muscular,  rounded,  broad,  long,  and 
beautiful  as  the  body  of  the  lord,  of  serpents  ; whose  hand  is 
fearless  and  wet  by  the  water  held  in  granting  freedom  from 
fear  ; 3 4 who  is  prompt  in  the  service  of  his  mother  (even  when 
she  is)  free  from  illness  who  has  well  arranged  the  place 
and  the  time  for  the  three  pursuits  of  life  ( trivarga ) ;5  who 
is  a companion  of  all  the  townsmen  (his  subjects)  equal  in 
happiness  and  in  misery  ; who  has  humbled  the  conceit  and 
vanity  of  Kshatriyas ; who  is  the  destroyer  of  *Sakas,  Yavanas, 
and  Palhavas  ; who  makes  use  of  (nothing  but)  the  taxes  levied 
according  to  justice ; who  never  desires  to  kill  an  enemy 
though  at  fault ; who  has  increased  (the  prosperity  of)  the 
families  of  Brahmans  and  others ; wdio  has  rooted  out  the 
dynasty  of  Khakharata  (Sk  Kshaharata)  ; who  has  established 
the  glory  of  the  $atavahana  family  ; at  whose  feet  all  (royal) 
circles  have  bowed  ; who  has  stopped  the  fusion  of  the  four 
castes  ; who  has  conquered  multitudes  of  enemies  in  numerous 
battles ; whose  banner  of  victory  is  unconquered ; whose 
excellent  capital  is  unassailable  to  (his)  enemies ; whose 
great  title  of  King  has  descended  from  a succession  of 


Chapter  XXY. 
Places  of  Interest. 

Nasik. 

Pdndu-Lena  Cavea. 
Cave  III. 


1 B&lasrl  is  probably  the  personal  name  of  the  queen,  and  Gautami,  that  is  of  the 
Gautama  gotra,  her  family  name.  If  Biilasri  is  not  her  personal  name,  it  is  not  easy 

to  construe  it  or  to  attach  any  meaning  to  it.  _ . 

2 This  title  is  intended  to  show  that  the  limits  of  Guatamiputra  s victories  extended  to 
the  three  oceans.  It  is  too  commonly  used  by  poets  to  have  any  special  historical 

V9j1u.G 

3 When  a person  seeks  shelter  from  an  enemy  or  from  some  form  of  death  the 
protector  takes  water  in  his  hand  and  throws  it  on  the  suppliant’s  head. 

4 This  phrase  is  doubtful.  It  seems  to  mean  ‘ of  him  who  serves  his  mother  (even 
though)  free  from  illness,’  that  is  one  who  always  obeyed  his  mother  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  of  children  who  behave  well  only  when  their  parents  are  sick. 

s The  trivargas  are,  dJiarma  or  religion,  artJia  or  wealth,  and  Jcdma  or  enjoyment. 
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Inscription  3. 


ancestors  ; the  depositary  of  the  $astras  ; the  asylum  of  good 
men ; the  abode  of  wealth  ; the  fountain  of  good  manners  ; the 
only  controller  ; 1 the  only  archer  ; the  only  hero  ; the  only 
holy  man  ; equal  in  valour  to  Rama,  Kesava,  Arjuna, 
Bhimasena ; who  invites  assemblies  on  the  festive  occasion 
(which  take  place)  on  the  declining  ay  ana  ;2  equal  in  majesty  to 
Nabhaga,3  Nahusha,  Janamejaya,  Sagara,  Yayati,  Rama,  and 
Ambarisha ; who  has  immeasurably,  without  loss,  without 
being  confounded,  and  in  a way  (the  like  of)  which  never 
happened,  conquered  the  host  of  enemies  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  witnessed4  by  Pavana,  Garuda,  Siddhas,  Yakshas, 
Rakshasas,  Vidyadharas,  Bhutas,  Gandharvas,  Chara/ms,  the 
moon,  the  sun,  the  constellations,  and  the  planets ; who  has 
pierced  the  surface  of  the  sky  like  the  summit  of  a mighty 
mountain;5  (and)  who  has  raised  the  family  to  great  wealth. 

This  great  queen,  the  mother  of  the  great  King  and  the 
grandmother  of  the  great  King,  dedicates  this  dwelling-cave 
to  the  congregation  of  the  mendicant  assembly  of  the 

Bhadrayani  school.6  For  painting  the  cave,7 

the  hereditary  lord  of  Dakshinapatha  (?),  desirous  to 

serve  and  desirous  to  please  the  venerable  lady,  has  given  to 
Dharmasetu8  the  village  of  Pisachipadraka,  with  all  its  rights, 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Trirasmi  hill. 

Inscription  3 which  is  in  four  lines  begins  in  the  middle  of  line 


1 The  attribute  in  the  text  is  ekakusasa,  Sk.  ekdnkusasya , which  means  'of  the  only 
hook.’  The  king  controls  the  world  as  the  goad  or  ankusa  controls  the  elephant. 

2 seems  to  stand  for  ^FIFRT  after  which  the  sun’s  course  begins  to  pass 
to  the  south,  the  declining  or  southing  solstice  that  is  the  summer  solstice.  There  are 
two  chief  ayanas  or  solstices,  uttardyana , the  northing  or  midwinter  solstice  when 
the  sun  enters  MaJcdra  or  Capricorn,  and  dakshindyana  the  southing  or  midsummer 
solstice  when  the  sun  enters  Karkata  or  Cancer.  Both  of  these  occasions  are  regarded 
as  holy  and  gifts  are  made  to  Brahmans  and  the  poor.  According  to  one  doctrine  the 
gift  time,  which  generally  lasts  for  thirty  ghatikas  or  twelve  hours,  in  the  winter 
solstice  is  before  the  sun  entered  Capricorn,  and  in  the  summer  solstice  is  after  the 
sun  entered  Cancer,  A Silh&ra  copper-plate  of  Apar&jita  seems  to  show  that  the 
custom  of  holding  royal  feasts  in  honour  of  the  solstices  was  in  force  in  a.d.  997. 
The  grant  is  noted  as  made  on  the  auspicious  day  which  fell  on  the  Dakshindyana 
or  midsummer  solstice  when  the  King’s  festival  was  being  celebrated  in  Thdna.  The 

text  is  RTTRT  TWVdTR  TJ%:  SRdH  Compare 

Hemddri’s  Chatur varga  C/iintdmani,  Ddnakhanda. 

3 The  seven  kings  from  Nabhdga  to  Ambarisha  have  not  been  identified  as 
historical  rulers. 

4 The  word  in  the  text  is  vichina  Sk.  vicMrna,  which  means  ‘ entered’  or  witnessed. 
The  attribute  means  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle-field  (which  was)  entered  by  (where 
were  present)  the  god  of  wind,  &c.  It  is  a common  habit  with  Indian  poets  to 

describe  gods  and  demi-gods  as  witnessing  battle-fields  and  strewing  flowers  on  the 
heroes’  heads. 

6  The  attribute  seems  to  mean  that  like  a mountain  the  king  never  bent  his  head. 

6 The  text  has  Bliaddvaniydnam.  Ya  and  va  are  often  confused  in  Western  India 
cave  inscriptions.  Bhadrdyani  is  the  name  of  a Buddhist  sect. 

7  No  trace  of  painting  has  been  found  in  the  cave.  Time  may  have  destroyed 
the  colouring,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  intention  of  painting  the  cave  was  never 
carried  out.  It  is  also  possible,  as  the  letters  chi  and  vi  are  similar,  that  the  text 
should  be  vitananimitam , which,  supposing  a ra  to  have  been  omitted  between  ta  and 
na,  would  be  Sk.  vitarananimittam,  that  is,  for  making  a gift  (to  the  cave), 

8  Dharmasetu  seems  to  be  the  name  of  the  manager  of  the  cave  to  whom  the 
village  of  PisHchipadra  was  given  for  the  use  of  the  cave.  (The  name  also  occurs  in 
Inscription  3).  The  name  of  the  giver  of  the  village  is  lost.  He  is  called  the 
hereditary  lord  of  Dakshm&patha  or  the  Deccan. 
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eleven  of  inscription  2.  The  letters  are  small  and  shallow,  and  are 
cut  on  a somewhat  rough  surface.  Some  letters  also  are  lost  in  the 
holdfasts  noticed  in  inscription  2.  The  readings  are  doubtful  in 
places,  and  the  translation  is  unsatisfactory.  The  first  line  of  this 
inscription  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  last  line  of  inscription  2,  and 
is  very  short.  The  second  line  is  as  long  as  each  line  of  inscription  2. 
The  third  and  fourth  lines  are  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  line 
•two,  as  the  window  takes  about  one-half  of  the  available  space.  The 
fourth  line  is  continued  in  a narrow  space  above  the  window,  on  a 
level  with  line  three,  at  a little  distance,  so.  as  to  leave  a space  in  the 
middle,  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  third  line  : 


Chapter  XI V. 
Places  of  Interest. 

Nasik. 

P&ndu-Lena  Caves. 

Inscription  3* 


Transcript. 

p\]  fog;  w^r«fr  ffrfoslqffT 

[^]  foffRffrTO1 2  U*R3  <ER  K f*TT  \ H 
UTOTOTOrt  q qq  q [q]  ^ ■] 


^ <tto  to  qrkflqfiq*  ‘ ‘«r^q[fqqt  ?] 

Is  yq  nfaqqif it  srowr  vnff’URTO' 
foTpfo  5'rTO'JiqRt1  fTOtlff 
qfffRq5  to!  qro  tortito  gswff  quRS^ 
qq  qrqqffft 

[^]  nrffi  totIrv  sftq  qffff  qfrqsqfR  w- 

5Tff  qTOffff  foTO  qrTOqRT  ■3TRqRHf- 

ff  nrq  umfoq?  foffe  [fffl  faqq] 

qff  qsrqfoqrt  qranu  sqq 

q rffTO  flRRRTO  foRiRRkSTt 

[^8]  ftTOT  qqrTO6  st'jito7  ®uto 

fqqrqqf  uqqrffqiiwuq;  q ylrl  ff  qft- 
irr:  qklhf  to  q qrq  q*#qt  qrcsruq 

1 Read  Pulumavi. 

2 There  is  some  vacant  space  between  la  and  net , but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
two  letters  are  separated  for  any  special  reason  except  the  badness  of  the  rock  or  the 
engraver’s  carelessness.  Compare  p.  556  note  3. 

3 Probably  for  samipam.  4 * 6 The  di  is  doubtful.  It  may  also  be  Sulisana. 

5 Patikhaya  is  probably  for  Sk.  pratydkhydya.  The  reading  may  also  he  palikhaya 

for  Sk-  parshadi,  as  palikhd  is  Prakrit  for  Sk.  parshacl,  an  assembly  or  council. 

6 La  appears  to  have  been  inscribed  by  mistake  for  ve  as  the  form  apdvcsetm  occurs 

in  the  fourth  inscription.  7 8 Anamasa  looks  like  anomasa  in  inscription  4. 

8 The  second  vi  of  vinavika  is  probably  for  yi.  Compare  vinayika  in  inscription  4.  The 
a of  arathasa  comes  first  according  to  the  practice  observed  in  Prakrit.  In  Sanskrit 
the  form  would  be  rdshtrasydvinayikam. 
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q'q  FRwm  — nnur  =?  utrtr  rcfa- 

qqq;Kit  qiffltnqqfcRr  iigqq 

[ ftrrr  ] qr  ^fr  RRqRqrR&iV 
5-cfF  qfjsfir  fhq  • • • fcq  ® crr- 
f^i  -rr  tfizr  ifrqsRqmR  mpt4  l^q^R2 
urfirqoHr<jR  ^rdr  *R[q]  <ur.sqRqj%qtf 
bnqR  fwu. 

Sanskrit, 

[*.?]  iw?  RHuqtrfr  qrfWrqR  ’sfrqfqrfa- 
Usnqqr%  niq>RRR- 

[IV  Ho^r^rt  Rfrq3 *  eq  ^ jft.  q. 
fcq-  ? x qqq  f^qf 


T^q  q*q  ^qq*q  qRhRRr 

■sF^qRRfpq  Ji'rqtqrfR  3-iVmR  urq 

g^hq  RgR^q'RqqqifaiSr: 

Rquqq  qrrqqrt:  qarr^qrq  ?rr:  qqqq 
erRRqfq  q^fRer  qftqq^  3Rq[qbRR:d 
qftfuR 

[U]  ^rw:  qqr:  qqq  q?r-3qrqrq%- 

’RRqR  qqqqq  ?iqqfq  qR^a^ot  3tot- 
RRf 5 ur  UR-Rm  [R^R?qr]  qsqqqr 
(tqsqiqqq)  qq  qsrrqql^:  stEru 

c* 

<^fq  r urct  urRR'qiTR  rstprkik 

[?«]  rqquq  *prr  srrr  3T5RunqRqi  r- 
usftqRq,'1  eqqrqqnrcrRqi  p^qfp 


1 The  hi  at  the  end  is  probably  mhi.  2 Rea(j  Vmhmdlma 

3 Samipe  appears  to  be  for  samipam.  In  the  original  the  letter  before  m looks  like 
Jf?  " '™’,  ^ J ‘S  Proba“y  na\  “.!>»  been  taken  with  Sivalchadila,  though  it  is  a 
it  i.  erno ve  rom  a.  le  whole  is  taken  to  be  Sk.  Sivaskandildndm  samipe.,  as 
it  is  not  clear  how  else  to  construe  it. 

‘These  Sanskrit  equivalents  of  apdvesam  and  the  other  immunities  are  unsatis. 

the  mea“'ng  «,  doubtful.  Apdvesa  Sk.  aprdvesyam  appears  to  forbid  all 
entrance  , anomasa,  Sk.  ammnsyam,  seems  to  forbid  all  injury.  Tile  lo  of  akmakhd- 
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i'll:  qf^cT  3rT3^  jfrq  5Ti?q^rq?  qfttnr- 

?rrw  ^ 

gs^RFif  srrsnr  wreffrqfcnrr 

RR^^rH%  £tcT“ 
■e^crr  sr^r  qf?^r  ^o  ^ sft©  qo  fcqo  vs 

^rrcr^'fTfJTf  ^ Jrrq^qrtffsqmr 

snyrqirq'  f^^qr^  *qrfaq'fcrqr«Rr  qqf 
vrn[q]eis  qiaqi^qiq  nrqmq  3$ft. 

Translation , 

To  the  Perfect  one.  The  new  lord,  the  illustrious  PuZumdvi, 
son  of  Vasithi  (Vasishthi),  commands  in  the  presence  of 
Sivakhadila  (Sk.  $ivaskandila,)  the  Govardhana  minister  in  the 
year  19,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  second  fortnight  of 
summer  : here  in  the  Trirasmi  mountain  by  the  Dhanakata 

recluses the  village  of  Sudisana  ( Sk . Sudarsana) 

on  the  southern  road  in  the  Govardhana  district  (which 
served)  as  permanent  capital  to  do  hospitality1  to  mendicants 
coming  to  this  his  cave,  was  rejected  and  given  up  by 
the  mendicants  living  in  the  Queen’s  Cave  (who  are)  of 
the  Bhadrdyani  sect.  In  lieu  of  this  granted  village  of 
Sudisana  we  give  the  village  of  Samalipada  ( Sk . /Salmalipadra) 
in  the  eastern  boundary  within  the  district  of  Govardhana. 
This  (the  grant  of)  the  village  of  Samalipada  to  Dharmsetu  to 
serve  as  permanent  capital  to  show  hospitality  to  mendicants 
of  this  cave,  is  a glorious  act  of  the  great  preceptors  or 
dchdryds.  The  mendicants  living  in  the  Queen’s  Cave, 

Bhadrayanis  by  sect,  having  taken  it 

We  grant  immunity  from  plough-tax  of  this  village  of 
Samalipada  for  the  (use  of  the)  mendicants.  It  is  not  to 
be  entered,  not  to  be  injured,  not  to  be  worked  for  salt  (*?), 
free  from  the  ordinary  (royal)  privilege  of  (enjoyed  in)  the 
country,  enjoying  all  kinds  of  immunities  (Q.  On  account  of 
these  immunities  no  one  should  take  (anything)  away  (from 
the  village).  The  village  of  Sdmalipada  has  been  granted  (with 
the  immunities).  The  fixing  of  this  document  here  about ..... 

of  the  village  has  been  done  by  the  document  writers 

(Vinibandhakara)  of  Sudasana  ( Sk . Sudarsana).  It  has  been 
ordered  by  the  great  commander-in-chief  Medhuna3.  (The 
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dalca,  the  next  phrase,  is  doubtful.  It  looks  like  da,  but  it  is  a style  of  writing  lo 
peculiar  to  this  time  and  the  fourth  inscription  has  lo  distinct  in  the  same  word.  It 
is  perhaps  for  Sk.  A lavanaJchatakam  ; it  is  difficult  to  attach  a meaning  to  it  unless 
it  refers  to  some  prohibition  against  making  the  land- salt  or  nitre  pits  of  which  ,an 

account  is  given  above  at  p.  179.  . 

^ The  word  in  the  original  is  patisatharana  Sk . pratisan  star  ana  or  pratisanstai  a. 
Professor  Childers  (Pdli  Dictionary,  sub  voce)  translates  it  as  friendly  greeting,  welcome, 
kindness,  affection,  friendliness  and  cites  as  an  instance  rannd  katapatisantharena 
puttho,  that  is,  asked  by  the  King  after  the  usual  greeting,  lhe  most  appropriate 
sense  here  seems  to  be  of  welcome.  The  village  was  probably  granted  as  a fund  from 
the  interest  of  which  expenses  connected  with  the  reception  of  monks  visiting  or 
living  in  the  cave  might  be  defrayed. 

2 The  second  letter  of  this  name  is  doubtful.  It  has  a mdtrd  stroke  and  something 
like  an  u below.  If  this  lower  u be  the  result  of  a crack  in  the  rock,  the  name  would 
be  Medhena. 
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document)  has  been  touched  (by  the  King)  in  Binikatavdsaka 
and  the  plate  touched1  by  the  hand,  was  given  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  fortnight  of  summer  in  the  year  twenty-two,  for  the 
sake  of  Satakami. 

The  description  of  the  lord  (King)  has  been  given  by  Vishnu- 
pala  for  imparting  pleasure  to  the  inhabitants  of  Govardhana. 
Salutation  to  the  great  Jina,  Buddha,  who  has  no  rival.3 

Under  the  ceiling,  on  the  east  or  left  end  wall  of  the  veranda  are 
Inscriptions  4 and  5.  There  is  a holy  cross  or  Svastika  mark  at  the 
end  of  inscription  4 in  the  middle  of  line  six.  Inscription  5 begins 
just  after  with  siddham.  Both  inscriptions  are  well  preserved  : 


Transcript. 

[?]  raw  irara  wtrTww 

[H]  srrsmrt  jtkww  si* *uw3  fqaprrad  hr 

W UWUW  % \oo  3T*f^W4  RWVJTfTWlfw  \ 

\oo  Tiffin  ra  atfiiraw  ivrara  via 

TUSK5 


,Tortt, 111  *he,  0ns,ual.  18  probably  for  Sanskrit  chhupta  meanintr 

• toS?h.t 1 • , rlle  wkole  expression  would  then  mean  ‘touched  by  him  (the  Kino)  livinS 
in  Bmikata  . It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  for  the  king  to  touch  a document 
after  ‘t  was  completed.  Thus  in  later  inscriptions,  drishtam  seen,  smhasto  mama  mv 
identical  handwriting,  spnshtam  touched,  and  matam  mama  accepted  by  me  are 
expressions  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  signed.  F y ’ 

,, 2 As  the  literal  translation  of  the  inscription  is  not  clear  and  in  parts  is  disconnected 
the  following  IS  offered  as  a summary  of  its  general  meaning.  The  inscription  records’ 
the  grant  of  a village.  The  granter  is  Svimi  Vhsishthiputra  Pulumdvi  The  oreler 
is  issued  in  the  presence  of  .Sivaskandila,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Govarfhana 
district  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  second  fortnight  of  summer  in  the  year  19 
The  order  concerns  the  grant  of  the  village  of  Samaiipada  to  the  east  of  GovSdhana 
instead  of  the  previously  granted  village  of  Sudisana  to  the  south  of  Govardha^T 
Sudisana  appears  to  have  been  connected  in  some  way  with  the  recluses  of  Dlianakate ' ' 
and  they  probably  gave  it  to  the  Bhadrdyanis.  The  Bhadrfyanis,  finding  the  vdlage 
unsuitable,  in  its  stead  received  from  the  king  the  village  of  Samalinad/  Thl  l -g 
does  not  call  this  a gift  of  his  own,  but  a gift  of  the 

it  was  m lieu  of  their  village  of  Sudisana,  first  granted  to  the  Bhadrdyant  that 
Samaiipada  was  afterwards  given  by  the  king.  The  village  appears  to  have  been 
gnen  m charge  of  one  Dharmasetu  who  was  probably  manager  of  the  cave  The 
revenues  of  the  village  were  assigned  as  a fund  whose  interest  was  to  be  used  fo? 
the  benefit  of  the  recluses  living  m the  cave  and  there  are  some  technical  Xases 
specifying  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the  village  which  are  not  understood 
reSardmg  the  gant  of  Samaiipada  village  is  mentioned  as  havhig  been 
made  by  the  same  persons  as  those  who  prepared  the  deed  regarding  Sudisana  and 
the  orders  on  the  subject  are  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  command eSn  nWf 
Medhuna.  The  deed  of  gift  was  touched,  that  is  accepted  by  the  kina  in  his  roval 
camp  at  Limkata,  and  the  document  and  writing  after  they  were  touched  bv  the 
king  were  given  away  on  the  seventh  day  of  a summer  fortnight  of  the  year  22  ^The 
date  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  inscription  records  the  timfwhen  the  orde? 

’ jlle  se°ond  date  at  the  end  of  the  inscription,  about  three  years  later 
whicVt^Vn^^^^  thi8deed  and  - Probably  the  date  on 

3 Bead  amacham.  4 Bead  amhaJchetam.  s Read  parihdmm. 
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[«]  wiw  srrr  3T#jiw3T'fi  ^usu- 

fqqfq'q;  ^^srrciqftciKm  R ^fl  q qkdht 
qf<^f% 

ft]  y%  =qe  Rvifftibq  <pr  RRwr  mt  gfaqR1 
sn'JTrf  3?^%^  ^cTr  qfiarrqq’it: 

g-qiRRr 

ft]  syr  qf%q;r  uq#t  K torr  ^ ft#  \ m- 
qqq2  q^r 

Sanskrit. 

ft]  fas  uqprr  %siwr  RRq^RrqrusMqur 
qqfqRqvRrqr  nfaqr$q*.  RfaRqiRr 
ft]  amici'  jtr%%  vqft  rvjqtfta  ufa  arq- 
?q;^r?qi  qc%yqqr?[ifaqi  qriRT3%:T  iftfi 
faq%q- 

ft]  51%  % v°  yqswyq  ftq%*T5i%  $r  ^ ° ° 
sfa  qqfalyqRftii'faRr  foauq 
=qrw  srrt  qfftit 

ft]  tvrpt  srqrqvr  srptri  srvwrri  RnxRr 
MRRqTftfrftqr  s <##qR#:  qfqsX 
ft]  qjfyrFr  hqqfftRTRR  faqRT%kq  Rqfq'w- 
c^ifqTcqjr  raqgqhr  urt  q^RvfabrcqifaciT 

ft]  ^xrr  qfpq  urr  K vitrif  R tvrt  \ rft- 
rrtt  #. 

Translation. 

To  the  Perfect  one.  From  Bendkataka  of  Govarclhana, 
which  is  the  camp  of  victory3  of  the  Vaijayanti  army4,  the 
illustrious  lord  Satakarwi,  son  of  Gautami,  commands  the 
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i As  the  letters  a and  su  are  similar,  the  reading  may  be  avhyena. 

3 Th^phrase^ir?  the  text  is  vijayahhadhdvdrd  Sk.  vijaysJcandhavdrdt,  that  is  ‘ from 
the  camo  of  victory’.  SJcandhdvdra  means  a capital  or  camp  and  mjayas/candhavdra 
a camp  established  in  a country  where  victory  has  been  obtained.  Such  encamp, 
ments  often  become  capitals.  Thus  one  of  the  Valabhi  copper-plates  mentions 
vijayasJcandhdvdrdt  khetakavdsakdt , ‘ from  the  camp  of  victory  established  at  Khetaka 

/K.  lie  da  or  Kaira  in  Gujarat)  ’ ; so  also  vijayasJcandhdvdrdt  MagJiavanavasaJcat,  that  is 
fmra  the  camp  of  victory  established  at  Maghavana  (Mahuva)  in  Kdthiawdr. 

4 This  may  mean  the  army  of  the  city  of  Vijayanti  (see  below,  Remarks)  or 
Vaijayanti  may  be  the  name  of  the  army  itself. 
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minister  Vishnupdlita  in  Govardhana,  that  (whereas)  there  is 
at  the  present  day  a field  in  the  village  of  Aparakakhadi 
(Aparakakshati  1)  owned  by  Rishabhadatta,  and  (measuring) 
200  nivartanas,  this  our  field  (measuring)  200  nivar tanas,  we 
give  to  the  Tekirasi  ascetics  of  this  (mountain).  We  grant 
rights  (immunity  ?)  in  connection  with  this  field.  It  is  not 
to  be  entered,  not  to  be  injured,  not  to  be  worked  for  salt  (?), 
to  be  freed  from  all  ordinary  local  dues  (?).  These  are  the 
immunities  granted  to  this  field.  This  document  has  been 
written  here  by  Suviya  (Suvirya) ; it  has  been  commanded  by 
the  minister  Sivaguta  (Sivagupta)  ; touched  by  the  great  lord. 
The  plate  (which  was)  kept1 2  (was)  given  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  fortnight  of  the  rainy  season  in  the  year  18  for  the 
use  of  recluses. 

Transcript. 

(Line  6 of  4 continued)  3^3 

M Wt  UtcrfrT’JrTO’  FcLFiFR  ^ sYrHcRT 

jtIwt  [3?jt]  % srur- 

cRTT  qq3 

qcRt  V-T  'RcT 

TTcFRcfR  ’T^jRTR  R^q  3TR  qiiqRg 
3R4  cf  q 

k.1  qqR^5  qf  q nnfr  q qRof  ^ qrq  qqrfq 

•RRR'  <3iT  cTcTT  <^iR 

iqURR  Rf  q ^°piR  qqq 
R°]  *qqq  Rqq°T  RT  \°°  cR  ^ iq?R  Tftfrt 
itcUR  aTTfle  3Rt*R  SRStf- 

RT1%  iTd R VTTF ? URT  =q 
CH]  qqr|  q qftffb't  qufe-r  ^q  =qq 

=q  qq  fqqwq  qfqqq  3TTJR  qrJqniW 
Rqq?Wr  %%  qqqk  t s 
W wr  8 fqq%  tq*r  <\  q[q]McRr9 
qisr  fqqqr  fqqqr 
qvv  \ 8 R*§MTO  ^ frqq  \ o 


1 ‘Kept’  seems  to  show  that  the  plate  was  detained  for  some  time. 

2 Read  Samakasa  as  line  7 has  Sdmako.  3 Read  evam.  4 Read  datam. 

5 Read  vikasate , 6 Read  khetaparihdram.  7 Read  rakliiyam. 

8 There  is  no  ni  in  the  original  ; it  is  suggested  to  give  meaning  to  the  text. 

8 The  second  letter  va  has  been  suggested  as  otherwise  pujitina  gives  no  sense. 

Puyajitind  katd  probably  for  Sk,  pravrajitdndm  krite  is  used  here  like  tapasana  katd 

in  inscription  4. 
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Sanskrit. 

[§,]  JTfa#f  stfjtfsfht 
|>]  nit  JTRTifts^  sCTcrpffi^itsqTsj  ^rh- 
rrrqrr  n^Fgf^tH  nrq’i%  frnr^  arrcfar 
stfRsq^ 

[<ri  ?rFisq-:  it'ct  f^nro^W 

^rfcr^'H^^x*  R^fXcF^rr  HFspqq  5rr*t 

^^tt  1jf^'  ^rf  m set 
[5,]  1%^  h =q  wnt  h q#t  ^ ffRt  qrtsprF- 

JT^F  spR^tF^  FMfF  SjFFJTFTRFcqt  cTcT  VtTFT 

q3F%X«TT 

p o ] faqHqHcf  \ ° o cTFT  ^ St^T  MK^li 

fe^Rpr.  stRF^T  SPIF^  3R^npircFqf  3RF- 
ST^TtH  H45FFcTqTRfFFT.q?  [<] 

/s 

[Hi  q?#TFtfR:  ITIflcT  ^ StRIFtfF*  ^ 

ppprth  ipftqfq-  Wcf  qTtqfnT^M  niqr: 
JTcTK^fe  H3iFFt  ^8 

r^]  qit  s feqit  *\  qqi^cFr^t  qrFX 

ftsp^-  f^:  wmt  \'i  W>rt  qfc  \ 
\<>. 


Translation. 

To  the  Perfect  one.  The  gift  by  the  minister  Sdmaka  from 
the  Queen  Health  to  be  inquired1  of  Samaka,  the  minister  at 
GovaXna,  at  the  command"  of  Jivasuta  the  queen  Dowager 
the  great  queen  of  King  Gautamiputra  tfatakarm,  and  he  to  be 
told  ‘ Here  we  had  given  a field  in  the  east  m the  village  of 
Kakhadi2  to  the  recluse  mendicants  living  m the  cave,  charitably 
riven  by  us  in  mount  Trirasmi.  That  field  is  being  cultivated 
(but)  the  village  is  uninhabited.  Such  being  the  case we  now 
L a hundred  (100)  nivartcmas  of  the  royal  field  m our 
Session  on  the  confines  of  the  city  to  the  recluse  mendicants 

of  Trirasmi. 
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We  grant  parihdra  (immunity  ?)  to  this  field.  It  is  not  to 
be  entered,  not  to  be  injured,  not  to  be  dug  for  salt,  and  to  be 
free  from  the  ordinary  dues  of  the  country,  with  all  kinds  of 
immunities.  Such  being  the  immunities  let  none  take  the  field. 

Do  you  record  here  the  'parihara  (immunity  1)  of  this  field,’  is 
the  command  of  Suviya  (Suvirya).  In  the  year  24  on  the  fifth 
(5)  day  of  the  fourth  fortnight  of  the  monsoon  months,  the 
writing  on  the  plate  has  been  engraved  here  at  the  command  of 
the  Queen.  The  documents  for  the  ascetics  (had  been)  prepared 

m the  year  24  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  second  fortnight  of  the 
summer  months. 

Close  to  cave  III,  on  a slightly  lower  level,  is  Cave  IV.  It  was 
originally  a dining  hall  or  sattra,  but  the  cracks  in  the  veranda 
ceiling  suggest  that  it  became  waterlogged  and  was  turned  into  a 
large  cistern  or  reservoir  by  hewing  out  the  rock  several  feet  below  f 
the  level  of  the  original  floor. 

Enough  of  its  upper  part  remains  to  show  that  it  was  in  two  : 
sections,  a veranda  and  an  inner  hall  about  twenty  feet  square  and 
nine  feet  high.  The  line  of  a bench  of  rock  that  ran  alone-  the  side 
and  back  walls  can  be  traced.  The  left  side  of  the  hall  is  irreo-ularly 
cut  or  is  unfinished.  The  entrance  into  the  hall  was  by  a doorway 
i?6  mic^e  °^'  the  hack  wall  of  the  veranda,  and  on  either  side 
ot  the  doorway  was  a window  with  strong  lattice  work  The 
veranda  is  19'  7"  broad,  5'  2"  deep,  and  6'  10"  high.  Water  seems 
to  make  its  way  through  the  ceiling  during  the  rains.  At  the  ends 
ot  the  veranda  are  recesses  which  appear  to  be  the  beginnings  of 
unfinished  cells.  In  front  of  the  veranda  were  two  "pillars  and 
two  pilasters  of  the  Satakarm  type.  Except  the  right  or  west 
pilaster  only  the  capitals  remain.  In  the  front  face  of  "each  capital 
are  two  elephants  seated  back  to  back.  In  the  right  pilaster,  the 
right  elephant  has  a driver  and  the  left  elephant  has  a driver  and 
two  riders,  a woman  of  rank  with  a man-servant  behind  her.  The 
woman  has  her  hair  rolled  in  a large  knot  on  the  back  of  her  head, 
and  sits  facing  the  visitor  coquettishly  arranging  her  hair  with 
mr  light  hand  and  holding  a handled  mirror  in  her  left  hand. 

er  servant  has  a beard  and  a monkey-like  face,  the  head  and  1 
ears  being  hid  by  a cap.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  what 
looks  like  a goblet.  On  the  next  pillar  the  right  elephant  has  a 
c river  and  a rider  and  the  left  elephant  a male  driver  and  two 
female  riders,  facing  the  visitor,  both  of  the  riders  wearing  their 
hair  m large  rolls.  /The  left  rider  has  both  her  hands  folded  over 
ici  head  as  if  making  a reverence  or  namaskdra ; the  riojit  rider 
leans  forward  on  the  elephant  resting  her  brow  on  her  right  hand. 

n the  second  pillar  the  right  elephant  has  a driver  and  two  women 
nders.  I he  right  woman  has  her  hair  in  a round  roll  and  is 
without  ornaments.  The  left  woman  has  a tasselled  headdress  and 
anklets,  and  her  right  hand  is  stretched  out  helping  a third  woman 
o mount  the  elephant.  The  left  elephant  has  a driver  and  a rider, 
l tie  capital  ot  the  left  pilaster  is  much  damaged.  The  right  elephant 
T?f  a ;Jr*ver  an^  tlie  left  elephant  a driver  and  two  women  riders. 

.le  s T e of  dress  seems  to  show  that  the  left  woman  is  the 
mistress  and  the  right  woman  the  maid. 
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The  ceiling  projects  about  one  foot  beyond  the  capitals  of  the  Chapter  XIV. 
pillars.  It  rests  on  rock-cut  imitations  of  wooden  rafters,  the  ends  pieces  of  Interest, 
of  the  rafters  projecting  and  being  alternately  plain  and  carved  into  nisik 

women’s  faces. . Some  holes  in  the  front  of-  the  rock  show  that  in 
some  cases  where  the  rock  gave  way  stones  were  dressed  and  fitted 
into  the  holes  to  look  like  the  ends  of  rafters.  Above  the  rafters  Cave  v- 
is  a band  in  the  rail  pattern  about  a foot  broad,  and  above  the  rail 
the  rough  rock,  which  is  much  broken,  projects  three  or  three  and  a 
half  feet. 

To  the  left  of  cave  IV.  is  a large  excavation  which  appears  to  be 
comparatively  modern  as  the  chisel  marks  are  different  from  the 
early  chisel  marks.  Much  of  the  rock  above  the  original  excavation 
has  been  blasted  with  gunpowder.  A small  runnel  of  water  trickled 
down  the  rock  at  the  back  of  this  excavation  and  was  carried  along 
a channel  to  the  sides  and  led  by  a groove  or  crevice  to  caves  IV. 
and  V.  which  are  now  used  as  cisterns. 


Gave  V.  is  close  beyond  this  excavation.  It  was  originally  a 
dwelling  cave  or  lay  ana  with  two  cells,  but  is  now  a large  cistern  with 
good  water.  The  rock  has  been  hewn  about  twelve  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  original  floor  and  a space  has  been  hollowed  in  front. 
A crack  in  the  ceiling  of  the  veranda  which  lets  in  water  is  probably 
the  reason  why  the  cave  was  turned  into  a cistern.  The  change 
seems  to  be  modern  judging  from  the  chisel  marks  and  from  the 
carving  of  a rude  Hanuman  in  the  back  wall  of  the  right  hand  cell. 
The  position  of  this  figure  shows  that  it  was  cut  while  the  floor  of  the 
cell  was  at  its  original  level.  The  chisel  marks  in  the  lower  part 
are  modern.  The  original  floor  was  almost  as  high  as  the  floor  of 
cave  IV.  or  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  terrace.  It  was  in 
two  parts,  a veranda,  and  two  cells  in  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda. 
The  cells  appear  to  have  been  plain  about  six  feet  square  and  about 
six  feet  high.  Each  cell  had  plain  grooved  doorways  as  high  as  the 
ceiling,  and  each  has  holes  for  a peg  and  for  the  monk  s pole  or 
valagni.1  There  is  no  trace  of  a bench.  The  veranda^  was  about 
10'  broad  and  4'  deep  with  in  front  of  it  two  eight-sided  pillars 
and  two  pilasters.  Both  the  pillars  and  the  right  pilaster  have 
disappeared.  Only  parts  of  the  left  pilaster  and  pillar  remain.  A 
band  of  rock  dressed  like  a beam  of  wood  rests  on  the  tops  of  the 
pillars  and  pilasters,  and  over  this  beam  a stone  eave  projects  about 
one  foot.  Over  the  eave  the  rock  is  carved  as  if  into  rafter  ends, 
and  above  the  rafter  ends  is  a band  of  moulding  and  over  the 
moulding  a belt  about  a foot  broad  carved  in  the  rail  pattern.  The 
rock  roof  which  is  now  much  broken,  projects  about  two  feet  in 


front  of  the  rail. 

Gave  VI.  is  close  beyond  cave  V.  Between  them  was  a cell 
which,  as  its  partition  wall  is  broken,  now  appears  to  be  part  of 
cave  VI.  Cave  VI.  is  a four -celled  dwelling  cave,  whose  floor,  like 
the  floor  of  cave  V.,  has  been  hollowed  out  and  turned  into  a large 
cistern.  Marks  in  the  right  cell  seem  to  show  that  gunpowder  was 


l The  valagni  was  used  for  hanging  the  monk’s  clothes  or  his  begging  bowl  on. 
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Cave  VI  I. 


used  in  blasting  the  rock.  The  cave  is  now  filled  with  earth  and 
stones. 

The  veranda  was  about  15'  broad,  5'  deep,  and  6'  6"  high,  and  there 
were  three  cells  m its  back  wall  and  one  in  its  right  end  wall,  making; 
the  whole  a four-celled  dwelling  or,  as  is  mentioned  in  inscription  6, 
a chaugabhbha  lay  ana.  In  the  walls  of  all  of  the  cells  are  holes  for 

__  _l  j p • i -I  i ^ ^ ^ plain  eight-sided  pillars 

and  two  four-sided  pilasters.  Along  the  tops  of  these  pillars  the 

rock  is  dressed  like  a wooden  beam  with  at  intervals  of  about  three 
ee  e projec  mg  ends  of  four  cross  beams  which  support  an  upper 
frieze.  Each  of  the  beam  ends  is  carved  into  a Buddhist  trident 
with  an  umbrella  over  the  middle  tooth.  The  frieze  above  rests  on 
ratters  whose  ends  stand  out  an  inch  or  two  from  the  face.  Above 
are  a small  and  a larger  band  of  rounded  moulding,  and  above  the 

moulding  a belt  of  rail  about  a foot  broad.  Above  the  rail  the  rock 
overhangs  about  three  feet. 

Li  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  between  the  doorways  of  the 
infour^ines^  ^ ^ ^ ^ deeP"cut  ancl  weli  preserved  inscription  (6) 

Transcript. 

favi  prcJTfTraff 

=qw  JfcfaiR  s-frg- 

S3  ^ 

fa^  wpfafl  ftrerfaer5 

Sanskrit. 

f srt- 

gsq-ijTrrcr  ^ ^ 

fa^  ^rgrs-fTr^  iWrRpi. 


Translation. 

To  the  Perfect  one.  A dwelling  cave  or  layana,  the 
meritorious  gift  of  the  merchant  Viragahapati  ( Sh . Yiragriha- 
pati),  a cell  of  his  wife  Nandasri,  (another)  cell  of  his  daughter 
Purushadatta  thus  a four-celled  dwelling  cave  layana  was 

made  (and)  assigned  to  the  assemblage  of  the  mendicants  of  the 
tour  quarters. 

Cave  VII.,  which  is  close  beyond  cave  VI.,  has  like  it  been  turned 
into  a cistern  which  is  now  filled  with  earth.  It  was  originally  a 

’ thfgVenitivftkeThe 

and  Kudrin^SptTon  23thTi;Th"S  insc.riI'*i““  2 has  BhaddmnfyTC  Bhaddyaliya, 

^VemoMya  (8k.  ^,4”.  Sfwest|l 

“ Bead  niydtitam.  The  third  letter  chi  in  the  original  seems  toTe  a mistake  for  ti. 
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dwelling  cave  of  one  cell  (about  7 X 6'  x 6'  6")  with  an  open  front.  Chapter  XIV. 
The  cell  had  a grooved  doorway  and  a benched  recess  in  its  right  piaces  0f  interest, 
wall.  In  what  remains  of  the  left  side  wall  of  the  open  front  there 
seems  to  have  been  a relic-shrine  or  chaitya.  In  the  back  wall 
of  the  open  front  to  the  left  of  the  doorway  is  an  inscription  (7) 
originally  in  five  lines  but  now  almost  defaced. 

As  the  letters  are  very  shallow  and  the  surface  much  worn  away 
no  impression  of  this  inscription  can  be  taken.  The  following  is  an 
eye  copy  : 

Transcript, 

afcRr- 

m r tq'W’T  [^°r] 


Sanskrit. 


^•rUTTORT  3TCRT- 


Jt 


Translation. 

A dwelling  cave  or  lay  ana , the  meritorious  gift  of  a female 
ascetic,  a nun,  and  the  female  disciple  of  Savasa.1  It  has  been 
granted  to  the  mendicant  priesthood  of  the  four  quarters. 

Gave  VIII.,  close  beyond  cave  VII.,  is  a small  dwelling  cave  or 
lay  ana,  consisting  of  a veranda  and  an  inner  cell.  The  cell  is  7 9' 
square  and  7 high.  In  the  right  wall  is  a benched  recess  7 2 
long,  2'  5"  broad,  and  2'  above  the  ground.  In  the  back  and  front 
walls  are  holes  for  pegs  and  for  the  monk’s  pole.  There  is  a grooved 
doorway  2'  V wide  and  6'  10"  high.  The  veranda  is  12'  5"  broad 
and  3'  9"  deep.  Originally  along  the  veranda  front  were  two 
eight-sided  plain  pillars  and  two  four-sided  pilasters  ; but  except 
their  tops,  the  left  pilaster  and  both  the  pillars  are  gone.  On  the 
east  face  of  the  right  pilaster  is  the  well  known  double  crescent 
ornament.  As  is  mentioned  above,  the  right  half  of  the 
veranda  floor  has  been  broken  j and  the  partition  wall  that 
divided  the  veranda  from  cave  VII.  has  been  blasted  away  with 
powder.  To  the  left  of  the  veranda  is  a cistern.  In  the  back 
wall  of  the  veranda  on  either  side  of  the  doorway  is  an  inscription. 
Inscription  8,  to  the  right  of  the  doorway,  is  in  one  line  of  distinct 
letters : 

Transcript. 

wrcrcw 


Gave  VIII. 


Inscription  S . 


N»  Cs 


i Savasa  appears  doubtful,  but  the  letters  cannot  be  better  traced,  Perhaps  the 
name  may  be  Sivasa  or  Sivast 
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Pdndu-Lena  Caves.  The  meritorious  gift  of  a dwelling  cave  or  layana  by  the 

Dasaka1 * 3 * * *  Mugudasa  (Sk.  Mrigudasa)  and  his  family. 

Inscription  9.  . Inscription  9,  to  the  left  of  the  doorway,  small  but  well  preserved, 

is  in  two  lines  of  clear  though  small  and  somewhat  shallow  letters  : 

Transcript. 

Id]  uirdnur  IN  ?v- 

[^]  3:?^  3TtR:#t 

fu«r  <^rr  ^ ^rfrwr  r%fu*R 

Sanskrit. 

Id]  uifaru*! 

iun#:  uufH  snrft  ^rr%gcdr- 
[^]  urnsfifv  w«uif^r  sot  «rurR«Tfuf 
^sorri'l^f  ^crwrer 

Translation. 

A dwelling  cave  or  lay  ana , the  meritorious  gift  of  Mugudasa7 
and  his  family,  one  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Chetika8  school. 

For  this  dwelling  cave  or  layana  a field  has  been  given  in 
Kardiahini  (village),  situated  in  the  west,  by  Dhamanandi  (Sic. 
Dharmanandi)  the  son  of  the  worshipper  Bodhigupta.  From 
(the  rent  of)  this  field  a cloth  (is  to  be  given)  to  a mendicant. 

Cave  IX.  Cave  IX.,  which  is  close  beyond  cave  VIII.  and  almost  opposite 

the  end  of  the  path  down  the  hill,  is  a small  dwelling  cave  in  two 
parts,  a veranda  and  three  cells.  Two  of  the  cells  are  in  the  back 
wall  of  the  veranda,  and  one  is  on  the  left  end  walk  The  cell  in  the 
left  end  wall  of  the  veranda  is  6'  5"  deep,  6'  7 " broad,  and  6'  3"  hio-h, 
with  a grooved  doorway  21  5"  wide  and  6'  3"  high.  In  its  back 
wall  is  a benched  recess  (2'  1"  x 2!  8")  and  in  its  right  wall  are 
holes  for  pegs.  The  left  cell  in  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  is 
5'  10"  deep,  6'  4"  broad,  and  6'  1"  high,  with  a grooved  doorway  2'  5" 

l Ddsaka  means  either  a slave  or  a fisherman,  probably  a slave 

f T1,ie  °f  Muguddsa  appears  in  the  original  like  a'  later  mya.  It  is  probably  a 
mistake  of  the  engraver  as  the  same  name  in  inscription  7 has  a distinct  mu. 

3 Bead  Dhamanandina.  4 Read  datam  khetam.  5 Read  apariliyam. 

0 Read  duvankam. 

The  Mugudasa  of  this  and  the  last  inscription  seem  to  be  the  same.  The 

explanation  probably  is  that  the  last  inscription  records  the  gift  of  the  dwelling  cave 

while  this  records  the  grant  of  a field  to  a monk  living  in  the  cave,  and  makes  mention 
ot  the  original  gift  of  the  cave.  It  is  true  that  the  attributes  of  the  giver  of  the  cave 
are  different  m the  two  inscriptions.  Still  that  both  inscriptions  are  in  the  same  cave 
and  that  the  name  of  the  giver  of  the  cave  is  the  same  in  both,  seem  to  show  that 
the  Muguddsa  of  both  inscriptions  is  the  same.  Chetika-updsakiyasa  shows  the  Buddhist 
sect  to  which  he  belonged  ; dasaka  shows  his  caste  or  race. 

8 Chetika  is  the  name  of  a Buddhist  school,  a branch  of  the  Mahdsamghikas. 
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broad  and  5'  11"  high.  In  its  back  wall  is  a benched  recess  ChapterXIV. 
(2'  2"  x 2'  2")  with  holes  for  pegs.  The  right  cell  m the  back  Places  of  Interest 
wall  of  the  veranda  is  8'  7"  deep,  8'  8"  broad,  and  6 8 . high,  wit  a 
grooved  doorway  21  9"  wide  and  6'  6"  high.  In  its  right  wall  is  a 
benched  recess  (2'  5"  x 2'  2 ").  A doorway,  2'  4"  wide  and  6 2 
hio-h,  in  the  back  wall  leads  to  an  inner  cell  6'  10"  deep,  7 4 broad, 
and  6'  7"  high.  In  its  back  wall  is  a benched  recess  (2r  8 x 2 9 ). 

In  the  seat  are  holes,  probably  modern,  for  fitting  a wooden 
frame-work.  Rope-rings  and  grain-hnsking  holes  in  the  cells  show 
that  the  cave  has  been  used  for  tying  cattle.  The  veranda  is 
4'  5"  deep,  19'  4"  broad,  and  7 1"  high.  In  its  front  are  two  pillars 
and  two  pilasters.  The  pillars  are  eight-sided  shafts  without 
bases  and  with  inverted  pot  capitals  of  the  $atakarni  type,  lhe 
pilasters  are  four-sided  and  have  the  double-crescent  ornament. 

On  the  front  faces  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  pilasters . are 
animals  which,  except  the  tigers,  are  well  carved.  On  the  rig 
pilaster  is  a single  tiger  with  his  right  fore-leg  folded  across  his  left 
fore-leg.  On  the  right  pillar  are  two  elephants  seated  back  to  back 
with  riders;  the  right  elephant  holds  a woman  by  his  trunk. 

The  left  pillar  has  two  well-carved  bulls,  the  right  bull  with  his 
head  close  to  the  ground  and  the  left  bull  biting  his  hind  foot.  On 
the  left  pilaster  is  an  antelope  in  the  act  of  rising. 

Five  broken  steps  lead  from  the  veranda  down  to  the  front 
court,  which  is  8'  long  and  14/  10  broad.  Its  floor  is  rough  and 
its  right  side  wall  is  broken.  The  left  side  wall,  which  is  entire, 
is  8'  long.  In  the  right  of  the  court  is  a cistern  full  of  earth.  . It 
is  surprising  that  so  well  finished  a cave  should  have  no  inscrip- 
tion. Below,  and  partly  under  the  front  court,  is  a large  cistern. 

Above  the  cistern,  on  a slightly  lower  level  than  cave  IX.,  is  a 
cell  too  small  and  plain  to  deserve  a separate  number.  Its  left 
side  wall  has  been  left  uneven  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  corner  of 
one  of  the  cells  in  cave  X.  This  port  has  been  bioken,  and  there  is 
now  a large  opening  into  cave  X. 

Cave  X,  close  beyond  this  cell,  is  a large  dwelling  cave,  alike  in 
plan  but  plainer  than  cave  III.  hat  ornament  there  is,  especially 
the  animal  pillar  capitals,  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  t ie 
carviim  in  cave  III.  Cave  X.  is  in  three  parts,  a hall,  sixteen  cells, 
and  a veranda.  The  hall  is  45/  6"  deep,  40/  broad  in  front,  and  44' ' 6" 
broad  at  the  back.  The  height  is  9r  9".  There  are  six  cells  m the 
back  wall  of  the  hall,  and  five  in  each  side  wall.  In  a recess  m the 
middle  of  the  back  wall,  between  the  doorways  of  the  third  and 
fourth  cells,  there  was,  as  in  cave  III,  a relic-shrine  or  cheat y a in 
half  relief  with  a dancing  woman  on  each  side.  Probably  about 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  this  relic-shrine  was  turned  into 
a large  figure  of  Bhairav  which  is  still  worshipped  and  covered 
with  red-lead.  The  figure  is  6'  high  and  2'  3"  across  the  chest.  It 
holds  a dagger  or  chhcLTO  in  the  right  hand  and  a mace  m the  left 
and  wears  a large  garland  or  maid,  which  falls  from  the  shoulders 
over  the  arms  to  within  three  inches  of  the  ankles.  The  head 
ornament  is  lost ; it  was  probably  a hood  or  a top-knot  of  curled  hair. 

On  either  side  of  Bhairav  the  dancing  women  which  belonged  to 
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the  relic-shrine,  are  still  kept  as  attendants.1  Over  Bhairav  the 
Buddhist  tee  capital  three  umbrellas  and  two  flags  may  still  be  seen. 
On  either  side  of  the  recess  and  on  either  side  of  the  tee  is  a hole 
probably  for  pegs  to  support  curtains  or  to  hang  flower  garlands  or 
ornaments  over  the  relic-shrine. 

The  cells  have  no  continued  bench  in  front  of  them  as  in  cave  III. 
and  their  floor  is  on  a level  with  the  hall  floor.  They  vary  in  depth 
from  T to  10',  in  breadth  from  7 ' to  9',  and  in  height  from  7'  to  8' ; 
they  have  grooved  doorways  about  21  3"  broad.  Each  has  a bench 
along  its  back  wall  21  broad  and  S'  high,  and  in  some  the  pegs  to 
support  the  monk’s  pole  or  valagni  remain. 

The  hall  has  one  main  door,  6'  1"  broad  and  9'  5"  high,  and  on 
either  side  of  it  a smaller  doorway,  each  about  2'  9"  wide  and  7'  6" 
high.  Between  the  main  door  and  each  side  door  is  a window,  the 
right  window  5 ' 2"  broad  and  S'  11"  high,  and  the  left  window  4'  11" 
broad  and  4'  2 " high.  All  the  three  doors  and  windows  have  grooves 
for  wooden  frames. 


The  veranda  is  37'  4"  broad,  9'  4"  deep,  and  11'  9"  high;  its  floor 
is  on  a level  with  the  hall  floor  and  its  ceiling  is  2'  higher  than  the 
hall  ceiling.  In  each  end  wall  of  the  veranda  is  a cell,  the  left 
cell  9'  deep,  7'  5"  broad,  and  7'  high,  with  a grooved  door  2'  9"  wide 
and  7'  high,  and  a bench  along  the  back  wall  21  5ff  broad  and  2'  6" 
high.  The  right  cell  is  7'  6"  deep,  8'  7"  broad,  and  7'  high,  with  a 
grooved  doorway  2'  10/r  wide  and  7'  high  ; and  along  the  right  wall 
a benched  recess,  the  bench  21  6"  high  and  2'  S"  broad.  In  front  of 
the  veranda  are  four  pillars  and  two  attached  pillars  or  three 
quarter  pilasters,  all  of  the  $atakami  type.  On  the  veranda  floor 
rest  four  plates  each  smaller  than  the  one  below  it.  On  the  top 
plate  is  a round  moulding  and  on  the  moulding  a large  water-pot 
about  V 6"  high  and  9'  6"  round.  From  the  mouth  of  the  water-pot 
rises  an  eight-sided  shaft  ending  in  an  inverted  pot  capital.  On 
the  bottom  of  the  inverted  pot  rests  a square  box  with  open  sides 
and  faces  carved  in  the  rail  pattern.  Inside  of  the  box  is  a 
rounded  moulding  carved  in  the  myrobalan  or  dmalaka  style.  Above 
the  box  rise  five  plates  each  larger  than  the  plate  below,  and  on  the 
top  plate,  separated  by  a beam  of  rock,  are  two  groups  of  animal 
capitals,  some  of  the  animals  real  others  fanciful.  Inside  the  veranda 
on  the  right  pilaster  are  two  animals  seated  back  to  back  ; the  right 
animal  a tiger  looking  back,  the  left  a fanciful  animal  with  curious 
branching  horns.  The  first  pillar  has  two  fanciful  animals  sitting 
back  to  back,  each  with  a tiger’s  body,  the  beak  of  a bird,  and 
uplifted  ears.  The  second  pillar  has  two  tigers  back  to  back.  The 
third  has  two  sphinxes.  The  fourth  has  a horned  goat  on  the  right 
and  a hornless  goat  on  the  left.  The  left  pilaster  has  two  tigers, 
the  left  tiger  looking  forward  and  the  right  tiger  resting  its  face  on 
its  crossed  fore-legs  ; the  position  is  natural  and  the  carving  good. 


1 The  image  of  Bhairava  is  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  Jaina  images  in  cave 
XI.  The  Jainas  worship  Bhairava  as  the  protector  or  agent  of  the  Jaina  church  or 
community ; not  as  the  terrible  god  of  the  $aivas  or  $Aktas.  The  Jainas  do  not 
offer  him  flesh  or  blood  sacrifices,  but  fruit  and  sweetmeats. 
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Outside  the  veranda,  on  the  front  face  of  the  capitals  returning  from 
left  to  right,  the  left  pilaster  has  a single  lion  with  a rider,  ihe 
first  pillar  has  two  bulls  back  to  back  with  a rider  on  each  ; the 
second  pillar  has  two  elephants  back  to  back  with  a rider  and  a 
driver  on  each  ; the  third  pillar  also  has  two  elephants  back  to  back, 
each  with  a driver  and  rider;  the  fourth  pillar  has  two  lions  back 
to  back,  each  with  a rider ; and  the  right  pilaster  has  two  e ep  lan  s 
each  with  a driver  and  rider.1 

In  the  veranda  are  four  inscriptions  (10,  11,  12,  13)  all  well 
preserved. 

Inscription  10,  on  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  below  the  ceiling, 
fills  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  about  forty  feet,  anc  is  ie  on^es 
inscription  in  any  of  the  Nasik  caves.  It  is . m ?• 

principal  part  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  firs  i -1  * 

It  is  inscribed  in  large  well-formed  and  deep-cut  letters  Its 
language  is  Sanskrit  mixed  with  a little  Prakrit.  . ^ secon 
third  parts  are  postscripts,  the  letters,  though  similar  m form 
and  equally  distinct,  being  smaller  than  m the  main  inscrip  • 
This  is  apparently  from  want  of  space,  as  the  second  PostsC11^ 
in  smaller  letters  than  the  first.  The  language  o o ‘ .? 

is  more  Prakrit  than  the  main  inscription  and  differs  horn  .the 
language  of  other  Nasik  inscriptions  especially  m avingrjoi 


Chapter  XIY. 
Places  of  Interest* 

Nasik. 

Pdndu-Lena  Caves. 
Cave  X- 


Inscription  10- 


Transcript. 

[\]  ilsT:  STSIRW  fr*nwi 

y°ir- 

q->  srmn  ^ 

f^wr^Rr-crnrRR- 

’rarei  ^ 

*N  r>  .10 

ftraR  iwr- 

n]  qqraVf  ^ 


1 The  lions  are  so  badly  carved  that  they  could  hardly  have  been  identified  as 

gotrisatasaka sradena  It  is  an  example  of  t-nsposition 

a04°E,t1adg3tdwtrnt  ^Correct  Sanskrit  wou°ld  be  Bhojayitra.  • Read  chatuhsdU. 
v CorrectSanskr'it  would  be  ^ « “ p ^"2  tfe 

» The  phiase  “ ™f“™and  not  by  punyatarakarena.  Correct  Sanskrit  would 

i 

tagrdllnuZld.  “ Correct  Sansknt  would  be  ubhay ataMram. 
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I’pegRyA*!  URy^  r^ru^r^  qA#!j 
for  §irfhi  f«rr  r 'fris'^r 

(small  letters) ^TJR^FiRTonrcRr  R 

ntfnl*?  R^rt  5 hr?  raj 

DO  if  y ht» *n  m^mr  s'crws^r#  =3  yrV 

hr  m TKrr^r  3>ar  cRhuriRr  htsiur  tr^r 

^ wr  '?#r  gfif&T  xr  jfrof^rr%  5<rrft 

jtrt  r 

(smaller  letters)  3cf  R RfifJTU  HRHSRoIU 

arrauiRH  ^h'ffr^rar  *[|r  ^RPT'nutNtit  rht? 

8 Q ^ 

8ooo  gu  Rffrrcr^  Hnufrarar  gRUTira  jWh 

^cfT  RR  ^5*1  RR 

M hr  wpw  forsrfr  hrhr 


It  is  needless  to  give  the  Sanskrit  of  the  first  three 

lines.  Of  the  two  Prakrit  postscripts,  the  Sanskrit  is  as 
follows  : 


(Postscript  i)  HiruwsRnr  r rrtfjfw  wiur 

huhhhhis;  Hr^racf 

M a r Hrarar:  iprrs^mRr  srhhsrtrt  r r%. 
^RTT  M ifltffr:  ^cTRafflfur  jr:  gRTURI  cRT  R iRr- 
piEf5Fr.‘  fR#py  r nrurraywrai  ^rfr  jjpt  r 

(Postscript  2)  3R3RI# H iN  RUflipWRr- 

^fRr  fjRR  8 ° 0 O q-R 

urt  ^rORRigTiTRirR  r^TPirWrr'JTJT^  rt- 

[^J  cragr?5nq-  hrpn^w  g^ru  HfiRR. 


1 Bead  parshadbhyah.  2 t>„  n , , „ 

42"“-“ 

sSSHEH^  r%^ 

make  his  meaning  plain.  1q  1 &ramniatically  inaccurate,  this  servt 

thl  ro^kTwherel^sTrf  SdifficSw®^1  « *er  dne  to  the  ^dne: 

and  the  letter  hi  which,  beiim  part  of  th  p mootlim§  xt>  n®  letter  has  been  engra 
has  been  cut  at  morettan  thi\E  ^1™  WOrd>  0n8hJ  ‘°  “™close  4 
7 Bathe  is  probably  for  hatha  (Sk  /,„ Qf  -n  ’ 7 Bead  datam  chdneru 

‘through,’  or ‘through  tL  aSucv  of’  );  ***?£•  s*ill.used  » Gujariti  to  . 
* Read  naganimdydm.  S l r ’ , „ , Read  P^satakam. 

B,ead  vtai  dparayam.  u pead  disdyam 
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Transcript . 

To  the  Perfect  one.  This  dwelling  cave  or  lay  ana  and  these 
two  cisterns1  were  constructed  in  the  Trirasmi  hilP  in  the 
Govardhana  (district)  by  the  charitable  Ushavadata,  the  son 
of  Dinika  and  son-in-law  of  Kshatrapa  (Satrap)  Nahapana  (ot 
the)  Kshaharata  (dynasty),  who  (Ushavadata)  is  the  donor  ot 
three  hundred  thousand  cows  ; who  has  made  gifts  of  gold  and 
steps  [reaching  to  the  water]  at  the  river  Barndsa3;  who  has 
fed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Brahmans  every  year  3 who  has 
given  [in  marriage]  eight  wives  to  Br&hmans  at  the  holy  p ace 
Prabhasa4  ; who  has  presented  rest-houses  with  four  verandas- 
and  pratisrayas 6 at  Bharukachha  (Broach),  Dasapura, 
Govardhana,  and  Porparaga,  and  provided  gardens  and  wells  ; 
who  has  made  the  rivers  Iba,  Parada,  Damana,  Tapi,  Karabena, 
and  Dahanuka  fordable  by  means  of  boats  free  of  charge  , who 
has  made  sabUs^  and  descents8  to  those  rivers  on  both  banks ; 
who  has  bestowed  in  gift  thirty-two  thousand  cocoanut  trees 


Chapter  XIV. 
Places  of  Interest. 

Nasik. 

P&ndu-Lena  Caves. 

Gave  X. 


1 The  text  has  imd  chapodhiyo  (Sk.  imau  cha  prahi).  Though  plural,  tma  18ta^ 
as  dual,  because  Prakrit  has  no  dual,  and  as  there  are  not  more  than  two 

near  this  cave.  One  of  these  cisterns  to  the  right  is  still  m use;  the  other  to  the 

left  has  probably  been  filled  with  earth  and  stones.  rVInral  nnm- 

2 Trirasmi  is  the  name  of  the  hill  in  which  these  caves  are  cut  The  plural  num 
ber  in  the  text  is  honorific  andis  commonly  found  in  Western  India  cave  ascriptions 
Compare  Valurakeshu  ‘in  the  VaWraka  hill’  m KArle  inscription  13  S< eparate 
Pamphlet  X.  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Western  India,  p.  33.  See  be  ow 

Re3nBdrmisi  is  probably  the  Bands  river  in  Pdlanpur.  See  below  Re“£Swat^! 
word  in  the  original  for  steps  is  tirtha  which  means  steps  leading  t , 

Suvarna  means  gold  or  a kind  of  gold  mohr,  and  the  whole  expression  means  w 10 
has  made  gifts  of  gold  and  built  steps  leading  to  the  water  s edge  , 

4 The  expression  means  who  gave  (in  marnage)  eight  wives  to  Brifomana ^at  the 
holy  place  Prabhasa.  As  for  Ashtabhdrydpradena,  it  is  a common  practice  ml 
for  the  rich  to  provide  the  daughters  of  Brahmans  with  money  enough  to  pay  their 
marriage  expenses.  Compare  Apihsar  2nd  Gupta  inscription  . 


ND 


Trf'^rrfq'crV'U  gr.  srt 

gee  also  Hemddri’s  Chaturvarga  Chinttaiani,  Danakiianda.  Kany^aina  Prakaraiia^ 
Bibliotheca  Indica  Edition.  Bat  the  use  of  the  word  bharya,  or wnfe,  i sug 
meaning.  Till  so  late  as  within  the  last  fifty  years  several  of  the  smallerK 
chiefs  and  other  rich  people  have  made  gifts  of  their  wives  t0.  ' theTr  ® Sue 

Purohits  at  Prabhhs  and  Dwdrka,  and  then  bought  them  back  by ffr,  „eJiod 

in  cash.  This  is  no  new  custom,  for  under  certain  circumstences  m the  Sfttra  penod 

the  sacrificers  or  Ydjam&ns  used  to  give  their  wives  to  the  V,"0 v?d4ta  cave  eight 
and  then  buy  them  back.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  i gave  eight 

of  his  wives  or  bhdryds  In  marriage  to  his  Prabh&s  priests  am  &to«-ether  thev 

= The  original  has  Chatuhmldvasatha.  If  the  two  words  are 
mean  ‘ a rest-house  with  four  doors  and  four  verandas.  X a ven  P dvasatha 

would  mean  a four-doored  room  with  verandas  on  all  four  sid  , 

would  mean  a rest-house  for  travellers.  ,xti10y>o  fond  and  other 

6 Pratisraya,  the  word  in  the  original,  means  an  alms  ou  e and  Saddvarts 

articles  are  given  in  charity,  something  like  the  modern 

■ Sabhd  is  a meeting  place.  It  here  probably  means  a place  on! he  nver  banK 

where  travellers  might  rest  or  where  Brdhmans  and  other  per  o.  g drinking  place 
8 Prapd  is  a place  for  drinking  water.  As  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a dr  g pi 
is  wanted  on  a river  bank  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  a dope > or  pte  on  the^bank 

(S.  upavdra  and  Guj.  ovard)  by  which  men  and  amnia  s nn^  P . local  usage 

» The  word  mula  literally  means  a stem  or  trunk  ; but  according  to > 

it  seems  to  be  used  for  tree.  To  this  day  in  Gujarati  documents  the  word  ttiad 
used  to  mean  a tree,  though  its  original  meaning  is  a s em  an" 
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in  the  village  of  Nanamgola1  to  the  Charaka  priesthoods3  of 
Pinditakavada,  Govardhana  Suvamamukha,  and  Rdmatirtha3 
in  «Sorparaga,  At  the  command  of  Bhatthraka  (Nahapana),^ 
I (Ushavadata)  went  in  the  rainy  season  to  release  the 
Uttamabhadra  (who  was)  besieged  by  the  Malavas.5  Those 
Malavas  fled  away  simply  by  the  great  noise  (of  my  coming) 
and  I made  them  dependents  of  the  Uttamabhadra 
Kshatriyas.0  Thence  I went  to  Pushkara  and  there  I bathed 
and  gave  three  hundred  thousand  cows  and  a village. 

He  (Ushavadata)  also  gave  a field  having  bought  it  through 
the  Brahman  Asvibhuti,  son  of  Varahi,  paying  the  full  value 
of  four  thousand  Karshapanas.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  his 
( Asvibhutks)  father  and  (is  situated)  on  the  north-west  of  the 
city  limits.  From  it  will  arise  the  (means  of  supplying)  the 
chief  (articles  of)  food  to  the  mendicant  priesthood  of  the 
four  quarters  living  in  my  dwelling  cave  or  lay  ana  J 


Inscription  11.  Inscription  11  is  in  two  lines  over  the  doorway  of  the  left  cell  in 

the  veranda.  Below  it  is  inscription  12. 


Transcript. 

177  7%  777  7777  7^7177  fftr- 

5 8 ftflTT'JTTr  7777T77  ffRRV  7X371717  $77*7 

713717 

Sanskrit. 

in:  7f777I  77777  3y717f7  71317717 

71777717  3ptt77T  77ft7T71  7773*17777: 


1 Ndnamgola  is  probably  the  modern  Ndrgol,  four  miles  north-west  of  Sani&n, 
(Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  291).  Though  now  little  more  than  a village,  it  was  formerly 
a place  of  trade  with  a landing  or  bandar . See  below  Remarks.  y 

Charaka  was  an  order  of  Brhhmanical  monks,  much  like  the  modern  KUkhm 
who  forced  charity  from  the  public.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  Jain  books 

As  the  inscription  reads  Sorpdrage  cha  Edmatirthe,  Rhmatirtha  is  probably  the 
modern  lUmakunda  reservoir  in  Sophra.  It  is  stone  built  but  much  filled  with  earth 
and  has  rums  of  temples  and  broken  images  round  it.  (Jour  B B R A Snr*  XV 

XF  Jr0.bably  * b“dy  of  Charakas  Hveci  fn  its  neighbour^ 
This  BhatUraka  or  lord,  at  whose  command  Ushavaddta  went  to  release  the 
Uttamabhadras,  was  probably  his  father-in-law  Nahapdna. 

• u Th+6  °+rlgTair  Vs  which  may  also  be  Sk.  MMayaih,  that  is,  by  the 

inhabitants  of  Malaya,  but  considering  the  interchange  of  y and  v in  Prakrit  it 
seems  better  to  read  Mdlavaih  as  Ushavadata  goes  thence  to  Pushkara  in  Rajput^na. 

The  Uttamabhadras  are  here  mentioned  as  a Kshatriya  tribe  ; as  far  as  is  known 
there  is  no  other  reference  to  this  tribe 

nf3heTTgfi  ^ °f  persons  in  the  language  of  different  parts  of  this  inscription  is  worthy 
of  * T?f  thm?e  dlief5  as  is  usual  in  grant  inscriptions,  are  the  impersonal  record 
of  acts  or  of  gifts  _ The  first  postscript  is  m the  first  person.  ‘At  the  command  of 
BhatUraka  I went  in  the  rainy  season  to  release  the  Uttamabhadra  who  was  besieged  by 

-w  10  thlfS  1 and  tt6,  BhatUraka  commanding  him  are,  is  not  clear.  In 
no  other  Ndsik  inscription  is  Ushavaddta  styled  Bhattdraka,  a title  which  implies 

sovereign  power  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  I is  Ushavadata  and  the  Bhattfcaka 
o oid  is  his  father-in-law  NahapJna.  The  second  postscript  is  in  the  third  person 
and  uses  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ‘ by  this,’  apparently  referring  to  the  ‘ by  me  » 
maya  of  the  first  postscript.  The  use  also  of  the  first  person  in  ‘ mama ’ mine  in 
the  same  postscript  shows  the  carelessness  of  the  writer 

cave  in JSpMo JthS“Ual  ^ ^ f°™  in  °rdinary  use  in  the  Westen  Mia 
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To  the  Perfect  one.  The  meritorious  gift  of  a cell  by 
Dakshamitra,  daughter  of  the  Kshatrapa  King  Nahapana  (ot 
the)  Kshaharata  (dynasty)  and  wife  of  TTshavadata,  the  son 

of  Dinika. 

Inscription  12  is  in  five  lines  close  below  inscription  11 ; each  line 
is  continued  on  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda.  Mr.  West  has 
separately  numbered  the  parts  of  the  inscription  on  each  wall  as 
Nos.  16  and  18.1  The  mistake  was  originally  made  by  Lieutenant 
Brett2  and  has  been  repeated  by  Professor  Bhanddrkar : 3 


Places  of  Interest. 

Nasik. 

Pdndu-Lena  Caves. 
Inscription  12. 


Transcript. 

[\]  few  ^ BBrafiTB  ub!  ww 

BWBB  BTfilcTU  'S'Wldd  BBB' 

dl^PfBB  ?B  faTTRicT  5BT4  BB  BBBfBfe 
W'FTR^n'- 

[^]  tb  f^fhr  ^ooo  hbb  BnjrcBB ^ IBitB  bF 
brtbtb5  brbtct  ^ 

^n^TtTuTT  BgBT  ^BBBBIBBTB  BFT1J 
fqqqq'  \ ooo  ^1%  TptBiUB7  BqTTiTBlBiTBdi'l-- 
[^]  q-  ^ooo  #r  qT3Bq#B?rRs  TdfPFTr 

srqf^did'Tr  qfBBnu  t.bt  ! 

5ooo  T qf|-%  BB  >#  BB  BR|qrB9 

pp|B  q'tHlT  fBBftBT10  BTIBBf11  B12 

RTB  qTBBTf^%  ^Bf  ijFFT- 

jy]  Jps14  ^ bib  bbirI  Bifed- 

qiB15  gBB|BIIPT  3TS  <■  0 0 0 <^B  B BB  RITBB1'’ 

RTBBBfiTB17  BIBB18  B 'BBBBlI  BflB19  dftcT  B- 

qtBB  BB  BB  « \ BdlBBIIPB  BBIB  ^TBi2  ° BB8  =t 

p]  TBIB  f^TBcf31  BBBBI  BBIB  BFFIIB  B BTBtFr- 

B^BfilB' Bcfft  V90000  BBIRUBT2' UBB  BBT 
f^q23  B5B  TTBBiBlt  BRR24  BlIcT* 


1 Jour, 

3 Trans 
6 Read 
10  Read 
13  Read 
16  Read 
19  Read 
23  Read 


B.  B.  R.  A. 
. Or.  Cong, 

mulam. 

chivariJcam. 

sahasram. 

savitam , 

charitram. 

trimsaJcam, 


Soc  VII  50.  2 J°ur,  B.  B.  R,  A.  Soc.  V. 

(1874)  331 , 334.  4 Bead  data.  5 Read  vasatdnam. 

7 Read  satam.  8 Read  satam. 

11  Read  barasaJcam. 


14  Read  mulam. 

17  Read  sabhdyam. 
20  Read  puvakam. 
23  Read  dinam . 


9 Read  vasavuthanam , 
12  Read  yam. 

15  Read  ndligeranam. 

18  Read  nibadham. 

21  Read  niyutam. 

24  Read  charitram. 
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R]  r%.t  ^ UiH  ^T^TTcT^T  smw 

^qrqvr  ^mrrvr  tWtqrpqr  qqrq- 

^rgRrqnqt  ^ Prcffcrcf 
qqwmfw- 

P]  m vIrt  ^ooo  uqrq  =qrqr?urq.  qqqnJT^ 

55q%  TOcri  qfqsqrlt  ^rqiqrqru'qqqT  =q.  q-q  =q 

qnqTq'qr:  qqqq:  jfrq’tqqiqqsqFj  qir- 

feqrprqq^  ^o°°,  qfe:  srrqqiuq;  sttvftt^- 

TiT’Tirr- 


m 

R] 


ffe:  qrkqqfqq^ ; qjr  =q  qrrqfqsrr 
srwcOrrsqT,  ffeqRqr.  ^cev^pqqqTUf# 
I2  q-  qTcT^  uit,  qqqf  frr  e*f%  qqffocTHT 
PTg®ri  rquli  qqNiqq-  ’qtqrqr  qrfqr.  qquii^r 

S^HTf  qT7R!qfcT%  «RT:  fSFT 


3ff.  qrrqufft  =q  urq  fq»q^qq:  ^xrrfr  ?rn%- 
%*Pqi  q^wq^r  <C°oo.  qqg  sqrf^cf 
tqwrrqf  Prq;j  =q  ijrwqr  =qftq  qqtfq.  qqf- 
qq  %\  qrr^fqr^  qr^^li  qfqr, 

qq««n 

q’^qrfJrfrF  qqspgt  qq‘«rr  qin^q-^:— qq- 
qfq°TfT^Wf^T  ^THfrTvsoooo  q>qfqj|^  g^uj- 
^cqr  qqom^^qT:  5?q. 
mq^qr  qftq  ^tifcr4. 


Translation. 

To  the  Perfect  one.  In  the  year  42,  in  the  month  Vaisakha, 
Ushavadata,  the  son-in-law  of  Kshatrapa  Nahapana  (of  the) 
Kshaharata  (dynasty)  and  son  of  Dimka  gave  this  dwelling 
cave  to  the  assemblage  of  the  four  quarters,  and  he  also  gave 
three  thousand  (3000)  Karshapanas  as  permanent  capital  to 
the  assemblage  of  the  four  quarters,  which  (Karshapanas)  are 


1 The  original  has  eto  in  the  singular  corresponding  to  Sk.  etasmdt.  The  gram- 
matical connection  requires  etebhyo  in  the  plural,  but  the  Prdkrit  idiom  seems  to  have 
allowed  the  singular  eto. 

3 expression  means  not  2000  chivarakas,  but  two  thousand  for  chivarakas. 

' bee  note  1.  4 The  text  may  be  also  construed  charitratah  iti. 
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for  the  price  of  clothes1 2 3  and  kusanas 3 for  those  who  live  in 
this  dwelling  cave.  These  Karshapanas  have  been  entrusted 
to  the  guilds  living  in  Govardhana,  2000  with  one  guild  of 
weavers  (yielding)  interest  one  hundred  padikas,  and  1000  with 
another  weaver  guild  (yielding)  interest  seventy-five  padikasl6 
These  kdrshdpanas  are  not  to  be  given  back  \ their  interest  is 
to  be  enjoyed.  Of  these  (Karshapanas)  from  the  two  thousand 
for  clothes,  yielding  one  hundred  padikas  interest,  a cloth  for 
the  rainy  reason  is  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  twenty  mendi- 
cants living  in  my  dwelling  cave  during  the  rainy  season ; and 
(from)  the  thousand  yielding  seventy-five  padikas  interest  (is 
to  be  given)  the  price  of  kusana.  (Also)  eight  thousand  cocoa- 
nut  palms4  (have  been)  given  in  the  village  of  Chikhalapadra 
in  the  Kapura  district.5  All  this  has  been  related  before 
the  council  of  merchants  ; and  it  has  been  engraved  on  the 
doorway  front  and  speaks  (my)  work. 

Again  what  he  (I)  gave  (had  resolved  to  give)6  formerly  in 
the  41st  year  on  the  fifteenth  (day)  of  the  bright  half  of 
Kartika,  this  former  gift  has  been  settled  on  the  venerable  gods 
and  Brahmans  on  the  fifteenth  (of  Kartik  1)  in  the  45th  year. 

(This  gift  is)  seventy7  thousand  Karshapanas,  the  value  of 
two  thousand  suvarnas  counting  thirty-five  kdrshdpanas  for  one 
suvarna . (This  inscription)  sets  forth  (my)  work  (standing) 
on  the  front  of  the  doorway. 

Inscription  13  is  over  the  doorway  of  the  right  veranda  cell.  Inscription  13. 
It  is  letter  for  letter  the  same  as  inscription  10.  It  is  inscribed  in 
three  lines  in  well  cut,  well  formed,  and  well  preserved  letters  : 

Transcript, 
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1 Chivarika  literally  means  one  who  wears  a monk’s  dress,  or  chivara,  that  is 
a monk  ; in  the  text  the  word  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense  of  the  dress  or 
chivara  itself. 

2 The  text  has  Kusana  ; this  word  is  of  uncertain  meaning.  It  may  come  from 
ku  + asana,  that  is,  coarse  food  given  to  mendicants;  or  it  may  mean  a mat  (Sk. 
kasaya),  a RisVs  seat,  or  it  may  be  kusaya  (the  mendicant’s)  drinking  vessel. 

3 Padika  is  another  name  for  the  coin  kdrshdpana  ; it  is  used  m this  inscription 
instead  of  kdrshdpana  when  per  cent  has  to  be  expressed, 

4 The  word  in  the  original  is  mula  and  means  a tree.  See  above  p.  571  note  9. 

5 KdpurdMre.  The  word  in  the  text  means  in  the  Kdpura  Uluka.  The  compound 
is  to  be  dissolved  Kapur e dhriyante  yasmdditi  kapurdhdrah , that  is  the  Kdpura 
Taluka  at  whose  head-quarters  (Kdpura)  all  taxes  and  cesses  of  the  whole  tdluka  are 
gathered.  The  word  dhdra  is  commonly  found  in  Valabhi,  Chdlukya,  and  Rdshtra- 
khta  copper-plates  in  this  sense. 

6 Datam,  The  word  in  the  original  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  samkalpitam , 
that  is  resolved  to  give.  It  is  a common  custom  in  India  to  make  a samkalpa  of  a 
gift  with  a libation  of  water.  After  this  has  been  done  the  gift  is  made  whenever 
the  donor  finds  it  convenient  (Hemddri’s  Chaturvarga  Chintdmani,  Ddna  Khanda, 
Bibliotheca  Indica  Edition).  In  the  present  case  the  donor  appears  to  have  made 
the  samkalpa  of  the  gift  in  the  year  41,  and  the  gift  itself  in  the  year  45.  The 
engraver  appears  to  have  omitted  the  name  of  the  month  after  45,  though  he  gives 
the  day  panarase  ‘ fifteenth  ’. 

7 The  word  in  the  text  is  satari  which  corresponds  to  the  Mardthi  word  for  seventy 
sattara  and  to  the  Gujardti  sitter  a. 
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Sanskrit. 

1%,-j  Tm:  STfUcTFT  5WJ  JTfTFT- 

Translation. 

To  the  Perfect  one.  The  meritorious  gift  of  a cell  by  Dakha- 
mitra  (Sk.  Dakshamitra),  daughter  of  Kshatrapa  Nahapana 
(of  the)  Kshaharata  (dynasty),  and  wife  of  Ushavadata,  son 
of  Dinika. 

Above  the  animal  capitals  is  an  outstanding  frieze  about  two  and 
a half  feet  broad  supported  on  a beam  which  runs  from  end  to  end 
under  which  at  intervals  of  about  a foot  are  imitations  of 
wooden  rafters  whose  ends  stand  about  two  inches  beyond  the 
outer  face  of  the  beam.  Above  the  beam  with  the  outstanding 
rafter  ends  is  a plain  rounded  moulding  about  four  inches  broad, 
and  above  the  moulding  a belt  of  rail  about  a foot  broad  with  three 
horizontal  bars.  Over  the  rail  are  two  narrow  lines  of  moulding. 
Above  these  the  rock  roof  projects  about  5'  6".  Five  steps  lead 
down  from  the  veranda  to  the  front  court,  of  whose  floor  almost 
no  trace  remains.  On  either  side  of  the  court  is  a recess,  with  a 
band  of  rail  above.  In  the  right  wall  of  the  left  recess  is  a figure 
of  Bhairav  similar  to  that  in  the  hall  except  that  his  ornaments  are 
clearer  as  he  is  less  thickly  covered  with  red-lead.  Over  his  head 
is  a canopy  of  seven  snake-hoods.  He  wears  large  earrings,  a serpent 
necklace,  armlets,  and  bracelets  wrought  with  the  beaded  pattern 
called  ghugharmdl.  Round  his  waist  is  a massive  belt.  His  left 
hand  rests  on  a mace  and  in  his  right  is  a dagger.  A garland  hangs 
to  near  his  ankle.  O11  either  side  of  Bhairav  are  small  modern 
female  figures  probably  in  imitation  of  those  within  the  hall. 

There  are  two  weather-worn  inscriptions  (14  and  15)  in  the 
court.  Of  Inscription  14  which  is  on  the  right  wall  of  the  court  the 
weather  has  worn  away  the  beginning  of  each  line,  the  injury  in- 
creasing from  the  top  downwards.  After  the  first  eleven  lines  there 
is  an  empty  space  with  room  for  two  or  three  lines  and  then  about 
four  lines  of  writing.  These  may  be  two  independent  inscriptions 
or  parts  of  the  same,  but  the  ti  (Sk.  iti)  at  the  end  of  the  first 
inscription  favours  the  view  that  the  inscription  is  complete.  The 
lower  lines  will  then  form  a postscript.  As  the  greater  part  of  the 
inscription  is  mutilated  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a complete  transla- 
tion. The  following  is  an  incomplete  transcript  and  translation, 
line  by  line,  of  what  remains.  The  bracketed  letters  in  the  tran- 
script are  suggestions  : 

Transcript. 

[11%  STfir]  cRT  SHTW  •Tf'THR  STUTT1 


1 The  first  letters  left  in  theTrst  line  are  tasa  Jcshatrapasa.  The  inscriptions  already 
given  suggest  that  rdjno  Jcshahard  are  the  missing  letters.  Similarly,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  line,  seven  letters  seem  to  have  been  lost.  As  the  lines  show  one  letter 
more  lost  than  those  missing  in  the  first  line,  and  as  jama  are  the  last  letters  of  the 
first  line,  it  seems  probable  that  the  missing  letters  may  be  tu  Dinikaputrasa  which 
are  common  in  other  inscriptions  and  would  fill  the  vacant  space. 
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TOR  STOURT  TOR>T| 

%W  <to^ftrto%2  [tojYI 

Pitot]  %3. 3?;frrrtTflT  ^rtotur 

prro]  R4  srr^r^nr  fro-  torr 

pTTOcri]5  WTTOTR  TOT  TOR 

[|R] [TO]  cTT6  ^TRj  RTOTRR  TOT 

TOUT 

[^] - TOT  TO 

pp-fcR] «ttst Rfft  totrr  s 

gsrqiror  r tor1  to 

- ^TcT 
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— — [vr]  TOcTT  3TTOTT 

_ [to]  qRRT  ^0,0  GO 

-_ RTOTcftf 

___ TOTO 

Sanskrit. 

[TO'-  STITT]  TOT  TOTTOT  TOTTTOT  RRT 
P^RTT'JTOT]  TORT  TOTTOTOT  *TTOT!J 
%%5[  3TTf«JTOTORI  '-Wit 

[ttror]  % 3Tf  jtr  totott 

[HTO]  R 5TTTOTT  TO5R  TOTO 

[r] sTT5tV*TT  TOT  TOR 


l It  is  not  possible  to  suggest  the  missing  letters  before  Chenchine  (^)  as  they 
probably  are  names  of  places.  # . . , ,,  f ih  letter  ra  and  may  be  a split  in 

thl^mhir^r 

^3  ^As*  c/iAe  i^  th^firttletber^reserred1  anA-s  ^^^eing^a^o  ^ men.tione^ll^'another 
beinff  the  only  place-name  ending  in  chtia,  ana  oemg 

inscription  of  Ushavadhta,  Bantte  may  per  aps  words  together  reading 

4 The  letters  preceding  to  are  probably  bhagava , tne  two  w & 

bhagavato  Brdhmandh  as  in  other  inscriptions  , thc  other  missing  letters 

5 As  a doubtful  tam  appears  and  the  initial  letters 

are  probably  bhagava.  As  the  last  let  missing  letters  of  the  seventh  line  are 

of  the  seventh  line  are  tam  devanam,  the  missing  letter  u 

pr«° Sd  ,tl^apradasya  bha3am • 1 Read  devdnam. 

b 23—73 
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IWr  ^rr 

srf  u 

[FFT] JRf  3VT 

srrsFfwft  fsit  qroWri  5 

=q  1TFRT  cTFJ 

^ 


*riTq#r  srr§FTr 

[f? ] stt&t  q^vra^.  0 , o o o 

-----  'jfaiFrt  ?frq 

qF3TT. 

Translation. 

Lines  1 and  2.  In  the  usual  deeds1  of  $aka  Ushavadata 
(bk.  Rishabhadatta)  son-in-law  of  the  Kshatrapa  King  Naha- 
pdna  (of  the)  Kshaharata  (dynasty)  and  son  of  Dimka, 

(3) . . . , . in  Chechina,  in  the  city  of  Dahanukd,  in 

Kapura.  ’ 

(I)  in  (Bharuka)chha,  in  Anugrama  ?2,  of  the 

Ujeniya  (IJjjain)  branch. 

(3) The  venerable  Brahmans  dine  hundred 

thousand. 

(3)  • • (Of  the  donor  of)  a hundred  thousand 

cows  to  venerable  Brahmans. 

(0 Gave  to  gods  and  Brahmans 

(3) (Of)  the  KshaharaTtal  on  the  fifteenth  of 

the  bright  half  of  Chaitra. 3 

(9)  • By  Usha[vadata]  (Rishabhadatta)  the 

donor  of  a hundred  thousand  cows. 

(10)  • • To  Brahmans  at  the  river  Barnasa. 

01) . . . And  in  Suvarwatirtha  is  known  of  it. 

(12)  . .......  . Finis. 

Lower  Part. 

(13)  Venerable  Brahmans. 

(II)  Fifty  thousand,  50,000. 

(15)  On  the  full-moon  day  in  the  sacred  place. 

(16)  


The  word  in  the  original  is  netyalcesu , probably  Sanskrit  naityJceshu,  meaning  daily 
or  usual  acts.  It  would  seem  that  Ushavadata  had  made  it  one  of  his  daily  acts  to 

teed  a number  of  Br&hmans,  of  the  Ujjayini  branch  at  Chechiya  and  the  other 
places  mentioned. 

the  word  in  the  original  is  anugamamhi  which  may  be  taken  for  Sanskrit 
Anugrdme , that  is,  in  Anugrdma  village.  If  there  is  no  place  called  Anugr&ma,  it  may 
that  is  in  every  place,  Chechina,  D&hdnu,  Broach,  and  others, 
he  eighth  line  contains  the  date  but  the  year  is  lost  in  the  missing  letters,  the 
month  and  day  only  appearing. 
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Inscription  15  is  on  thG  left  wall  of  the  court.  The  fir^t  seven 
lines  are  entire  but  uneven,  as  the  space  is  taken  up  by  the 
trunk  of  one  of  the  elephants  in  the  capital  of  the  left  pilaster. 
Of  the  whole  inscription  thirteen  lines  can  be  read  and  a line  or 
two  are  lost.  The  letters  are  not  deep  cut ; and  time  and  weather 
have  worn  away  the  right  side  of  the  inscription.  The  letters  differ 
in  their  form  from  Andhra  letters  and  are  much  like  the  letters  used 
by  the  Kathiavad  Kshatrapas.  The  language  is  Sanskrit  with  a 
mixture  of  Prakrit  like  that  of  the  fvshatrapa  inscriptions.  The 
letters  shown  in  brackets  in  the  transcript  are  too  weather-worn 
to  be  read.  These  are  suggested  as  they  appear  probable  and  in 
accordance  with  the  style  of  the  inscription : 


m 

m 

m 

m 

[M 

* 


V9 


tks  — 

M 

[x] 

[H 


[U 
[UJ 

ni 

n«] 

m 

[H] 

m 

■ « 

iV 
r 

V9  ' 


Transcript. 

t%hf  ui  : Wthjwr 

tern  wt  (ft) 

q-  tjqq-1 2 3  grtcTF  *FWFr 

JT'WFTFT  [m] 

m 

RFFIRST- 

oqg  arrirar  [ft]  *Tcng  Vfrij  tt  t: 

f ^ qRFFT 

\ ooo  t \ - - ~ 

- - [*] 

nqr:  5T3TFT  FR  \ 0 0 fcFFiqqqrWRT  ^fTcTF  ~ “ 

gW  =q  qqqTFTT  =qcTTFq 

^PRF  - _ ^SSffcTf^I 


Sanskrit. 

Fit  ftrqwrFlrgqFT 

FfaFFr  *T3pn  ^ ft- 
sqq^  8 FRFFRR7T.  \\  [*^t] 

^TT  q=rrq1  Wr^°TT  fTt^T  F’WFT- 

Frqqr  f'Wftft  t^u  ^ 

iSIF^Fr^FF^TFr^F^fir — 


-RFF- 


1 The  two  letters  Mddha  are  a little  doubtful. 

2 For  A bhirasyasvarasenasya  read  Abhirasyesvarasenasy  . , 

3 For  etdya  puvaya  read  etdyam  puvayam . Read  samgnasya 
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[ * ] ®ni  srmciRNRrrg  in# 

[\ °]  ? o => o ®rre*rf^%<jqT:  I;  ^ %. 

[HJ  °qn  ^TRri^r  ^oo  fa5%qr$roqr  ?rtt  [r%] 

[^]  qir  =q  qrrqfw 

HVI 


j rujnaiauon. 


Cave  XL 


lo  the  Perfect  one.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  fourth 
fortnight  of  summer  in  the  year  nine  of  the  King  the  Abhira1 
Isvarasena,  son  of  Abhira  /Sivadatta  and  son  of  Madhari  (the 
Queen)  ; on  the  aforesaid  day  a permanent  capital  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  all  beings,  by  the  female  worshipper 
Visfmudatta,  a d’akanika,  daughter  of  f?akagnivarman,2  wife  of 
Garaapaka  Kebhila3  and  mother  of  Ganapaka  Visvavarman, 
for  medicine  for  the  sick*  among  the  assemblage  of  mendicants 
rom  the  four  quarters,  living  in  the  Trirasmi  mountain  monas- 
tery, was  deposited  with  the  present  and  future5  (come  and  to 

come)  guilds  residing  in Among  them  1000  Hrshapanas 

have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Kularika3  or  weaver 
guild ; two  (2)  thousand  with  the  Odayantrika?  guild  • five 

hundred  with  the  guild  ; hundreds  with 

the  oilmen  guild  ; these  Karshapanas 

Cave  XI.,  close  beyond  cave  X.,  but  on  a higher  level,  is  a smal 
dwelling  cave  or  lay  ana  consisting  of  a veranda,  a small  hall,  a cell 
and  a halt  cell  The  hall  is  IP  8"  broad,  6'  10"  deep,  and  6'  8"  high 
w!th  a grooved  door  2'  7*  wide  and  6'  8"  high.  In  its  back  wall  tc 

aw  ef  • t lsp,a  r f t 1 1 3 uee-p’ 5' 7"  broad’ and  as  hi?h  as  the  hai1 

ltS  i’at  T an,d  walls  1S  a continued  bench  2'  3"  high  and 
2 2 broad.  In  the  hall  to  the  right  of  the  back  wall  is  a small 


as 

oakamkd,  that  is,  a woman  of  the  tfaka  tribe,  E ’ 11 

+I1I  ? f?apaiai  ^PPearst°  .be  a professional  name  or  a surname  as  it  is  borne  both  h 

expression  gldnaparicharyd  or  service  to  the  sick  which  hf +v>  1 • the. 

their  religion,  the  word  giUna  is  used  in  the  same  slnse  “ °ne  °f  the“am  p0mta  C 

mean  ng  of^k  expresfion ?°thi?g  defil,ite  can  be  said  about  th 
come  ’fglindnX  : That is  prTse^fanTfutarrThe*116  8^lds  ‘c<~d  * 
that  interest  on  the  coital  investefwrth  tte  gufids  should  IXrVX 

members  then  living  or  by  those  who  may  come8  aft  XX  The^mtofth^ 

inscription  (12)  0lder  tha“ this 
guild.  g following  this  is  lost.  1 ilapeshaJca  is  the  Teli’s  or  oilmen’ 
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recess  which  in  later  times  has  been  broken  and  a hole  made  Chapte^XIV. 
through  to  the  first  cell  in  the  right  wall  of  the  hall  of  cave  X.  places  of  Interest 
That  this  is  only  a recess,  not  a cell,  as  it  would  have  been  had  not  the 
cell  in  cave  X,  interfered,  shows  that  this  cave  is  later  than  cave  X. 

There  may  have  been  a small  bench  in  the  recess,  but  as  the  lower 
part  is  broken  no  trace  of  the  bench  remains. . In  the  part  of  the 
back  wall  between  the  recess  and  the  half  cell  is  a blue  figure  of 
a Jaina  saint  or  Tirthankar,  of  about  the  eleventh  century.  It 
seems  to  be  Rishabhadeva,  the  first  Tirthankar,  as  his  hail  falls  on 
his  shoulders,  a peculiarity  of  that  saint.  The  figure  is  in  the  cross- 
legged  or  'padmdsana  mudrd  and  21  3"  high.  Below  his  seat  are  two 
tigers  looking  forward,  and  between  the  tigers  is  the  Dharmachakra. 

Near  the  left  leg  of  the  image  is  something  like  a small . child, 
probably  the  son  of  the  person  who  paid  for  the  carving  of  the  image. 

The  throne-back  of  the  image  has  on  each  side  the  usual  alligators  or 
makaras , and  round  the  face  is  an  aureole.  On  either  side  of  the  face 
a human  figure  floats  through  the  air  bearing  a garland,  and  outside  of 
each  figure  is  a small  fly-whisk  bearer.  Above  the  aureole  are  three 
umbrellas  each  smaller  than  the  one  below  it,  denoting  the  sovereignty 
over  the  three  worlds,  trciilokyddhipatyci.  At  the.  extreme  top  are 
two  floating  figures  with  fly-whisks.  In  the  right  wall,  to  the 
left,  is  an  image  of  the  Jaina  goddess  Ambika  and  to  the  right 
an  image  of  the  Jaina  demi-god  Xira  IVIanibha  dr  a.  Ambika  sits 
cross-legged  on  a lion  under  a mango  tree  in  which  are  a cleverly 
carved  monkey  and  some  birds.  In  her  lap  is  an  infant  and  to 
the  right  of  the  infant  is  a boy  with  a fly- whisk.  Ambika  has 
her  hair  in  a large  roll  drawn  to  the  left  side  of  her  head  , she 
wears  earrings  and  a necklace.  What  she  carried  in  her  right  hand 
is  broken ; it  must  have  been  the  mango  branch  with  fruit  which 
is  prescribed  in  Jaina  books.  To  the  right  of  the.  image  is  a standing 
figure  of  a bearded  man  with  an  umbrella  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
conch  shell  in  his  left,  probablv  a worshipper.  The  entire  image  of 
Ambika  with  her  lion  is  21  9"  high.  Manibhadra  is  a male  figure 
sittin°’  on  an  elephant,  his  toes  drawn  under  him,  and  his  hands 
resting  on  his  knees.  He  held  something  in  his  hands,  but  it  is 
too  broken  to  be  made  out.  This  group  is  3'  5"  high  including  the 
elephant.  He  wears  a four-storied  conical  crown  and  a sacred  thread. 

In  the  left  wall  of  the  hall  is  a cell  6'  2"  broad,  6'  5 " deep,  and  6'  8" 
hio-h,  with  a door  2'  5"  broad  and  6'  8"  high.  Its  floor  and  ceiling 
are  on  the  same  level  as  the  hall.  The  veranda  is  10  4 broad 
and  3'  11"  deep.  Its  floor  was  originally  on  a level  with  the  hall 
floor,  but  it  is  now  much  broken.  Its  ceiling  is  about  two  inches 
higher  than  the  hall  ceiling.  To  the  left  of  the  veranda  is  a 
benched  recess.  In  front,  above  the  veranda,  is  a band  of  rail 
about  a foot  broad  supported  on  a double  line  of  moulding  and  a 
beam-like  band  with  outstanding  rafter  ends.  At  present  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  veranda,  part  of  its  side  walls,  and  of  the  seat,  are 
broken,  and  there  is  no  access  to  the  cave  except  through  the  hole 
mentioned  above  which  must  have  been  made  in  later  times  to 
communicate  with  the  first  cell  in  the  east  wall  of  the  hall  of 
cave  X. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  to  the  right  of  the  doorway  and 
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ChapterXIV.  close  under  the  ceiling,  is  Inscription  16  in  two  lines.  The  letters 
Places  of  Interest.  are  deep,  distinct,  and  well  preserved  : 


Nasik. 

Pdndu-Lena  Caves. 
Inscription  16. 


Cave  XII. 


Inscription  17. 


Transcript. 

UJTWT  TqRtf. 

Sanskrit. 

TRsj  Rrqfqq'^qqTq'q'R' 

Translation. 

m Perfect  one.  A dwelling  cave,  layana , the  meritorious 

gift  of  Ramamnaka,1  son  of  the  writer  $ivamitra. 

Cave  XII.  is  close  beyond  cave  XI.  but  on  a lower  level,  being 
partly  below  its  veranda  floor.  It  is  a small  dwelling  cave  or  layana 
consisting  of  a veranda  and  a cell.  Of  the  veranda  no  trace  is 
left.  _ The  front  wall  of  the  cell  is  also  broken  and  the  cell  is  partly 
filled  with  earth  and  is  useless  as  a residence.  The  cell  is  1 V 10" 
broad,  7 11  deep,  and  about  8 high.  There  are  holes  for  the 
monk  s pole  or  valagni  and  along  the  right  wall  is  a benched  recess. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  to  the  left  of  the  broken 
doorway,  is  Inscription  17  in  five  entire  and  a sixth  part  line. 
The  letters  at  the  right  end  of  the  lines,  though  not  difficult  to 

make  out,  are  weather-worn.  The  inscription  is  otherwise  well 
preserved  : 

Transcript. 

wr  faf rto  f^rfcRT  vr2 

®r<qqr*rr%  <+ii^iM'T?fcT3  \ °o 

'Rt  fqqrb 


R] 

W 

R] 

[8] 

R] 

m 


m 

w 

R] 

C«] 

p] 

W 


Sanskrit. 

i^VrqfrqFT  skr  qq-HRif: 


uw  f^rqrrq'q'  ^Trrqr- 

qR5TqT%t  qirqfqTJT^  i o o 

-Tcfr  qqffqq^q  ^qr- 

r VcfR  qpfqr. 


1 There  is  an  anusvdra  distinct  on  ma  in  the  original.  It  may  be  a mistake  of  the 
engraver,  or  the  form  Rdmaranaka  may  be  a corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Rdmanyaka. 
Read  datd  cha.  3 Rea(j  saiamt 
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Translation. 

The  meritorious  gift  [of  a]  dwelling  cave,  layana , by 
Hamanaka,  the  son  of  V elidatta,  a merchant  and  an  inhabitant 
of  Chhakalepaka. 1 It  is  given  to  the  mendicant  assembly  of 
the  four  quarters  and  he  has  also  given  a permanent  capital  of 
a hundred  (100)  K&rshapanas  in  the  hands  of  the  congregation. 
From  this  a monk’s  cloth,  chivaraka , for  the  rainy  season  is  to 
be  given  to  the  ascetic  who  lives  (there)  in  the  rainy  season. 


Chapter  XIV. 
Places  of  Interest. 

NAsik. 

PAndu-Lena  Caves. 


Caves  XIII.  and  XIV.  are  close  to  one  another,  just  beyond  cave 
XII.  As  their  partition  wall  and  veranda  ceiling  are  broken 
they  seem  to  be  one  cave,  but  their  structure  shows  that  they  were 
originally  two  separate  dwelling  caves. 

Gave  XIII.  is  in  three  parts,  a veranda,  a middle  room,  and  cells. 
The  veranda  was  12'  8"  broad,  4/  deep,  and  7'  2"  high.  It  is  now 
ruined,  but  its  height  breadth  and  depth  can  be  known  from  its 
floor  and  a well  preserved  part  in  the  right  corner.  The  middle  room 
is  IP  8"  broad,  7'  7"  deep,  and  6'  10"  high,  with  along  the  right  wall 
a benched  recess  2'  8"  high,  7'  2"  long,  and  2'  5"  broad.  In  the  hack 
wall  of  the  middle  room  are  two  cells,  the  right  cell  6'  9"  broad,  7'  3" 
deep,  and  6'  9"  high,  with  a grooved  door  2'  4"  wide  and  6’  9"  high, 
and  along  the  back  wall  a bench  2'  2"  broad  and  2'  high.  The  left 
cell,  which  is  7'  1"  deep,  6'  10"  broad,  and  7'  high,  has  along  the  back 
wall  a benched  recess  2'  broad  and  2r  3"  high.  Its  door  is  2'  3"  broad 
and  6'  10"  high. 

Gave  XIV.  is  close  to  cave  XIII.  but  1'  6"  higher.  Its  entire  right 
wall,  which  was  originally  the  partition  between  caves  XIII.  and 
XIV.,  and  most  of  its  ceiling  are  broken.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
a veranda,  and  cells  in  its  back  wall.  The  veranda  is  14'  11"  broad, 
5'  11"  deep,  and  6'  7"  high.  In  front  of  the  veranda  appear  to 
have  been  two  pilasters  of  which  only  the  left  with  the  usual  double 
crescent  ornament  remains.  Outside  of  the  veranda  the  front  face 
of  the  floor  is  carved  in  the  rail  pattern.  Most  of  the  veranda  ceiling 
is  broken.  In  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  are  three  cells,  the  right 
cell  6'  broad,  9'  2"  deep,  and  6'  9"  high,  the  partition  between  it  and 
cave  XIII.  being  broken.  There  is  a bench  in  a recess  2'  6"  broad  and 
2 ' 2"  high.  Its  door,  which  was  originally  grooved,  is  broken.  The 
middle  cell  is  5'  3"  broad,  9'  deep, . and  6'  10"  high,  with  a grooved 
doorway  2'  broad  and  6'  10"  high,  and  along  the  back  wall  a 
benched  recess  2'  6"  broad  and  2'  5"  high.  The  left  cell  is  6 8' 
broad,  9'  2"  deep,  and  6'  9"  high,  with  a grooved  doorway  2'  2"  wide 
and  6'  7"  high,  and  along  the  back  wall  is  a benched  recess  2'  6" 
broad  and  2!  high.  Probably  both  these  dwelling  caves  had 
inscriptions  on  the  broken  front. 

Close  beyond  cave  XIV.  is  a cistern  in  a recess  still  containing 
good  water.  In  the  left  wall  of  the  recess  is  a woman  s face  with 
large  round  earrings.  It  is  probably  a late  work  representing  Sitala, 
the  small-pox  goddess,  who  is  generally  shown  simply  by  a head. 


Cave,  XIII. 


Cave  XIV 


1 Chhakalepaka  may  be  the  name  of  a village,  a city,  or  perhaps  a country.  It 
has  not  been  identified.  See  below,  Remarks. 
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About  ninety  feet  to  the  left  of  the  cistern  is  an  empty  space 
where  cutting  was  begun  but  given  up  on  account  of  a fissure  in 
the  rock. 

Cave  XV.  close  beyond  the  vacant  space,  is  a shrine-like  cell,  made 
about  the  sixth  century  by  Buddhists  of  the  Mahayana  sect.  The 
carving  of  Buddha,  Bodhisattva,  and  Nagaraja  is  like  that  of  the  sixth 
century  images  in  the  Ajanta  and  Kanheri  caves.  The  cell  is  6'  9" 
broad,  6'  9"  deep,  and  T 8"  high.  The  front  wall  is  gone,  but  the 
round  holes  in  the  ceiling  and  the  square  holes  in  the  "floor  cut  for 
the  wooden  frame-work  of  the  door  remain  and  are  different  from 
those  in  other  Nasik  caves.  In  the  back  wall  a five  feet  high  Buddha 
sits  on  a lion-throne  or  simhasana,  his  feet  resting  on  a lotus.  About 
a foot  below  the  lotus  is  a wheel  or  dharmachakra,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  wheel  a deer.  The  back  or  pithika  of  the  throne  have  the  usual 
crocodile  mouths  supported  on  tigers.  Above,  on  either  side,  is  a 
bowing  Nagaraja.  Buddha’s  face  is  surrounded  by  an  aureole,  his 
right  leg  is  broken,  and  his  hands  are  broken  off  at  the  wrist.  The 
wheel  and  the  deer  suggest  that  he  was  sitting  in  the  teaching 
position  or  dharmachakra  mudrd.  On  either  side  of  Buddha’s 
lion-throne  is  a Bodhisattva  5'  T high,  only  the  legs  of  the  right 
figure  remain.  The  left  Bodhisattva  has  matted  hair.  His  left 
hand  rests  on  Buddha’s  throne  and  his  right  hand  holds  a lotus  stalk 
or  nala.  Above  each  Bodhisattva  is  an  image  of  Buddha  1'  6" 
high,  sitting  on  a lotus  in  the  teaching  position  or  dharmachakra 
mudrd. 


On  the  left  wall  is  a Buddha  seated  cross-legged  in  the  teaching 
position  or  dharmachakra  mudrd  over  a lotus.  The  image  is  3'  8" 
high  and  3'  3"  across  the  knees.  The  stalk  of  the  lotus  on  which 
Buddha  sits  is  supported  by  two  Nagarajas.  The  Nagaraja’s  head- 
dress is  a five-hooded  cobra  over  a crown ; the  hair  hanging  behind 
in  curls  in  the  Sassanian  style.  From  either  side  of  "the  stem  a 
branch  shoots  forth  about  two  feet  broad  with  buds  and  leaves. 
Behind  Buddha  is  a pillow  and  round  the  face  is  an  aureole.  To 
the  right  and  left  of  the  central  image  are  six  images  of  Buddha, 
three  on  each  side,  1'  7"  high  sitting  cross-legged  on  lotus  seats  one 
above  the  other.  Of  these  the  two  lower  images  on  the  left  are 
broken. 

On  the  right  wall  there  seems  to  have  been  an  image  of  Buddha 
like  that  on  the  back  wall.  All  that  remains  is  part  of  the  back 
of  his  throne  with  crocodiles,  traces  of  the  feet  of  the  two 
Bodhisattvas,  and  two  Buddhas  over  the  Bodhisattvas.  There  seem 
also  to  have  been  standing  Buddhas  on  each  side  of  the  doorway ; 
only  traces  of  their  feet  are  left.  To  the  right  of  cave  XV.  are  two 
excavations  which  look  like  recesses.  The  work  seems  to  have 
been  stopped  because  of  the  badness  of  -the  rock. 

Cave  X VI.  Cave  XVI.  is  about  twenty  feet  above  cave  XV.  Of  some  rock-cut 

steps  which  originally  led  to  it,  from  near  the  front  of  cave  XV., 
almost  no  trace  is  left.  The  only  way  of  access  to  cave  XVI.  is  by 
an  iron  staircase  of  nineteen  steps  which  was  set  up  about  1880 
by  a Lohana  merchant  of  Bombay.  Cave  XVI.  is  an  old  cell  turned 
into  a Mahayana  shrine.  It  seems  originally  to  have  consisted  of 
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an  outer  veranda,  an  inner  veranda,  and  a cell,  and  about  the  sixth  Chapter  XIV. 
century  the  three  sides  of  the  cell  seem  to  have  been  deepened  and 
images  cut  of  a Mahayana  Buddha.  But  this  is  doubtful  and  probably 
caves  XV.  and  XVI.  were  both  cut  anew.  The  cell  was  originally  5' 

3"  broad  and  6'  3"  deep  ; it  is  now  11'  broad,  10'  4"  deep,  and  7 2"  high, 
with  a doorway  2/  5"  broad  and  6'  2"  high.  On  the  back  wall  is  an 
image  of  Buddha,  5'  high  and  2'  across  the  shoulders.  He  sits  on  a 
lion-throne  or  simhdsana  in  the  teaching  position  his  feet  resting 
on  a lotus.  On  either  side  of  the  back  of  the  throne  are  tigers,  oyer 
them  are  crocodiles  swallowing  water-fowls,  and  above  is  a bowing 
Nagaraja.  Buddha’s  face  is  surrounded  by  an  aureole. . On  his  left 
is  a standing  Bodhisattva  4'  10"  high  with  matted  hair  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a relic-shrine.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a fly-whisk 
and  in  his  left  a lotus  with  a stalk,  thus  resembling  the  figure  of 
Pokesvara  Padmapani  or  Bodhisattva  Padmapani.  On  Buddhas  right 
is  a figure  of  a Bodhisattva  dressed  in  the  same  way  and  of  about 
the  same  size.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a fly- whisk, . and  in  his 
left  a purse  or  a jug.  Over  each  Bodhisattva  is  a teaching  Buddha 
1'  6"  high  seated  cross-legged  on  a lotus.  On  the  left  wall  is  a larger 
(6'  2"  high  and  3'  broad)  Buddha  sitting  in  the  same  position  on  a 
lion-throne.  He  has  fly-whisk  bearers  5'  6"  high,  and  above  them 
are  Buddhas,  the  same  as  those  on  the  back  wall.  The  fly-whisk 
bearer  to  the  left  of  Buddha  has  matted  hair  with  a relic-shrine  in 
the  centre ; the  one  to  the  right  wears  a crown.  Both  hold  fly- 
whisks  in  their  right  hands  and  rest  their  left  hands  on  their  hips. 

The  crowned  fly -whisk  bearer  is  probably  Indra  or  Pokes  vara 
Vajradhara ; the  figure  with  matted  hair  has  not  been  identified. 

To  the  right  is  a similar  sitting  Buddha  of  the  same  size,  with  a 
similarly  ornamented  throne-back  or  pithika.  Of  his . fly-whisk 
bearers,  Vajrapani  Pokes  vara  or  perhaps  Indra  on  the  right  has  a 
crown  on  his  head,  a fly-whisk  in  his  right  hand,  and  a sword  in  his 
left  hand ; Padmapani  on  the  left  has  matted  hair,  a fly- whisk  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a lotus  stalk  with  leaves  and  a bud  in  his  left 
hand. 


About  forty  feet  beyond  and  sixteen  feet  higher  than  cave  XV.  Cave  XVII. 
is  Cave  XVII.  The  space  between  caves  XV.  and  XVII.  was  left 
empty  because  the  rock  was  seamy  and  unfit  for  working.  At 
some  later  time  the  rock  seems  to  have  been  blasted  with  gunpowder 
and  reservoirs  made  which  are  now  filled  with  earth  and  stones. 

Its  inscription  seems  to  show  that  cave  XVII.  was  intended 
to  be  a dwelling -cave  with  a shrine  attached.  The  shrine- 
room  or  chaitya-griha  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription  but  it  was 
never  completed,  and  has  been  turned  into  a cell  with  a bench 
3'  9"  broad  and  2'  high.  This  cell  is  8'  deep,  7 broad,  and  7 8" 
high,  with  a doorway  3'  9"  broad  and  7 high.  In  front  of  the 
door  a piece  of  rock,  in  form  like  an  altar,  has  been  left  unworked 
probably  to  make  ornamental  steps.  In  later  times  a salunkhd 
or  ling- case  has  been  cut  in  the  rock  and  a ling  inserted.  . In 
front  of  the  cell  is  a passage  22'  broad,  4'  deep,  and  IP  4"  high. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  passage,  to  the  right  of  the  cell  door, 
in  a shallow  recess,  a four  feet  high  Buddha  stands  on  a lotus  in 
the  gift  position  or  vara  mudra.  This  is  a sixth  century  addition  of 
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about  the  same  time  as  the  images  in  other  caves.  In  front  of  the 
passage  are  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters  with  animal  capitals  on 
the  front  and  back.  On  the  pillars  between  the  groups  of  animals 
runs  a beam-like  band  of  rock  and  on  the  beam  rests  the  roof. 
The  pillars  and  pilasters  are  plain  and  four-sided.  It  was  probably 
intended  to  make  round  shafts  with  pot-shaped  bases,  but  they  are 
rough  and  unfinished.  At  the  top  of  the  pillar  is  a capital  of  five 
plates  each  larger  than  the  one  below.  Over  the  topmost  plate, 
on  either  side  of  the  beam,  carved  animals  sit  back  to  back  with 
riders  and  drivers.  The  dress  of  the  riders  and  drivers  is  curious 
and  is  valuable  as  evidence  of  the  style  of  dress  which  was  in 
use  before  the  time  of  Nahapana.  On  the  inner  face  of  both 
pilasters  a man  rides  a fanciful  animal  with  the  beak  of  a bird,  the 
body  of  a tiger,  and  uplifted  ears.  On  the  inner  face  of  both  pillars 
are  two  elephants  back  to  back,  each  with  a driver  and  rider.  On 
the  outer  face  of  the  pilasters  is  a single  elephant  with  a driver 
and  two  riders,  a man  and  a boy.  On  the  outer  face  of  the  right 
pillar,  the  driver  of  the  right  hand  elephant  wears  a high  turban 
and  holds  a goad  or  dhokd  with  a handle,  not  a hook  ; the  rider  is 
a boy.  The  driver  of  the  left  elephant  is  a woman  with  a curious 
headdress.  The  riders  are  a man  and  a boy,  the  man  with  a 
curious  headdress.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a pot  such  as  is  used 
in  worship. 

On  the  outer  face  of  the  left  pillar  two  elephants  sit  back  to  back. 
The  right  elephant  is  driven  by  a man  and  ridden  by  a woman 
and  a girl.  The  woman’s  dress  is  much  like  that  now  worn  by 
Vanjari  women  with  a central  and  two  side  bosses  of  hair.  The  left 
elephant  is  driven  and  ridden  by  men. 

. In  front  of  these  pillars  is  a hall  22'  9"  broad,  32'  deep,  and  IT  4" 
high.  . Its  floor  is  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the  inner  passage  and 
the  ceiling  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  porch  ceiling.  In  its  right 
wall  are  four  cells,  the  one  in  the  extreme  (visitor’s)  left  unfinished. 
The  floors  of  the  second  and  third  cells  are  on  a level  with  the  hall 
floor,  but  the  floor  of  the  right  or  fourth  cell  is  about  V 6"  higher, 
and  is  entered  by  a step.  The  left  and  the  third  cells  have  no 
bench,  the  second  and  fourth  have  benches  along  the  back  wail. 
At  each  end  of  the  left  wall  of  the  hall  is  a small  cell  and  between 
the  cells  a large  narrow  benched  recess  18'  6"  long,  2'  broad,  and  2'  6" 
high.  The  right  cell  is  unfinished ; the  left  cell  is  very  small  and 
in  making  it  much  care  had  to  be  taken  lest  it  should  break  into 
cave  XVIII.,  the  great  chapel  or  chaitya  cave.  A modern  hole  shows 
the  thinness  of  the  partition  of  rock.  * 

The  hall  has  a large  main  door  4'  10"  broad  and  10'  high,  and  on 
its  left  a small  door  2 8 broad  and  8/  4"  high.  On  either  side  of  the 
main  door  is  a window,  the  right  one  3'  8"  broad,  3'  5 " high,  and  the 
left  one  3 broad  and  3'  8"  high.  Over  the  small  door  and  window 
in  the  back  wail  of  the  veranda  is  Inscription  18  in  three  and  a 
quai ter  lines,  The  letters  are  large,  deep,  and  well  preserved: 
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[?]  rfci  sncnjffl  qtwr 

fsrrT^TO  wsr=Tr1 2 3 

ft]  fJT  iwf  q#  fcrwipr  aufat  =q  %fcr- 
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pTf^ru  prqrfrnf  sr- 

[»]  f 
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ft]  ^hrufer  sjrri^rqrFT  q^R»sr  sf^- 

3^sT(r%3jTFr  HFiftciRT 
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'S 
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To  the  Perfect  one.  This  is  the  dwelling-cave  (which)  the 
charitable  Indragnidatta,  a northener,  inhabitant  of  Dantamiti 
(D&tt&mitri),  a Yavana,  the  son  of  Dhammadeva  (Dharmadeva) 
caused  to  be  excavated  in  the  Trirasmi  mountain.  Inside  the 
cave  a shrine  and  (outside)  two  cisterns.  This  cave  was  caused 
to  be  excavated  for  (the  spiritual  good  of  the  giver’s)  mother 
and  father,  and  has  been  dedicated,  for  the  worship  of  all 
Buddhas,  to  the  mendicant  assembly  of  the  four  quarters  (by 
himself)  with  (his)  son  Dhammarakhita4  (Dharmarakshita). 

The  veranda  is  6'  2"  deep,  3T  broad,  and  12'  2"  high.  In  front 
of  the  veranda  are  two  pillars  and  two  attached  three-quarter 
pillars.  On  entering,  to  the  west  of  the  right  three-quarter  pillar 


1 The  original  has  an  anusvdra  over  the  first  letter  (da),  whether  intentional  or  a 
mistake  of  the  engraver  it  is  hard  to  say. 

2 The  upper  part  of  the  last  letter  is  broken  and  looks  like  ni.  The  grammar 
requires  no. 

3 The  anusvdra  over  dhi  is  redundant ; it  is  probably  a mistake  of  the  engraver 
as  the  usual  form  is  podhiyo. 

4 The  words  in  the  original  saha  putena  Dhamm,arakliitena  may  be  also  taken  to 
mean  ‘bv  Dhammarakhita  and  his  son,’  as  though  there  was  a separate  individual 
Dhammarakhita  to  make  the  dedication.  Probably  Dhammarakhita  is  the  name  of  a 
son  of  Indragnidatta,  whom,  as  was  often  done  with  wives,  sons,  disciples  and  others 
connected  by  relationship  or  otherwise,  the  father  mentions  as  a sharer  in  the  merit 
of  the  dedication  (compare  KudA  inscriptions  5 and  13  and  $ailarvAdi  inscription  11  in 
Separate  Pamphlet  X.  of  Arch.  Sur.  of  Western  India  pp.  6,  12,  38). 

Except  the  courts  and  the  veranda  the  interior  of  the  cave  is  unfinished.  This 
inscription  mentions  a shrine,  but  the  only  sign  of  a shrine  are  two  pillars  and  other 
work  in  the  interior.  This  is  remarkable  as  it  shows  that  the  dedication  was 
sometimes  inscribed  before  the  work  was  finished. 
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is  a little  rough  piece  of  wall  which  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  a fourth  pillar  but  left  unfinished.  In  the  right  or  west  end  of 
the  veranda  is  an  unfinished  cell.  Between  the  pillars  five  steps 
lead  down  to  the  front  court,  but  these  steps  are  not,  as  is  usual,  in 
front  of  the  main  door  but,  between  the  main  door  and  the  small 
door,  opposite  the  left  window.  Some  mistake  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  cave.  The  pillars  and  pilasters  are 
of  the  $atakami  style  writh  large  water-pot  bases  eight-sided  shafts 
and  inverted  water-pot  capitals  with  rail  boxes,  a pile  of  five  plates, 
and  animal  capitals,  closely  like  the  pillars  in  cave  X.  On  the 
inner  face  of  the  capital  of  the  east  pilaster  are  two  animals  back 
to  back  with  the  mouths  of  birds  the  bodies  of  tigers  and  erect 
ears ; each  is  ridden  by  a woman.  On  the  inner  face  of  the  first 
pillar  capital  are  two  elephants  back  to  back  each  driven  by  a 
man  and  ridden  by  a woman.  On  the  second  pillar  are  two 
lions  back  to  back,  a woman  riding  the  right  one  and  a man 
riding  the  left  one.  The  headdress  of  both  is  curious,  a braided 
knot  of  hair  or  ambodo  with  five  plates  in  front.  On  the  inner 
face  of  the  left  pilaster  are  two  elephants,  the  right  elephant 
with  both  a rider  and  a driver,  and  the  left  one  with  only  a rider. 
On  the  front  faces  of  both  pillars  and  pilasters  two  elephants 
sit  back  to  back.  On  the  left  or  east  pilaster  the  left  elephant  is 
driven  by  a man  and  ridden  by  a boy  and  the  right  elephant  is 
driven  by  a woman  and  ridden  by  a man  and  a boy.  On  the  first 
pillar  the  left  elephant  is  driven  by  a man  and  ridden  by  a boy, 
and  the  right  elephant  is  driven  by  a man  and  ridden  by  two 
women.  Ihe  first  woman’s  headdress  is  a curious  circular  disc, 
the  second  s headdress  has  three  bunches  or  jhumkhds  like  a Vanjari 
woman’s.  The  second  woman  stretches  her  left  hand  to  help  a 
third  woman  to  mount.  On  the  second  pillar  the  left  elephant 
is  driven  by  a man  and  ridden  by  two  women,  the  foremost  of  whom 
raises  her  folded  hands  over  her  head  in  salutation.  The  right 
elephant  is  driven  by  a man  and  ridden  by  a man  and  a boy.  On 
the  left  pilaster  the  left  elephant  is  driven  by  one  man  and  ridden 
by  two  others,  and  the  right  elephant  has  one  driver  and  one  rider. 

A frieze  about  two  feet  broad  stands  out  about  two  feet  from  the 
animal  capitals.  It  is  supported  by  a belt  of  rock  carved  at  intervals  ' 
of  a foot  in  imitation  of  wooden  rafters  whose  ends,  which  were 
alternately  plain  and  carved  in  woman’s  faces,  stand  about  two 
inches  beyond  the  base  of  the  frieze.  Above  the  base  of  the  frieze 
is  a plain  rounded  moulding  and  above  the  moulding  a rail  with 
four  horizontal  bars  together  about  fifteen  inches  broad.  Above  the 
frieze  overhangs  a much  broken  eave  of  rock. 

In  front  of  the  veranda  is  the  court  whose  floor  is  2'  4"  below 
the  veranda.  It  was  originally  28'  3"  broad  and  14'  long,  but  now 
nearly  half  of  it  is  broken.  To  the  left  of  the  court  is  a broken 
cistern  with  one  step  leading  to  it.  In  the  hall  are  several  rope 
rings  and  rice-husking  holes  showing  that  the  cave  has  been  used 
for  stabling  horses  and  as  a granary.1 


1 See  below,  Remarks. 
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Cave  XVI II.  is  close  beyond  cave  XVII.,  but  six  feet  lower.  It  is 
the  chapel  or  chaitya  cave,  the  centre  of  the  whole  group.  It  is  39' 
6"  deep  and  near  the  doorway  21'  6"  broad.  The  roof  is  vaulted 
and  the  inner  end  rounded.  It  is  surrounded  by  a row  of  pillars 
which  cut  off  an  aisle  about  four  feet  broad.  Twenty-six  feet  from 
the  doorway  is  the  relic-shrine  or  daghoba  12'  high,  of  which  5'  4"  is 
the  height  of  the  plinth,  3'  the  height  of  the  dome,  and  2'  12"  of  the 
plates  and  the  tee.  The  circumference  of  the  plinth  is  16'  8".  Above 
the  plinth  is  a belt  of  rail  tracery  9"  broad,  and  over  the  rail, 
separated  by  a terrace  4"  broad,  is  a rather  oval  semicircular  dome 
3'  high  and  IT  7"  in  circumference.  Over  the  dome  is  a shaft  10" 
high  and  V 3"  broad  with  two  bands  in  the  rail.  The  top  of  the 
shaft  broadens  about  four  inches  on  the  east  and  west  sides  and 
supports  an  outstanding  framework  the  bottom  of  which  is  carved  into 
four  rafters  whose  ends  stand  out  from  the  face.  This  framework 
supports  four  plates  each  about  three  inches  broad  and  each  larger 
than  the  plate  below.  Over  the  top  of  the  fourth  plate  is  a fifth 
plate  about  six  inches  broad  whose  face  is  carved  in  the  rail  pattern. 
In  the  middle  of  this  plate  is  a round  hole  for  the  umbrella  stem, 
and  at  the  corners  are  four  small  round  holes  for  flags. 

Down  each  side  of  the  chapel  is  a row  of  five  pillars,  leaving  a 
central  space  8'  9"  broad  and  side  aisles  with  a breadth  of  3'  6". 
Behind  the  relic-shrine  is  a semicircular  apse  with  a row  of  five 
pillars  separated  from  the  wall  by  a passage  3'  6"  broad.  The  five 
pillars  in  front  of  the  relic-shrine  on  either  side  are  plain  eight-sided 
shafts  with  water-pot  bases  in  the  $atakar?ii  style ; the  five  behind 
the  relic-shrine  are  plain  eight-sided  shafts  without  bases.  The 
pillars  on  the  left  side  have  no  capitals  ; those  on  the  right  have 
rough  square  blocks  as  if  left  to  be  carved  into  capitals.  Along  the 
tops  of  the  pillars,  which  are  13'  8"  high,  runs  a band  of  rock  dressed 
like  a beam  of  timber  6"  deep.  Above  the  beam  the  wall  rises 
straight  for  4/4",  and  then  curves  in  a dome  4'  6"  deep.  At  the  top  of 
the  perpendicular  part  of  the  wall,  as  at  Karle  and  Bhaja  in  Poona, 
are  grooves  for  holding  wooden  ribs.  Three  feet  from  the  doorway 
are  two  plain  flat  columns  from  the  top  of  which  the  roof  slopes 
towards  the  door.  Above  the  door  and  stretching  about  six  feet  on 
either  side  is  a cut  in  the  wall  about  six  inches  deep  and  six  inches 
broad,  and  there  are  corresponding  marks  in  the  two  first  pillars 
as  if  some  staging  or  gallery  had  been  raised  inside  of  the  door. 

Engraved  in  four  vertical  lines,  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  pillars  of  the 
right-hand  row,  is  inscription  19.  Though  not  very  deep  cut,  the 
letters  are  large  and  well  preserved.  The  four  lines  on  the  two 
pillars,  when  read  together,  make  up  the  text  of  the  inscription : 

Transcript. 

[3]  Z(  <T# 

[a]  prsqnqfcr.1 2 


Chapter  XIV. 
Places  of  Interest. 

NIsik. 

P&ndu-Lena  Caves. 
Cave  XVIII. 


Inscription  19. 


1 Kapanaka  seems  more  likely  to  be  correct.  The  engraver  appears  to  have  repeated 

a na  by  mistake.  f Read  nithapdpitam, 
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Inscription  20. 

Buddhist  horse-shoe  arch  stands  out  about  two  feet  from  the  face 
of  the  cave  and  is  supported  on  eleven  ribs.  Under  the  arch  is 
Inscription  20  in  one  line.  The  letters  which  are  well  cut  and 
distinct,  are  older  than  the  letters  of  inscription  19  : 

Transcript. 

wbraurw  tr. 

Sanskrit. 

shwjtrr  ?tr. 

Translation, 

The  gift  of  the  village  of  Dhambika3  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ndsika. 


Sanskrit. 

U Tf5I>T^irs31Rl(!)  USIRRTRrWRg^R  RRr- 
[8]  Rgffa^ 

Translation. 

[This]  chapel  or  cave  is  made  on  the  Trirasmi  mountain  by 
the  royal  minister  Arahalaya  and  by  Satariyd  [$&.  Sat&rya],  the 
daughter  of  Lisilawaka,  the  foster-mother  ( ? ) of  the  great  king 
Hakusiri  [£&,  Hakusri],  the  female  storekeeper  of  the  royal 
minister  Agiyatanaka  \_Sk.  Agneyatanuka],  and  the  mother  of 
Kaparamaka  \_Sk.  Kripawaka  ?]  } 

The  doorway  is  4'  broad  and  7'  4"  high.  Over  the  doorway  a 


1 This  inscription  records  that  the  chaitya  cave  is  the  gift  of  two  persons  Arhalaya 
and  $atdryA  Arhalaya  is  said  to  be  a royal  minister,  and  /Saffirya  is  the  daughter 
of  Lisilanaka  and  the  mother  of  Kripawaka.  The  other  details  regarding  ^Satdrya 
are  difficult  to  understand.  Bhatapdlikd  is  probably  Prakrit  for  Bharttripalikd  which 
on  the  analogy  of  bharttribalika  or  daughter  of  the  king  seems  to  mean  the  pdlikd  or 
protectress,  that  is,  perhaps,  the  foster-mother  of  the  king,  Bhaddkarika  is  more  puz- 
zling than  bhatapdlikd.  It  may  perhaps  be  a corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  bhdnddgdrikd  as 
ka  and  ga  are  often  interchanged.  Compare  nekama  for  negama  a merchant.  The  word 
means  one  in  charge  of  the  bhanddgara,  the  place  where  household  goods  and  vessels  are 
kept,  a charge  which  is  not  unsuited  to  a woman.  It  is  possible  that  after  serving 
as  the  bhdnddgdrikd  of  a minister  she  may  have  been  chosen  as  the  king’s  foster- 
mother.  2 Ndsikakanam  is  an  engraver’s  mistake  for  Ndsikakdnam. 

3 The  words  in  the  original  are  Dhambhikagdma,  and  seem  to  mean  the  village 
Dhambhika.  As  the  text  stands,  this  must  be  accepted,  but  it  is  unusual  for  the 
people  of  a city  to  bestow  a village  in  gift.  Villages  generally  are  granted  by 
kings  not  by  the  people.  Assuming  that  the  people  of  N&sik  did  grant  the  village, 
it  is  curious  that  the  inscription  should  be  so  short  and  that  it  should  make  no 
mention  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  or  of  the  object  of  the  grant. 

This  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  assuming  that  the  engraver  cut  a bhi  in  the  word 
Dhambhika  instead  of  a ni  ([5t)  Ike  two  letters  being  closely  alike,  Under  this 
assumption  the  reading  may  be  Dhanikagdmasa,  Sanskrit  Dlidnyakagrdmasya,  that  is, 
of  the  guild  of  grain- dealers.  A gift  similar  to  this  is  made  in  Junnar  inscription  31 : 
i The  meritorious  gift  of  a seven-celled  dwelling- cave  and  a cistern  by  the  guild  or  sreni 
of  grain-dealers’.  Grama  commonly  means  a multitude,  and  a sreni  is  a multitude  of 
men  of  the  same  profession.  As  there  is  a difference  of  more  than  a century  between 
these  two  inscriptions,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  in  the  earlier  inscription  grama 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  sreni.  The  inscription  would  then  mean  : ‘ [This  arch]  the 
gift  of  the  guild  of  grain* dealers,  inhabitants  of  N&sika,’  The  subject  of  the  gift 
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Under  the  arch,  as  in  the  cells  near  the  Bhnt  Ling  cave,  in  the  south 
or  Manmoda  group  at  Junnar,  are  figures  of  horses,  elephants,  bulls, 
and  tigers  in  the  spaces  between  the  bars  of  an  irregularly  flowing 
rail.  In  the  middle  is  the  favourite  Buddhist  pentagonal  symbol 
over  the  trident  enclosing  a lotus  flower.  Between  the  teeth  of  the 
trident  are  two  tigers  rampant,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  pentagonal 
symbol  is  a minute  standing  human  figure.  Below  the  bottom  bar 
of  the  rail  is  a semicircle  whose  front  is  carved  in  a lattice  tracery 
of  six-leaved  flowers.  The  left  door  post  or  shakha  is  richly  carved 
in  an  elaborate  tracery  of  peacocks  human  figures  and  flowers,  in  a 
pattern  which  occurs  on  the  front  of  the  arch  of  the  Queen’s  cave  at 
Udayagiri  in  Orissa.  To  the  left  of  the  post  a standing  Yaksha  holds 
a lotus  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  end  of  his  waistband  in  his  left. 
Close  to  his  left  hand  begins  the  rail  pattern  of  the  stairs  which  lead 
to  cave  XIX.  Most  of  the  carving  on  the  right  door  post  is  destroyed. 

On  the  plain  rounded  moulding  to  the  right  about  six  feet  above 
the  Yaksha  is  Inscription  21.  The  letters  closely  resemble  those  of 
inscription  19.  The  beginning  is  worn  away  ; the  few  letters  that 
remain  are  : 

Transcript. 

(X) i% — sre  TCfafar 

^rrwr. 

Sanskrit. 

(X) TCFsmr  Hsq’li'Hr  sRrffin 

Translation. 

The  middle  railing  and  Yaksha  made  by and  Nandasri.* 1 

On  either  side  of  the  horse-shoe  arch,  is  a band  of  plain  rounded 
moulding,  on  the  left  half  of  which  inscription  20  is  cut.  Above 
the  moulding  is  a beam  with  outstanding  rafter-like  ends,  alternately 
plain  and  carved  into  women’s  heads.  Above  the  beam  is  a band 
of  rail  about  a foot  broad  with  three  horizontal  rails.  Above  the  rail 
is  a terrace  about  six  feet  broad,  and  above  the  terrace,  over  the  small 
horse-shoe  arch  below,  is  a large  horse-shoe  arch  8'  10"  high,  10''  5" 
broad,  and  4'  2"  deep,  supported  on  eleven  rock-cut  rafters 
through  which  light  passes  into  the  cave.  In  the  back  of  the  main 
arch  is  an  inner  arch,  8r  high,  8'  5"  broad,  and  5"  deep.  The  inner 
arch  is  grooved  the  grooves  being  probably  intended  to  hold  a 
wooden  framework.  On  either  side  of  the  large  horse-shoe  arch 
near  the  foot  is  a massive  rail,  and  above  the  rail  is  a narrow 


is  not  stated.  S&nchi  and  Bharhut  stupa  inscriptions  show,  however,  that  it  was  then 
(b.c.  20)  the  custom  to  record  gifts  by  inscriptions  on  the  objects  given  such  as 
pillars  arches  and  rails  without  naming  them. 

1 Though  this  inscription  is  so  incomplete,  enough  remains  to  show  that  it  records 
a gift  by  two  persons,  the  second  of  whom  distinctly,  and  the  first  by  the 
instrumental  affix  yd  appear  to  be  women.  The  objects  of  gift  are  a middle 
railing  or  vachavedikd  and  a Yaksha  figure.  The  middle  railing  is  the  belt  of 
rail  carved  on  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  steps,  and  the  Yaksha  is  the  figure  with 
the  lotus  at  the  spot  where  the  steps  begin.  The  figure  closely  resembles  the  Yaksha 
figures  in  the  Bharhut  stupa. 
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outstanding  belt  supported  on  rafter  ends.  Above  this  belt  on  each 
side  are  two  pillars  and  pilasters  in  Satakarrd  style  with  reversed 
bell-shaped  rather  than  pot-shaped  animal  capitals.  On  the 
capital  of  the  left  pilaster  are  two  bulls  seated  back  to  back  ; the 
left  pillar  has  two  horses  similarly  seated  and  the  third  pillar  has 
two  elephants.  On  the  third  pillar  to  the  west  of  the  arch  are  two 
bulls,  one  of  them  broken,  on  the  fourth  pillar  are  two  tigers,  and 
on  the  west  pilaster  are  two  animals  whose  heads  are  broken. 
Between  each  pair  of  pillars  below  is  a relic-shrine  in  half  relief, 
shaped  much  like  the  relic-shrine  in  the  chapel.  Over  each  relic- 
shrine  is  a band  of  rail,  and  over  the  rail  are  small  horse-shoe  arches. 
Round  the  relic-shrine  and  the  small  arches  is  beautifully  executed 
lattice  work  of  various  designs.  On  each  side  of  the  main  arch 
between  it  and  the  nearest  pillar  and  on  a level  with  the  animal 
capital  is  an  erect  cobra  with  expanded  hood.  Over  the  main  arch 
rise  three  bands  of  moulding,  each  standing  out  further  than  the  band 
below  it.  These  bands  are  plain  except  that  out  of  the  middle  band 
project  the  ends  of  rock-cut  rafters.  Over  the  third  band  is  a small 
rail.  Above,  on  each  side  of  the  peak  of  the  great  arch,  are  two  smaller 
arches,  and  between  each  pair  of  arches  are  broken  figures  of  men 
and  women.  Above  are  two  small  bands  of  rail  tracery,  and  in  the 
upper  band  four  minute  arches.  In  the  side  walls  of  the  recess  in 
front  of  the  chapel  face  which  are  almost  entirely  broken  away,  are 
broken  arches  and  other  traces  of  ornament. 

Cave  XIX.  is  close  beyond  cave  XVIII.  and  below  the  court 
of  cave  XX.  It  is  so  filled  with  earth  and  the  space  in  front  is 
so  blocked  with  stones,  that  it  can  be  only  entered  sitting.  It  is 
a dwelling-cave  for  monks  and  is  the  oldest  in  the  group.  It  is 
in  three  parts,  a veranda,  a hall,  and  six  cells.  The  hall  is  IT  broad, 
14/  deep,  and  about  8'  high.  In  its  back  wall  and  in  each  of  its  side 
walls  are  two  cells,  or  six  cells  in  all.  Over  the  doorway  of  each  cell 
is  a horse-shoe  arch  and  between  each  pair  of  arches  is  a band  of 
rail  tracery  one  foot  broad,  carved  in  the  ordinary  style  except  in 
the  space  between  the  side-cells  where  it  is  waving.  The  cells  are 
about  6'  4"  broad  and  T 2"  deep  ; all  of  them  are  partly  filled  with 
earth.  The  benches,  if  there  are  benches,  are  hid  under  the  earth. 
Holes  for  the  monks’  pole  or  valagni  remain.  The  doorways 
of  the  cells  are  grooved,  2'  wide,  and  about  6'  high.  The  walls 
of  the  hall  and  cells  are  well  chiselled  and  the  whole  work  is 
accurate  and  highly  finished.  The  gateway  of  the  hall  is  three  feet 
broad  and  on  either  side  of  it  is  a window  with  stone  lattice  work. 
On  the  upper  sill  of  the  right  window  is  inscription  22  in  two  lines. 
The  letters  in  this,  which  is  the  oldest  of  Nasik  inscriptions,  are  well 
cut,  and  except  a slit  in  the  first  letters  of  both  lines  the  whole  is 
well  preserved  : 

Transcript. 

ft]  JTSRrOT  ^FTTCcr. 

Sanskrit. 

ft]  srpt  ^[rVr. 
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Translation. 

When  Krishna  of  the  /Shtavahana  family  was  king  [this]  cave 
[was]  made  by  the  great  Sramawa  minister,1  (an)  inhabitant  of 
Nasika.2 

The  veranda  is  16'  broad  and  4'  2"  deep,  and  its  ceiling  is  about 
V lower  than  the  hall  ceiling.  In  front  of  the  veranda  are  two 
pilasters  and  two  pillars,  eight-sided  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
and  square  in  the  upper  part,  in  the  style  found  at  Girnar  in 
Kathiawar  and  at  Udayagiri  in  Orissa.  Along  the  tops  of  the  pillars 
runs  a belt  of  rock  dressed  like  a beam  of  timber,  and  over  the  beam 
the  roof  stood  out,  but  is  now  broken.  This  cave  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  group,  is  being  rapidly  destroyed 
by  water  and  earth.  Steps  should  if  possible  be  taken  to  clear  out 
the  earth  in  front  and  make  a fresh  channel  for  the  stream  which 
at  present  finds  its  way  into  the  cave. 

Cave  XX.  is  to  the  left  of  cave  XVIII.  on  a fifteen  feet  higher 
level,  and  approached  from  cave  XVIII.  by  a staircase  of  nineteen 
broken  steps.  As  noted  above,  the  railing  for  this  staircase  is  cut 
in  the  front  wall  of  cave  XVIII.  beginning  from  the  left  of  the 
doorway.  This  cave  seems  to  have  been  more  than  once  altered. 
It  was  originally  like  the  third  cave,  a large  dwelling  for  monks, 
with  a central  hall,  45'  deep  and  41'  broad,  six  cells  in  the  right 
and  in  the  left  side  walls,  and  probably  as  many  in  the  back  wall, 
with  a bench  all  round  in  front  of  the  cells.  The  inscription 
in  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  recording  the  excavation  says 
that  this  cave  was  begun  by  an  ascetic  named  Bopaki,  that  it 
long  remained  unfinished,  and  that  it  was  completed  by  Vasu, 
the  wife  of  a general  named  Bhavagopa,  and  given  for  the  use  of 
monks  in  the  seventh  year  of  Gotamiputra  Yajnasri  $atakami.3 
The  usual  practice  in  excavating  caves  was  to  complete  the  work 
so  far  as  it  went.  If  this  practice  was  followed  in  the  present 
case  Bopaki  must  have  finished  the  veranda  and  the  doorway  and 
done  some  cutting  inside,  while  Bhavagopa  s wife  must  have  done 
the  cells  and  the  hall.  Bhavagopa’s  wife  does  not  seem  to  have 
finished  the  work.  The  bench  along  the  left  wall  is  still  rough 
and  probably  the  fifth  and  sixth  cells  in  that  wall  were  left 
unfinished,  as  the  work  in  them  seems  to  be  later.  About  four 
centuries  after  Bhavagopa’s  wife  completed  most  of  the  cave,  the 
back  wall  seems  to  have  been  broken  down  and  the  cave  cut  deeper 
into  the  hill.  The  line  between  the  original  ceiling  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  addition  shows  that  the  addition  is  46'  long,  of  which  15'  6"  is 
in  the  present  hall  and  the  rest  has  been  used  as  a Mahayana  shrine. 
In  the  addition  two  cells  were  cut  in  the  right  wall  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cells  in  the  right  wall  left  incomplete  by  Bhavagopa’s  wife  were 
improved.  This  appears  from  the  style  of  their  doorways  which  is 


1 Sram&na,  is  a term  used  to  mean  a Buddhist  monk.  The  title  mohdmdta  (Sanskrit 
mahdmdtya)  coupled  with  tframawa  seems  to  show  that  like  Asoka’s  dhamma~ 
mohdmdta  he  was  the  minister  for  religion.  Otherwise  it  seems  improbable  that  a 
$rama?ia  could  be  a great  minister. 

2 This,  like  inscription  20,  shows  that  the  name  Ndsik  has  remained  unchanged 

during  the  last  two  thousand  years.  3 See  below  p.  597. 
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slightly  different  from  the  style  of  the  doorways  of  the  other  old  cells. 
In  the  back  wall  a shrine  was  made  a little  to  the  right  of  the  middle, 
with  two  cells  one  on  its  left  and  one  on  its  right.  It  is  in  Wo  parts, 
a garbhdgdra  or  inner  shrine  and  a porch  or  tab  dr  i.  The  shrine  is  IT 
broad,  14'  deep,  and  12'  4"  high.  In  the  back  wall  of  the  shrine  is  a 
colossal  Buddha,  10'  high  and  4'  across  the  shoulders,  seated  on  a 
lion-throne  in  the  teaching  position  his  feet  resting  on  a small  altar 
or  dais.1  On  either  side  of  the  image  the  back  of  the  throne  is 
ornamented  with  the  usual  sculpture  of  elephants,  above  them 
imaginary  horned  lions  or  Sdrdulas  with  riders,  and  above  them 
crocodiles  swallowing  water-fowl,  and  above  the  crocodiles  a Nagaraj a, 
Buddha’s  face  is  surrounded  by  an  aureole.  In  the  side  walls,  on 
Buddha's  left  and  right,  is  a fly-whisk  bearer  8'  8"  high.  The  left 
fly-whisk  bearer  has  matted  hair  with  a relic  shrine  on  the  middle 
of  the  forehead.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a lotus  stalk  and  in  his 
right  hand  a fly- whisk.  The  right  fly- whisk  bearer  has  a crown  on 
his  head,  his  left  hand  rests  on  his  waistband,  and  his  right 
hand  holds  the  fly-whisk.  They  are  both  Bodhisattvas.  Above 
each  a vidydclhara  and  his  wife  fly  towards  Buddha.  The  door 
of  the  shrine  which  is  grooved  and  plain,  is  4'  8"  broad  and  8'  6" 
high.  The  porch  in  front  of  the  floor  has  a floor  about  two  feet 
lower  than  the  shrine  door.  The  porch  is  19r  10"  broad,  10'  6"  deep, 
and  12'  5"  high.  In  its  back  wall  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  is 
the  figure  of  a Bodhisattva  9'  5"  high.  Both  have  matted  hair  and 
stand  in  the  safety  position  or  abctyamudrd  with  a rosary  in  the 
right  hand.  The  left  Bodhisattva  holds  a lotus  stalk  in  his  left  hand 
of  which  the  top  and  the  lower  part  are  broken  ; the  right  Bodhisattva 
holds  in  his  left  hand  a lotus  stalk  with  a bud.  To  the  right  of  the  left 
Bodhisattva,  a crowned  male  figure  5 ' 7"  high,  holds  a lotus  flower 
and  leaf  in  his  right  hand  and  rests  his  left  hand  on  his  waistband; 
The  nose  of  this  figure  has  been  broken  and  a new  nose  fastened 
on  and  a moustache  and  a short  beard  added,  all  of  some  hard  sticky 
material.  To  the  right  of  the  right  Bodhisattva  is  a female  figure 


1 This  image  of  Buddha  has  the  special  interest  of  being  still  the  object  of  regular 
worship.  The  great  image  is  kept  a glossy  black  and  ornamented  with  a band  of 
gold  leaf  round  the  brow,  a broad  band  of  gold  round  the  eyes  and  down  the  front 
of  the  ears,  and  a band  of  gold  round  his  neck  and  his  upper  arms  ; his  fingers  are  tipped 
with  gold,  and  a gold  belt  is  round  his  waist  and  ankles.  In  front  of  the  image,  to 
•one  side,  a lamp  is  kept  burning,  and  on  the  tops  of  his  ears,  shoulders,  fingers,  on  his 
thigh,  and  round  his  feet,  champd  flowers  are  strewn.  Some  champd  flowers  are 
laid  in  the  corner  of  the  dais,  and  at  the  feet  and  on  the  bodies  of  the  guardian  Bodhi- 
sattvas wherever  they  find  a resting  place.  According  to  the  temple  servant  or 
gurav , who  is  a Tdru  or  ferryman,  that  is  a Koli  by  caste  and  lives  in  a village  close 
by,  the  great  figure  is  Dharmaraja  or  Yudhishfiiira,  the  eldest  of  the  Pdndav  brothers. 
He  holds  his  hand  in  that  position  advising  men  never  to  tell  a lie,  never  to  cheat, 
never  to  cause  harm,  and  never  to  steal.  The  Bodhisattva  to  the  right  of  Buddha 
is  said  to  be  Nakula  the  fourth  of  the  Pdndav  brothers,  and  the  figure  to  the  left 
Sahadeva  the  fifth  brother  ; the  outer  right  Bodhisattva  is  Bhima  the  giant  Pandav 
and  the  woman  is  Draupadl,  the  wife  of  the  Pdndavs.  The  Bodhisattva  on  the  left 
is  Arjuna  and  the  small  figure  near  it  Krishna.  The  family  of  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  shrine  has  held  the  office  for  at  least  three  generations.  He  comes  to  the  cave 
daily,  offers  flowers,  and  lights  the  lamp.  People  from  the  villages  near  come 
regularly  and  worship.  On  the  third  Monday  of  Srdvana  (July  - August)  about  600 
come.  They  wash  and  then  offer  oil.  They  stand  in  front  of  the  image  and  call 
1 Mahhraj , give  me  a child  and  I will  give  you  a cocoanut  and  oil.’  They  give  him 
sweetmeats,  and  basil  and  bel,  AEgle  marmelos,  leaves,  They  never  give  him  an  animal. 
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five  feet  high.  Her  nose  eyes  and  brow  have  been  broken  and 
repaired  with  the  same  sticky  material  as  the  male  figure.  She  has  a 
curious  lofty  headdress  like  that  worn  by  some  sixth  century  figures. 
In  her  right  ear  is  a large  round  earring  and  in  both  her  hands 
she  holds  a garland.  A robe  falls  from  the  waist  to  the  feet.  The 
male  and  female  figures  are  probably  of  Mamma  who  made  this 
shrine1  and  her  husband,  or  they  may  be  Mamma’s  mother  and 
father.  All  these  figures  appear  to  have  been  formerly  smeared 
with  oil,  and  as  they  have  a second  coating  of  smoke  their  orna- 
ments are  greatly  dimmed.  In  the  right  and  left  walls  of  the  porch 
are  two  cells,  one  in  each  wall,  probably  for  the  use  of  the 
worshipping  priest  or  for  keeping  materials  used  in  the  worship. 

In  front  of  the  porch  are  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters.  The 
ornament  of  the  pilasters  and  pillars  is  the  same  as  that  of  several 
Ajanta  pillars  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  The  pillars  are  about 
three  feet  square  below  and  in  the  square  faces  circles  are  carved 
holding  crocodile  or  elephant  mouths  with  leafy  tails  and  lotus  flowers, 
and  round  the  circles  rows  of  lotus  flowers  with  leaves.  Above 
the  square  section  is  a rounded  shaft  about  two  feet  high  with  two 
circular  belts  of  leaves  and  lotus  flowers,  and  above  is  a third  belt 
of  hanging  rosaries  divided  by  half  lotuses  and  water-pots  with 
leaves.  Above  these  circular  belts  is  a rounded  myrobalan  capital 
with  rich  leaf-like  ornaments  at  the  corners,  and  a lotus  flower  in 
the  middle  of  each  face.  Above  the  lotus  is  a plain  plate  on  which 
a beam  rests  which  stands  out  in  a bracket  about  a foot  deep.  The 
brackets  support  a large  plain  beam.  In  front  of  the  porch  the 
floor  is  raised  about  two  inches  high  in  a square  of  9'  7".  This  is 
part  of  the  original  floor,  which  was  deepened  a little  all  round 
when  the  shrine  was  made.  This  altar  is  not  exactly  in  front  of 
the  shrine,  but  is  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  two  side  walls.  It  seems  unconnected  with  the  shrine,  and 
corresponds  to  the  place  assigned  to  the  wooden  stools  or  bdjaths  in 
Jaina  temples  in  Girnar  and  #atrrmjaya  on  which  small  images  are 
placed  for  visitors  to  worship  on  great  days  when  it  is  not  possible 
for  all  to  worship  the  image  in  the  shrine. 

The  hall  has  eight  cells  in  the  side  walls  though  one  of  them,  the 
second  in  the  right  wall,  is  not  a cell  but  an  excavation  with 
no  front.  The  bench  along  the  right  wall  has  been  dressed  and 
finished,  while  half  of  the  left  wall  bench  has  been  dressed  but  the 
other  half  towards  the  door  is  unfinished. 

Except  the  sixth  and  seventh  cells,  counting  from  the  shrine  in 
the  left  wall,  the  cells  have  no  benches.  In  front  of  the  fifth  sixth  and 
seventh  cells  in  the  right  wall  a line  of  four  different  sized  circles  or 
chakras  are  cut  in  the  floor.  They  have  recently  been  used  to  grind 
grain  on,  but  are  not  modern  as  they  are  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
floor.  Their  original  use  was  perhaps  connected  with  the  drti  or 
waving  of  lights  round  the  image  of  Buddha.  At  present  the  Nepalese 
Buddhist  light-waving  ceremonies  consist  of  three  parts.  The 
officiating  priest  first  strikes  the  bell ; he  then  pours  water  from  an 
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earthen  pot  in  four  circles  which  may  not  be  crossed,  Indra,  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Mahesvara.  After  the  four  rings  of  water  have  been 
poured  the  priest  lifts  on  his  left  shoulder  a heavy  wooden  pole  and 
grasping  the  lower  end  with  his  right  hand  strikes  the  pole  with 
a second  smaller  staff.  The  sound  is  called  gambhira  ghosha  or  the 
solemn  sound,  and  is  regarded  as  very  holy.  These  four  circles  may 
represent  the  four  rings  of  water. 

The  entrance  into  the  hall  is  by  a large  grooved  doorway,  5'  7" 
broad  and  9'  high,  with  a small  doorway  to  the  left  3'  5"  broad  and 
7'  8"  high,  and  one  grooved  window  on  either  side  of  the  main  door- 
way, 4'  3"  broad  and  3'  2"  high.  Over  the  doorway  of  the  last  cell 
from  the  shrine  in  the  left  wall  is  Inscription  23  in  two  small 
lines  in  well  cut  letters  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  It  is  in 
Sanskrit  and  is  the  most  modern  of  the  Nasik  cave  inscriptions. 
It  records  the  construction  of  a dwelling  cave.  As  it  is  on  the  door- 
way of  a cell  it  might  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  cell.  But  as  the 
word  used  for  a cell  is  gabhbha  or  garbha,  never  layanam , the 
inscription  probably  refers  to  all  the  sixth  century  additions : 

Transcript. 

ft]  3-qrre- 

ft]  SRPTT  q«?m  ijSqJT 

Translation . 

A dwelling  cave,  the  meritorious  gift  of  Mamma,  a female 
worshipper.1 

The  veranda  is  3k  3"  broad,  7'  9"  deep,  and  10'  high,  with  a cell 
in  its  left  end  wall.  Along  the  front  of  the  veranda  are  four 
pillars  and  two  attached  three  quarter  pillars.  These  pillars  are 
plain  in  the  $atakami  pot-capital  style.  A band  of  rock  dressed 
like  a beam  of  timber  rests  on  the  top  of  the  pillars,  and  over  the 
beam  the  rock  roof  overhangs  about  three  feet.  Between  the  second 
and  third  pillars,  facing  the  main  door,  three  steps  lead  down  to  a 
court  30'  10"  broad  and  7'  9"  deep,  and  V 10"  lower  than  the 
veranda-floor.  Along  the  veranda  face  below  the  pillars  is  a belt 
of  upright  bars  about  eight  inches  high.  A doorway  in  the  left 
wall  of  the  court,  which  is  now  broken,  led  to  cave  XXI. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  to  the  left  of  the  main  door- 
way, above  the  left  side  door  and  the  left  window,  is  Inscription  24. 
It  is  blackened  by  smoke  and  is  not  easily  seen,  but  the  letters  are 
well  cut  and  easily  read  : 

Transcript. 

ft]  fewcfr  JwiWtf  urfar%Thmera'- 

^ RcR  |JTcI[OT  qR  FTltq  3. 

ft]  fcqeyqk2  qg;ra>JTrqrew  *n*irqu  srftsrrc 

q^r^'JTfqfcTraiq  qrgq  ??<jt 

1 The  word  in  the  text  is  updsikd  which  is  usually  translated  by  its  literal 
meaning  worshipper’.  But  updsikd  and  upasaka  are  always  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
iSuddhist  householder  who  has  not  become  a recluse  or  bhikshu , 

.hither  padhame  must  have  been  used  for  pathame  when  this  inscription  was 
written,  or  the  engraver  has  mistaken  dha  for  tlia,  the  letters  being  somewhat  alike. 
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[\]  ^qfWcqpPTPTO  qqqRcTtRR 

STgefilfa  <ker[OI  T'JrT1  qqqUR  #} 

[8]  US  ^ PU^RU  ^RIOT  SRlfa. 

Sanskrit. 

p]  rebuff  uiwq^q  ?qrm ^Rwrcr- 
^r:  cak  ^ I’triht  # <Rfq  3 

ft]  fsrqh  qvq  4row  q^KHrqkkqjTiqer 
mqfqr  *ifr%?rPTeRi  qraiaq^q 
ft]  %I%JT[%HJ«UTrW  T^RcT^mR 

qpirft  ^'fra3f^[R2  qq-TOR  ^rjfv 
[a]  =q  fkipRcuver  3R  rrft. 

Translation. 

To  the  Perfect  one.  On  the  first  day  of  the  third  (3)  fortnight 
of  the  winter  months,  in  the  seventh  (7)  year  of  the  illustrious 
King  Lord  Yajna  $atakami,  son  of  Gautami,  [the  gift  of]  a 
dwelling-cave  by  Vasu,  the  Mahasenhpatm,3  the  wife  of  the 
great  commander-in-chief  Bhavagopa  of  the  Kausika  family. 

After  many  years  had  passed  [to  the  cave  which  was]  begun 
and  almost  completed  by  the  monk  Bopaki  it  was  finished  (by 
Vasu),  and  a residence  was  given  [in  it]  to  mendicant  priests 
from  the  four  quarters.4 

This  cave  was  until  lately  occupied  by  a Vairagi  who  walled  off 
the  right  corner  of  the  veranda  as  a cell  for  himself  and  raised  in 
the  hall  a clay  altar  for  his  god.  He  was  murdered  in  January 
1883  by  a Koli  for  his  money. 

In  honour  of  the  colossal  Buddha  which  is  locally  worshipped  as 
Dharmaraja,  a large  fair,  attended  by  about  600  persons  from  Nasik 
and  the  surrounding  villages,  is  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  Sravana 


1 Read  ukunte . 

2 The  bahukani  varisdni  uku[n)te  of  the  text  is  right  according  to  Prakrit  idiom. 
Many  modern  Indian  languages  retain  the  idiom.  The  same  phrase  in  Hindi  would 
be  bahut  barinso  bite,  in  Gujar&ti  ghanam  varaso  vite , and  in  Mardtlii  bahut  varshem 
gelydnem. 

3 The  word  in  the  text  is  mahdsendpatini  (Sanskrit  m.ahasenapatni)  and  means  the 
wife  of  the  great  commander-in-chief.  It  is  common  in  India,  even  at  the  present 
day,  to  call  wives  after  the  rank  of  their  husbands,  though  they  do  not  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  rank.  Thus  Fauzdclr  has  Fauzd&ran  and  pdtil  has  patlani. 

4 This  inscription  records  that  a cave  which  was  begun  and  nearly  completed  by 
the  monk  Bopaki  remained  unfinished  for  many  years  and  was  completed  by  the  Lady 
Vasu,  the  wife  of  a commander-in-chief,  and  declared  open  to  the  monks  of  the  four 
quarters.  To  what  the  date  belongs  is  not  clear.  It  probably  refers  to  the  day  on 
which  the  cave  was  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  monks  of  the  four  quarters.  That 
this  cave  was  originally  left  incomplete  and  afterwards  finished  is  clear  from  its 
appearance  taken  in  connection  with  the  adjoining  cave  XVIII.  Steps  and  a railing 
by  the  side  of  the  gateway  of  cave  XVIII.  lead  to  this  cave.  A Yaksha  statue 
stands  near  the  railing,  and  all  three,  steps,  railing  and  statue,  from  the  position 
and  carving  must  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  gateway  of  cave  XVIII.  Again 
the  steps  show  distinctly  that  a cave  was  intended,  otherwise  there  was  no  reason 
for  making  steps  by  the  side  of  cave  XVIII.  The  letters  in  this  inscription,  compared 
with  the  character  of  the  railing  and  the  Yaksha  inscription  (20),  further  show  that 
this  is  a later  inscription  and  that  cave  XX.  is  an  older'cave.  All  this  tends  to  show 
that  a cave  was  begun  and  steps  were  cut  by  the  side  of  cave  XVIII.,  but  the  work 
remained  unfinished.  It  was  completed  by  VAsu  as  this  inscription  records, 
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(July- August)  when  boys  dressed  in  girls’  clothes  dance  to  a drum 
accompaniment  and  men  beat  sticks  and  blow  shells.  Booths  and 
stalls  are  set  up  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Cave  XXI.,  close  beyond  cave  XX.,  is  entered  by  a broken  door 
in  the  right  wall  of  the  court  of  cave  XX.  It  is  a rough  hall 
23'  10"  deep  and  10'  high.  In  front  for  ft  7"  the  breadth  of  the  hall 
is  11'  10";  then  there  is  a corner1  and  beyond  the  corner  the  breadth 
is  2T  2".  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  rough  and  uneven  and  in  the 
back  part  of  the  cave  the  roof  is  about  a foot  lower  than  near 
the  front.  In  front  are  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters.  The  pillars  are 
eight-sided  in  the  middle  and  square  below  and  above.  In  front  is  a 
court  9'  deep  and  11'  1"  broad,  with  a large  and  deep  cistern  to  the 
right,  holding  water.  This  hall  does  not  appear  to  be  a dwelling 
cave  as  it  has  no  cells  or  benches  ; nor  has  it  a bench  all  round 
as  in  dining-halls  or  bhojana-mandapas.  It  is  probably  a sattra, 
that  is,  either  a cooking  place  or  a place  for  distributing  grain.  The 
large  cistern  in  front  seems  to  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  kitchen. 
At  XXI.  the  broad  terrace  ends  and  the  rest  of  the  path  is  rough 
aiid  in  places  difficult. 

About  thirty-four  feet  beyond  cave  XXI.,  and  on  a slightly  higher 
level,  reached  by  rough  rock-cut  steps,  is  Cave  XXII.,  a cell  with  an 
open  veranda  in  front.  Its  side  walls  are  undressed  and  the  back 
wall  is  unfinished.  Peg  holes  in  the  walls  and  in  the  grooved  door 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  used  as  a dwelling.  The  cell  is  9'  8" 
deep  and  5'  4"  broad,  and  the  doorway  X broad.  The  height  cannot 
be  ascertained  as  the  cell  is  partly  filled  with  clay.  The  veranda  is 
5'  1"  broad  and  3'  deep. 

Beyond  cave  XXII.,  there  seem  to  have  been  two  or  three 
excavations,  the  first  of  which  looks  like  a cell  much  filled  with 
earth.  The  others  cannot  be  seen  as  they  are  covered  with  stones 
which  have  fallen  from  above.  They  must  be  small  cells  of  no 
special  interest  as  the  rock  is  unfit  for  caves  of  any  size. 

About  twenty-five  yards  beyond  cave  XXII.,  and  almost  on  the 
same  level,  is  Cave  XXIII.  Marks  in  the  ceiling  show  that  there 
were  originally  five  or  six  small  dwelling  caves  with  cisterns 
in  front.  The  first  probably  was  a dwelling  cave  with  one  cell  and 
veranda ; the  second  probably  consisted  of  a middle  room  with 
a cell  and  a half  cell ; the  third  consisted  of  a veranda  and  two 
cells  ; and  the  fourth,  of  a veranda,  two  cells,  and  a half  cell.  The 
four  partitions  of  these  dwelling-caves  have  been  broken  down 
and  the  whole  made  into  a large  irregular  hall,  but  the  marks 
of  the  old  dwelling  caves  can  still  be  seen  in  the  ceiling.  Three 
Mahayana  sixth  century  shrines  have  been  made  in  the  back  wall 
of  the  hall,  and  images  have  been  carved  in  recesses  in  the  wall. 
Except  in  the  first  shrine  this  Mahayana  work  is  better  than 
the  work  in  caves  II.  XV.  and  XVI.  Proceeding  from  right  to  left 


1 This  corner  was  left  because  if  it  had  been  cut  off  it  would  have  broken  through 
the  partition  between  cave  XXI.  and  XX.  This  proves  that  cave  XXI.  is  later  than 
cave  XX. 
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the  first  is  a shrine  in  two  parts,  an  inner  shrine  or  garbh&g&ra, 
and  a porch  or  tibdri.  The  shrine  is  1 O'  broad,  T 8"  deep,  and  8'  3" 
high.  In  the  back  wall  is  an  image  o£  Buddha  sitting  on  a lion-seat 
with  the  usually  ornamental  back.  The  image  is  7'  4"  high  from 
head  to  foot,  and  3'  across  the  shoulders.  The  face  is  surrounded 
by  an  aureole.  On  each  side  a Vidyadhara  and  Vidyadhari  bringing 
materials  of  worship  fly  towards  Buddha.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  Buddha  are  two  fly-whisk  bearers  each  6'  5"  high  ; the  right  hand 
fly-whisk  bearer  has  his  hair  coiled  in  the  matted  coronet  or 
jatdmugata  style  and  in  the  hair  has  a teaching  Buddha.  He  has  a 
fly-whisk  in  his  right  hand  and  a lotus  bud  with  a stalk  in  his 
left.  The  left  fly- whisk  bearer  has  broken  off  from  the  rock  and 
lies  on  the  ground.  He  wears  a crown,  earrings,  a necklace,  and 
finger  rings.  He  bears  a fly-whisk  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
thunderbolt  in  his  left,  which  rests  on  his  waistband.  In  each  of 
the  side  walls  is  a Buddha  sitting  cross-legged  over  a lotus.  They 
are  5'  high  and  4'  across  from  knee  to  knee.  The  feet  of  the 
right  image  are  broken.  On  either  side  of  each  image  are  three 
small  Buddhas  one  over  the  other,  T 7"  high,  sitting  on  lotuses. 
The  middle  image  is  in  the  padmdsana  position  and  the  side 
images  are  cross-legged  in  the  teaching  position.  The  doorway 
of  the  shrine  is  2'  10"  broad  and  6'  3"  high.  The  side  posts  of  the 
doorway  are  carved  in  a twisted  pattern  with  flowers  between  the 
turns,  and  by  the  side  of  the  joosts  are  carved  petals.  At  the  foot 
of  each  post  is  a figure  of  a Nagaraja  of  which  the  right  figure  is 
broken. 
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The  porch  is  12'  broad,  4'  deep,  and  8'  4"  high.  In  the  back 
wall,  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  is  a standing  figure  7'  high. 
The  left  figure  holds  a rosary  in  the  left  hand  in  the  blessing 
position  and  in  the  right  hand  a lotus  bud.  He  wears  his  hair 
in  the  matted  coronet  or  jatdmugata  style  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead  is  a small  teaching  Buddha.  This  is  probably  a figure  of 
Padmapa/m  Lokesvara.  Below,  on  the  visitor’s  left,  is  a female  figure 
3'  6"  high  with  her  hair  in  the  matted  coronet  or  jatdmugata  style. 
Her  right  hand  is  blessing  and  in  her  left  hand  is  a half-blown  lotus 
with  stalk.  She  is  the  Mahayana  goddess  Arya  Tara.  To  the  right 
of  the  doorway  the  large  standing  figure  wears  a crown,  large 
earrings,  a three-stringed  necklace  of  large  jewels,  a waist  ornament 
or  kandovd  of  four  bands,  and  a cloth  round  the  waist.  On  a 
knot  of  this  cloth  on  his  left  side  rests  his  left  hand  and  the  right 
hand  is  raised  above  the  elbow  and  holds  what  looks  like  a flower. 
He  wears  bracelets  and  armlets.  Below,  to  the  right  of  this  figure, 
is  a small  broken  figure.  In  each  of  the  end  walls  of  the  porch  or 
tibdri  is  a Buddha  in  the  blessing  position  7'  4"  high.  Below,  to 
the  left  of  the  left  wall  figure,  is  a small  Buddha  also  blessing. 
Between  the  end  wall  Buddhas  and  the  figures  on  either  side  of 
the  doorway  are  two  pairs  of  small  blessing  Buddhas,  one  pair  on 
each  side,  standing  on  lotuses.  In  front  of  the  porch  are  two 
pillars  and  two  pilasters,  four-sided  below  with  round  capitals 
of  what  look  like  pots  with  bands  cut  on  their  faces,  a very  late 
style.  Above  the  pillars,  under  the  ceiling,  are  five  small  cross- 
legged  figures  of  Buddha  and  on  either  side  of  each  is  a Bodhi- 
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sattva  as  fly-whisk  hearer.  Unlike  the  five  Dhyani  Buddhas 
of  Nepal  these  figures  are  not  all  in  different  positions.  The 
middle  and  the  end  figures  are  in  the  teaching  attitude,  while  the 
second  and  the  fourth  are  in  the  padmdsana  mudrd.  Outside  of 
the  porch  in  each  of  the  side  walls  was  a standing  Buddha  4/  high 
in  a recess,  and  over  each  three  small  sitting  Buddhas.  The  right 
standing  figure  has  disappeared.  The  chief  image  in  this  shrine 
is  worshipped  and  ornamented  with  silver.  He  is  believed  to  he 
Bhishma  the  teacher  of  the  Kurus  and  is  supposed  to  be  teaching 
the  row  of  small  Buddhas  on  the  inner  face  of  the  veranda. 

As  is  shown  by  marks  in  the  roof,  the  second  shrine  has  been 
made  from  an  old  dwelling  cave  which  consisted  of  a veranda,  a 
middle  room,  a cell,  and  a half  cell.  The  middle  room  had  on  the 
right  a bench  which  still  remains.  All  other  traces  of  the  room 
have  disappeared.  Of  the  cell,  the  front  wall  and  part  of  the  left 
wall  are  broken.  The  rest  of  the  cell  has  been  deepened  into  a 
shrine.  The  shrine  is  7'  8"  broad,  6'  6"  deep,  and  7'  high.  In  the 
back  wall  is  a teaching  Buddha  5'  high  and  2'  3"  across  the  shoulders, 
seated  on  a lion-throne  with  ornamental  back.  On  either  side  of 
the  Buddha  is  a fly- whisk  bearer,  4'  9"  high,  his  hair  in  the  matted 
coronet  style  and  an  aureole  round  his  face.  The  bearer  to  the 
right  of  Buddha  has  a relic- shrine  entwined  in  his  coronet  of  hair. 
In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a fly- whisk  and  in  his  right  a lotus  stalk. 
The  left  figure  has  an  image  of  Buddha  in  his  coronet  of  hair,  a 
fly- whisk  in  his  right  hand,  and  a blown  lotus  stalk  in  his  left. 
Above  each  a heavenly  chorister  flies  towards  Buddha  with  a 
garland.  In  the  right  wall  is  a seated  teaching  Buddha  4'  2"  high 
and  D 9 " across  the  shoulders.  On  either  side  was  a fly-whisk 
bearing  Bodhisattva  smaller  than  those  on  the  back  wall  of  which 
the  right  figure  alone  remains.  Above  it  a small  Bodhisattva  about 

V 4"  high  sits  on  a throne  with  an  ornamental  back  and  rests  his 
feet  on  an  altar.  He  bows  to  Buddha  with  both  hands.  His  cloth 
is  tied  in  a knot  on  his  left  shoulder,  his  hair  rises  in  matted  circles, 
and  his  face  is  surrounded  with  an  aureole.  Above  the  Bodhisattva 
to  the  left  of  Buddha,  is  a seated  figure  of  nearly  the  same  size,  the 
only  difference  being  that  he  has  a top-knot  on  the  head  like 
Buddha.  He  wears  earrings  and  bracelets  and  has  an  aureole. 
Below  the  feet  of  Buddha  are  two  deer  and  between  the  deer  is  the 
Buddhist  wheel  or  dharmachakra.  By  the  side  of  each  deer  in  a 
recess  is  a male  and  female  figure,  probably  the  husband  and  wife 
who  paid  for  the  carving  of  the  sculpture.  On  the  left  wall  are 
three  rows  with  two  seated  Buddhas  in  each  row  about  twenty 
inches  high,  the  head  surrounded  with  an  aureole. 

The  half  cell  of  the  same  dwelling  cave  had  along  the  left  wall 
what  looks  like  an  attached  three-quarter  relic-shrine,  of  which 
the  broken  base  is  alone  left.  The  back  wall  of  the  recess 
has  been  deepened  and  ornamented  by  a teaching  Buddha  seated  on 
the  usual  throne,  his  feet  resting  on  a lotus.  It  is  3'  2"  high  and 

V 4"  across  the  shoulders.  On  either  side  a curly  haired  angel 
in  a Sassanian  cap  flies  towards  him  with  flowers.  About  three  feet 
to  the  left  of  the  main  image,  in  a niche  2'  4"  broad  and  3'  2"  high, 
is  a teaching  Buddha,  2 ' 8 " high  and  ID  across  the  shoulders, 
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seated  on  a couch.  His  face  is  surrounded  by  an  aureole.  About 
five  feet  to  the  left,  in  a smaller  recess  in  the  hack  of  the  second 
cell,  is  a standing  Buddha,  2'  7"  high,  well  proportioned  and  skilfully 
carved,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head. 

About  ten  feet  to  the  left  of  this  second  recess  is  the  third  shrine, 
7'  2"  broad,  7'  6"  deep,  and  7'  4"  high.  In  the  back  wall  is  a teaching 
Buddha,  five  feet  high  seated  on  the  usual  rich  backed  throne.  He 
is  worshipped  as  Kama.  On  either  side  a figure  5'  2"  high  holds 
a fly- whisk  in  the  right  hand.  The  figure  to  the  right  of  Buddha 
has  his  hair  rising  in  matted  circles  which  enclose  an  image  of 
Buddha.  The  left  figure  has  a crown  and  curls  hanging  down  his 
back.  In  the  left  hand  of  the  right  figure  is  a lotus  flower  with 
stalk  and  the  left  figure  rests  his  hand  on  his  waist  and  holds  a 
thunderbolt.  The  left  figure  has  no  ornaments ; the  right  figure 
wears  earrings,  a necklace,  and  bracelets.  Above  each  a flying  angel 
carries  garlands  to  Buddha. 

In  the  right  wall  is  a figure  5r  10"  high  standing  on  a lotus.  He 
wears  a high  crown,  earrings,  necklace,  armlets,  and  bracelets.  The 
right  hand,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  gift  or  vara  position,  is 
broken  below  the  wrist.  He  rests  his  left  hand  on  his  waistband. 
The  entire  image  is  surrounded  by  an  aureole.  On  either  side  of 
him  four  figures  each  V 2"  high  sit  cross-legged,  on  lotuses  one 
over  the  other.  The  lowest  on  each  side  is  broken.  The  images 
to  the  visitor’s  left  of  the  central  figure  are,  at  the  top  a Bodhisattva 
with  an  aureole  round  the  face  wearing  a crown,  large  earrings,  and 
a necklace.  He  rests  his  right  hand  on  his  right  knee  and  holds  a 
fruit  apparently  the  Citrus  medica  or  bijorum.  In  his  left  hand 
is  a roll  probably  a palm-leaf  manuscript.  The  third  from  below  is 
the  figure  of  a goddess  with  a long  crown,  a large  earring  in  the 
right  ear,  a necklace,  and  bracelets.  She  holds  in  both  hands  a roll 
like  that  held  by  the  last  figure,  the  only  difference  being  that  her 
right  hand  is  raised  above  the  elbow.  The  next  figure  is  also  a 
goddess  with  large  earrings  in  both  ears.  She  holds  a bijorum  in 
her  right  hand  and  a manuscript  in  her  left.  To  the  visitor’s  right 
of  the  chief  figure  the  highest  is  a Bodhisattva  holding  the  same 
things  as  the  topmost  left  figure,  the  only  difference  being  that  his 
hand  is  raised  above  the  left  elbow ; the  third  from  below  like  the 
corresponding  left  figure,  has  earrings  in  both  ears  and  holds  a citron 
and  a manuscript.  The  second  from  below  is  a goddess  like  the 
upper  one,  the  only  difference  being  that  her  right  hand  is  raised 
above  the  elbow,  while  both  hands  of  the  upper  figure  rest  on  her 
knee. 

The  left  wall  has  a similar  large  central  standing  Bodhisattva  5'  2" 
high,  entirely  surrounded  by  an  aureole.  His  right  hand  holding  a 
rosary  is  raised  above  the  elbow  in  the  abhaya  mudrd  ; the  left  hand 
holds  the  stalk  of  a large  lotus  bud.  He  wears  his  hair  in  a matted 
coronet  with  a Buddha  wound  in  the  hair,  and  three  braids  hanging 
over  his  shoulder  on  his  breast.  He  has  no  ornaments.  On  either 
side  of  him  four  small  figures  one  over  the  other  correspond  to  the 
figures  on  the  right  wall.  The  lowest  on  each  side  is  broken. 
To  the  visitor’s  left  the  topmost  is  a goddess  sitting  cross-legged 
b 23-76 
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wearing  a crown,  earrings,  and  necklace.  Her  right  hand  rests  on 
her  knee  and  holds  a round  fruit  like  a bijorum ; her  left  hand 
holds  a lotus  bud  with  stalk.  The  third  from  below  is  a second 
goddess  without  any  ornament.  Her  hair  is  piled  in  matted  circles, 
her  right  leg  is  raised  and  her  left  leg  crossed  in  front.  She  rests  the 
elbow  of  her  right  hand  on  her  right  knee,  while  the  hand  is  raised 
in  the  blessing  position  and  holds  a rosary  ; her  left  hand  rests  on 
her  left  knee  and  holds  a half -blown  lotus.  The  next  is  a similar 
sized  figure  of  another  goddess.  She  sits  cross-legged  and  wears 
her  hair  in  matted  coils  ; she  has  no  ornaments.  In  her  right  hand, 
resting  on  her  knee,  is  a bijorum  and  in  her  left  hand,  also  resting 
on  her  knee,  is  a lotus  bud  with  a stalk. 

The  images  to  the  visitor’s  left  of  the  chief  figure  are,  at  the  top 
a sitting  Bodhisattva,  with  the  right  knee  raised  and  the  left  leg 
crossed  in  front.  He  wears  his  hair  in  matted  circles  and  has  no 
ornaments.  His  right  hand  holds  a bijorum  and  rests  on  his  right 
knee  ; the  left  hand  rests  on  the  left  knee  and  holds  a lotus  by  the 
stalk.  The  next  figure  is  a goddess  whose  hair  is  drawn  up  in 
matted  coils.  She  has  no  ornaments  and  sits  cross-legged.  Her 
right  hand,  which  is  raised  above  the  elbow,  probably  held  a bijorum 
and  her  left  hand  holds  a lotus  by  the  stalk.  The  second  from  below 
is  the  figure  of  a goddess  in  a similar  position,  except  that  she  holds 
a lotus  stalk  in  her  left  hand  and  a lotus  bud  in  her  right.  These 
goddesses  are  different  forms  of  Tara  Devi. 

The  shrine  door  is  2'  7"  wide  and  5'  7"  high.  In  the  right  wall, 
to  one  leaving  the  doorway,  is  an  image  of  Buddha  3'  high,  sitting 
on  the  usual  rich-backed  lion-throne  with  an  aureole  round  his  face. 
Above  on  either  side  is  a flying  angel  with  bouquets  of  flowers. 

Next,  in  a recess  with  three  arches,  under  a large  central  arch, 
a teaching  Buddha,  2!  3"  high,  seated  on  a plain  backed  lion-throne, 
rests  his  feet  on  a lotus.  His  head  is  surrounded  by  an  aureole. 
Above,  on  either  side,  an  angel  flies  to  him  with  garlands.  On  either 
side  is  a fly- whisk  bearer.  The  one  to  the  (visitor’s)  left  of  Buddha 
has  a three-tasselled  crown,  long  curly  hair  flowing  over  his  neck, 
and  bracelets  and  armlets.  His  right  hand  holds  a fly-whisk  and 
his  left  rests  on  his  waist.  The  bearer  to  the  left  of  Buddha  has 
his  hair  in  a matted  coronet  and  has  no  ornament.  He  holds  a lotus 
bud  with  stalk  in  his  left  hand  and  a fly- whisk  in  his  right.  This 
group  is  well  carved,  and  is  the  best  proportioned  of  all  the  Nasik 
Mahayana  or  later  sculptures. 

Next  in  the  left  wall  of  the  hall  is  a group  of  five  figures.  In 
the  middle  is  a teaching  Buddha  seated  on  a backless  throne  with 
an  aureole  round  his  face,  and  his  feet  resting  on  a lotus.  On  either 
side  is  a Bodhisattva,  his  hair  in  matted  coils  in  which  a relic-shrine 
is  enwound.  Each  holds  a fly- whisk  in  his  right  hand.  The  left 
Bodhisattva  holds  a narrow  necked  jug  or  chambu  in  his  left  hand, 
and  the  right  figure  a lotus  bud  with  stalk  in  his  left  hand.  By 
the  side  of  each  Bodhisattva  is  a standing  Buddha,  the  left  figure 
larger  than  the  right. 

Next,  to  the  left,  is  a small  teaching  Buddha  seated  on  a backless 
throne.  Next  is  a group  of  three  figures,  a teaching  Buddha  seated 
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in  the  middle  with  a fly- whisk  bearer  on  either  side.  Next  is  a 
figure  of  Buddha  3'  long  lying  on  his  right  side  on  a bed  or  gddi, 
his  head  resting  on  a cushion.  This  is  not  like  the  figure  of  the 
dead  Buddha  at  Ajanta  and  elsewhere,  and  seems  to  be  a sleeping 
Buddha. 

Close  to  the  left  of  this  large  irregular  hall  was  a dwelling  cave 
consisting  of  a cell  and  a veranda.  The  cell  had  a bench  round 
the  three  sides,  which  has  been  cut  away.  The  back  wall  of  the 
cell  has  been  broken,  the  cell  lengthened  within  and  the  whole, 
except  the  old  veranda,  made  into  a shrine.  In  the  middle  of 
the  back  wall  is  a large  teaching  Buddha,  6r  2"  high  by  2'  11", 
seated  on  a rich-backed  throne.  On  each  side  of  him,  instead  of 
fly- whisk  bearers,  are  two  standing  Bodhisattvas  whose  lower  parts 
have  been  broken.  Each  has  the  hair  coiled  in  matted  circles,  but 
wears  no  ornaments.  In  the  matted  hair  of  the  Bodhisattva  on 
the  left  of  Buddha  is  a relic-shrine,  and  in  the  hair  of  the  right 
Bodhisattva  a small  Buddha.  The  left  figure  held  something, 
perhaps  a flower,  in  his  right  hand,  which  is  broken.  The  right 
figure  holds  a rosary  in  his  right  and  a lotus  bud  with  stalk  in  his 
left  hand.  Next  to  the  Bodhisattvas  on  each  side  is  a standing 
Buddha,  slightly  larger  than  the  Bodhisattvas.  In  the  right  and 
left  walls  are  two  Buddha  and  Bodhisattva  groups  similar  to  those 
on  the  back  wall,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  Bodhisattvas 
hold  a fly- whisk  in  their  right  hands.  Further  in  front,  on 
the  right  side,  are  three  small  sitting  Buddhas  in  the  teaching 
attitude. 
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Close  beyond  is  a ruined  cell-shrine  probably  originally  a dwelling- 
cave  of  one  cell.  In  the  back  wall  is  a teaching  Buddha  seated 
on  the  usual  rich-backed  throne  with  an  aureole  round  his  head  and 
a fly- whisk  bearing  Bodhisattva  on  each  side.  The  lower  parts 
of  all  three  are  broken.  Above  each  Bodhisattva  is  a small  Buddha 
seated  on  a lotus.  In  the  right  wall  is  a Buddha,  the  lower  part 
of  which  has  been  broken  off.  Above,  on  either  side,  is  a small 
image  of  Buddha  sitting  in  a lotus.  The  left  wall  is  broken.  Near 
the  top  of  the  left  wall  of  the  old  cell  is  a small  group  of  a seated 
teaching  Buddha  in  the  centre,  and  a fly- whisk  bearing  Bodhisattva 
on  each  side.  The  right  wall  of  the  old  cell  is  broken  but  portions 
of  two  figures  remain.  In  the  left  wall  of  the  old  veranda  near  the 
roof  is  a small  group  of  a teaching  Buddha  sitting  on  a sofa  with 
his  feet  resting  on  a lotus.  On  either  side  a fly-whisk  bearer  stands 
on  a lotus.  At  the  extreme  outer  end  of  this  group  is  a small 
kneeling  figure  probably  of  the  man  who  paid  for  the  carving  of  the 
group. 

Further  on  is  a broken  excavation  which  consisted  of  a cell  and 
a veranda.  For  twenty-eight  yards  further  the  rock  is  not  suited 
for  excavation,  and  seems  to  have  been  blasted.  Next  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a dwelling  cave,  which,  as  the  rock  is  bad,  has  come  to  look 
like  a natural  cavern.  But  inscription  24  in  its  front  wall  shows 
that  it  was  once  a cave. 

The  inscription  is  in  four  or  five  lines,  the  first  three  clear,  the  Inscription  25. 
fourth  dim,  and  the  fifth  lost : 
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Transcript. 

P]  r%'4  eriirr§,r<3^- 

R]  TUU  ^ l^rTF^1 2  8 ?fmr  C 
l3J  gw:  [^JjRlR'n4 *  ?w 
[«]  v?  [*?Rr]6fa3t%  us  “ • • • * 

Sanskrit , 

HI  w^jrsfr  tsrrftrafqg- 

[G  *JPJ:  ^ tN<m  8 $ 

[\]  «r«rwt  sfctf  f jr%^t  ?<r6 

[8]  ifirtfcT  US  HRTr(%^i  flf 

C* 

Translation. 

On  the  6th  day  of  the  4th  fortnight  of  the  winter  months  in 
the  year  2 of  the  illustrious  King  Pulumai,  son  of  Vasishthi ; 
on  the  aforesaid  day  this  was  done  by  the  Kutumbika  (plough- 
man) Dha^ama  with  his  mother  and  father  and  with 

Close  beyond  the  last  broken  cave  is  something  which  looks 
like  another  excavation. 

Cave  XXIV.,  about  forty  yards  further  to  the  left,  was  an  old 
dwelling  cave  in  two  parts,  a veranda  with  two  cells  in  its  back 
wall.  In  the  left  end  of  the  veranda  was  a half  cell  which  probably 
had  a seat.  The  right  cell  was  larger  than  the  left  one.  In  the  front 
of  the  veranda  a band  of  rock,  dressed  like  a beam  of  timber,  seems  to 
have  rested  on  wooden  pillars.  From  this  beam  the  ends  of  four  cross 
beams  project.  On  the  face  of  the  leftmost  cross-beam  is  a curiously 
carved  trident,  with  rampant  tigers  instead  of  prongs.  The  face  of 
the  second  is  broken.  On  the  face  of  the  third  are  two  tigers  each 
with  a rider  sitting  back  to  back  ; the  fourth  has  a trident  like  the 
first.  The  beam  ends  support  a belt  of  rock  on  the  bottom  of  which 
about  six  inches  apart  rafters  stand  out  about  two  inches.  Above  this  a 
frieze  about  two  feet  broad  consists  of  a central  rail  about  a foot  broad 
and  two  side  belts  of  tracery.  The  lower  belt  is  a row  of  much  worn 
animals  galloping  towards  the  left,  each  with  a boy  behind  it.  Among 
the  animals  are  tigers,  sheep,  elephants,  bulls,  camels,  pigs,  and  deer. 
The  rail  which  is  about  a foot  broad  has  three  horizontal  bands,  the 


1 The  stroke  for  d in  hemantd  is  perhaps  an  engraver’s  mistake.  It  may  be  hemanta 
pakhe,  or  if  ta  is  right  and  nam  omitted  after  it,  the  reading  may  be  hemantdnam  as 
m other  inscriptions. 

2 The  figure  representing  the  number  of  the  day  after  divase  is  closely  like  the  letter 
phra  which  is  the  ordinary  mark  for  the  numeral  six.  If  the  figure  be  derived 
from  the  old  letter  lira  it  might  perhaps  be  eight. 

. 3 Puvdya  is  probably  the  same  expression  as  etdya  puvaua  in  the  Mathura 
inscriptions  and  etasyam  purvdyam  in  Airana’s  Sanskrit  Gupta  inscription. 

I he  leu  of  kutumbika  is  lost. 

^vo  letters  which  are  missing  between  the  first  saha  and  pituhi  are 

| bably  mata.  About  four  letters  after  the  second  saha  and  perhaps  an  entire  line 

h— 6 f^aPPeare(h  They  probably  referred  to  sons  or  other  relations 

VT  is  °m?naliaS  V‘la  Which  lsa  mkrit  form  of  idam.  Vararuchi’s  Prakrit  Prak&sa, 

mofiprn  • tra  MT nafumsa}e  svamoridaminaminamo . Derived  from  this  is  the 

modern  Hindi  ma  in  the  forms  mne , inkum , inse. 
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faces  of  the  uprights  being  carved  apparently  with  lotus  flowers. 
The  upper  belt  of  tracery  is  a scroll  of  half  lotuses  about  four  inches 
broad  divided  by  lily  heads  or  lotus  seed  vessels.  On  the  side  wall 
in  the  left  or  east  corner  is  a horse  with  the  face  of  a woman,  who  is 
embraced  by  a man  who  rides  the  horse.  Corresponding  to  this  figure 
on  the  right  end  is  a tiger,  and  a little  to  the  right  is  a broken  animal. 
At  the  right  end  of  the  beam  is  an  owl,  and  in  front  of  it  a small 
mouse.  In  what  remains  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  in  the 
space  between  the  doors  of  the  two  cells,  is  inscription  26.  It  is 
well  preserved  and  the  letters  are  large,  distinct,  and  well  cut : 

Transcript. 

[ \ ] fag  ffasRer 

|Y]  ^ <fr- 

[fi  fevr  =e?  t gifavr  am  fa  qrai- 

[8]  [ffag]  ii1 2  srafa. 

Sanserif. 
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[ ? ] fa^5  Jggier  argrfaggg  ff&gw 

ft]  fgwrggggig  5sigigugsq*g  q-- 

ft]  €\  g 5i  H arg  ^ fa  *rrcrr 

[8]  [Ptct]  uifeg. 

Translation. 

To  the  Perfect  one.  The  [gift  of  a]  dwelling-cave  and  two 
cisterns  of  Vudhika  (Vriddhika)  the  Damachika3  Saka,  a writer, 
inhabitant  of  Dasapura.  Of  these3  [two]  the  next  after  the 
first  is  for  [the  benefit  of]  my  mother  and  father. 

The  two  cisterns  mentioned  in  Inscription  26  must  be  to  the 
right  of  the  cave.  One  of  the  cisterns  has  still  an  inscription 
on  the  back  of  a recess.  The  letters  are  large,  clearly  cut  and 
distinct,  and  resemble  the  letters  of  inscription  26  : 


1 The  first  two  letters  are  lost.  As  the  third  line  ends  with  matd  and  as  part  of 
what  remains  of  the  second  missing  letter  looks  like  the  curved  jutting  part  of  ta , 
pitoj  is  suggested. 

2 In  this  inscription  there  is  a little  confusion  regarding  Vudliika  and 

Damachika.  Damachika  has  been  taken  (Trans.  Sec.  Orient.  Cong.  342,  343)  to  be  the 
donor’s  name  and  Vudhika  an  attribute  of  it.  The  latter  form  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  vriddhika  or  vardhaka  in  the  sense  of  ‘ usurer  or  ‘ carpenter’,  respec- 
tively. But  vriddhika  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  an  usurer,  nor  in  India  is  usury 
regarded  as  a profession  which  might  be  prefixed  to  a name.  As  to  vardhaka  or 
carpenter,  it  does  not  appear  that  vudhika  can  come  from  it ; the  proper  corruption  from 
vardhaka  would  be  vadhaka  or  vadhaka  But  the  word  used  for  carpenter  in 

contemporary  cave  inscriptions  is  vadhaki  (see  Karle  inscription  6,  Separate  Pamph- 
let X.  of  Arch  geological  Survey  of  Western  India).  Vudhika  has  therefore  been  taken 
as  a proper  name,  and  damachika  as  an  attribute,  the  latter  being  probably  the 
name  of  a clan  of  /S'akas,  or  it  perhaps  refers  to  the  original  residence  of  the  giver’s 
ancestors.  May  not  Damachika  be  a Sanskritised  corrupt  form  of  Dam^sakius 
‘ inhabitant’  of  Damasik  or  Damascus  ? Syrians  and  Syrian  Parthians  were  called $akas 
and  an  ancestor  of  this  Vudhika  may  have  come  from  Damascus  by  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  Broach  and  thence  settled  in  Dasapura. 

3 The  words  in  the  text  are  ato  eka  podhiya  apara . A to  refers  to  the  two  cisterns 
in  the  sense  ‘of  these’  (two).  This  part  of  the  inscription  seems  to  mean  that  the 
dwelling  cave  and  the  cistern  nearest  to  it  are  for  the  donor’s  own  merit ; while 
the  other  cistern,  next  to  the  first,  is  for  the  merit  of  his  mother  and  father. 
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[*]  raw  flSKST1 2  3TirrW^fT 

ft]  jjr^fra  qtiV 

Sanskrit. 

J]  rags^qrar  swNwrar 

ft]  fr^rrar  qf?: 

Translation . 

To  the  Perfect  one.  The  [gift  of  a]  cistern  of  Vudhika3 
(Vriddhika)  the  Damachika  $aka,  a writer. 

The  floor  of  the  cave  has  been  hewn  out,  and,  with  the  two 
cisterns,  made  into  a large  and  deep  reservoir.  The  original  shape 
can  still  be  traced  from  the  upper  part. 

Remarks.  These  details  show  that  there  are  twenty-four  separate  caves, 

all  of  which,  except  Number  XVIII.  the  chapel-cave,  are  layanas 
or  dwellings.  Of  the  whole  number,  III.  VIII.  IX.  X.  XI. 
XII.  XIII.  XIV.  XVII.  XVIII.  XIX.  and  XXII.  are  in  their 
original  form,  unchanged  except  by  weather  and  to  a very  small 
extent  by  later  workmen.  Caves  VIII.  XII.  XIII.  and  XIV. 
have  suffered  from  weather ; X.  and  XI.  have  been  altered,  not  in 
their  general  plan,  but  by  additions  made  by  Jainas  about  the 
eleventh  century ; I,  though  left  unfinished,  shows  that  it  was  made 
on  the  same  plan  as  caves  III.  and  X.,  as  a large  dwelling  for  monks. 
Numbers  II.  XX.  and  XXIII.  are  old  caves,  which  have  been 
altered  and  deepened  and  furnished  with  images.  Their  original 
form,  which  can  still  be  traced,  shows  that  they  were  ordinary 
dwelling  caves.  Numbers  V.  VI.  VII.  and  XXIV.  are  also  old 
dwelling  caves  which  in  recent  times  have  been  hewn  into  large 
cisterns.  Numbers  IV.  and  XXI.  are  neither  chapels  nor  dwellings, 
but  either  dining-halls  or  kitchens.  There  are  other  caves  on  the 
same  plan,  some  with  a bench  round  the  hall  others  simple  halls, 
and  of  these  cave  48  at  Junnar  is  shown  by  an  inscription  to  be 
a dining-hall  or  sattra.  Numbers  XV.  and  XVI.  are  shrines.4 
Thus,  except  these  last  two  which  are  later,  the  original  caves  were  of 
three  kinds,  a chaitya  or  chapel-cave,  layanas  or  dwelling-caves,  and 
sattras  or  dining-caves.  Almost  every  cave  had  a cistern  or  two  to 
supply  it  with  water.  These  old  cisterns  had  small  mouths  so  that 
they  could  be  covered,  and  spread  inside  into  a large  quadrangular 
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1 appears  to  be  a mistake  for  ; or  the  word  may  at  that  time  have 

been  pronounced  Saka. 

2 Leghaka  Sk.  Lekhaka.  Oa  for  ka  and  glia  for  kha  are  often  found  in  cave 
inscriptions,  either  because  the  writer’s  language  was  different  from  the  ordinary 
language  of  these  inscriptions  or  because  he  was  careless. 

3 The  V adhika  of  this  inscription  is  the  Vudhika  of  inscription  26.  This  inscription 
records  the  gift  of  a cistern  now  ruined  and  included  in  the  large  reservoir  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  cave.  This  is’the  first  of  the  two  cisterns  noticed  in  inscription  26 
as  Vudhika’s  own,  not  the  one  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  parents. 

4 Cave  XVI.  may  be  an  old  cell  enlarged  and  made  into  an  image-shrine.  But  as 
the  appearance  of  the  door  differs  a little  from  the  doorways  of  the  other  old  dwelling, 
caves,  this  cave  was  probably  made  at  a later  date  and  at  the  same  time  as  cave  XV. 
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hollow.  The  chief  of  the  old  cisterns  are  near  caves  II.1 
III.  VIII.  IX.  XIV.  and  XXI.  the  broken  cistern  of  cave  XVII. 
and  several  broken  cisterns  in  front  of  XXIII.  The  cistern  to  the 
west  of  X.,  though  now  broken,  was  probably  originally  in  the  old 
style.  These  three  classes  of  caves  and  those  cisterns  appear  to  be 
the  only  original  excavations  on  the  hill. 

The  caves  when  first  finished  do  not  seem  to  have  contained  images. 
The  later  image-worshippers,  perhaps  because  other  suitable  sites 
were  not  available,  instead  of  cutting  fresh  caves,  changed  the  old 
caves  to  suit  the  new  worship.  The  images  are  chiefly  of  Gautama 
Buddha,  the  Bodhisattvas  Vajrapawi  and  Padmapa?ii,  and  the 
Buddhist  goddess  Tara ; all  are  in  the  style  of  the  northern 
Buddhists.  Similar  images  are  found  in  some  of  the  Kanheri, 
Ajanta,  Karle,  and  Elura  caves.  In  several  of  the  Kanheri  and 
Elura  caves,  with  images  of  this  class  the  Buddhist  formula  Ye  dharma 
hetu  &c.  has  been  engraved.  Though  this  formula  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  Nasik  inscriptions,  the  similarity  of  the  images  shows  that  the 
later  Buddhists  of  Nasik  belonged  to  the  same  sect  as  the  later 
Buddhists  of  Ajanta,  Elura,  and  Kanheri.  And  as  the  formula  like 
the  images  does  not  belong  to  southern  Buddhists  and  is  common 
among  northern  Buddhists,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  these 
changes  mark  the  introduction  of  the  form  of  northern  Buddhism 
which  is  generally  known  as  the  Mahay  an  a or  Great  Vehicle. 
Inscription  23  shows  that  this  change  was  introduced  about  the  close 
of  the  fifth  or  during  the  sixth  century  after  Christ. 

The  Nasik  inscriptions  hold  the  first  place  among  Western  India 
inscriptions  on  account  of  their  length  and  fulness,  the  value  of 
the  information  they  supply,  and  their  excellent  preservation.  The 
information  they  give  is  important  not  only  for  the  history  of  the 
Nasik  caves  but  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  paleography, 
philology,  history,  geography,  chronology,  numismatics, . religion, 
and  customs  of  Western  India  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
As  Asoka’s  inscriptions  of  about  B.C.  240  are  the  oldest  extant 
written  records  in  India,  they  should  form  the  basis  of  all  Indian 
paleography.  The  characters  in  which  the  Asoka  inscriptions  are 
written  are  eminently  simple.  After  Asoka  the  characters  changed 
under  the  two  influences  of  time  and  of  place,  and  in  some 
cases  because  of  the  introduction  of  a foreign  or  non-local  element.2 
If  these  considerations  are  kept  in  view  for  the  whole  of  India, 
from  the  forms  of  the  letters  the  dates  of  inscriptions  can  be 
determined  within  a margin  of  not  more  than  a hundred  years. 
On  paleographic  grounds  the  twenty-seven  Nasik  inscriptions  may 
be  grouped  into  five  classes,3  two  (20  and  22)  in  the  first;  ten 
(18  10  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  26,  27,  6)  in  the  second;  thirteen 


1 This  cistern  has  in  later  times  been  turned  into  a large  reservoir.  See  above  p.  544. 

2 It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  an  old  style  of  letters  may  continue  in  a new  style,  a 

new  style  can  never  appear  in  an  old  style.  , . 

3 The  classes  have  been  arranged  according  both  to  the  style  and  the  approximate 
date  of  the  inscriptions ; the  order  of  the  inscriptions  in  each  class  has  been  given 
according  to  the  supposed  date  of  each. 
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(19,  25;  1;  2;  3,  4;  5,  21;  24,  17,  8;  9,  7)  in  the  third;  one  (15) 
in  the  fourth  ; and  one  (23)  in  the  fifth.  The  two  in  the  first 
class  are  short  inscriptions.  To  the  ordinary  observer  the  letters 
appear  much  like  Asoka’s  letters,  but  examination  shows  that  they 
are  slightly  different  and  later.  In  inscription  22  the  djcdra  strokes, 
which  were  originally  right-angled,  are  obtuse-angled ; the  ikdras, 
also  originally  right-angled,  are  rounded ; the  letter  ja,  originally 
an  upper  and  lower  half  circle  joined  together,  is  like  a straight- 
backed  English  E ; the  zigzag  ra  is  upright ; and  the  side  strokes 
of  la  and  ha,  which  used  to  be  at  right  angles  separately  joined, 
are  slightly  curved.  In  inscription  20  Asoka’s  cornered  ga  is 
rounded  at  the  head;  and  in  bha,  instead  of  drawing  a stroke 
upwards  from  the  end  of  the  lengthened  head,  the  head  is  not 
lengthened  and  the  upward  stroke  forms  part  of  the  second  line. 
Neither  the  influence  of  place  nor  of  time  could  alter  the  style  of 
Asoka’s  letters  within  a period  of  at  least  100  or  125  years.  The 
coins  of  the  Baktrian  kings  Agathocles  (b.C.  135)  and  Pantaleon 
(b.c.  120)  show  a greater  resemblance  to  Asoka’s  letters  than  the 
earliest  inscriptions  at  Nasik.  In  these  coins  the  back  of  ja  has 
not  grown  upright ; ra  is  still  winding  ; and  the  strokes  of  akdra 
are  still  at  right  angles.  Nasik  inscriptions  22  and  20  must  therefore 
be  taken  as  later  than  either  Agathocles  (b.c.  135)  or  Pantaleon 
(b.c.  120).  It  probably  would  not  be  wide  of  the  mark  to  assign 
these  two  inscriptions  to  about  B.c.  100.  The  differences  in  the 
forms  of  the  letters  are  too  slight  to  justify  a decision  as  to  which 
of  the  two  inscriptions  is  the  earlier.  They  probably  belong  to  the 
same  time. 


After  inscriptions  20  and  22  were  engraved  a change  came  over 
the  characters  in  which  the  Nasik  inscriptions  were  written.  This 
change  was  due  not  only  to  time,  but  also  to  the  use  of  the 
Malwa  and  Upper  India  style,  which  seems  to  have  admitted  a 
peculiar  thinning  and  thickening  or  maroda  of  the  letters.  In  this 
style  the  tops  of  all  letters  are  well  developed  triangularly ; kha, 
gh.a,  ja,  pha,  ma,  la,  and  va  have  flat  bases  ; the  left-side  stroke  of  sa 
is  sometimes  cornered  instead  of  curved,  its  right  stroke  goes  up, 
and.  its  top  is  developed ; ra,  ka,  and  ukdra  sometimes  go  down 
stiaight  and  are  sometimes  curved ; the  ikara  strokes  are  thinner 
as  they  wind  more  back ; the  first  part  of  pa  bends  in  a little,  and 
the  bases  of  sa  (^[)  and  ga  are  flat  and  cornered.  These  peculiarities 
mark  the  letters  of  Malwa  and  Upper  India,  and  as  the  letters  of  the 
Kshatrapas  of  Malwa  and  Surashtra  are  derived  from  this  Upper  India 
style,  this  may  be  called  the  early  Kshatrapa  style.  To  this  style  all 
the  ten  inscriptions  in  class  II.  (18,10,11,12,13,14,16,26,27,  and  6) 
belong.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  inscriptions  in  class  II. 
should  come  first.  Inscription  18  appears  older  than  Ushavadata’s 
five  inscriptions  (10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14),  because,  though  in  style 
18  mostly  resembles  Ushava  data’s  inscriptions,  the  bases  of  gha  and 
pa  and  ha  are  not  flat  as  m Ushavadata’s,  and  the  back  of  ja  is  round- 
ed. These  differences,  it  is  true,  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
locality,  that  is,  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  belonged  to  a different 
country.  But  seeing  that  the  position  and  style  of  the  cave  in  which 
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inscription  18  is  carved,  show  that  it  is  not  much  later  than  the 
chatty  a or  chapel-cave  to  the  east  of  it,1  it  is  probably  not  incorrect 
to  say  that  inscription  18  is  earlier  than  the  five  Ushavadata 
inscriptions  and  belongs  to  about  b.c.  50,  After  18  come  Ushava- 
data’s five  inscriptions  10,  11,  12,  18,  14.  All  belong  to  the  same 
time  and  may  be  taken  to  be  about  fifty  years  later  than  inscription  18, 
that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  After  Ushavadata’s 
five  come  inscriptions  26  and  27.  The  ikaras  in  these  two  inscrip- 
tions are  like  the  ikaras  of  Ushavadata’ s five,  and  the  style  of 
many  of  the  letters  is  similar,  but  the  thickening  of  the  heads  and 
the  peculiar  thinning  and  thickening  of  the  bodies  of  the  letters  is 
not  so  noticeable  as  in  Ushavadata’s  five.  In  fact  the  style  of 
inscriptions  26  and  27  is  a mixture  of  Ushavadata’s  five  northern 
and  the  five  southern  inscriptions  1,2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Still  inscriptions 
26  and  27  resemble  the  five  northern  inscriptions  in  so  many  points 
that  they  must  be  taken  to  belong  to  the  same  class  and  the  same 
time.  Next  comes  inscription  16.  It  resembles  the  five  northern 
inscriptions  in  style,  but  there  is  a prime  point  of  difference,  namely, 
that  all  its  ikaras  after  going  up  turn  off  in  front.  It  may  be  of  the 
same  time  as  Ushavadata  or  a little  later;  it  cannot  be  much  later. 
Like  26  and  27  inscription  6 is  a mixture  of  the  northern  and  southern 
styles.  Many  of  the  letters  are  in  the  southern  style  and  as  in  the 
southern  style  the  tops  are  not  triangularly  developed,  but  its  ka  and 
ta  are  like  those  in  the  other  inscriptions  of  the  second  class.  The 
ten  inscriptions  of  class  II.  therefore  vary  from  b.c.  50  to  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  letters  of  the  thirteen  inscriptions  of  class  III.  (19,  25,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  21,  24,  17,  8,  9,  and  7)  differ  from  those  of  the  inscriptions 
of  the  second  class,  in  being  simpler  and  without  the  peculiar 
thinning  and  thickening  of  the  second  class.  This  may  be  called 
the  southern  style,  as  it  is  from  the  south  that  the  letters  of 
these  thirteen  inscriptions  are  derived.  Inscription  19,  the  first 
of  this  third  class,  is  no  doubt  a little  later  than  the  inscriptions  of 
the  first  class.  The  lower  parts  of  ma  and  va  are  flat  instead  of 
round ; and  both  the  upper  parts  of  pa,  la,  sa,  and  ha  go  up  to  the 
same  level,  while  before  one  was  lower  than  the  other.  This  is  not  a 
great  change  and  may  be  simply  due  to  a difference  in  the  country 
of  the  writer.  The  first  and  last  inscriptions  over  the  statues  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  Nanaghat  rest-chamber  are  much  like  the  Nasik 
inscriptions  of  the  first  class,  while  the  inscription  over  the  second 
and  third  statues,  though  certainly  contemporary  with  the  other 
two,  is  much  like  this  inscription.  The  difference  may  simply 
be  in  the  way  of  writing.  Inscription  19  may,  therefore,  be  only  a 
little  later  than  the  inscriptions  of  the  first  class,  or  about  b.c.  50. 
Inscriptions  25,1,2,3,4,  and  5 are  all  of  PuZumavi’s  time  (a.d.5-27) 
and  they  are  no  doubt  later  than  19.  Their  ga  is  more  rounded ; gha 
has  become  flat  at  the  base  instead  of  round,  and  all  its  strokes  go  up 
equally  high  ; the  lower  parts  of  cha,  which  originally  were  irregularly 
round,  are  now  pointed ; da  which  in  inscriptions  of  the  first  class 
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Chapter  XIY.  resembles  Asoka's  da,  has  its  lower  part  turned  much  to  the  right 

Places  oTlnterest  ins^ea^-  going  straight  down  ; the  lower  parts  of  pa,  ya,  la,  and  ha 

have  become  flat  instead  of  round ; and  the  ikara  stroke,  which  was 
Nasik.  originally  only  slightly  turned,  now  turns  much  backwards  as  it  goes  up. 

Pdndu-Lena  Caves,  comparison  with  inscription  19  would  make  these  six  inscriptions 
Paleography.  (25,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5)  about  fifty  years  later,  that  is,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era.  Of  inscription  2 1 only  a few  letters  are 
preserved.  It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  regarding  its  date,  but  the 
form  of  the  letters  is  southern,  differing  from  Nahapana's.  Its  i (f)  has 
three  strokes  instead  of  the  usual  three  dots,  which  would  tend  to 
show  that  it  belongs  to  about  the  same  time  as  PuhimavTs  inscription 
(25)  in  which  also  % is  shown  as  three  strokes.  It  is  probably  of  about 
the  same  date  (b.c.  5-a.d.  17)  as  PuhimavTs  inscriptions  (1,2, 3,4,5, 
25)  but  the  bottom  of  its  ya  is  not  flat  but  rounded,  which  suggests  that 
it  may  be  a little  earlier.  After  21  comes  inscription  24  of  Gautami- 
. putra  Yajnasri  $atakami  (a.d.  35-50).  Its  letters  beyond  doubt  are 
later  than  PiPumavTs.  The  lower  horizontal  base  line  of  na  and  na 
bends  slightly  lower  down  on  either  side ; ta  is  like  the  later  na ; 
and  the  lower  part  of  da  goes  a little  more  to  the  right.  These 
peculiarities  show  that  inscription  24  is  undoubtedly  later  than  PuZu~ 
mavi’s,  though  after  no  great  interval.  The  letters  of  inscription  1 7 
are  similar,  but  its  da  and  sa  appear  to  be  a little  earlier  than  those  in 
inscription  24.  It  may  be  of  the  same  time  or  a little  earlier ; there 
is  not  much  room  for  difference.  Inscriptions  8,  9,  and  7 are  in  the 
same  style  of  letters  as  24,  and  all  are  probably  of  the  same  age. 
The  dates  of  the  thirteen  inscriptions  of  class  III.  (19,  25, 1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  21,  24,  17,  8,  9,  and  7)  therefore  vary  from  b.c.  50  to  a.d. 50. 

Class  IY.  has  only  one  inscription  No.  15.  The  letters  are  not 
in  the  southern  style  but  belong  to.  the  style  of  Ushavadata's 
inscriptions,  and  are  later  than  them.  In  form  they  greatly  resemble 
the  letters  of  Rudradaman's  Girnar  inscription  (Kshatrapa  era  72  or 
about  a.d.  16)  or  are  perhaps  a little  later.  The  difference  in  time 
between  inscription  15  and  Ushavadata's  inscriptions  appears  to  be 
about  100  years.  Inscription  15  may  therefore  be  assigned  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ. 

Class  Y.  has  only  one  inscription  No.  23.  It  belongs  to  the  time 
when  changes  were  made  in  cave  XX.  In  the  form  of  its  letters 
it  is  the  latest  of  all  Nasik  inscriptions  and  much  resembles  the 
letters  of  the  oldest  Chalukya  copper-plates  or  some  Yalabhi 
inscriptions  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

This  paleographic  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  Nasik  in- 
scriptions vary  from  about  b.c.  100  to  about  a.d.  500  or  a little  later. 
The  last  date,  we  know,  does  not  record  the  making  of  a cave, 
but  refers  to  additions  and  alterations.  The  paleographic  evidence 
therefore  seems  to  show  that  all  the  caves,  except  XY.  and  XYI., 
were  made  between  b.c.  100  and  a.d.  50.  Caves  XY.  and  XYI. 
have  no  inscriptions,  but  the  style  of  their  sculptures  much  resembles 
the  style  of  the  additions  in  cave  XX.,  which  inscription  23  shows 
to  belong  to  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  Caves 
XY.  and  XYI.  therefore  belong  to  that  time. 

Nasik  inscriptions  hold  a high  place  among  Western  India 


History . 
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cave  inscriptions  on  account  of  tlie  importance  and  tlie  amount  of 
the  historical  information  which  they  supply.  Though  they  do  not 
supply  a connected  historical  record,  they  give  detached  items  of 
information,  which,  with  the  help  of  probable  conjectures,  throw 
light  on  the  history  of  Western  India  between  b.c.  100  and  a.d.  100. 

According  to  the  paleographic  evidence  the  kings  mentioned  in 
the  cave  inscriptions  come  in  the  following  order  : 

(1)  Kavha  or  Krishaa. 

(2)  Hakusiri  or  Hakusri. 

(3)  Nahapana. 

(4)  Gautamiputra  $atakarai. 

(5)  Vasishthiputra  Puzumavi. 

(6)  Gautamiputra  Yajnasri  $atakarai. 

(7)  Madhariputra  $ivadatta. 

(8)  Isvarasena. 

The  first  of  these  is  Krishna.  The  chief  ground  for  placing 
Krish?ta  first  is  that  the  form  of  the  letters  in  inscription  22,  in  which 
his  name  occurs,  is  older  than  the  form  of  the  letters  in  any  other 
Nasik  inscription  in  which  the  names  of  kings  occur.  Inscription  22 
describes  Krishna  as  belonging  to  the  /Satavahana  race.  Of  the 
$atavahana  dynasty  the  only  historical  written  record  is  in  one  of  the 
Nanaghat  inscriptions  in  West  Poona.1  The  inscription  over  the  first 
of  the  nine  statues  on  the  back  wall  of  the  Nanaghat  rest-chamber 
contains  the  words  Raya  Simuka  Sdtavahano  Sirimato,  that  is  The 
illustrious  king  Simuka  /Satavahana.  The  inscription  over  the  second 
and  third  statues  gives  two  names, king  Satakani  and  queen  Nayanika. 
The  inscription  over  the  fourth  statue  is  prince  Bhaya.  Then  follow 
traces  of  two  statues  the  inscriptions  over  which  are  entirely  lost. 
The  inscription  over  the  seventh  statue  is  Maharathagrianka  Yiro. 
The  eighth  and  ninth  statues  are  lost  but  the  inscriptions  over  them 
read  prince  Hakusiri  and  prince  Satavahana.  Statues  such  as  these 
in  the  Nanaghat  rest-chamber2  generally  represent  the  person  by 
whom  the  work  is  done,  and  his  parents,  brothers,  and  sons.  When, 
as  in  the  Nanaghat  chamber,  there  are  several  statues,  they  must  be 
arrangedin  accordance  with  age,  the  eldest  hoi  ding  the  place  of  honour. 
Following  this  rule  the  parents  of  the  donor  would  come  first, 
then  the  donor,  then  his  brothers,  and  then  his  sons.  Applying  this 
rule  to  the  Nanaghat  statues,  the  first  or  Simuka  Satavahana  would 
be  the  founder  of  the  family ; the  next,  king  Satakani,  would  be  his 
son,  and  Nayanika,  the  first  to  his  right,  would  beSatakanPswife.  As 
he  is  called  king,  Satakani  must  have  succeeded  Simuka  Satavahana. 
The  next  is  Kumara  Bhaya,  who  cannot  have  been  king  as  he  is 
called  kumara  or  prince ; but  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  shows 
that  he  was  a person  of  importance.  As  the  two  next  statues  (5  and  6) 
and  their  inscriptions  have  disappeared  a conjecture  must  be  made. 


1 Since  his  paper  on  the  NdndgMt  statues  (Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  Soc.  XIII.  311)  was  pub- 
lished, Pandit  Bhagvanl&l has  again  (1881)  visited  the N&n&gh&t  andminutely  examined 
the  inscriptions  and  the  order  of  the  statues.  Compare  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  287  - 
291. 

2 Compare  the  statues  of  Vimalsh&h  (a.d.  1209)  and  his  family  in  the  Jain  temple 
of  Vrishabhadeva  built  by  him  on  Mount  Abu,  Tod’s  Western  India,  107-108  ; 
Rajput&na  Gazetteer,  III.  150, 155, 
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Their  inscriptions  show  that  the  three  statues  which  follow  (7,  8, 
and  9)  are  not  kings ; one  is  an  officer  and  the  others  are  princes. 
Bearing  the  Indian  practice  in  mind  it  is  improbable  that  there 
should  be  no  statue  of  king  Vedisri  who,  as  is  recorded  in  the 
great  inscription,  made  the  Nanaghat  cutting  and  the  rest-chamber. 
On  this  ground  statues  5 and  6 may  be  taken  to  be  Vedisri  and 
his  wife.  The  three  following  statues  (7,  8,  9)  will  then  be  Vedisrfs 
minister  for  Maharashtra,  who  finished  the  Nanaghat  cutting,  and 
Vedisri’ s two  sons.  The  following  will  then  be  the  genealogy  : 


Simuka  Satavahana. 

I 

Scitakani  (married  Nayanika). 


Prince  Bh&ya. 


Vcdisiri  Satakani, 

i 


Prince  Hakusiri. 


Prince  Satavahana. 


This  Nanaghat  inscription  gives  the  only  continued  historical 
record  of  the  Satavahana  family.  The  Bhagavata,  Matsya,  Vayu, 
and  V ishnu  Purans  all  mention  Satakami  and  other  names  which 
Professor  Wilson  has  identified  with  names  of  later  kings  of  this 
dynasty,  and  this  identification  has  been  accepted.  The  Purans 
call  the  Satavahanas  Andhras  and  Andhrabhrityas,  names  which 
nowhere  occur  in  any  known  inscription  of  the  Satavahana  dynasty. 
The  great  Nanaghat  inscription  calls  the  father  of  Vedisri  Angiya 
ladavardhana , that  is  propagator  of  the  Angiya  family.  This  may 
bo  an  older  name  of  the  dynasty,  and  be  derived  from  the  fact  that 
they  came  from  Anga1  or  north  Behar.  They  may  afterwards  have 
been  called  Satav&hanas  from  some  famous  king  of  that  name.  The 
Puranic  Andhra  or  Andhrabhritya  may  either  be  a name  by  which 
they  were  locally  known  or  a name  which  was  given  to  them  in  later 
times. 


Though  by  themselves  Puranic  lists  are  not  trustworthy,  all 
probably  contain  a certain  amount  of  historical  fact  and  may  be 
used  as  evidence  when  they  fit  with  facts  established  from  other 
sources.  Dr.  Buhler  has  suggested2  that  Simuka,  the  first  statue  in 
the  Nanaghat  chamber,  is  Sisuka,  the  first  name  which  occurs  in  the 
Matsya  Puran  list.  This  suggestion  seems  probable  and  is  supported 
by  the  consideration  that  the  $ipraka  of  the  Vishnu,  the  Sindhuka 
of  the  Vayu,  and  the  Sisuka  of  the  Matsya  Purans  appear  to  be  all 
corruptions  of  the  Nanaghat  name  Simuka,  arising  from  a mis- 
reading of  the  letter  mu,  a mistake  which  seems  to  have  been  made 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  At  that  time  mu  might  be  read 
either  as  jpra,  shu,  or  dhu,  and  each  Puran-writer  adopted  the  reading 
he  thought  best.  And  as  Sishuka  and  Sidhuka  seemed  meaningless 
names  they  were  changed  into  Sisuka  and  Sindhuka. 

Among  the  names  that  follow  Simuka  in  the  Puranic  lists  the 


1 Anga  is  the  old  name  of  Behdr  north  of  the  Ganges  between  Chhapra  and 

Bhtigalpur.  2 Letter  to  Pandit  Bhagvdnlal, 
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only  one  that  agrees  with  the  Nanaghat  names  is  Satakani  (Sk. 
/Satakarwi),  the  third  king  according  to  the  Purans. 

From  the  form  of  the  letters  the  Krishna  of  Nasik  inscription  22 
can  have  lived  at  no  great  interval  of  time  from  the  date  at 
which  the  Nanaghat  inscription  was  carved.  The  Purans  place  a 
Krishna  second  in  the  list  and  call  him  the  brother  of  the  first 
Simuka  $atavahana.  This  seems  not  impossible.  The  omission  of 
his  statue  in  the  Nanaghat  chamber  may  be  due  to  his  having  been 
the  brother  of  Simuka,  as  copper-plate  and  other  inscriptions  not 
unusually  omit  to  mention  brothers.  If  this  supposition  is  correct 
Sri  /Satakarni  cannot  be  the  son  of  Krishna,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
should  make  a statue  of  his  grandfather  and  leave  his  father  unrepre- 
sented. At  the  same  time  if  Simuka  $atavaliana  was  the  founder  of 
the  $atavahana  dynasty  Krishna  cannot  be  his  brother  as  in  the 
inscription  he  is  called  of  the  $atavahana  family,  a phrase  which 
could  not  be  used  of  the  brother  of  the  founder  of  a dynasty.  But 
the  fact  that  the  Purans  mention  that  Krishna  succeeded  his  brother, 
while  the  other  successions  are  all  from  father  to  son,  makes  it 
probable  that  Krishna  was  actually  the  brother  of  Simuka.  If  this 
is  so  the  original  founder  of  the  family  may  have  been  not  Simuka 
but  an  older  king  of  the  name  of  S'atavahana,  though  it  is  also 
possible  that  $atavahana  may  be  the  name  of  the  family  which 
like  iSatakarni,  afterwards  came  to  be  used  as  a personal  name. 

Of  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  Nasik  caves,  on  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  style  . of  inscription  19  in  which  his  name 
occurs,  Hakusri  comes  next  in  order  of  time  to  Krishna.  King 
Hakusri  may  be  the  prince  Hakusiri  of  the  Nanaghat  inscription 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Except  from  the  form  of  their 
inscriptions  there  are  no  materials  from  which  the  age  of  these  early 
Andhra  kings  can  be  determined.  The  only  historic  record  that 
throws  light  on  the  subject  is  the  great  Hathigumpha  inscription 
of  king  Kharavela  at  Udayagiri  near  Cuttack.  This  inscription 
gives  a history  of  king  Kharavela’ s reign  year  by  year.  Line  4 
contains  the  following  record  : Ditiye  cha  vase  abhitayita  Satakani 
pachhimadisam  haya-gaja-nara-radhabahulam  dadam  pathapayati , 
that  is  ‘ In  the  second  year  (after  Kharavela’ s installation  as  king) 
Satakani  protecting  the  west  sends  wealth  consisting  chiefly  of 
horses,  elephants,  men,  and  chariots.’  In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  reign  king  Kharavela  records  the  making  of  pillars  and  other 
works  at  Udayagiri,  and  gives  as  the  date  of  the  making  of  the 
work,  and  also  it  may  be  assumed  of  the  writing  of  the  inscription, 
JPanantariya  sathivasasate  rdjamuriyakale  vochhine  cha  choyatha 
agasatikutariyam , that  is  f In  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  year  of 
the  Maury  a rule,  after  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  had  passed 
away.’  This,  deducting  the  eleven  years  between  the  two  events, 
places  Satakani’ s date  at  154  of  the  Maurya  era  of  Kalin ga.  The 
question  arises  whether  this  era  should  be  taken  to  begin  with 
Chandragupta  the  founder  of  the  Mauryas  or  with  Asoka  his 
grandson.  As  no  inscription  has  yet  been  found  dated  in  the 
Maurya  era  no  help  can  be  received  from  that  quarter.  Kharavela’ s 
inscription  is  from  Kalinga.  In  his  thirteenth  edict  Asoka  says 
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that  he  took  Kalinga  in  his  eighth  year  after  the  massacre  and 
bloodshed  of  millions  of  men  for  which  Asoka  expresses  sorrow, 
consoling  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  bloodshed  was  followed 
by  the  spread  of  religion.  So  great  a victory  forms  a suitable  epoch 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Manryan  era  in  Kalinga,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  Kharavela’s  inscriptions  is  dated  in  this  era.  The  date 
of  Asoka's  installation  has  not  been  definitely  settled,  but  General 
Cunningham's,  which  is  the  most  probable  calculation,  gives  about 
B.c.260.  Adopting  b.c.  260,  the  eighth  year  after  Asoka's  instal- 
lation, in  which  Kalinga  was  conquered  and  the  local  Mauryan  era 
perhaps  established,  would  be  b.c.  252.  Deducting  from  this  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  mentioned  in  Kharavela's  inscription 
b.c.  87  would  be  the  date  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  Kharavela's  reign. 
As  his  connection  with  Satakani  is  eleven  years  earlier  Satakani's 
date  will  be  b.c.  98. 

As  the  Purans  have  more  than  one  /Satakarm,  it  is  hard  to  say  to 
which  Satakani  Kharavela's  inscription  refers.  Judging  from  the 
sameness  in  the  forms  of  the  letters  in  theNanaghat  andHathigumpha 
inscriptions,  he  appears  to  be  the  Siri  Satakani  of  the  Nanaghat 
inscriptions  and  Sri  $atakami  the  third  in  the  Puranic  lists.  This 
would  place  Simuka  #atavahana,  taking  him  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  earlier,  about  b.c.  130.  Taking  Krishna  to  be  Simuka' s 
brother,  he  would  come  about  B.c.  115  ; Vedisri,  Sri  $atakarm's 
son,  would  fall  about  b.c.  90 ; and  prince  Hakusri  about  b.c.  70.  The 
following  would  be  the  genealogical  table  : 


Simuka  $atavakana,  His  brother  Krishna, 

b.c.  130.  b.c,  110. 

Sri  Satakami, 

B.c.  98. 

V edisri'  Satakarni, 
b.c.  90. 


Prince  Hakusri,  Prince  /Satavahana. 

b.c.  70. 

Judging  by  the  style  of  the  inscriptions  the  king  who  comes  next 
in  order  of  time  to  Hakusri  (b.c.  70)  is  Nahapana  who  is  called  a 
Kshatrapa  or  Satrap  of  the  Kshaharata  dynasty.  There  are  three 
reasons  for  placing  Nahapana  before  Gautamiputra  and  after  Hakusri. 
The  letters  in  his  inscription  are  of  a form  which  falls  between  those 
of  the  Gautamiputra  (2-5)  and  the  Hakusri  (19)  inscriptions  ; the 
inscriptions  in  which  Nahapfina's  name  occurs  are  in  a cave  which 
both  from  the  style  of  its  architecture  and  its  position  seems  to  be 
older  than  Gautamiputra' s cave ; Gautamiputra  calls  himself  the 
exterminator  of  the  Kshaharata  dynasty. 

There  are  four  sources  of  information  regarding  Hahapfina  : three 
inscriptions  of  his  son-in-law  Ushavadata  (10,  12,  14)  and  two  (11, 
13)  of  his  daughter  Dakshamitra,  all  in  Nasik  cave  X ; an  inscription 
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(13)  of  Ushavadata  in  the  great  Karle  cave;  an  inscription  (25) 
of  Nahapana’s  minister  Ayama  at  Junnar  ; and  Nahapana’s  coins 
which  have  been  found  in  Kfithiawar  and  in  Nasik.  In  his  Nfisik 
inscriptions  (Insc.  14,  1.  3)  Ushavadata  describes  himself  as  a $aka 
and  the  son-in-law  of  Kshaharata  Kshatrapa  Nahapana  (Insc. 10, 1.1). 
Ushavadata’ s father’s  name  was  Dinika  (Insc.  10,  1.  1),  and  his  wife, 
who  (Insc.  11,  1. 1 ; Insc.  13,  1.  2)  calls  herself  the  daugliter  of  the 
Kshaharata  Kshatrapa  Nahapana,  was  Dakshamitra.  Ushavadata 
made  many  gifts  both  to  Brahmans  and  to  Buddhists.  He  made 
steps  to  the  river  Barnasa,  probably  the  Banas  in  Palanpur;  fed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Brahmans  every  year ; gave^  in  marriage 
eight  wives  to  Brahmans  at  Prabhas  or  Somnath-Patan  in  Kathiawar; 
built  rest-houses  and  alms-houses  at  Broach,  Dasor  in  Malwa,  Sopara 
near  Bassein,  and  Govardhana  near  Nasik,  and  also  provided  gardens 
and  wells  ; made  charity  ferries  over  the  Tapti,  Ambika,  Kaveri, 
Par,  Damanganga,  and  Dahanu  rivers  between  Surat  and  Dahanu, 
and  rest-houses  and  bathing-places  on  the  river-banks;  gave  32,000 
cocoanut  trees  in  Nargol  village  near  Umbargaon  in  Thana  to  an 
order  of  mendicants  living  at  Pinditakavada  (?),  Grovardhana, 
Suvamamukha  (?),  and  Bamkund  in  Sopara.  He  also,  after  bathing 
at  Pushkara  lake  in  Bajputana,  gave  300,000  cows  and  a village 
(Insc.  10,  1.  2-5).  He  made  the  gift  of  a village  to  the  Karle  monks 
and  built  cave  X.  at  Nasik  and  gave  a field  and  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  monks  who  lived  in  the  cave. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  places  at  which  Ushavadata 
made  gifts  of  a kind  which  implies  political  control  are  nearly  all 
on  the  coast  of  Western  India  between  Broach  and  Sopara.  Except 
the  grant  of  a village  near  Karle,  the  gifts  made  above  the 
Sahyadris  do  not  imply  territorial  possession  or  control ; and  the 
gifts  made  at  Prabhasa  or  Somnath  in  South  Kathiawar  and  at 
Pushkara  lake  in  Bajputana  are  such  as  might  have  been  given  had 
Ushavadata  visited  those  places  as  a pilgrim.  Ushavadata  seems  to 
have  been  Nahapana’ s governor  of  South  Gujarat  and  the  North 
Konkan  coast  from  Broach  to  Sopara.  That  he  was  not  independent 
appears  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  call  himself  king,  and  from 
his  own  statement  (Insc.  10,  1. 5)  that  he  went  to  Malwa  at  the 
order  of  some  one,  probably  Nahapana,  whom  he  calls  the  lord, 

bhattdraka. 

The  date  at  which  Ushavadata  made  Nasik  cave  X.  is  not  given 
in  the  great  inscription  10,  but  in  a grant  made  to  the  cave  (Insc.  12) 
three  dates  are  given:  41  when  he  promised  a gift  of  70,000 
kdrshapanas ; 45  when  he  fulfilled  the  promise  made  in  41  ; and  42 
when  he  made  other  money  grants  to  the  cave.  As  this  inscription 
is  in  the  cave  and  records  grants  made  in  connection  with  the 
cave,  cave  X.  must  be  older  than  the  year  42.  Ushavadata  must 
therefore  have  been  alive  and  old  enough  to  govern  a province 
between  41  and  45,  and  as  during  those  years  his  father-in-law 
was  apparently  living,  there  can  have  been  no  great  difference  in  age 
between  them. 

The  Junnar  inscription  shows  that  in  the  year  46,  or  nearly  the 
.same  time  as  Ushavadata,  Ayama  who  calls  himself  Nahapana’s 
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minister  made  the  grant  of  a porch  in  a cave  at  Junnar.  Ayama 
sounds  like  a non-Indian  name.  He  was  probably  Nahapana's  officer 
in  charge  of  the  country  above  the  Sahyadris  as  Ushavadata  was  of 
the  country  between  Sopara  and  Broach. 

The  evidence  from  Nahapana's  coins  is  from  four  in  the  writer's 
possession  of  which  two  were  found  in  Nasik  and  two  in  Kathiawar. 
Like  the  Kathiawar  Kshatrapa  coins,  on  the  obverse  is  a head 
surrounded  by  a legend  in  later  Greek  characters,  like  those  of  the 
coins  of  Azes  (b.c.  50)  but  more  corrupt.  On  the  reverse,  instead  of 
the  chatty  a- like  three  half-circle  symbols  of  the  Kathiawar  Kshatraps, 
Nahapana's  coins  have  an  arrow  and  a Greek  thunderbolt.  Round 
the  two  symbols  are  legends  in  Indian  and  Baktrian  Pali  f Of  King 
Kshaharata  Nahapana,'  the  Indo  - Pali  legend  being  Rdjno 
Kshahardtasa  Kahapdnasa , and  the  Baktro-Pali,  which  is  rather 
corrupted,  Raho  Ghhahardtasa  Nahapdnasa. 

Nahapana's  coin  is  much  like  that  of  Chashtana  the  founder  of  the 
Kathiawar  Kshatraps.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  way  of 
wearing  the  hair  and  in  the  headdress.  The  back  hair  in  Nahapana's 
coin  appears  short,  while  in  Chashtana' s coin  the  back  hair,  as  in 
Parthian  coins,  is  arranged  in  parallel  horizontal  braids.  Again 
Nahapana's  headdress  is  like  a cap,  a slightly  inaccurate  copy  of 
the  Parthian  headdress,  with  toothlike  braids  of  hair  in  front. 
Chashtana's  headdress  is  a plain  cap  and  no  hair  is  shown  in  front. 
So  far  as  it  is  visible  the  Greek  legend  on  the  obverse  of  both  coins 
looks  almost  the  same  and  appears  to  read  like  Yonones.  Both 
have  on  the  reverse  the  Baktro-Pali  legend  with  the  Indo- Pali 
legend  which  proves  that  both  were  Satraps  or  viceroys  of  the  same 
king  and  were  originally  connected  with  Upper  India.1  At  the  same 
time  they  seem  to  have  belonged  to  different  families.  Nasik 
inscriptions  10  and  12  of  his  son-in-law  and  11  and  13  of  his 
daughter  describe  Nahapana  as  Kshaharata  Kshatrapa  Nahapana, 
which  may  either  mean  Nahapana  the  Kshatrap  of  an  overlord 
named  Kshaharata  or  the  Kshatrap  Nahapana  of  the  Kshaharata 
family.  On  the  other  hand  his  coin  has  Rdjno  Kshahardtasa 
Nahapanasa,  that  is,  Of  king  Kshaharata  Nahapana.  Though  he 
is  not  called  a Kshatrapa  on  the  coin,  he  is  so  called  in  the  inscrip- 
tions ; while  the  legend  on  the  coin  makes  it  clear  that  the  overlord 
supposition  cannot  stand,  that  Kshaharata  can  here  be  merely  an 
attribute,  and  is  probably  the  name  of  his  family.  The  legend  on 
Chashtana' s coins  does  not  call  him  Kshaharata,  and  in  inscriptions 
and  coins  of  Chashtana’s  successors  the  Kathiawar  Kshatrapas,  the 
title  Kshaharata  does  not  occur.  This  evidence  seems  sufficient  to 
show  that  Chashtana  and  Nahapana  belonged  to  different  families. 
The  letters  on  their  coins  prove  that  they  were  either  contemporary 
or  separated  by  a very  short  interval  of  time,  and  the  legends  and 
dress  prove  that  though  of  different  families  they  were  viceroys  of 
the  same  overlord,  one  after  the  other,  or  contemporary  in  different 
parts.  The  fact  that  on  Chashtana's  coin  his  father  Ghsamoticus  has 


1 Though  he  is  not  called  a Kshatrapa  on  his  coins,  we  know  from  his  son-in-law’s 
and  daughter’s  inscriptions  (10,  11, 12, 13,  14)  that  Nahaprtna  was  a Kshatrapa. 
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no  title  shows  that  Chashtana  was  not  an  hereditary  but  an  appointed 
Kshatrapa.1 * 

Neither  Nahapana  s nor  Chashtana*  s coins^  are  dated.  . But, 
has  been  said  above,  three  dates  occur  in  Nasik  inscription  12  o 
Nahapana*  s son-in-law,  and  one  in  an  inscription  of  his  minister  at 
Junnar.  At  the  time  of  all  those  inscriptions  Nahapana  was  probably 
alive.  The  dates  extend  from  41  to  46,  and  are  simply  dated  vase 
that  is  in  the  year.  Though  there  are  no  dates  on  the  coins  either  of 
Chashtana  or  of  his  grandson  Rudraddman,  Rudradaman  s inscrip- 
tion on  the  Girnar  rock  in  South  Kathiawar  gives  the  date  72,.  and 
this  has  been  shown  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of  his^  reign* 
All  Rudradaman*  s successors  give  corresponding  dates  both  m 
their  coins  and  inscriptions.  Their  inscriptions  also  are  dated 
simply  vase  or  in  the  year.  They  are  therefore  probably  dated  m 
the  same  era  as  Ushavadata’s  inscription.  This  era  cannot  have 
been  started  by  Nahapana  as  it  is  improbable  that  Chashtana 
would  have  adopted  an  era  begun  by  another  Kshatrapa  of  a 
different  family.  The  era  must  therefore  belong  to  their  common 
overlord.  Who  this  overlord  was  cannot  be  settled  until  coins  of 
Nahapana  and  Chashtana  are  found  with  the  Greek  legend  clear  and 
entire.  But  all  the  Kathiawar  Kshatrapas  have  adopted  on  their 
coins  the  Greek  legend  which  appears  on  the  obverse  of  Nahapana  s 
coins,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  name  Yonones  differently  spelt. 

The  following  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Nahapana  and  Chash- 
tana were  Parthian  Kshatrapas  : They  are  called  kshatrapa  which  is 
the  Parthian  title  for  governor;  their  coins  closely  resemble  Parthian 
coins:  the  Indian  name  for  Kshatrapa  coins  was  Paruttha  or 
Parthian  drammas 3 * * * *;  and  Nahapdna*s  attribute  of  Kshaharata  seems 
to  be  a Sanskritised  form  of  the  Parthian  Kharaosta. 

The  Parthian  overlord  of  Nahapana  and  of  Chashtana  cannot  be 
identified.  According  to  the  present  knowledge  of  the  later  history 
of  Parthia,  which  is  very  incomplete,  Mithridates  (b.c.  140)  isthe  only 
Parthian  king  who  is  supposed  to  have  invaded  India.  I he  only 
name  found  on  Indian  coins  which  can  be  compared  with  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidse  is  Yonones,  a name  which  appears 
on  several  coins  of  his  descendants  or  subordinates.  One  such  gold 
coin,  found  at  Kapuredi  Gadi  near  Peshawar  is  now  m the  writer  s 
possession.  It  is  not  a coin  of  Vonones,  but  of  Spalahora  and 
Spaladagama  who  appear  to  be  the  descendants  or  subordinates  o 
Yonones  The  obverse  has  the  name  Yonones  m Greek ; the  reverse 
has  no  Yonones  but  the  legend  f Of  Spaladagama  son  of  Spalahora 
in  Baktro-Pali.  This  leaves  no  doubt  that  Spalahora  and  his  son 


i Compare  Ind.  Ant.  VII.  258.  2 1 Ind.  Ant.  VII-  25: 8-  oiMlldra 

both  GacLharya^d 

Kshatrapa  coins,  showing  that  the  Kshatrapa  corns  call “P/Xl TlruTtha 

long  current  with  the  Gadhaiyas,  which  were  simply  called  drammas. 

coins  are  also  mentioned  in  Jain  books.  _ . , ■PoralinamCci  Qi'y+Ii 

^ Gardiner’s  Coinage  of  Parthia  in  Numismata  Orientals,  Rawlmson s bixth 
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Spaladagama  were  either  descendants  of  Vonones  or  his  subordinates 
in  India.  After  Spaladagama  many  Kshatrapa  inscriptions  and  coins 
have  been  found.  An  inscription  which  I found  in  Mathura*  in  the 
Baktro-Pali  character,  records  the  deposit  of  Buddhist  relics  and  the 
making  of  a monastery  or  sanghdrdma  by  a daughter  of  Kshatrapa 
Rajula.  She  calls  herself  the  mother  of  Kharaosti  Yuvaraja.  The 
inscription  mentions  other  contemporary  Kshatrapas ; but  their  date 
cannot  be  determined.1  The  letters  on  Rajula’s  coin  and  on  the 
inscription  of  his  son  $uda  appear  to  be  of  the  time  of  Nahapana 
and  the  title  Kharaosti  much  resembles  the  name  Kshaharata.2  It  is 
possible  that  this  prince  and  his  father  are  of  the  same  dynasty  as 
Nahapana*  and  that  the  attribute  Kharaosti  or  Kshaharata  may  have 
been  sometimes  used  as  a personal  name  as  was  the  case  with 
/Satakarm.  From  the  form  of  the  letters  in  his  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions Nahapana  appears  to  be  not  much  later  than  Rajula  and  $uda 
who  ruled  in  the  North-West  Provinces*  and  it  seems  probable  that 
about  Nahapana's  time  the  Kshatrapas  came  south  and  overran 
Maharashtra  and  part  of  Western  India. 

No  evidence  is  available  to  determine  the  dates  of  Rajula  and 
$uda  • the  only  dated  inscriptions  are  those  of  the  Western  India 
Kshatrapas*  Nahapana  and  Chashtana  and  his  successors.  The  era 
cannot  be  settled  till  more  light  has  been  thrown  on  Parthian 
history.  This  much  seems  almost  certain  that  the  overlord  or 
founder  of  the  Kshatrapas  was  one  Yonones  who  was  either  a 
Parthian  king  or  a Parthian  adventurer.  The  date  on  Kshatrapa 
coins  and  inscriptions  is  of  this  Parthian  overlord  who  probably 
established  his  era  after  gaining  some  great  victory  in  India.  But 
as  all  known  Parthian  and  Kshatrapa  records  are  silent  on  this  point, 
the  only  sources  from  which  the  date  of  this  era  can  be  approximately 
determined  are,  either  the  records  of  dynasties  who  ruled  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Kathiawar  Kshatrapas*  or  political  changes  during 
the  time  of  the  Gupta  and  Yalabhi  kings. 

As  the  Kshatrapas  were  driven  from  Malwa  and  Surashtra  by  the 
later  Guptas*  the  date  of  the  Gupta  conquest  must  approximately 
correspond  with  the  date  of  the  last  of  the  Kshatrapas.  Among 
Gupta  kings  the  fourth  Samudragupta  (about  Gupta  era  60  or  a.d. 
227)  seems  not  to  have  held  Malwa  or  Surashtra.  In  the  list  of 
subject  countries  on  his  Allahabad  pillar  the  names  of  Malwa  and 
Surashtra  do  not  appear.  The  Mjflwa  kings  Abhira  and  Yauddheya 
and  Madraka  are  referred  to  as  respecting  the  Guptas*  but  not  as 
their  subjects.  The  Guptas  therefore  did  not  then  hold  Malwa  and 
no  coin  of  Samudragupta  has  been  found  either  in  Malwa  or  in 
Kathiawar.  But  his  son  Chandragupta  Vikramaditya  made  an 
expedition  against  Malwa.  An  inscription  of  his  time  in  the 


2 rTnnsY  an  important  inscription,  which  the  Pandit  hopes  to  publish  separately. 

Ihe  Pandit  has  received  from  General  Cunningham  a coin  of  Kshatrapa  Kharaosta 
which  on  the  obverse  has  the  Greek  legend  ‘ Xarahustd  Satrapd  Artayov,’  and  on 
the  reverse  the  Baktro-P&li  legend  ‘ Ghhatrapasa  Kharavaostasa  Artasaputasa.’’  The 
explanation  may  either  be  that  the  Yuvaraja  or  prince  Kharaosti  of  the  Mathura 
inscription  afterwards  became  a Kshatrapa  and  struck  this  coin,  or,  and  this  is  more 
probable,  the  two  are  not  identical  and  Kharaosti  is  only  a patronymic  or  tribal  name 
eanmg  oi  Kharaosta,  ’ Kharaosta  being  either  the  name  of  his  father  or  of  his  family. 
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Udayagiri  cave  near  Bhilsa  records  its  construction  by  a poet  from 
Pataliputra,  who  had  come  to  Udayagiri  with  Chandragupta.  This 
shows  that  Malwa  and  with  it  Surashtra1  were  conquered  about  the 
time  of  Chandragupta  II.  And  this  is  supported  by  a copper-plate 
of  a Deccan  branch  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  who  claim  descent  from 
Chandragupta  Vikramaditya  of  Ujjayini.2  In  another  cave  at 
Udayagiri  is  an  inscription  in  the  Gupta  year  82  and  this  is 
approximately  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Malwa  by  the  Guptas. 
Chandr agupta^  s reign  ended  about  96,  as  it  appears  from  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Garhwa  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Allahabad  that  in  98 
his  son  Kumaragupta  was  reigning.3 * 5  Thus,  as  the  Guptas  are 
known  to  have  been  conquering  near  Bhilsa  in  82,  allowing  a few 
years  for  the  spread  of  their  power  to  Ujjayini,  the  date  of  the 
Gupta  conquest  of  the  Kshatrapas  may  be  estimated  at  Gupta  90. 
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The  date  of  Chashtana,  the  founder  of  the  Kshatrapas,  can  be 
approximately  fixed,  though  it  is  not  given  on  his  coins.  The 
Girnar  inscription  of  Rudradaman,  the  grandson  of  Chashtana,  is 
dated  72  and  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  his  reign.4  As  his  coins 
are  scarce  the  reign  of  Jayadaman  the  father  of  Rudradaman  was 
probably  short.  Estimating  it  at  ten  years  the  end  of  Chashtana  s 
reign  would  come  to  60  of  the  era  to  which  Rudradaman  s date 
belongs.  As  Chashtana  raised  himself  to  power  as  a Kshatrapa  he 
was  probably  an  elderly  man  when  he  began  to  reign.  Granting 
him  a reign  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
his  power  may  be  estimated  between  45  and  59.  Assuming  45  as 
the  initial  date,  there  is  up  to  Kshatrapa  Visvasena,  whose  coins 
are  dated  221,  an  unbroken  list  of  Kshatrapas  lasting  over  176  years. 
These  kings  had  their  capital  at  Ujjain,  and  their  sway  extended 
over  Mfilwa  and  over  Surashtra  where  they  had  a viceroy.5  After 
Visvasena  (221),  the  last  of  the  unbroken  line  of  Kshatrapas,  a 
few  coins  occur.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  make  out  from  them  a 
complete  list  of  the  later  Kshatrapas,  either  because  a full  set  of 
coins  has  not  yet  been  found,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  the 
series  was  broken  by  one  of  the  political  revolutions  which  often 
occur  in  a declining  dynasty.  As  it  is,  the  first  in  this  broken  list 
is  Rudrasimha  son  of  Jivadfiman  whose  coin  is  dated  230.  Jivda- 
xnan  is  not  called  a Kshatrapa.  The  next  is  Rudrasimha's  son 


1 Besides  Skandagupta’s  inscription  on  the  Girmir  rock,  their  coins  show  that  the 
Guptas  were  ruling  in  K&thidwcfr  between  the  time  of  Chandragupta  II.  and  his 
grandson  Skandagupta.  Chandragupta’s  coins  are  very  scarce.  Those  of  his  successor 
Kumaragupta,  though  rare  in  Cutch,  are  found  in  large  numbers  and  of  various  types 
in  Kathi&w&r  ; while  the  coins  of  Skandagupta  are  found  only  in  Cutch  and  there  in 
various  types.  The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that  Kdfchidwdr  fell  to  Chandra- 
gupta in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  j that  Kumaragupta  reigned  all  his  life  in 
K&thi&wdr  but  did  not  hold  Cutch  ; and  that  while  Skandagupta  added  Cutch  to 
his  dominions  and  had  a new  type  of  coins  of  his  own  current  there,  the  coins  of 
his  father  Kumdragupta  continued  to  be  used  in  KcithicLwar. 

2 Mr.  Hope’s  Dharwar  and  Mysore.  _ 

3 General  Cunningham’s  Report,  III.  55.  General  Cunningham  reads  86  and  believes 

the  name  to  be  Chandragupta,  but  the  correct  readings  as  the  writer  found  them  are 
Kumaragupta  and  98.  4 Iud.  Ant.  VII.  259. 

5 Rudrad&man’s  Girndr  inscription  says  that  he  had  a Pahlava  viceroy  in 
Kdthidwdr.  Ind.  Ant.  VII,  257,  263,  Ptolemy  (a.d.  150)  calls  Ujjain  the  capital  of 
king  Chashtana. 
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Yasod4man  whose  coins  have  been  found  dated  238  and  240.  After 
Yasodfiman  come  coins  of  Rudrasena  dated  270  (?),  291,  292  and  294, 
and  bearing  with  his  legend  the  name  of  his  father  Svami  Maha- 
kshatrapa  Rudradaman.1  After  Rudrasena,  coins  have  been  found 
with  the  names  of  two  more  Kshatrapas  Satyasena  and  his  son 
Rudrasena,  both  of  whom  call  themselves  Mahakshatrapas.  These 
coins  are  without  date.2 

Of  these  later  Kshatrapas  Rudrasimha  may  be  the  successor  of 
Visvasena,  the  last  of  the  unbroken  line,  Rudrasimha  s father,  who 
is  called  Jivadama  in  the  coin,  being  not  of  the  family  but  perhaps 
a son-in-law  and  Rudrasimha  the  son  of  Visvasena^s  daughter. 
Thus  we  have  a succession  of  coins  from  Chashtana  up  to  292. 
There  are  two  more  Kshatrapas,  Satyasena  and  Rudrasena,  whose 
coins,  as  mentioned  above,  bear  no  date.  Taking  about  twenty-five 
years  for  these  two  Kshatrapas  the  last  Kshatrapa  may  be  placed  at 
about  315.  This  must  correspond  approximately  with  Gupta  90, 
the  date  of  Ckandragupta  YikramAditya’s  conquest  of  Ujjain  and 
Surashtra,  and  therefore 

315,  the  last  Kshatrapa  date, 

- 90,  Chandragupta’s  conquest  of  Mdlwa  and  Surdshtra,  gives 

223,  the  beginning  of  the  Gupta  era  according  to  the  Kshatrapa 
date.  Deducting  from  this 

- 167,  the  approximate  beginning  of  the  Gupta  era  in  Christian 
date,3  leaves 

56  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  Kshatrapa  era  is  B,C.  56  which 
corresponds  to  the  Yikrama  Sam  vat. 

If  the  beginning  of  the  Kshatrapa  era  is  b.c.  56,  the  beginning  of 
Chashtana’s  reign  will  be  b.c.  10.  As  the  latest  available  date  of 
Nahapdna',s  reign  is  46  or  b.c.  10,  a reign  of  about  thirty  years 
would  place  his  accession  at  about  b.c.  40. 

The  next  Nasik  inscription  after  Nahap&na  is  the  great 
inscription  2 in  cave  III.  It  gives  the  names  of  two  kings 
Gautamiputra  and  Yasishthiputra  Pu^umavi.  It  is  not  easy  from 
their  dates  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the  earlier.  In  the  Purans 
Gautamiputra  comes  first.  Inscription  2 records  that  in  the  19th 
year  of  Yasishthiputra  Pu^umavi,  Gautami  Balasri,  the  mother  of 
Gautamiputra,  made  the  great  cave,  and  inscription  3 records  that 
in  the  same  year  Yasishthiputra  Pu^umavi  made  a grant  of  a 
village.  In  inscription  4,  in  the  same  cave,  Gautamiputra  makes  a 
grant  in  the  year  18  and  in  inscription  5 Gautamiputra  s queen  makes 
a grant  in  the  year  24.  In  inscriptions  1 and  24  the  sixth  and  second 
years  of  Puhimavi  are  mentioned,  and  Karle  inscriptions  14  and  20 
give  the  years  7 and  24  of  Pu^umavi.  The  question  remains  to 
whose  reign  does  the  initial  date  of  this  era  belong.  Continued 
dates  cof  PuZumavP  are  recorded  from  2 to  24,  while  in  one  instance 


1 Rudraddman’s  coins,  if  found,  may  fill  the  long  gap  between  240  and  270.  He 

must  have  been  an  independent  ruler  as  he  is  styled  Mahdkshatrapa. 

3 On  one  of  these  coins  the  figures  312  may  be  dimly  traced. 

3 a.  d.  167  has  not  been  finally  accepted  as  the  beginning  of  the  Gupta  era.  This 
date  has  been  proposed  by  General  Cunningham,  and,  for  reasons  which  he  cannot 
detail  here,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  accept  it  approximately. 
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Gautamiputra  gives  the  date  18  but  not  as  f of  Gautamiputra/  nor 
does  bis  date  appear  anywhere  before  18.  Thus  Gautamiputra 
$atakar?ti  comes  in  the  reign  of  PiPumavi,  and  it  is  clear  that 
Gautamiputra  uses  Puffimavi’s  date.  If  Gautamiputra  was  the  father 
of  Puffimavi,  it  is  curious  that  he  should  use  his  son’s  date.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Gautamiputra  was  the 
successor  of  Puiumavi  as  Gautamiputra  is  styled  f King  of  Kings 3 
in  an  inscription  bearing  PiPumavi’s  date  19  when  apparently 
Puhimavi  was  reigning  and  continued  to  reign  till  24.  If 
Gautamiputra  was  the  father  of  Puiumavi  it  is  contrary  to  all 
Indian  precedent  that  Puhimavi  should  use  his  own  era  while  his 
father  was  still  alive,  and  inscription  4 shows  that  Gautamiputra 
was  alive  and  making  grants  in  the  year  18.  Again,  supposing 
that  Gautamiputra  was  the  son  of  Pufiimavi  he  must  have  been 
installed  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  and  have  used  his 
father's  date.  Gautamiputra  was  a great  king  and  gained  many 
victories.  He  probably  died  after  the  year  18,  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father  who  lived  at  least  till  24  in  which  year  a grant  of 
Gautamiputra’ s queen,  probably  his  widow,1  is  recorded.  But  to 
this  view  there  are  two  objections.  The  Purans  mention  Pulumavi 
after  Gautamiputra ; and  there  is  the  more  serious  objection  that 
in  the  year  19  (Inscription  2)  Gautamiputra’ s mother  calls  herself 
(Inscription  2)  the  mother  of  the  great  king  and  the  paternal 
grandmother  of  the  great  king,  showing  that  her  son  Gautamiputra 
and  her  grandson,  presumably  Puffimavi,  were  both  great  kings. 
The  only  solution  which  can  be  offered  of  this  difficulty  is  that 
Puffimavi  the  son  and  Gautamiputra  the  father  were  reigning 
together ; that  Puffimavi  was  a victorious  prince  who  was  entrusted 
with  sovereignty  during  his  father’s  lifetime,  and  used  his  own 
dates;  that  Gautamiputra  was  living  till  the  18th  year  of  his  son 
and  died  soon  after ; and  that  it  was  because  of  his  father’s 
recent  death  that  in  his  19th  year  in  inscription  3 Puffimavi  calls 
himself  the  new  king  or  navanarasvdmi.  More  information  is 
required  before  final  conclusions  can  be  formed.. 

The  long  account  of  Gautamiputra’s  greatness  in  inscription  2 states 
that  his  rule  extended  over  Asika,  Susaka,  Mudaka,  Surashtra, 
Kukkura,  Aparanta,  Anupa,  Yidarbha,  and  Akaravanti ; that  within 
the  limits  of  his  possessions  were  the  Yindhya,  Eikshvat,  Pariyatra, 
Sahya,  Krishnagiri,  Mancha,  /Sristhana,  Malaya,  Mahendra,  Shadgiri, 
and  Chakora  hills2;  that  he  destroyed  the  /Sakas,  the  Yavanas,  and 
the  Pahlavas  ; that  he  extirpated  the  Kshaharata  race  and  re-estab“ 
lished  the  $atavahana  family.  The  last  attribute,  that  he  was  the 
re-establisher  of  the  $atavahana  race,  must  have  been  assumed  by  him 
after  his  victories  over  Nahapana.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
great  exaggeration  in  this  account  of  the  extent  of  Gautamiputra  s 
power.  At  the  Amravati  tope,  about  seventy  miles  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Krishna,  Dr.  Burgess  has  found  an  inscription  of  Puffimavi  which 


1 That  the  queen  was  probably  a widow  in  the  year  24  appears  from  inscription  5 
where  the  queen  calls  herself  the  great  queen,  mahadevi,  of . king  Gautamiputra 
$&takami  but  omits  the  auspicious  title  siri  before  #dtakarra,  a title  which  invariably 

accompanies  Gautamiputra  in  inscriptions  2 and  4 and  PuZumdvi  in  inscriptions  1,  2, 

3,  and  25.  2 See  below  p.  633. 
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shows  that  tho  description  does  not  err  in  including*  Mahendra  or 
Ganjam  in  his  territories.  The  Malaya  and  $risaila  mountains  show 
that  his  rule  stretched  south  to  Maisur  and  Malabar ; that  he  held 
Aparanta,  that  is  the  North  Konkan  including  the  Sahyfidri  passes, 
is  proved  by  this  and  other  Nasik  inscriptions,  and  by  two  inscriptions 
at  Karle,  Asika,  Susaka,  and  Mudaka  are  tribal  names.  The  rule  of 
the  Asikas,  that  is  the  Arsacidse  or  Parthians,  probably  extended  over 
the  south  of  Sind1*  and  the  Susakas,  that  is  the  Nakas  of  the  Su 
or  Yuetchi  tribes,  must  have  begun  making  conquests  at  that  time 
in  Upper  India.  The  position  of  the  Mundakas  cannot  be  settled. 
They  were  probably  neighbours  of  the  Asikas  and  Susakas  as  the 
three  are  named  together.  The  mention  of  Kukkura,  Akaravanti, 
and  Vidarbha  shows  that  Gautamiputra  held  Malwa  and  Berar  and  as 
far  north  as  the  country  between  the  Ganges  and  Jamna.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  territory  was  subject  to 
him  j in  some  cases  his  boast  may  have  been  justified  by  a single 
victory,  perhaps  even  by  an  invasion  unattended  by  victory.  The  third 
title  to  which  he  lays  claim  is  that  he  conquered  the  Nakas,  the 
Yavanas,  and  the  Pahlavas.  Their  mention  in  the  inscription  shows 
tnat  these  three  were  powerful  tribes.  The  /Sakas  are  known  to 
have  been  in  ^Yestern  India  before  the  time  of  PuZumavi. 
Ushavadata  calls  himself  a >Saka  and  Nahapana  his  father-in-law 
probably  belonged  to  the  same  tribe.  The  Yavanas  were  Baktrian 
Greeks,  and  that  there  were  Yavanas  in  the  Deccan  appears  from 
the  cave  inscriptions,  especially  at  Junnar.2  The  Pahlavas  or 
Persians  must  at  this  time  have  been  in  Upper  India. 
Rudradaman's  (a.  d.  16-44)  Kathiawar  viceroy  was  a Pahlava, 
and  a Hmduised  Pahlava  dynasty  reigned  in  Kanchi  or  Conjeveram 
about  the  sixth  century.  The  last  two  attributes  show  that  by 
exterminating  the  Kshaharatas  Gautamiputra  increased  the  fame 
of  his  own  #Satavahana  dynasty.  The  only  known  Kshaharata  king 
is  Nahapana,  and  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  two  rival 
dynasties  also  show  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  writers  being 
of  different  countries  rather  than  to  any  difference  of  time. 
Gautamiputra  seems  either  to  have  deprived  Nahapana  himself  of 
his  sovereignty  or  to  have  driven  away  Ushavadata.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  PuZumavi  came  from  the  east,  and  effaced  the 
power  of  the  Kshaharatas  about  the  end  of  or  just  after  the  end  of 
Nahapana  s reign.  And  as  this  victory  may  reasonably  be  assumed 
to  have  taken  place  in  PuZumavTs  youth,  in  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign,  Gautamiputra’s  reign  would  begin  about  five  years 
after  46,  the  last  year  of  Nahapana  who  it  is  probable  was  then  old. 
Gautamiputra  would  then  fall  about  b.c.  5,  and  PuZumavi  from 
about  b.c.  o to  a.d.  17.  As  Chashtana  seems  to  have  ruled  from 
4o  to  60  of  the  Kshatrapa  era,  his  reign  will  fall  between  b.c.  11 
and  a.d.  4,  This  puts  both  of  these  kings  about  150  years  earlier 
than  I tolemy  who  calls  Ujjain  the  capital  of  Chashtana  and  Paithan 
the  capital  of  PuZumavi.  This  difficulty  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  as  they  were  famous  kings  the  cities  continued  to  be 
called  their  capitals  after  the  close  of  their  reigns. 


1 McCrindle’s  Periplus,  108. 


3 Arch.  Sur.  Separate  Pamphlet,  X.  32,  43, 55, 
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The  next  king  mentioned  in  the  Nasik  inscription  is  Yajnasri 
$atakami  Gantamiputra.  Inscription  24  at  Nasik  is  dated  in  Yajnasrfs 
seventh  year  and  an  inscription  in  Kanheri  Cave  LXXXI.  is  dated 
in  his  sixteenth  year.1  The  letters  of  his  inscription  are  slightly 
more  modern  than  those  of  PuZumavi’ s.  Nothing  in  the  inscriptions 
shows  in  what  relation  Yajnasri  and  PuZumavi  stood  to  each  other. 
The  coin  found  in  the  burial-mound  at  Sopara  near  Bassein  shows 
that  Yajnasri’s  father’s  name  was  Chatarapana.  The  Vishnu  Puran 
has  two  kings  between  PuZumavi  and  Yajnasri,  the  Bhagavata 
Puran  has  one,  and  the  Vayu  Puran  has  none.  The  name  in  the 
Bhagavata  Puran  is  Medasiras.2  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  interval 
between  PuZumavi  and  Yajnasri.  The  style  of  Yajnasri’s  coin  and 
the  mention  of  a /Satakarwi  in  Budradaman’s  Girnar  inscription 
support  the  view  that  they  were  contemporaries.3  The  date  72  in 
Budradaman’s  Girnar  inscription  does  not  belong  to  the  time  when 
the  inscription  was  written,  but  is  the  date  of  the  bursting  of  the 
reservoir  the  repair  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  inscription.  The 
work  is  said  to  have  been  long  neglected.  The  date  of  its  repair  may 
be  any  time  before  1 00  as  coins  of  Budradaman  are  found  bearing 
date  102.4  Taking  the  repair  of  the  reservoir  at  the  latest  at  95, 
that  is  a.d.  39,  Yajnasri’s  date  would  be  about  a.d.  34,  that  is 
about  seventeen  years  later  than  PuZumavi.  As  his  name  appears  on 
Yajnasri’s  coin,  Yajnasri’s  father  Chatarapana  must  be  placed  in 
the  interval.  But,  as  has  been  elsewhere5  shown,  Chatarapana  may 
be  the  brother  of  PuZumavi,  as  Chatarapana  is  called  by  the  same 
maternal  name,  Vasithiputa  or  Vasishthiputra.  Yajnasri  would  then 
be  the  nephew  of  PuZumavi. 

This  evidence  supplies  materials  for  the  following  list  of  the 
$4tavahana  kings : 

(1)  Simuka  $atavahana  .........  b.c.130, 

(2)  Krishna,  brother  of  G) b.c.  110. 

(3)  *Sri  $atakarni,  son  of  ft) b.c.  98. 

(4)  Vedisri  $atakarni,  son  of  (3)  ...  . b.c.  90. 

(5)  Hakusri  and  his  brother  Kumara 

$atavahana,  sons  of  G) b.c.  70. 

(6)  < 


(9) (?) 

(10)  Gautamiputra . b.c.  5. 

(11)  PuZumavi  V asishthiputra b.c.  5 - a.d.  17. 

(12)  Chatarapana  Vasishthiputra, 

brother  of  PuZumavi  (p) a.d.  30. 

(13)  Yajnasri  /Satakarni,  son  of  (12>  . . . a.d.  35- a.d.  50. 


1 Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  177. 

2 The  writer  attempted  (Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  Soc.  XII.  497)  to  identify  Medsiras  with 
MAdhariputra  whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  in  Kanheri  cave  XXXIV.,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  a maternal  name.  A closer  examination  of  Western  India 
inscriptions  shows  that  the  use  of  the  maternal  name  is  not  confined  to  the  &Atakarms. 
Private  individuals  and  even  Abhira  kings  (below  p.  624)  call  themselves  by  their 
maternal  name.  For  this  reason,  unless  the  actual  name  is  found,  it  appears  unsafe 
to  attempt  to  identify  from  a maternal  name  only. 

s Jour.  B.  B.  R,  A.  Soc,  XVI,  305-806;  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  332-333. 

4 Ind.  Ant.  VII,  257-258.  ~ 5 Jour.  B.  B.  II.  A.Soc, XV.  313-314. 
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This  gives  an  interval  of  about  sixty  years  between  Hakusri 
and  Gautamiputra.  This  interval  could  include  only  three  or  at 
the  most  four  kings,  while  the  Puranic  lists  have  about  ten  kings 
before  Gautamiputra.  But  these  six  extra  Puranic  kings  must  be 
rejected  as,  on  paleographic  grounds,  the  interval  between  inscrip- 
tion 2 recording  the  exploits  of  Gautamiputra,  which  is  dated  in 
the  19th  year  of  his  son  Puhimavi  or  about  a.  d.  14,  and  the 
Nanaghat  inscription  of  Vedisri  in  b.c.  90,  cannot  be  more  than 
110  years. 

It  is  probable  that  this  list  is  correct  within  a margin  of  twenty 
years. 

The  next  inscription  (15)  is  of  the  Abhira  king  Isvarasena  son 
of  Madhari  and  of  the  Abhira  king  $ivadatta.  It  bears  his  separate 
date  9.  This  inscription  shows  that  a dynasty  of  Abhiras  ruled 
after  Yajnasri.  It  is  not  stated  where  their  capital  was  or  what 
was  the  extent  of  their  power.  It  is  possible  that  they  did  not  rule 
at  Nasik,  and  that  their  date  is  inserted  because  the  donor  happened 
to  be  their  subject  and  therefore  inserted  his  sovereign’s  date. 
The  letters  of  the  inscription  are  later  than  Rudradaman’s  Girnar 
inscription  which  they  closely  resemble  in  style. 

In  Kathiawar,  along  with  the  Kshatrapa  coins,  a coin  has  been 
found  differing  in  name  and  apparently  belongingtoa  separate  dynasty. 
The  type  of  this  coin  much  resembles  the  coins  of  Kshatrapa 
Viradaman  (Kshatrapa  era  160,  a.d.  104).  The  coin  is  dated  in  a 
separate  era  and  the  legend  is,  In  the  first  year  of  the  king  the 
Mahakshatrapa  Isvaradatta,  Rajno  Mahakshatrapasya  Isvaradattasya 
Varshe  Prathame.  Another  coin  bearing  the  same  legend  is  dated 
in  the  second  year  of  some  era  or  reign.  It  seems  possible  that  these 
kings  belong  to  the  Abhira  dynasty  which  is  mentioned  in  this 
inscription,  and  that  after  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  $atavahanas 
an  Abhira  dynasty  took  possession  of  the  Sahyadris  and  the  Konkan, 
attacked  the  Kshatrapas,  and  perhaps  held  Kathiawar  for  a time. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Viradaman,  whose  coins 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  supposed  Abhira  king  Isvaradatta, 
does  not,  like  all  other  Kshatrapas,  call  himself  Mahakshatrapa 
but  only  Kshatrapa  as  though  he  had  an  overlord.  The  Purans 
say  that  after  the  Andhra  kings  the  Abhira  dynasty  ruled.  If  the 
Isvardatta  of  the  coin  belongs  to  the  Abhira  dynasty,  his  date 
would  be  about  the  same  time  as  Viradaman,  namely  Kshatrapa 
160  or  a.d.  104,  that  is  he  would  be  about  seventy  years  later  than 
Yajnasri.  This  agrees  approximately  with  the  Purans  as  they 
mention  only  two  Andhra  kings  between  Yajnasri  and  the 
Abhiras, 

The  paleographic  evidence  given  above,  the  historic  evidence 
deducible  from  several  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the  relation  of  the 
caves  to  one  another,  enable  us  to  determine  the  time  and  order  in 
which  the  caves  were  made.  This  has  the  further  value  of  throwing 
light  on  the  age  and  the  architecture  of  other  Western  India  caves. 

The  oldest  caves  are  the  lay  ana  or  dwelling-cave  XIX.  which  has 
an  inscription  of  the  $atavahana  king  Krishna  and  the  chaitya  or 
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chattel-cave  to  the  west  of  it.  The  letters  of  the  inscriptions  in  Chapter  XIV. 

these  caves  are  among  the  oldest  m Nasik,  and,  as  has  been  shown  pjace3  0f  Interest. 

above,  the  dates  of  Krishna  and  Hakusri  vary  from  b.c  110  to 
e c 70.  This  shows  that  cave  XIX.  is  the  oldest  cave  m the  gronp 
and  that  the  earliest  excavator  on  the  hill,  about  b.c. 110,  was  a 
minister  of  religion  of  Nasik.  The  architecture  of  cave  XIX.  agrees 
“ith  the  view  that  it  is  the  oldest  cave  in  the  group  Its  style  closely 

resembles  the  style  of  the  oldest  dwelling-caves  in  Western  India  such 

as  the  layana  near  the  Pitalkhora  chapel  and  A]anta  cave  XII.  In 
plainness  and  finish  it  may  be  said  even  to  excel  the  two  caves  at 
Pitalkhora  and  Ajanta.  The  chapel-cave  XVIII.  must  have  followed 

XIX.,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  monks  would  be  provided  with  a 

residence  before  they  were  supplied  with  a place  of  worship.  As  a ru  e 
chapels  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  cave  groups,  a practice  of  whic 
theP separate  groups  at  Junnar,  with  one  or  more  chapels  in  each, 
furnishgood  examples.  An  examination  of  the  letters  of  the  inscrip- 
tions in^ the  Nasik  chapel-cave  is  somewhat  confusing.  Inscription 
19  within  the  cave,  which  records  the  making  of  the  cave,  belongs  to 
about  b.c.  70,  while  inscription  20  over  the  doorway  of  the  cav 
which  records  a gift  made  to  the  cave,  is  of  about  b.c.  100.  I 
were  the  only  inscription,  the  chapel-cave  might  be  regarded  as 
c<m  temporary  with  cave  XIX.,  but  as  the  letters  of  inscription  19 
are  later,  the  cave  must  be  taken  to  be  later.  The  explanation  o 
the  thirty  years’  difference  between  inscriptions  19  and  20  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  completing  a cave  so  far  as 
Ft  went.^  Thus  the  doorway  arch  and  front  were  probably  finished 
in  B c 100  when  inscription  20  was  carved  over  the  doorway;  and 
the  whole  cave  was  finished  about  b.c.  70,  when  inscription  19 
was  carved  on  the  pillars  inside.  There  is  other  evidence  tha 
inscriptions  were  occasionally  recorded  on  caves  before  they  were 
finished.1  A typical  instance  of  this  practice  is  the  chaitya  cave  in 
the  Ambika  group  in  the  Manmoda  hill  at  Junnar,  which,  thoug 
fctoSr/.i-W.  b„  in  it.  t«i.M  - 

eleven  inscriptions  recording  grants  to  the  chaitya.  Thus  on  b 
paleographic"  and  historic  grounds  the  chapel-cave  XVIII.  appea  s 

to  be  a little  later  tban  cave  XIX. 

After  XIX.  and  the  chapel-cave  were  completed,  caves  seem  to 
have  been  cut  on  either  side  as  space  allowed  and  as  far  as i possi 
close  to  the  chapel-cave.  The  caves  on  either  side  of  the  chapel- 
cave  follow  in  order  of  time.  But  when  a specially  large  cave  had  to 
be  made  the  rule  of  keeping  close  to  the  last  cave  had  to  be  departed 
from  and  suitable  places  were  chosen  leaving  blank^paces  which  were 
afterwards  used  by  the  makers  of  smaller  caves.  The ' P™”**™*^ 
for  building  cave  XVII.  to  the  west  and  cave  XX.  to  the  east  ot  tne 
chapel  seem  to  date  from  the  making  of  the  chapel-cave.  Steps 
lead  both  to  XVII.  and  to  XX.  from  near  the  chapel-door.  These 
steps  begin  near  the  moulding  over  the  doorway  of  th 
which  is  as  long  as  the  facade,  and  stretch  to  the  dooi  o±  the 
chaitya.  If,  a,t  the  time  of  making  the  front  of  the  chape  -cave. 


r.  23—79 


1 See  above  pp.  585,  587  note  4, 
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room  had  not  been  left  for  these  stairs,  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the 
chapel-door  would  have  been  cut  straight  down  from  the  moulding 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  stopping  at  the  steps.  For  this  reason  it 
seems  probable  that  when  the  chapel  front  was  made,  caves  XVII. 
and  XX.  were  begun.  The  structure  of  cave  XVII.  suggests  that 
the  original  design  was  not  carried  out.  It  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  make  a veranda  and  a small  dwelling-cave,  but  the 
design  was  afterwards  changed  into  a large  dwelling-cave  with  a shrine 
attached.  This  change,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  inscription  18,  was 
probably  the  work  of  a northerner  named  Indragnidatta.  As  the 
inscription  records  the  making  of  a relic-shrine  or  chaitya  within, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  veranda  was  a separate  and  older  work. 
That  cave  XVII.  is  later  than  the  chapel  is  further  proved  by  its 
structure.  There  are  cells  in  its  west  wall,  but  in  the  east  wall, 
which  divides  it  from  the  chapel,  there  is  only  a long  narrow  benched 
recess  ending  in  two  small  cells  cut  so  as  not  to  break  into  the 
chapel. 

Cave  XX.  must  have  been  begun  about  the  same  time  as  cave 
XVII.  or.  Perhaps  a little  later.  Its  inscription  shows  that  it  was 
finished  in  the  time  of  Gautamiputra  Yajnasri  $atakami.  We 
also  learn  from  the  inscription  that  the  cave  was  begun  by  a monk 
named  Bopaki,  and  that  after  lying  long  unfinished  it  was  completed 
in  YajnasrPs  time.  This  shows  that  the  excavation  is  older  than 
Yajnasn,  and  the  Cong  time^  suggests  that  it  was  begun  with  cave 
XVII.  or  a little  later. 

Cave  XXI.  is  a dining-hall  or  sattra.  It  has  no  inscription,  but 
the  fact  that  part  of  the  partition  wall  between  it  and  cave  XX.  is 
oblique,  apparently  with  the  object  of  not  injuring  cave  XX.,  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  the  later  cave  of  the  two. 

In  the  row  to  the  west  of  the  chapel  or  chaitya  there  are  three 
large  caves,  X.  III.  and  I.  This  is  apparently  the  order  of  time 
as  X.  and  III.  have  large  inscriptions  whose  paleographic  and 
historical  evidence  show  that  X.  is  older  than  III.  Cave  I.  is  as 
large  as  X.  and  III.  but  is  unfinished.  It  has  no  inscription,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  built  where  it  is  seems  to  show  that  the  sites  of  caves 
X.  and  III.  were  already  occupied. 

A comparison  of  the  inscriptions  in  caves  XVII.  and  X.  shows  that 
the  letters  of  cave  XVII.  are  older  than  those  of  cave  X.  In  point 
of  architecture  also  cave  XVII.  is  not  inferior  to  cave  X.  Cave  XI. 
to  the  east  of  cave  X.  is  later  than  X.,  as  a recess  in  its  back  shows 
that  it  was  originally  cut  so  as  not  to  break  into  the  cell  of  cave  X. 
Caves  XIII.  and  XIV.  are  broken  and  have  no  inscription,  but  their 
fine  finished  style  shows  that  they  fall  in  time  between  caves  XVII. 
and  X.  A comparison  of  their  inscriptions  shows  that  cave  XII. 
is  later  than  cave  III.  XII.  was  probably  cut  in  a site  which  had 
formerly  been  left  vacant  as  too  small  for  a large  cave.  The  space 
between  caves  XIV.  and  XVII.  which  had  originally  been  passed 

over  as  unfit  for  caves,  was  used  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  to 
make  shrines  XV.  and  XVI.  J 

The  caves  between  X.  and  III.  seem  to  lie  between  them  also  in  time, 
u i can  be  shown  that  cave  IV.  is  older  than  cave  III.  In  caves 
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like  cave  III.  it  is  the  rule  to  make  two  cells  facing  each  other  in 
the  end  walls  of  the  veranda,  but  in  the  veranda  of  cave  111., 
instead  of  in  the  east  end  wall,  a cell  has  been  cut  in  the  back  wall, 
apparently  because  a cell  in  the  end  wall  would  have  broken  into 

cave  IV. 

Cave  IX.  is  close  to  tlie  west  of  caveX.  It  has  no  inscription,  but 
its  position  and  the  character  of  the  work  suggest  that  it  is  a little 
later  than  cave  X. 

The  letters  of  the  inscriptions  in  caves  YI.  and  VII.  look  later  than 
Nahapana  (b.c. 40  -b.c. 10)  and  older  than  Puktmavi  (s.c.o-A.Dd  7).  Hut 
the  letters  of  the  inscription  of  cave  VIII.  are  later  than  Puhimavi 
and  resemble  the  letters  of  the  time  of  Yajna-sri.  It  is  possible  that 
cave  VIII.  was  cut  in  a small  space  left  vacant  between  caves  IX. 
and  VII.  Caves  VII.  VI.  and  V.  are  all  close  to  one  another,  which 
suggests  that  they  are  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  are  probably  all 
older  than  cave  IV. 

Cave  II.  is  close  to  the  west  of  cave  III.  The  date  m its 
inscription,  the  sixth  year  of  Puhimavi  (b.c.  o -A.n.  17)  enables  us 
to  determine  that  it  is  thirteen  years  earlier  than  cave  III.,  which,  as 
its  inscription  states,  was  finished  and  given  for  the ^use > of  l monks  m 
the  nineteenth  year  of  Pn/umavi.  The  reason  why  it  breaks  the 
order  and  does  not  come  before  cave  III.,  is  probably  that  cave  1 . 

being  a great  work  was  begun  before  the  sixth  year  o^  Pulumavi 
and  was  not  finished  till  his  nineteenth  year. 

In  the  row  of  caves  towards  the  east  of  the  hill,  cave  XXII.  has 
nothing  of  interest.  Prom  its  position  it  is  probably  later  than  cave 
XXIIL  The  hill  face  between  XXII.  and  XXIII.  must  have  been 
lift  vacant  as  unfit  for  caves.  From  the  remaining  sculpture  and 
older  traces  in  its  floor  and  ceiling,  cave  XXIII.  appears  to 
been  made  about  the  sixth  century  by  breaking  open  several  o 
caves.  The  age  of  the  original  caves  cannot  be  fixed.  They  p - 
b ably  date  between  cave  XX.  (b.c.  oO)  and  cave  XX  . ( . . )• 

The  betters  of  the  inscriptions  in  cave  XXIV  show  that  it  must 
have  been  made  after  cave  XVII.  and  a little  before  Ushavadata  s 
cave  X.  According  to  this  evidence  the  caves  may  be  arranged  i.i 

the  following  order : 

Nasik  Caves:  Probable  Dates  and  Order  in  Time. 

XIX.  B.c.  110. 

XVIII.  b.c.  100-70. 


Probable  Date. 


b.c.  50 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

About  B.c.  10 
Do. 

Do. 


About  B.C.  5 -A.D.  17 

A.D.  40  

Do.  

A.D.  400-600 


Caves  west  of  Chapel- 
Cave  XVIII. 


XVII. 

xniVxiv. 


x. 

IX.  XI. 

VII.  VI.  V.  XII. 
IV. 

II.  III. 

VIII. 

I. 

f XV.  XVI. 

[ II.  (Alterations). 


Caves  east  of  Chapel- 
Cave  XVIII. 


XX.  (Begun), 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII.  (Original). 
XXIV. 


XX.  (Finished). 

] Alterations. 


XX. 

XXIII 
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The  caves  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  one  made  between 
B.c.  110  the  probable  date  of  Krishna  and  a.d.  40  the  probable 
date  of  Yajnasri  /Satakarni,  a period  of  150  years;  the  other 
belonging  to  the  time  when  Mamma  enlarged  cave  XX.  and  made 
a shrine  in  it  and  images  of  Buddha,  when  cave  II.  was  enlarged 
and  made  an  image-shrine,  when  two  new  shrines  caves  XV.  and 
XVI.  were  made,  when  an  image  was  cut  in  cave  XVII.,  and  when 
cave  XXIII.  was  made  a large  place  of  worship  by  breaking  down 
the  partitions  of  several  older  caves.  The  style  of  the  pillars  of 
these  additions  especially  in  cave  XX.,  the  images  of  Gautama 
Buddha,  of  Bodhisattvas,  and  of  the  Buddhist  goddess  T£ra,  and  the 
letters  of  inscription  23  which  record  Mamma’s  work,  show  that 
this  second  group  belongs  approximately  to  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century.  During  this  interval  of  500  years  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  done  to  the  caves.1  In  point  of  image  worship  the  caves  of  the 
first  group  differ  entirely  from  the  caves  of  the  second  group.  The 
caves  of  the  first  group  have  no  objects  of  worship  except  chaityas 
or  relic-shrines ; while  those  of  the  second  group,  instead  of  the  relic - 
shrines,  have  images  of  Buddha,  Bodhisattvas,  and  the  goddess  Tara. 
This  shows  that  the  work  in  the  two  periods  must  have  been  done 
by  different  sects.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  about  the  time  of  the 
second  period  (a.d.  500)  the  Ajanta,  Kanheri,  and  Kfirle  caves  have 
additions  like  those  made  by  the  later  sect  at  Nasik,  and  the 
inscriptions  of  the  second  period  in  those  caves  are  of  the  same  date 
as  inscription  23  at  Nasik.  Their  language  too  is  Sanskrit  like  the 
language  of  inscription  23.  And  Kanheri  cave  III.  has  among  other 
additions  of  this  time  the  Buddhist  formula  Ye  dharmahetu  &c, 
near  a relic-shrine  or  chaitya  in  half  relief. 

The  worship  of  images  of  Buddha,  the  use  of  Sanskrit  in 
inscriptions,  and  the  use  of  the  Buddhist  formula,  point  to  northern 
rather  than  to  southern  Buddhism.  It  therefore  appears  that  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ  northern  Buddhism  was 
introduced  into  Ajanta,  Nasik,  Kanheri,  and  Karle.  The  cause  of 
this  must  be  sought  in  some  religious  change  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  periods.  Either  on  the  decline  of  southern  Buddhism  north- 
ern Buddhism  at  once  became  predominant ; or  southern  Buddhism 
disappeared,  the  caves  remained  unused,  and  were  afterwards 
occupied  and  altered  by  northern  Buddhists.  This  second  suggestion 
seems  the  more  probable  as  between  the  third  and  fifth  centuries 
after  Christ  these  territories  were  governed  by  kings  who  were 
staunch  Shaivites  of  the  intolerant  Pasupata  sect.  It  is  possible  that, 
at  the  instigation  of  their  religious  teachers,  the  Pasupata  kings  may 
have  forcibly  driven  out  southern  Buddhism,  and  afterwards,  when 
their  place  was  taken  by  kings  either  indifferent  or  favourably  inclined 
to  Buddhism,  northern  Buddhists,  who  were  then  flourishing, 
recovered  the  old  disused  places  of  worship.  The  Nasik  caves 
show  that  Buddhism  disappeared  from  Nasik  before  the  eleventh 
century,  as  about  that  time  Jainas  of  the  Digambara  sect  intruded 


1 ^nscr^P^ori  lo  about  a.d.  110,  which  records  a money  gift  for  medicines  to  sick 
monks,  shows  that  the  caves  were  still  used  by  Buddhist  monks.  See  above  p.  580. 
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into  the  Xth  and  Xlth  caves.  In  cave  XI.  they  carved  images  of 
Rishabhadeva  the  first  Tirthankar,  of  the  goddess  Ambika,  and  of 
Yira  Manibhadra ; and  in  cave  X.  they  turned  a relic-shrine  into  an 
image  of  J BhaiTCivu  or  Viva  and  added  a similar  Bhairava  in  the  court. 
These  changes  could  not  have  been  made  had  Buddhism  been 
flourishing  at  Nasik  in  the  eleventh  century.  Later,  probably 
much  later,  the  caves  seem  to  have  been  used  either  as  a Maratha 
fort,  or  as  dwellings  by  the  Pendharis.  Gunpowder  seems  to  have 
been  freely  used  in  breaking  several  of  the  caves,  and  an  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  store  as  much  water  as  possible.  This 
attempt  to  store  water  suggests  that  the  hill  was  used  as  a fort  or 
at  least  as  a gathering  place  for  bodies  of  men,  and  the  rope-rings 
for  tying  horses  and  cattle  appear  to  belong  to  this  time. 

The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  have  entirely  forgotten  that 
they  are  Buddhist  caves,  and  call  them  Pandu  Lena.  Even  Hindus 
of  the  Brahmanical  religion,  who  come  on  pilgrimage  to  Nasik,  visit 
the  caves  as  a holy  place,  regarding  the  images  of  Buddha  and  the 
Bodhisattvas  as  the  statues  of  the  five  Pandav  brothers,  Yudhish- 
£hira,  Bhima,  Arjuna,  Nakula,  and  Sahadeva,  and  of  Krishna, 
Bhishma,  and  Kama.  A Gurav  of  Pathardi  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  attends  daily  at  the  caves  to  serve  as  a guide  to  visitors. 
Cave  XX.  is  occasionally  used  as  a residence  by  Vairagis. 

The  Nasik  inscriptions  give  an  unusually  large  number  of  names 
of  countries,  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

The  countries  mentioned  are  Dakhmapatha,  Asika,  Susaka, 
Mudaka,  Suratha,  Kukura,  Aparata,  Anupa,  Vidabha,  Akaravati,  and 
Malaya.  Except  Malaya  (insc,  10,  1.  5)  these  names  all  occur  in 

inscription  2. 

Dakhinapatha  (Sk,  DalcshiTicLpcitlMi)  occurs  in  line  11  of  inscription 
2,  where  the  donor  of  a grant  to  cave  III.,  probably  Vasishthiputra 
PuZumavi,  is  called  lord  of  Dakhmapatha.  The  word  means  the  Indian 
peninsula'south  of  the  Narbada.  In  his  inscription  on  the  Allahabad 
pillar,  Samudragupta,  the  fourth  Gupta  king  (Gupta  era  about  60 
or  about  a.d.  227)  mentions  among  the  kings  of  Dakshinapatha 
conquered  by  him  the  kings  of  Kanchi  or  Conjeveram,  of  Yengi  on 
the  east  coast  between  the  Krishna  and  the  Godavari,  and  of 
Pethapur  in  the  North  Circars.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  (a.d. 
247)  calls  the  country  to  the  south  of  Broach  Dakhinabades  and 
names  Paithana  and  Tagara  as  its  chief  marts.  And  in  the  great 
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Asika,  Susaka,  and  Mudaka  are  three  of  the  countries  over  which 
fiautamiputra  is  said  to  have  ruled.  These  countries  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Purans,  or  in  Varahamihir’s  (a.d.  500)  Brihat  Samhita, 
or  in  any  other  Western  India  cave  inscription.  They  appear  to 
be  the  names  of  people  rather  than  of  countries.  Asika  or  Arshika 
appears  to  correspond  with  Arsak  or  the  Arsacidse,  the  name  of  the 
well  known  Parthian  rulers  of  Persia  (b.c.  250  - a.d.  250).  So  late  as 
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a.d.247  tlie  author  of  the  Periplus  mentions  that  Parthians  were 
ruling  and  quarelling  in  the  Indus  valley.1  Susaka  seems  to  mean 
the  Su  or  Yuetchi  /bakas  who  at  this  time  probably  held  part  of  the 
Panjab  and  of  the  Gangetic  provinces.  Nothing  is  known  regarding 
the  Mulakas  or  Mudakas.  They  are  probably  the  Mundas  whom 
the  Vishnu  Puran  mentions  as  a ruling  tribe2  and  whose  modern 
representatives  may  be  the  Meds.3  Probably  the  countries  where 
these  tribes  ruled  were  called  after  them,  and  though  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Gautamiputra  did  hold  those  parts  and  had  conquered 
them,  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  claimed  to  be  their  lord  because 
of  some  invasion  of  their  country  or  some  victory  gained  over  them. 

Suvctihct  or  ScLurcLshtvci,tl[i<itis  the  Good  Land,  is  modern  Kathiawar, 
the  southern  part  of  which  is  still  known  as  Sorath.  It  is  a very 
old  name  being  mentioned  by  the  great  grammarian  Panini  in  his 
$iksha.  It  is  the  Syrastrene  of  Ptolemy4  (a.d.150)  andthe  Surastrene 
of  the  Periplus  (a.d.  247). 5 The  author  of  the  Periplus  says 
that  its  capital  was  Minagara,  and  that  in  that  part  of  the  country 
were  preserved,  even  in  his  time,  memorials  of  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  old  temples,  foundations  of  camps,  and  large  wells.  The 
name  Minagara  appears  to  be  a mistake  for  Girin agara  the  old  form 
of  Junagad,  which  is  known  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Saurashtra 
from  very  early  times.  It  is  known  that  Alexander  did  not  come 
so  far  south  as  Kathiawar,  but  it  is  probable  that  after  him  Baktrian 
Greeks  settled  in  Kathiawar.  Silver  and  copper  coins  of  the 
Baktrian  king  Apollodotus  (b.c.  150)  are  so  often  found  at  Junagad 
that  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  not  imported  but  were  current 
in  the  country.  So  common  were  they  that  in  later  times  imitations  of 
them  were  current  in  Kathiawar.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
remains  to  which  the  author  refers  as  the  work  of  Alexander  were 
remains  of  Baktrian  Greeks.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  until 
lately  there  were  Greek  remains  at  Junagad.  About  a quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  the  Majavdi  gate  in  Junag’ad,  close  to  the  river 
Sonrekha,  are  several  ruins  much  covered  with  sand.  During  some 
clearings  which  were  made  in  1868  an  old  hand  or  reservoir  was 
unearthed.  It  was  built  of  fine  dressed  sandstone  and  was  octan- 
gular in  shape,  with  a fanciful  image  or  gurgoyle  in  each  of  the 
eight  sides.  Further  digging  in  the  reservoir  discovered  several 
old  sculptures,  one  of  them  a broken  arch  covered  with  well  executed 
creepers.  The  reservoir  and  the  sculptures  looked  much  like  Greek 
work.  About  a hundred  yards  west  of  the  site  of  this  reservoir,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sonrekha,  is  a mound  with  the  remains  of  an  old 
temple.  The  mound  was  opened  about  1866  and  several  old  sculp- 
tures were  found.  One  of  them  was  a well  carved  sandstone  group 
of  three  figures.  In  the  middle  was  a colossal  male  standing  figure 
holding  a mace.  As  the  body  above  the  waist  was  broken  it  was 
difficult  to  identify  it.  On  either  side  of  the  central  figure  was  a 
female  figure  less  than  life-size,  one  of  them  holding  a curious  large- 
handled  pot.  The  whole  group  was  very  well  carved  and  in  many 


1 McCrindle,  108.  2 Wilson’s  Edition,  IV.  203. 

. Cunningham’s  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  II.  52. 

Bertius’  Edition,  Map  X.  » McCrindle,  1 13  - 115. 
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respects  seemed  to  belong  to  the  same  time  as  the  Bharhut  stupa 
sculptures  (b.c.200).1  Besides  this  group  there  were  two  elephants 
beautifully  carved  in  sandstone.  There  was  also  a life-size  female 
figure  very  well  carved  and  much  like  the  first  group.  Besides 
these  the  Uparkot  Mila  or  citadel  of  Junagad  has  an  old  rock-cut 
well,  deep  and  square.  Steps  excavated  in  the  hollow  sides  of  the 
well  lead  by  three  winding  passages  to  the  waters  edge.  To  light 
and  air  the  passages  small  windows  are  cut  in  the  walls  of  the  well. 
As  the  ground  near  the  mouth  of  this  well  has  been  much  cut  away 
and  is  covered  with  brushwood  and  earth;  its  original  shape  cannot 
be  clearly  made  out.  In  the  right  wall  near  the  entrance  to  the  steps 
is  a row  of  several  niches.  With  what  object  these  niches  were  made 
does  not  appear,  but  niches  of  the  same  kind  are  found  in  the  very 
old  Aghad  cave  at  Junagad.  The  well  is  called  Noghan’s  well  after 
Ba  Noghan  (a.d.  1125),  a Chudasama  ruler  of  Junagad;  but  to 
ordinary  observation  it  appears  a much  older  work  and  there  seems 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  made  by  Baktrian  Greeks  and  is 
one  of  the  'old  wells’  noted  in  the  Periplus. 

KnJcura  (Sk.  Kulckura) . This  country  has  not  been  identified.  In 
his  Kurmachakra,  Yarahamihira  (a.d.  500)  puts  Kukkura  in  the 
Madhyadesh.2 

Apardta  (Sk.  Aparanta),  from  apara  western  and  anta  end,  the 
country  at  the  western  end.  It  corresponds  closely  to  the  present 
Konkan.3 

Anupa  means  literally  a watery  or  marshy  land.  The  name 
occurs  in  Budradaman’s  Girnar  inscription  (a.d.  16),  where  not  to 
confound  it  with  the  common  name  ' marshy  country  3 it  is  specially 
called  the  Anupa  country.4  Its  position  has  not  been  determined. 

. Vidabha  (Sk.  Vidarbha)  is  modern  Berar  and  East  Khandesh.  It 
is  the  country  of  the  father  of  Bukmini  the  wife  of  Krishna,  and 
also  of  the  father  of  Damayanti,  the  heroine  of  the  celebrated 
Mahabharat  episode  of  Nala  and  Damayanti. 

Akardvati  (Sk.  Ahardvanti).  The  two  names  Akara  and  Avanti 
also  occur  together  in  Budradaman's  Girnar  inscription  [Kshatrapa 
era' (about  a.d.  16  ?)]  which  seems  to  show  that  both  are  parts  of 
one  province.  Avanti  is  well  known  to  be  IJjjain  or  West  Malwa. 
Akara,  therefore,  is  probably  East  Malwa,  with  its  capital  at  Yidisa, 
the  modern  Besnagar.  Yarahamihira  (a.d.  500),  the  celebrated 
astronomer,  gives  Akaravenavantaka  together,  of  which  Yena  must 
be  Eran,  being  called  after  the  river  Yena  which  flows  through  it. 
Its  modern  representative  is  the  district  of  Sagara. 

Malaya  is  not  distinctly  mentioned  as  the  name  of  a country 
but  of  a people  whom  Ushavadata  went  to  conquer.  Ordinarily 
the  name  seems  to  mean  the  people  of  Malaya  or  Malabar,  but 
considering  that  Ushavadata  went  from  Malaya  to  Pushkar  in 


1 This  group  was  shown  to  Mr.  Curtis, late  Educational  Inspector,  N.D.,  Bombay, 
and  he  asked  the  XawAb  of  JunAgad  to  send  it  to  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  then  Director 
Public  Instruction,  Bombay.  It  was  last  seen  by  the  writer  secured  in  sacking  ready 
for  transmission  to  Bombay.  2 Brihat  Samhita,  XIV.  2. 

3 Details  are  given  in  Jour,  B.  B.  R,  A.  Soc.  XV  ,274.  4 Ind,  Ant.  VII,  259. 
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Rajputana,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  people  of  Malwa  are 
meant.  The  change  of  va  into  ya  is  common  in  Western  India  cave 
inscriptions. 

The  mountains  mentioned  are,  Himavat,  Meru,  Mandara,  Vindhya, 
Rikshavat,  Pariyatra,  Sahya,  Kanhagiri,  Mancha,  Shristhana,  Malaya, 
Mahendra,  Shadgiri,  and  Chakora  all  in  inscription  2,  and  Tiraahu 
in  seven  inscriptions,  insc.  2,  1.  10;  insc.  3,  1.  12;  insc.  5,  1.  9; 
insc.  10,  1.  3 ; insc.  15,  1.  5 ; insc.  18,  1.  2 ; insc.  19,  1.  4. 

Himavat  are  the  Himalayas ; Meru  and  Mandara  are  mythical 
mountains.  All  three  are  commonly  used  by  poets  and  writers  to 
illustrate  the  firmness  and  might  of  the  rulers  whom  they  praise. 

Vijha  (Sk.  Vindhya ) is  the  well  known  Vindhya  range  in 
Central  India,  which  is  usually  regarded  in  Indian  geography  as 
the  boundary  between  Northern  and  Southern  India. 

Rikshavat  is  one  of  the  Kuldchalas  or  seven  principal  Puranic 
mountains.1  The  following  verse2  appears  to  show  that  it  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Narbada  : 

jRWcf  i 

nwWrqi^qrMrar  qrcp-r  qqq:  n 

that  is,  the  leader  of  the  herd  named  Dhnmra,  the  lord  of  all 
bears,  drinking  the  (waters  of  the)  Narbada,  lived  in  Rikshavat,  the 
best  of  mountains. 

Pdrichata  (Sk.  Pariyatra),  one  of  the  seven  Kuldchalas,  is  pro- 
bably Amarakantaka  in  the  Central  Provinces,  as,  according  to  the 
Matsya  Puran,  the  Narbada  and  other  rivers  are  said  to  rise  from  it.3 

Sahya,  another  of  the  Kuldchala  ranges,  is  still  called  the  Sahyadri 
range  or  Western  Ghdts. 

Kanhagiri  (Sk.  Krishnagiri)  are  the  Kanheri  or  Salsette  hills,  in 
which  are  the  celebrated  Kanheri  caves.  As  it  is  so  small  a ranee, 
the  greatest  height  being  not  more  than  1550  feet  above  sea  level, 
the  special  mention  of  Kanheri  seems  to  show  that  it  was  regarded 
as  sacred  as  early  as  b.c.  10. 

Macha  (Sk.  Mancha).  The  common  noun  mancha  means  a bedstead. 
The  suggestion  may  perhaps  be  offered  that  the  hill  Mancha  here 
referred  to  is  Ramsej  or  Ram’s  Bedstead,  about  six  miles  to  the 
north  of  Nasik. 

Siritana  appears  to  be  the  Prakrit  for  Sristana  or  Sristliana.  It 
is  the  well  known  Srisaila  in  Telingana  on  the  bank  of  the  Krishna.4 


1 The  seven  principal  mountain  ranges  in  India  mentioned  in  the  Pur&ns  and 
Sanskrit  dictionaries  are,  Mahendra,  Malaya,  Sahya,  $uktimat,  Piksha,  Vindhya,  and 
Pdriy&tra.  2 Matsya  Pur&n,  chap.  cxm.  3 Matsya  Puran,  chap.  cxm. 

4 The  Agni  Pur&n  says  : 

wqhflnif  q°4  ^iqqeRer:  w n 

vj  e. 

did  ’sfterVft  eft  ^qecTRjRngqe:  i 

That  is  « The  junction  of  the  K&veri  is  sacred. ’ Now  hear  of  tfriparvata.  Gaurl  in 
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Malaya  is  the  Malaya  range  in  Malabar  famous  for  its  sandal- 
wood. 

Mahendra,  still  known  as  Makendragiri,  is  near  Ganjam  on  fcke 
Coromandel  coast*  Makendra  is  one  of  the  Kuldchalas  or  seven 
leading  ranges.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharat  and 
Ramayan.1 
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Setagiri,  perhaps  Sk .Shadgiri,  has  not  been  identified.  In  two 
Kuda  cave  inscriptions2  (1,  9)  the  mother  of  a Konkan  chief 
Skandapalita  is  called  Sadageriya,  that  is  belonging  to  Shadgiri. 
This  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  Shadgiri  of  this  inscription. 

Ghahora  appears  to  be  a hill  in  the  Deccan*3 

Tiranhu  or  Trirasmi  is  the  name  of  the  hill  in  which  the  caves  are 
excavated.  The  name  occurs  eight  times  in  seven  inscriptions  (insc. 
2,  1.  10;  insc.  3,  1.  12;  insc.  5,  1.  9 [twice];  insc.*  10,  1.  3;  insc.  15, 
1.  5;  insc.  18,  1.  2 ; and  insc.  19,  1.  4).  The  earliest  mention  is  in 
inscription  19  of  about  b.c.  70  which  records  that  the  chaitya  or 
chapel-cave  was  cut  in  the  Tiranhu  hill.  The  second  mention  is  in 
inscription  18  of  about  B.c.  50,  where  cave  XVII.  is  said  to  be  cut 
in  the  Tiranhu  hill.  The  third  mention  is  in  Ushavadata’s  large 
inscription  (insc.  10, 1.  3)  of  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
where  as  the  inscription  is  in  Sanskrit,  the  Sanskrit  name  Trirasmi 
appears  for  the  first  time,  and  the  hill  is  described  as  being  in 
Govardhana.  The  fourth  mention  is  in  inscription  15  of  the  Abhira 
king  (about  a.d.  104)  where  also  the  Sanskrit  name  Trirasmi 
is  given.  In  the  three  remaining  inscriptions,  of  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  name  appears  as  Tiranhu.  This 
gives  a continued  mention  of  the  name  from  b.c.  50  to  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  The  name  Trirasmi 
or  Triple  Beam  of  Light  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  may  refer  to 
the  three  solitary  hills  of  which  the  cave  hill  is  the  most  easterly, 
or  it  may  have  been  given  to  the  cave  hill  because  of  its  perfectly 
pyramidal  or  fire-tongued  shape.4 

The  rivers  mentioned  are,  the  Barnasa  (insc.  10, 1.  1)  and  Banasa 
(insc.  14,  1.  10),  and  the  Dahanuka,  Damana,  Iba,  Karabena,  Parada, 
and  Tapi  (insc.  10,  1.2). 

Bdrndsd  (insc.  10,  1. 1)  and  Bandsa  (insc.  14, 1.  10).  The  first  is 
the  Sanskrit  and  the  second  the  Prakrit  name  then  used  and  still 
current  for  the  Banas  river  in  Palanpur5  which  appears  to  be  the  only 
river  of  that  name  close  to  the  places  mentioned.  Ushavadata  makes 
gifts  of  gold  and  builds  steps  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  He  again 
mentions  these  gifts  in  his  Karle  inscription. 

Bdhanukd  is  the  Dahanu  creek  near  Dahanu,  about  seventy-eight 
miles  north  of  Bombay.6 


Setagiri, 


Rivers* 


Bdrndsd . 


DdhanuM , 


tlie  form  of  Sri  performed  austerities  and  Hari  said  to  her  * Thou  shalt  find  the 
supreme  spirit,  (and)  by  thy  name  (shall  it  be  called)  Shparvata. 

If  this  is  an  old  story  the  name  seems  to  have  been  called  iSristh&na  after  the 

residence  of  Sri  who  performed  austerities  there.  „ 

1 Cunningham’s  Ancient  Geography,  516.  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XI.  SoS,  33o,  340. 
3 Compare  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Pur&n,  II.  142.  4 See  above  p.  o41. 

s Bombay  Gazetteer,  V.  283,  6 Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII,  11  anc  XIV. 
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Damandj  is  the  Damanganga  river  which  flows  into  the  sea  near 
Daman,  about  110  miles  north  of  Bombay.  The  tidal  wave  passes 
eight  miles  up  the  river  below  which  it  is  not  fordable.1 

Ibd  may  be  the  modern  Ambika  river  in  South  Gujarat.  Iba 
may  have  been  changed  to  Ibika,  and,  as  the  word  Ibika  has  no 
meaning,  Ambika  appears  to  have  been  substituted  for  it  in  later 
times.  The  Ambika  rises  in  the  Bansda  hills  and  falls  into  the  sea 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Balsar,  after  a course  of  more  than  forty  miles. 
It  is  a deep  stream  and  is  tidal  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth.2 

Karabendi s probably  the  Kaveri  river,  a tributary  of  the  Ambika 
which  is  navigable  for  boats  of  less  than  fifty  tons  near  where  it  meets 
the  Ambika  at  Vaghrech  in  Chikhli  about  thirty  miles  south-east  of 
Surat.  The  river  is  called  Kalaveni  in  the^  twelfth  century  in  the 
Kumarpal  Prabandh,  which  mentions  that  Ambada,  the  general  of 
Kumarapal  of  Anhilvada  in  North  Gujarat  (1143-1174),  bridged  the 
river  and  defeated  the  Konkan  king  Mallikarjuna,  the  seventeenth 
Sil^hara  (1156-1160).3  Kalaveni  is  a corruption  of  a more  ancient 
Karabena.  Kalaveni  seems  to  have  been  changed  in  modern  times 
to  Kaveri  because  of  the  likeness  in  sound  to  the  name  of  the  sacred 
Maisur  river  Kaveri. 

Par  add  is  the  small  river  Par  near  Pardi,  about  twelve  miles  north 
of  Daman.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  town  was  called  after 
the  river  or  the  river  after  the  town.  It  is  tidal  five  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  when  flooded  is  dangerous  to  cross.4 

Tapi  is  the  well  known  Tapti  river  which  is  called  in  the  Purans 
the  daughter  of  the  Sun.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  about  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  Surat  on  the 
left  and  Rander  on  the  right  bank,  both  of  them  old  places.  The  name 
Surat  is  locally  traced  to  Suryapura  or  the  City  of  the  Sun,  while 
Rander  or  Ranner  (Sk.  Rannanagara)  is  called  after  Ranna,  the 
wife  of  the  Sun.  To  the  present  day  the  people  of  Gujarat  and 
Kathiawar  worship  Ranna-devi,  or  as  they  call  her  Rander,  at  sacred- 
thread,  marriage,  and  pregnancy  ceremonies,  and  after  the  birth  of 
a son.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Akabarou,  mentioned  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  as  a local  mart  between  Broach  and  Sopara, 
is  Arkapura  which  is  the  same  as  Suryapura,  the  words  Arka  and 
Surya  both  meaning  the  sun.  At  the  time  when  it  was  called 
Arkapura  it  must  have  been  a place  of  importance.  It  afterwards 
seems  to  have  declined  until  the  modern  Surat,  probably  Suryakrit 
or  Sun-made,  again  rose  to  importance. 

I he  writer  of  the  inscription  does  not  seem  to  follow  any  order 
in  naming  these  rivers  as  he  mentions  the  Tapti  after  the  Daman- 
ganga. On  all  the  rivers,  except  on  the  Banas  where  he  made  steps, 
ITshavadata  records  that  he  made  charitable  ferries,  and  all  of  these 
rivers,  except  the  Par,  require  the  help  of  a ferry  at  least  during  the 
rainy  reason.  It  may  be  noted  that  all  the  rivers  at  which  Ushava- 
data established  ferries  lie  between  Dahanu  and  Surat.  The 


l Bombay  Gazetteer,  II.  28.  3 Bombay  Gazetteer,  II.  26-27. 

Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  436.  4 Bombay  Gazetteer,  II.  27. 
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Narbada  and  Mabi  to  tbe  north  are  not  mentioned,  nor  the  Vaitarna  Chapter  XIV. 
and  Bassein  creeks  to  the  south,  all  of  which  require  the  help  of  places  of  Interest, 
ferries  more  than  the  rivers  mentioned  by  Ushavadata.  NIsik 

The  cities  and  towns  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  are  Bharu-  p^ndu-Lena  Caves, 
kachha  or  Broach  in  Gujarat  (insc.  10,  1.  2),  Binikata  or  Benakataka  Geography. 
cantonment  (insc.  3,  1.  14;  insc.  4,  1.  1),  Chenchiua  or  Chichan  in  cities  and  Towns. 
Thana  (insc.  14,  1.  3),  Chhakelepa  (insc.  17,  1.  2),  Dahanukanagara 
in  Thana  (insc.  14,1.  3),  Damachika  (insc.  26,  1.  1),  Dasapura  or 
Dasor  in  Malwa  (insc.  10,  1.  2;  26-2),  Dattamitri  (insc.  18  1.  1), 

Goyardhana  near  Nasik  (insc.  3, 1.  11  ; insc.  3,  1.  12  [twice]  ; insc.  3, 

1.  14 ; insc.  4,  1.  1 ; insc.  4, 1.  2;  insc.  4,  1.  6 ; insc.  4,  1.  7 ; insc.  10, 

1.  2;  insc.  10,  1.  3 [twice]  ; insc.  12,  1.  2),  Kapura  (insc.  14,  1.  4), 

Nagara  probably  Nasik  (insc.  4,  1.  9 ; insc.  10,  1.  4),  Pinditakavada 
(insc.  10,  1.  3),  Pokshara  or  Pushkar  the  holy  lake  in  Rajput  ana  (insc. 

10,1.4),  Prabkasa  or  Somnath  Patan  in  Kathiawar  (insc.  10,  1.  2), 

Ramatirtha  in  $orparaga  or  Sopara  (insc.  10,  1.  3),  Suvamamukha 
(insc.  10,  1.  3),  Ujeniya  (insc.  10,  1.  4),  and  Yaijayanti  probably 
Banayasi  (insc.  4,  1.  1)  in  Kanara. 

Bharukachha  (insc.  10,  1.  2)  or  the  Sea-marsh  is  the  well  known  BharuJcachha . 
Broach,  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Narbada,  the  Barygaza 
of  the  Greeks.1  Sanskrit  inscriptions  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  give 
the  name  Bharukachchha.2  Bhrigukachchha,  is  a later  name  which 
was  made  by  Brahmans  and  adopted  by  Jains. 

Benakataka  (insc.  4,  1.  1)  is  the  name  of  Vasishthiputra  BendJcataka. 
Puiumavks  cantonment.  It  appears  to  have  been  near  Govardhana, 
as  in  the  inscription  it  is  called  the  ( Benakataka  of  Goyardhana. 

In  insc.  3,  1.  14,  occurs  the  name  Binikatavasaka.  Vasaka  seems 
to  stand  for  cantonment3  and  this  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
Benakataka.  Here  Yasishthiputra  Pu^umavi  says  he  touched  a 
grant  made  to  cave  III. 


Chenchina  (8k.  ^N^T)  (insc.  14, 1.  3)  is  the  present  Chichana  or  Chechifia. 
Chinchani  in  the  Thana  district,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Bombay. 

It  generally  appears  under  the  double  name  Chichan-Tarapur  from 
Tarapur  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tarapur  creek.  The  portion  of  the 
inscription  which  tells  what  Gshavadata  did  for  Chichana  is  broken 


away. 

Chhakalepaha  (insc.  17,  1.  2)  appears  as  the  attribute  of  a donor.  Chhdkalepa . 

Chhakalepa  is  probably  the  name  of  some  city  or  town. 

Dahanukanagara  i3  the  modern  Dahanu  in  the  Thana  district,  Ddhdnukdnagara. 
about  seventy-eight  miles  north  of  Bombay.  The  ka  at  the  end  an 
addition  without  meaning,  as  the  inscription  is  in  Sanskrit.  The 
current  name  then  as  now  was  Dahanu.  As  it  is  specially  mentione 
as  Nagara  it  must  at  that  time  have  been  a city. 

Damachika  (insc.  26,  1.  1)  is  an  attribute  of  a ^aka  donor  and  Damachika. 
probably  refers  to  his  place  of  residence,  Damachi.  Damachi  is 
perhaps  Damascus  in  Syria,  as  the  name  $aka  seems  to  have  been 


1 Bombay  Gazetteer, 


II.  464,  551,  552.  2 Ind.  Ant.V,  115;  VI.  14. 

3 See  above  pp.  558,  559. 
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Chapter  XIV.  first  applied  to  Partisans  and  Parthian  Sahas  and  afterwards  to 
Places  of  Interest,  other  bcythians.  Some  of  the  #akas  seem  to  have  come  to  India 
Nasik.  b?  the,  Persian  Gulf  and  the  donor  of  this  inscription  may  have 

P&ndu-Lena  Caves.  b?  sea  to  Lroach  and  from  Broach  gone  to  Dasapura  in 

Geography. 

Dasapura.  Dasapura  (insc.  10,  1.  2;  insc.  26, 1.  2).  A Jain  author  Hema- 

chandra  m the  tenth  chapter  of  his  book  called  Trishasthi  Saldka 
Chantra,  gives  a mythical  story  that  when  king  Chandapradyota 
went  to  attack  Udayana  through  MMwa  he  brought  with  him  ten 
kings  who  encamped  for  the  rainy  season  at  a place,  which  after 
them  was  called  Dasapura.  It  seems  probable  that  Dasapura 
was  in  Malwa,  most  likely  in  Western  Malwa.  In  later  times  its 
name  seems  to  have  been  corrupted  into  Dasora,  as  a sub-division 
of  N agar  Brahmans  in  Malwa  are  still  called  Dasoras  or  natives  of 


Dantamiti. 


Govadhana . 


Dantamiti  (Sk.  Ddttdmitri).  The  text  (insc.  18, 1.  1)  hasDanta- 
mitiyaka,  that  is  an  inhabitant  of  Dantamiti  (Sk  Dattamitri).  The 
. 80  caHed  an  otardha  or  northerner  which  shows  that 
Dattamitri  was  a city  in  Upper  India.  Pataniali,  the  great  gram- 
manan  commentator  (b.c.  150),  says  ‘ Sauvird  Ddttdmitri  nagari, 
that  is  the  Dattamitri  city  of  Sauvira,  which  shows  that  Dattamitri 
was  a large  city  m Sauvira,  a province  near  Sind. 

Govadhana  _ (Sk.  Govardhana)  occurs  in  five  inscriptions  and 
twelve  times  m all.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  some  importance 
uring  the  reigns  of  Nahapana  and  PuZumavi.  Ushavadata  (insc. 
10,  J.  5)  made  a rest-house  with  four  verandas  in  Govardhana,  and 
gave  (msc.  10,1.8)  a grant  to  the  Charaka  recluses  of  Govardhana. 
Ihe  same  inscription  says  that  the  hill  in  which  the  caves  are  cut 
was  within  the  limits  of  Govardhana.  Though  Nasik  is  nearer 
the  cave  hill  than  Govardhana,  the  hill  is  here  said  to  be  in 
Govardhana,  probably  because  all  the  land  near  Nasik  was  then 
included  m the  Govardhana  sub-division.  That  Nasik  was  then  a 
city  appears  from  its  mention  as  Nagara  in  the  same  inscription.  In 
another  inscription  (insc.  12,  1.  2)  Ushavadata  records  that  he 
eP°,sl  ^ grants  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  cave  with  two  weaver 
guilds  m Govardhana.  It  appears  from  this  that  in  Nahapana’s 
time  Govardhana  was  the  political  head-quarters  as  it  afterwards 
was  under  PuZumavi.  In  the  time  of  PuZumavi  orders  about  grants 
to  the  cave  are  made  to  three  ministers  of  Govardhana,  to  Vishnu- 
pa  i a in  e eighteenth  year  of  Pn/umavi;  to  Sivaskandila  in  the 
nineteenth  year ; and  to  Samaka  in  the  twenty-second  year:  The 
Penakata  cantonment  where  PuZumavi  was  camped  in  the  eighteenth 
year  o is  leign  is  said  to  be  of  Govardhana,  which  seems  to  show 
that  the  cantonment  was  near  Govardhana.  The  fact  that  he 
makes  a grant  in  inscription  4 near  (that  is  in  the  presence  of) 
mvaskandila  the  minister  of  Govardhana,  supports  the  view  that 
ttie  tfenakataka  or  Bimkata  cantonment  was  near  Govardhana.  This 
Govardhana  is  the  large  modern  village  of  Govardhan-Gangapur 
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on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Godavari,  six  miles  west  of  Nasik,  with 
modern  temples  and  several  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  river. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  the  village  of  Jalalpnr  with  steps 
and  temples.  Except  several  old  brick  foundations  and  an  old 
earthen  burial-mound,  about  500  yards  to  the  east,  the  remains  at 
Govardhana  belong  to  a Brahmamcal  temple  of  about  the  eleventh 
century.  Of  the  large  earthen  mound  which  was  opened  in  January 
1883,  and  in  which  were  found  in  an  earthen  pot  the  burnt  bones 
of  a child,  an  account  has  already  been  given.1 

Kapur  a is  mentioned  (insc.  12, 1.  4)  as  the  name  of  a sub-division 
in  which,  in  the  village  of  Chikhalpadra,  a grant  of  cocoa-palms  was 
made  by  Ushavadata.  As  a grant  of  palms  is  mentioned,  Kapura 
must  be  near  the  coast.  Kapura  is  also  mentioned  in  another  inscup- 
tion  (insc.  14,  1.  3)  though  rather  doubtfully.  Here  also  Ushavadata 
made  some  charitable  offering. 

Nagara  (insc.  4, 1.  9 ; insc.  10, 1.  4).  In  inscription  4 Nagara  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  grant  of  a field  to  the  north-east 
of  it.  In  inscription  10  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  a field 
to  the  north-west  of  it.  These  references  show  that  the  woid  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  city,  probably  Nasik,  as  it  is  the  only  large 
city  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Nasik  is  mentioned  in  the  two  oldest  inscriptions  (20  and  22)  in 
the  caves.  In  inscription  20  the  people  of  Nasik  are  described 
as  making  a grant,  and  in  22  a cave  is  described  as  the  gift  of  a 
$rama?ia  minister  of  Nasik. 

PinditaMvada.  Ushavadata  records  a grant  to  the  Charaka 
mendicants  of  this  place.  It  appears  to  be  a holy  place  but  it  has 
not  been  identified.  As  many  of  the  places  mentioned  along  with 
it  are  on  the  Gujarat  coast,  north  of  Bombay,  this  seems  the 
proper  neighbourhood  in  which  to  look  for  it.  The  suggestion  may 
perhaps  be  offered  that  it  is  an  old  name  for  the  great  Kabir-vad  or 
Kabir’s  banian  tree  near  the  holy  Shuklatirth,  ten  miles  east  of 
Broach,  because  the  name  Kabir-vad  is  called  after  the  saint  Kabir 
(a.d.  1149 -1449  ?)  and  is  not  its  old  name.2 

Pohshara,  the  text  has  Poksharani  {Sic.  Pushkaram)  m the 
honorific  plural,  is  Pushkara  the  lake  of  that  name,  a^  well  known 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  Rajputana  sis  miles  west  of  A.jmir. 

Prabhdsa  (insc.  10,1. 2)  is  the  wellknown  Prabh£s-Patauor  Somnath- 
Patan  on  the  south  coast  of  Kathiawar.  It  is  often  mentioned  m 
the  Mahabharata  and  the  Purans,  and  according  to  the  Mahabharata 
is  the  place  where  Krishna  and  his  Yadavs  died.  Here  Ushavadata 
gave  eight  wives  in  gift  to  Brahmans. 

Edmatirtha  is  a holy  reservoir  inSopara  near  Bassem,  about  forty 
miles  north  of  Bombay.  Ushavadata  records  a gift  to  Charaka 
mendicants  who  lived  there. 

Sorpdraga  is  Sopara  near  Bassein,  the  Supara  of  Ptolemy,  and 
the  Ouppara  of  the  Periplus.4 
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1 See  above  pp.  538-540. 

3 Rajputana  Gazetteer,  II.  67-71. 


2 Bombay  Gazetteer,  II.  355-356. 
i See  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  314-342, 
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Places  of  Interest.  Pr°kably  on  the  Gujarat  coast.  Ushavaddta  records  a gift  to 

Charaka  mendicants  living  at  this  place. 
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Pdndu-Lena  Caves.  Ujeniya  (Ujjayini).  Ushavadata  records  some  charitable  gift  made 
Geography  to  Brahmans  of  the  Ujjayini  branch.  The  name  takes  its  rise  from 

Ujjain  the  capital  of  Malwa. 


Vaijayanti , 


Vaijayanti  (insc.  3,  1.  1)  is  the  title  of  an  army  which  probably 
means  of  some  place  named  Vaijayanti.  At  Karle  a slightly  older 
inscription  than  this  states  that  the  great  Karle  cave  was  made  by 
an  inhabitant  of  Vaijayanti. . Mr.  Fleet  has  shown1  that  Vaijayanti 
was  an  old  name  of  Banavasi,  the  ancient  Kadamba  capital  on  the 
border  of  North  Kanara  and  Maisur,  and  it  is  known  from  a Pali 
inscription,  the  form  of  whose  letters  belong  to  about  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  that  at  that  time  Banavasi  was  under  the  rule 
of  Haritiputra  /Satakarm. 


t;,  i.  rNd-LLctuigoia  lynsc.  iu,i.  6),  risajipadaka 
vinsc.  2,  1. 11),  Samalipada  (insc.  3, 1. 13, 14),  and  Sudisana  (insc.  3, 
1.12,14).  V 


AparaJcaJchadi. 


ChiJchalapadra. 


Kanhahini. 

Nanamgola. 


Pisdj  ipadaJca . 


AparaJcaJchadi  (insc.  4,  1.  2)  is  the  name  of  a village,  a field  in  which 
was  originally  granted  by  Gautamiputra  Natakarm  to  the  Buddhist 
mendicants  of  cave  III.  This  village  is  also  called  simply  KaJchadi, 
and  as  it  fell  waste  (insc.  5, 1.  8)  another  field  was  given  instead  of 
the  original  field  in  this  village.  This  village  has  not  been  identified. 
The  old  name  Aparakakhadi  may  be  with  reference  to  some  other 
Kakhadi  to  the  east  of  it,  or  if  there  is  a mistake  in  the  text  it  may 
be  Aparakakhadi  or  west  Kakhadi. 

. GhiJchalapadra  (insc.  12, 1.  4)  is  the  name  of  a village  in  the  Kapura 
distuct  in  which  8000  cocoanut  trees  were  granted  by  Ushavadata. 
From  the  mention  of  cocoanuts  it  may  be  inferred  that  Chikhala- 
padra  was  on  the  coast.  Chikhalapadra  may  perhaps  be  Chikhli, 
the  head-quarters  of  a sub-division  about  forty  miles  south  of  Surat, 
and  not  far  from  the  road  leading  from  Nasik  to  Balsar.  Padra 
is  the  Sanskrit  for  a village. 

KanhaJiini  is  called  the  Western  Kanhahini,  that  is  to  the  west  of 
the  cave  hill.  It  has  not  been  identified. 

Nanamgola.  Ushavadata  grants  32,000  cocoanut  trees  belonging 
to  this  village  to  Charaka  recluses.  As  cocoanut  trees  are  mentioned 
the  village  must  be  on  the  coast,  and  it  is  probably  the  village  of 
Nargol  in  the  Thana  district,  four  miles  west  of  Sanjan.  It  had  a 
landing-place  or  bandar  and  was  formerly  prosperous  though  now  it 
is  declining. 

PisajipadaJca  (Sk.  PisacJupadraJca).  This  village  is  granted  for 
painting  (?)  cave  III.,  the  great  dwelling-cave  of  the  mother  of 
Gautamiputra.  It  is  mentioned  as  being  to  the  south-west  of  the 
cave  hill.  At  present  no  village  in  that  direction  corresponds  in 
name  to  Pisajipadra. 


1 K^narese  Dynasties,  8 note  3, 
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Samalipada  (Sk.  Sdhnalipadra)  is  a village  granted  to  cave  III.  Chapter  XIV. 
instead  of  another  village  which  the  cave  mendicants  rejected..  The  piaces  of  Interest, 
village  is  said  to  be  in  the  Govardhana  district  to  the  east. . It  is  not 
clear  whether  this  means  on  the  east  limits  of  the  sub-division  or  to 
the  east  of  the  town  of  Grovardhana.  It  probably  was  on  the  east 
border  of  the  town  of  Govardhana,  about  five  miles  west  of  Nasik. 


Sudisctna  (probably  Sk.  Sudarsana ).  This  was  the  village 
rejected  by  the  monks  instead  of  which  Samalipada  was  given.  It  is 
said  to  be  in  the  Grovardhana  sub-division  on  the  south.  At  present 
there  is  no  village  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Na'ydongri,  a village  of  945  people,  twelve  miles  north-east  of 
Nandgaon,  has  a railway  station  and  a large  weekly  market  of  produce 
from  the  Nizam’s  territories.  The  station  traffic  returns  show  an 
increase  in  passengers  from  7507  in  1373  to  13,293  in  1880  and  in 
goods  from  948  to  1379  tons. 

Nimbayat,  ten  miles  north-west  of  Nandgaon,  with  in  1881  a 
population  of  1366,  was  formerly  the  head- quarters1  of  a petty  divi- 
sion. Though  now  a small  village  it  has  the  remains  of  an  old  fort 
and  some  old  tombs.  It  has  a curious  effigy  of  the  horse  on  which 
the  Prophet  Muhammad  is  said  to  have  ridden  to  heaven.2 

Mpha'd,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Niphad  sub-division,  with  in 
1881  a population  of  3585,  is  a railway  station  twenty  miles  north- 
east of  Nasik.  Besides  the  ordinary  sub -divisional  revenue  and 
police  offices  the  town  has  a post  office.  The  station  traffic  returns 
show  an  increase  in  passengers  from  16,478  in  1873  to  23,106  in 
1880,  and  in  goods  from  5665  to  / 2 74  tons. 

Peint,  the  capital  of  the  Peint  state  which  lapsed  to  Government 
on  the  death  of  the  late  Begam  in  1878,  is  at  present  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Peint  sub-division.  It  lies  about  thirty  miles  north- 
west of  Nasik,  on  a tolerably  lofty  plateau  in  the  midst  of  a very 
broken  and  wooded  country,  notoriously  feverish  and  otherwise 
unhealthy.  The  town  itself  being  nearly  on  a level  with  the  top  of 
the  Sahyadris,  a few  miles  to  the  east,  is  less  unfavourably 
regarded  than  the  valleys.  In  1881.  it  had  a population  of  2644. 
Besides  the  ordinary  revenue  and  police  offices  the  town  has  a post 
office  and  a dispensary.  The  dispensary  which  was  established  in 
1863  is  in  charge  of  an  hospital  assistant.  In  1881  it  had  1799 
out-door  and  fifteen  in-door  patients  against  2494  out-door  and 
thirty-two  in-door  patients  in  1880.  There  is  also  a good  travellers’ 
bungalow  prettily  situated  on  the  edge  of  a deep  woody  ravine. 

Pimpri  Sadr-ud-din,  two  miles  south-east  of  Igatpuri,  with 
in  1881  a population  of  722,  has  a yearly  fair  or  uras}  held  on  the 
fourth  of  the  dark  half  oiBhddrapad  (September-October)  in  honour 
of  Pir  Sadr-ud-din.  This  fair  is  attended  by  about  10,000  persons 
who  traffic  to  the  amount  of  about  £400  (Ps.  4000).  The  village 


NIydongri. 


Nimbayat. 


Niphad, 


Peint. 


Pimpri 

Sadr-ud-din. 


1 The  Nimb&vat  petty  division  of  M&legaon  lapsed  on  the  death  of  the  last  Rdja 
Bah&dur  in  1852.  See  above  p.  205. 

2 Mr.  W,  Ramsay,  C.S. 


3 Mr,  H.  F.  Silcock,  C.S. 
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Chapter  XIV.  has  a fairly  well-to-do  colony  of  Gujarati  Porvad  Vanias  mostly  from 
Places  of  Interest.  the  Gaikwar's  territories  about  forty  miles  north  of 

Ahmadabad,  who  export  rice  and  lend  money  to  the  cultivators  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Pimpalgaon  Pimpalgaon  Basvant,  ten  miles  north-west  of  Niphad,  with  in 
Basvant.  1881  a population  of  3689,  has  a post  office,  a subordinate  judged 
court,  and  a dispensary.  The  dispensary  which  was  opened  in  1879 
is  in  charge  of  an  hospital  assistant.  In  1881  it  had  8055  out-door 
and  thirty-three  in-door  patients  against  7668  and  20  in  1880. 

Pisol  Fort.  Pisol  Fort,1  in  Satana,  is  situated  about  four  miles  north  of 

Jaykheda  and  two  miles  west  of  the  Pisol  pass  which  leads 
into  Khandesh,  and  can,  but  with  difficulty,  be  used  by  carts. 
The  fort  is  on  a moderately  high  range  of  hills  running  east  and 
west.  It  is  of  easy  ascent  and  of  large  area,  and  on  the  south-east  is 
separated  from  the  range  by  a deep  rock-cut  chasm.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  spreading  some  way  up  its  lower  slopes,  defended  by 
a wall  of  rough  stones,  is  the  small  village  of  Vadi  Pisol,  whose 
ruins  show  that  at  one  time  it  was  a place  of  some  size.  The 
main  ascent  to  the  fort  lies  through  the  village.  A steep  path  leads 
to  an  angle  in  the  natural  scarp.  It  then  passes  through  a succes- 
sion of  ordinary  gateways  constructed  in  the  crevice  as  the  angle 
reaches  the  plateau  on  the  top.  The  hill  is  well  supplied  with  water 
and  there  are  numerous  reservoirs  at  all  points  of  the  ascent. 
Within  the  first  gateway  a path  leads  through  a small  opening  to 
the  right,  now  blocked  with  earth  and  stones,  along  the  base  of 
the  natural  scarp  to  pasture  lands  on  the  hills  beyond,  where 
the  cattle  of  the  fort  used  to  graze.  At  the  mouths  of  two  of  the 
reservoirs,  are  figures  of  Mahadev’s  bull,  and,  inside  the  reservoirs,  are 
lings  which  are  hidden  except  when  the  water  is  low.  The  water  of 
the  two  reservoirs,  which  are  separated  by  a partition  not  more  than 
a foot  and  a half  thick,  stands  at  noticeably  different  levels.  The 
natural  scarp  is  imperfect,  and  nearly  all  round  the  top  has  been 
strengthened  by  a masonry  wall.  . Here  and  there  at  weak  points  there 
were  special  defences  and  provision  for  military  posts.  This  wall 
and  the  defences  are  now  much  ruined.  To  the  east,  the  ridge  on 
which  the  fort  stands  stretches  for  a considerable  distance  with 
only  a small  drop.  As  this  is  the  weak  point  of  the  hill  the  drop 
outside  the  wall  has  been  deepened  by  an  artificial  cut  about  thirty 
feet  deep  and  twenty  feet  across.  At  the  back  of  the  hill  is  an 
outlying  spur  with  tremendous  precipices  on  all  sides  and  especially 
on  the  north-west.  Criminals  used  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot  and 
thrown  from  where  the  scarp  is  sheerest,  at  a point  known  as  the 
Robber's  Leap  or  Ghor  Kada. 

There  are  only  two  buildings  of  note  in  the  fort,  one  an  old 
mosque  on  the  south  edge  of  the  precipice  which  is  visible  from  a 
distance  below,  and  the  other  the  ruins  of  a large  pleasure-palace  or 
Bang -mahal.  The  old  gateways  are  still  standing,  but  all  else  has 


1 Mr.  H.  R.  Cooke,  C,  S. 
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been  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Lokhandi  gate  now  at  Galna  is  Chapter  XIV. 
said  to  have  belonged  to  this  building  and  to  have  been  removed  piaces  of  Interest, 
when  the  fort  fell  into  disrepair. 

Ra'msej  or  Rands  Bedstead,  in  Dindori,  about  seven  miles  south  Ramsej  Fort. 
of  Dindori,  and  about  seven  miles  north  of  Nasik,  is  about  3273  feet 
above  sea  level.  In  1819  Captain  Briggs  described  Ramsej  as 
neither  so  large  nor  so  high  as  most  of  the  Nasik  hills,  but  not 
so  small  as  Hatgad.  The  scarp  was  neither  very  steep  nor  very  high 
and  if  undefended  the  ascent  was  not  difficult.  There  were  two  gate- 
ways, one  within  the  other,  large  but  nob  so  formidable  as  those  of 
Hatgad.  There  was  less  uncovered  ground  on  the  way  up  to  the 
gates  than  in  any  other  Nasik  fort.  The  works  connected  with  the 
gates  were  able  to  give  a good  flanking  fire  at  a short  distance  from 
them.  There  was  a way  down  by  a trap-door  kept  covered  with  dirt 
and  rubbish,  called  the  secret  road  or  chor-rasta  affording  passage 
for  one  at  a time.  All  round  the  fort  ran  a wall  tolerable  in  some 
places  but  mostly  indifferent.  Within  the  fort  were  two  or  three 
bombproof  and  ammunition  chambers  built  of  stone.  The  water- 
supply  was  ample. 

Captain  Briggs  left  two  companies  of  militia  in  the  fort,  one  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  the  other  in  the  village  below.  This  large  party 
was  left  at  Ramsej  that  the  garrison  might  always  spare  ninety  or 
a hundred  men  to  march  after  Bhils  and  other  marauders.  In  the 
fort  besides  about  a ton  of  grain  and  a small  quantity  of  salt 
there  were  eight  guns,  nine  small  cannon  called  jamburds,  twenty-one 
jingals,  thirty  copper  pots,  forty-one  brass  pots,  256  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, forty  pounds  of  brimstone,  forty-five  pounds  of  lead,  and  240 
of  hemp.  There  were  also  elephant  trappings,  tents,  carpets,  and 
iron  ware,  which  once  had  been  Shivaji's.1 

The  only  reference  to  Ramsej  which  has  been  traced  is  the  notice 
that,  in  1664,  Aurangzeb  detached  Shahab-ud-din  Khan  to  reduce 
the  Nasik  and  Khandesh  forts.  At  Ramsej  Shahab-ud-din  raised  a 
platform  of  wood  able  to  hold  500  men,  and  so  high  that  the  men 
at  the  top  completely  commanded  the  inside  of  the  fort.  During 
the  siege  Sambhaji's  army  arrived  to  relieve  the  garrison  and  on 
their  arrival  Khan  Jahan  advanced  from  Nasik  to  help  Shahab-ud-din. 

After  two  unsuccessful  assaults  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  great 
wooden  platform  was  filled  with  combustibles,  set  on  fire,  and 
destroyed.2  During  the  Maratha  war  of  1818  Ramsej  was  one  of 
the  seventeen  strongholds  which  surrendered  to  the  English  on  the 
fall  of  Trimbak.3 

About  two  miles  north-west  of  Ramsej  is  Dhair  or  Bhorgad  fort, 

3579  feet  above  sea  level.  It  has  an  excellent  quarry  from  which 
the  stone  of  Kala  Ram's  temple,  the  Kapurthala  fountain,  and  the 


1 Captain  Briggs’  Report,  20th  June  1818,  in  Ahmadnagar  Collector’s  Inward  Mis- 
cellaneous File  VI.  m _ _ , 

2 Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  312  ; Scott’s  Deccan,  II.  59-60  ; Grant  Duff’s  MardtMs, 

144;  Archdeacon  Gell  in  Bombay  Miscellany,  I.  14.  Ramsej  may  be  Masij  fort  near 
N&sik  captured  by  the  Moghal  general  Ghayista  Kh4n  in  1635.  Elliot  and  Dowson, 
VII.  52.  I Slacker’s  Mar&tha  War,  322  note  2, 
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highly  polished  black  band  round  the  Pesbwa's  new  palace  in  Nfisik 
are  said  to  have  been  brought. 

Captain  Briggs,  who  visited  the  fort  in  1818,  did  not  find  it  steep 
until  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  where  it  became  so  difficult  that  it 
could  be  climbed  only  on  all  fours  like  a ladder.  There  was  one 
fairly  good  gate  with  ruined  bastions.  The  walls  were  ruined,  and 
the  hill-top  was  remarkably  steep  with  no  place  for  grain  or 
ammunition.  The  water  supply  was  ample. 

Ratangad  Fort,  also  called  Nhdvi  Killa  or  the  Barber's  Fort,1 
stands  about  six  miles  east  of  Mulher.  About  half  way  up  the  hill  is 
the  chief  entrance  and  inside  the  fort  are  the  ruins  of  what  must 
once  have  been  a stately  court-house.  On  the  hill  sides  are  about 
eight  rock-cut  reservoirs  and  on  the  plateau  a temple  of  Mahadev 
and  a Musalman  tomb.  In  1862  the  fort  was  reported  in  dis- 
repair, though  naturally  strong  from  the  height  and  steepness  of  the 
hill. 

Ravlya-  Javlya  are  two  peaks  in  the  Chandor  range  to  the  east 
of  Markinda  which  jut  out,  Ravlya  on  the  west  and  Javlya  on  the 
east  of  a hill  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Dmdori.  Midway 
between  the  peaks  is  a reservoir  divided  into  two  and  called  the  Ganga 
and  Jamna  pools. 

On  the  way  to  Javlya  is  a gate  defended  by  two  towers,  and  in 
front  of  the  gate  is  an  image  of  Ganpati.  The  gate  and  the  towers 
are  in  ruins.  The  hill  was  used  as  a fort  during  Moghal  times 
and  there  are  the  foundations  of  several  buildings.  Some  parts  of 
the  hill  are  at  present  under  tillage.  On  the  lower  slopes  are  a 
few  Gavli  and  Koli  huts.2 

In  1818,  Captain  Briggs,  who  visited  them  soon  after  their  surren- 
der to  the  British,3  describes  Ravlya  and  Javlya  as  two  small  forts 
standing  on  a large  hill,  which  is  known  as  Ravlya- Javlya.  There 
were  two  roads  to  the  hill,  one  leading  from  Khandesh,  the  other 
leading  from  either  Gangthadi  or  Khandesh,  as  it  struck  off  from  a 
pass  between  the  hill  and  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Markinda.4  The 
hill  was  very  large,  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
with  a long  and  easy  ascent.  The  top  was  a tableland,  probably  a 
mile  and  a half  long  and  700  to  1400  yards  broad.  From  this 
plateau  rose  two  curious  peaks  about  1000  yards  from  each  other. 


1 This  fort  is  said  to  have  got  the  name  of  Barber’s  Fort  from  DhdnAji,  one  of  its 
commandants,  who  was  of  the  barber  caste.  Government  List  of  Civil  Forts  1862. 

2 According  to  a local  story  Ravlya  and  JAvlya  were  two  brothers,  Kunbis  by  caste. 

One  day  as  they  were  working  in  the  field  they  saw  a woman  coming  towards  them. 
Each  said  that  she  was  his  wife  and  the  dispute  waxed  hot.  When  the  woman  came 
near  they  found  she  was  their  sister.  So  ashamed  were  they  of  having  called  their 
sister  their  wife  that  they  made  a fire  in  the  field  and  jumping  into  it  were  both 
burnt  to  death.  To  complete  the  sacrifice  the  sister  jumped  in  after  them.  In 
honour  of  this  self-devotion  the  two  peaks  and  a tree  sprang  up.  Trigonometrical 
Survey  Report  for  1877-78,  108.  & 

3 RAvlya  and  J&vlya  are  probably  the  Rola  and  Jola  forts  mentioned  in  the  BAdshdh 
mrna  as  having  surrendered  to  the  Moghal  forces  in  1635.  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  53, 
In  1818  Ravlya  and  Javlya  were  among  the  seventeen  fortified  places  which  surren- 
dered  to  Colonel  MacDowell  on  the  fall  of  Trimbak.  Blacker’s  Mardtha  War,  322 

4 Captain  Briggs  found  a few  Bhils  who  said  they  were  defending  the  pass. 
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Tliey  were  of  solid  rock  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high  and  with  Chapter  XIV. 
almost  perpendicular  sides.  Between  the  two  peaks  was  a small  places  of  Interest, 
village  whose  people  lived  by  tilling  the  plateau.  The  two  forts  r T, vtya 
could  be  reached  only  by  climbing  from  rock  to  rock.  . The  greater 
part  of  the  top  of  Javlya  was  enclosed  by  a wall  with  one  gate. 

Ravlya  had  no  gate  and  a low  wall  most  of  which  was  ruined. 

Places  were  cut  on  the  tops  of  both  the  forts  for  granaries . and 
reservoirs.  Captain  Briggs  found  two  of  the  Peshwa  s old  militia 
in  each  of  the  forts.1  By  July  of  the  next  year  (1819)  the  defences 
of  the  two  forts  were  destroyed  by  Captain  Mackintosh.  The 
reservoirs  were  filled  and  the  steps  leading  to  the  top  of  Javlya  were 
defaced  making  the  ascent  almost  impracticable.2 

Saptashring3  or  the  seven-horned,  otherwise,  but  wrongly,  Saptashring. 
called  Chattar  Singh  or  the  four-peaked,  4659  feet  above,  sea  level, 
is  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  Chandor  range.  It  lises  about 
the  centre  of  the  range,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Dindori,  a bare  rock 
of  no  considerable  thickness,  but  about  half  a mile  in  length,  some- 
what curved,  highest  at  the  ends  and  depressed  in  the  centre,  like 
a wall  with  end  towers.  At  every  turn  the  appearance  of  the  rock 
changes.  The  highest  point  rises  over  900  feet  above  the  plateau, 
and  tlie  rock  is  perpendicular  on  all  sides  but  one,  where  it  has 
crumbled  away  and  grass  has  grown  in  the  crevices,  .The  rock 
has  more  peaks  than  one,  but  it  seems  to  have  no  claim  to  the 
title  seven-peaked.  The  hill  may  be  climbed  from  three  sides ) by 
a good  but  steep  bridle  road  fom  the  north ; by  a very  steep 
sixty -step  path  or  sdthi  pay rydcha  mdrg  on  the  east,  formerly  the 
only  road  used  by  pilgrims,  but  now  abandoned  j and  on  the  south  by 
a steep  footpath  for  part  of  tlie  way  which  ends  in  a flight  of  350  steps 
carved  in  the  face  of  the  rock  This  last  is  the  road  now  commonly 
used  by  pilgrims  and  other  vsitiors.  In  the  steps  figures  of.  Bam, 

Hanuman,  Radha,  and  Krishna  and  in  one  or  two  places  a tortoise  are 
carved  at  intervals.  These  steps  were,  made  115  years  ago  by  three 
brothers  Konher,  Rudraji,  and  Krishnaji  of  Nasik.  At  intervals  along 
the  ascent  five  inscriptions  have  been  carved  on  and  near  the  steps. 

One  of  the  inscriptions  is  in  Sanskrit  and  the  others  in  Marathi. 

They  give  the  names  of  the  three  brothers,  and  of  Girmaji  their 
father.  They  record  that  their  surname  was  Rayarfiv  and  that  the 
work  was  begun  on  the  first  of  the  bright  half  of  Jyeshtha  (May- 
Junel  in  S'ake  1690  (a.d.  1768),  Sarvadhdri  Samvatsar,  and  finished 
on  Friday  thO  first  of  the  bright  half  of  Ghaitra  (April)  S'ake  1691 
(a.d.  1769),  Virodhi  Samvatsar . At  the  foot  of  the  steps  the  three 
brothers  built  a temple  of  Devi  and  a rest-house  and  at  the  top  a 


1 Captain  Briggs’  Report,  20th  June  1818,  in  Ahmadnagar  Collector  s File  (MSS.), 

2 Captain  Mackintosh’s  Letter,  dated  Indrai  fort,  28th  July  1819. 

3 From  an  account  by  Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  C.S.,  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  IT.  161-164 
The  origin  of  this  bill,  like  that  of  many  other  places  m the  Ndsik  district,  is  connected 
by  tradition  with  R*m.  It  is  said  that  when  Lakshman  was  wounded  by  Indrajit  the 
son  of  R&van,  Hanum&n  was  sent  to  bring  healing  herbs  from  a hill  m Paradise, 
monkev  chief  not  knowing  what  herbs  were  required,  took  the  hill  on  his  shoulders 
and  started  for  Ceylon.  On  the  way  portions  of  the  hill  kept  falling  and  one  of  them 
alighting  in  these  regions  is  the  hill  of  SaptashriDg. 
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Chapter  XIV.  temple  of  Ganpati  and  a pond  called  R4matirtb.  These  steps  lead 
Places  of  Interest.  bo  plateau  and  from  the  plateau  a further  flight  of  472  steps 

Saftashkisg  !?ads  to  tlie.,?llrine  of  Saptashringanivsisim  Devi.  The  472  steps  to 

the  upper  hill  top  were  built  about  a.d.  1710,  before  the  lower  steps 
by  Umabai,  wife  of  Khanderav  Dabh&de  Talegaonkar,  one  of  the 

Poona  chiefs  whose  family  were  formerly  hereditary  generals  of  the 
Maratha  army. 

The  shrine  of  the  goddess1  is  in  a cave  at  the  base  of  a sheer 
scarp,  the  summit  of  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the  hill.  The 
figuie  of  the  goddess  is  about  eight  feet  high,  carved  in  relief  out 
of  the  natural  rock.  It  is  that  of  an  ordinary  woman  save  that  she 
has  eighteen  arms,  nine  on  each  side,  each  hand  grasping  a different 
weapon.  . She  wears  a high  crown  not  unlike  the  papal  tiara  and  is 
clothed  with  a bodice  and  a robe  wound  round  the  waist  and  limbs.  She 
has  a diffei  ent  suit  on  each  day  of  the  week  and  she  has  a bath  every 
day,  warm  water  being  used  on  two  days  in  the  week.  In  front  of 
her  is  planted  a red  trident  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  bells 
and  lamps.  A silver  nosering  and  necklaces  are  the  only  ornaments 
in  daily  use.  Her  whole  figure  is  painted  bright  red,  save  the  eyes, 
which  are  of  white  porcelain.  J 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  shrine  is  a small  village 
consisting  of  three  or  four  Gauli  huts,  two  drum-houses  or  naqdr- 
khanas,  and  three  rest-houses  for  the  use  of  pilgrims.  The  place 
is  well  supplied  with  water  from  springs  built  with  masonry  sides 
and  with  steps  leading  to  the  water,  and  called  Kalikund  (26x24 
cubits),  Suryakund  (24  x 15),  and  Dattatraya  Kund.  Besides  these 
there  are  five  smaller  reservoirs  or  bathing-places  called  Sarasvati 
Kund,  Lakshmi  Kund,  Tambul  Tirth,  Ambalaya  Tirth,  and  Shitala 
lirth.  borne  of  these  are  used  for  drinking,  others  for  bathing,  and 
some  for  both.  Near  them  is  a pond  dedicated  to  Shiv  and  called 
bhivalya  lirth.  It  is  a small  stone-built  reservoir  not  above  forty 
yards  square  and  not  more  than  four  feet  deep,  where  thousands  of 
pilgrims  bathe  and  wash  their  clothes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 

7 0n  side  0^  the  pond  stands  a Hemadpanti  temple 

of  Siddheshvar  Mahadev,  mostly  in  ruins  but  with  the  dome  still 
standing,  with  some  rather  elaborate  stone  carving.  Under  the  dome 


Ihe  traditional  origin  of  the  Saptashring  goddess  is  that  in  early  times  as  th 
world,  was  troubled  by  evil  spirits,  Brahma  Vishnu  and  Rudra  produced  out  ’of  thei 
combined  essence  a goddess  to  destroy  all  demons.  The  power  of  this  goddess  wa 

and  M4tWr  Th  Pla,ces.SaPta8hring^olhdpur,  Tulj^pur  in  the  Nizam’s  territories 
J.he.uSa?tashr1^  goddess  billed  two  demon  brothers  withou 
difficulty,  but  a third  named  Mahishdsur,  who  had  assumed  the  form  of  a buffalo 

out  andhflew  fhrntr°Wh  ‘ T£6  g°?deSS  cut  off  the  buffalo’s  head  and  the  demon  sprang 

he  was  tiffin 5 ^ ^ 3peTg  wllich  may  stiU  be  seen.  In  the  enc 

\he  tltleofthe  buffalo- demonkiller,  Mahishd 
surmatfiam.  After  this  the  earth  was  at  peace,  and  the  goddess,  taking  her  abode  ir 
the  Saptashring  cave,  became  a favourite  object  of  worship.  g 

rdo  Sl^iTv01186!  u na9drJfhdnd8,  one  called  Barodekar  was  built  by  Gopdl- 
cringle  who Bar°da>  t0  commemorate  the  cure  of  his  wife,  a helpless 
sShm clnvt 777 w hn  tj1G  g0ddess  wfs  su^enly  enabled  to  walk  up  the  steps  to  the 
nakl  h,? f hJS  d her  bead  a Pitcher  of  water.  An  allowance  of  £15  a month  is  alsc 
bv  a formed °5’  ,The.otl?er  drum-house,  called  Ch^ndorkar,  was  built 
m^ntWv^  ba^erAof  Chdndor  who  endowed  the  shrine  with  a 

:K;:e4iw  allowaace  of  f 3 ios-  <Rs- 35)  a month 
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stands  tlie  ling  and  outside  in  front  of  it  a carved  bull.  Not  far  from  Chapter  XIV. 
the  bathing  place  is  a precipice  known  as  the  Sit  Kade  which  over**  piaces  of  Interest* 
hangs  the  valley  about  1200  feet ; from  this  rock  human  sacrifices  are 
said  to  have  been  formerly  hurled.  A kid  is  now  the  usual  victim. 

Near  the  rest-house  is  the  tomb  or  samadlii  of  Dbarmadev,  a chief 
of  the  Dharampur  state  near  Surat,  who  died  here  while  on  a visit  to 
his  guru  a Bengal  ascetic  named  Graudsvami.  The  tomb  is  like  the 
ordinary  domed  temples  of  Mahadev  and  contains  a ling  ; it  is  well 
built  and  has  some  neat  carving,  but  the  whole  is  much  out  of  repair. 

Near  this  is  a well  and  the  tomb  of  the  ascetic  Gaudsvami.1 
Something  like  a portico  was  added  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  at 
the  beginning  of  last  century  by  the  Satara  commander-in-chief, 
and  the  present  plain  structure  has  been  recently  built  by  the 
chief  of  Vinchur. 

A large  fair  lasting  for  a week  and  attended  by  about  15,000 
pilgrims  is  held  on  the  full-moon  of  Ghaitra  (April),  when  goods 
worth  about  £200  (Rs.  2000)  are  sold.  On  the  occasion  of  this  fair 
the  steps  leading  to  the  shrine  are  crowded  with  the  sick  and  maimed 
who  are  carried  up  the  hill  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Barren  women  also  go 
in  numbers  to  make  vows  and  gain  the  gift  of  a child.  Offerings  of 
grain,  flowers,  cocoanuts,  or  money  are  presented.  The  daily  service 
of  the  goddess  consists  in  bringing  bathing  water  from  the 
Suryakund,  and  laying  before  her  offerings  of  rice,  milk,  and  sugar 
boiled  together  called  khir,  of  cakes  of  flour  and  butter  called  turis, 
and  of  preserves.  These  offerings  are  the  property  of  the  Bhopa  or 
hereditary  guardian  of  the  shrine. 

Like  the  top  of  Mahalaxmi  in  Dahanu  the  top  of  Saptashring  is 
said  to  be  inaccessible  to  ordinary  mortals.2  The  headman  of  the 
village  of  Burigaon  alone  climbs  on  the  April  full-moon  and  next 
morning  at  sunrise  is  seen  planting  a flag.  How  he  climbs  and  how 
he  gets°  down  is  a mystery  any  attempt  to  pry  into  which,  says  the 
tradition,  is  attended  by  loss  of  sight.3 

As  the  merit  of  the  pilgrimage  is  believed  to  lie  in  the  labour 
endured  in  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  there  are,  for  those  who  desire  to 
secure  special  religious  merit,  three  other  paths  round  the  mountain, 
one  a sort  of  goat  path  round  the  base  of  the  scarp,  a second  of 
Greater  length  on  the  lower  plateau,  and  a third  round  the  base 
below.  The  last  which  passes  through  the  narrow  valleys  which 
divide  Saptashring  from  the  rest  of  the  Chandcr  range  is  said  to  be 
nearly  twenty  miles  in  circuit. 

Opposite  Saptashring,  to  the  east,  divided  by  a deep  ravine,  is 


1 Gaudsvffini  was  a Bengal  ascetic  who  lived  on  the  hill  about  1730  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Peshwa  Bdjir&v  (1720- 1740).  He  lived  in  the  KAlika  Tirth  and  had  many 
disciples  among  the  Mar&tha  nobles.  One  of  the  chief  was  Chhatrasmg  Thoke  of 
Abhona  who  built  the  K&lika  and  Surya  reservoirs. 

2 Compare  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  218. 

3 With  the  help  of  a pair  of  binoculars  Mr,  Ramsay  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  flag- 
bearers  who  were  two  in  number,  during  their  descent.  In  places  it  was  most 
difficult,  possible  only  for  shoeless  feet  with  a monkeylike  hold.  The  perilous  office 
of  flag-planter  has  been  filled  by  the  same  family  for  generations.  According  to  the 
local  belief  a son  is  never  wanting,  but  their  other  children  die  young. 
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ChapterXIV.  the  Markinda  hill.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  sage 
Places  of  Interest.  Markandeya,  whose  spirit  is  believed  to  have  taken  its  dwelling  in 
s ' the  rock,  where,  during  his  lifetime,  he  used  to  recite  Purans  for 

the  amusement  of  the  Devi,  a tradition  to  which  a remarkable  echo 
may  have  given  rise. 

Besides  the  three  allowances  mentioned  above,  making  in  all  £28 
(Rs.  280)  a month,  the  temple  has  the  revenues  of  a village  called 
Chandakapur  which  was  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  goddess  by 
Bajirfio  the  second  Peshwa  (1720-1740)  in  the  time  of  the  ascetic 
Gaudsvami.  These  funds  are  administered  by  different  agents  and 
there  is  also  a panchdyat  or  council  of  five  who  have  some  control 
over  the  ornaments,  rich  clothes,  and  other  personal  property  of 
the  goddess.  The  money  offerings  belong  to  certain  families  in 
fixed  shares,  while  the  ministrant  receives  all  eatable  offerings.  It 
is  said  that  Chhatrasingrao  Thoke,  the  chief  disciple  of  the  Bengal 
ascetic,  was  a small  chieftain  who  owned  the  Abhona  petty  division  of 
twenty-two  villages.  These  villages  were  granted  to  his  forefathers 
on  a promise  that  they  would  fight  and  put  down  the  Mehvasi  tribes 
of  the  Dangs,  who  always  troubled  pilgrims  during  the  great  April 
fair  and  plundered  much  of  the  country.  Chhatrasing,  instead  of 
following  in  the  wake  of  his  forefathers,  became  the  leader  of  the 
Mehvasis,  greatly  harassed  pilgrims,  and  carried  away  all  presents 
from  the  Bhopfis,  whom  he  killed  or  let  go  as  it  suited  him.  To  put  a 
stop  to  these  disorders  the  commandant  of  Dhodap  sent  every  year 
a guard  of  fifty  to  seventy  men.  One  year  Chhatrasingrao  came  with 
the  flower  of  his  Mehvasis,  and  putting  the  guard  to  flight,  dashed 
up  to  the  shrine,  and  carried  off  a large  amount  of  plunder.  There- 
upon the  Dhodap  commandant,  Haibatrao  Naik  Dhor,  came  against 
Chhatrasing  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  a pitched  battle  near 
Shivalaya  tirth.  The  Bhopas  then  came  to  terms  with  Chhatrasing 
and  made  an  agreement,  which  bears  date  1785  ( Shah  1707),  allowing 
Chhatrasing  half  the  income  of  seventy- two  holy  days  in  the  year.1 
Chhatrasing^  son  Devising  dying  without  heirs,  his  two  widows 
were  given  yearly  pensions  of  £50  (Rs.  500)  each  and  the  Abhona 
petty  division  lapsed  to  the  British  Government.  One  of  the  widows, 
Krishnabai,  still  (1882)  enjoys  her  pension. 

Satan  a,  Sclt£l  HE,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bfiglfin  sub-division,  with  in 

1881  a population  of  3516,  lies  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Malegaon. 
Besides  the  ordinary  sub-divisional  revenue  and  police  offices,  the 
town  has  a dispensary  and  a post  office.  The  dispensary  which  is  in 
charge  of  an  hospital  assistant  had  in  1881  8055  out-door  and  thirty- 
three  in-door  patients  at  a cost  of  £145.  There  are  temples  of  Devi, 
Mahadev,  Khandoba,  and  Maruti,  most  of  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  1872  flood  in  the  Girna  and  have  since  been  rebuilt.  A fair  is 
held  every  year  in  Margshirsh  (December- January) . 

The  iron  bars  in  the  windows  of  the  mamlatdar’s  treasury  are  the 


1 The  seventy-two  holy  days  were,  forty-six  Tuesdays,  twelve  full-moons,  nine  days 
of  the  holy  Navrdtra , being  the  first  nine  days  of  the  bright  half  of  Aslivin  (Septeinber- 
Oetober),  and  five  days  of  the  great  April  fair  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  of  the 
bright  half  of  Cliaitra . 
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barrels  of  Arab  guns  or  jizails,  which,  were  taken  from  Mulker  fort 
in  1818. 1 In  1665,  Satana  was  noticed  by  Thevenot  as  a considerable 
town  on  the  highroad  about  half  way  between  Surat  and  Aurang- 
abad. At  Satana  Thevenot  met  the  Bishop  of  Heliopolis  on  his  way 
from  Siam  to  Surat  and  France.2 

Sa'yMieda,  on  the  Godavari,  three  miles  south  of  Khervadi 
railway  station  and  ten  south-west  of  Niphad,  is  a well  built  town 
of  2014  people  belonging  to  the  Yinchurkar.  The  population  consists 
chiefly  of  Brahmans  and  traders.  There  are  several  temples  on  the 
banks  of  the  Godavari  and  a well  built  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
river.  The  town  has  a post  office  and  a school  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  cattle  markets  in  the  district. 

Shivar,  village,  about  four  miles  south-east  of  Niphad  railway 
station,  has  a remarkable  group  of  memorial  stones. 

Memorial  stones  are  found  all  over  the  district  and  are  specially 
numerous  near  the  Sahyjidris.  One  group  of  unusually  large  stones 
occurs  at  Chausale,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Yaniin  Dindori.  As  a 
rule  these  memorial  stones  vary  in  height  from  three  to  six  feet,  and 
are  cut  square  generally  about  a foot  across.  The  faces  are  carved 
with  rude  figures,  sometimes  of  one  or  more  men . on  horseback, 
sometimes  armed  with  swords.  There  are  great  varieties  of  figures  on 
foot,  some  of  them  armed,  and  they  vary  in  number  from  one  to  three 
and  even  four.  They  occasionally  hold  each  other  s hands.  Some  wear 
the  waistcloth  ; others,  apparently  children,  are  dressed  in  petticoats. 
Sometimes  rude  inscriptions  are  carved  under  figures.  The  stones 
somewhat  resemble  the  old  stones  which  have  been  found  in  some 
Scotch  graveyards.  The  people  say  that  they  were  raised  by  villagers 
and  that  they  do  not  necessarily  mark  the  spot  where  the  dead  were 
buried  or  burnt.  The  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  all  the 
cultivating  classes  especially  among  Kunbis,  Kolis,  and  Yanjaris. 

Memorial  posts  are  also  found  in  some  places.  They  are  of  all 
shapes.  The  figures  are  generally  fewer  and  the  carving  poorer  than 
on  the  stone  slabs.  Sometimes  stones  and  posts  are  found  side  by 
side.  Both  are  worshipped  and  smeared  with  red  paint  on  memorial 
or  shrdddha  days.  The  stones  are  highly  reverenced  and  preserved, 
but  the  posts  seem  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  In  no  case  have 
stones  or  posts  been  found  which  are  said  to  mark  an  old  battle-field. 
As  a rule,  they  are  close  to  a village  but  not  connected  with  any 
temple  or  holy  spot.  They  are  always  said  to  be  memorials  of 
ancestors  and  the  practice  of  erecting  them  is  said  to  be  still  observed. 
In  some  of  the  western  villages  there  are  posts  with  a small  shrine 
at  the  top  containing  an  image  enclosed  with  glass.  These  are  not 
common  nor  monumental  and  belong  to  the  Bhils.3 

Sinnar,  a municipal  town,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sinnar 
sub-division,  with  in  1881  a population  of  7960,  stands  on  high  level 
ground,  on  the  Poona  and  Nasik  road,  about  seventeen  miles  south- 
east of  Nasik.  It  is  surrounded  by  a mud  wall  part  of  which  on  the 
eastern  side  is  in  ruins  and  contains  but  few  large  modern  houses. 
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1 Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.  2 Voyages,  V.  320. 

3 Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  Ci S.  Compare  Mr,  W,  F,  Sinclair,  C,  S.,  m Ind,  Ant.  II.  200*202. 
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In  1843  Sinnar  had  a population  of  6740,  and  in  1872  of  10,044, 
of  whom  9445  were  Hindus,  595  Musalmans,  and  four  Christians! 
The  apparent  decrease  of  2084  in  the  1881  census  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  1872  returns  included  the  population  of  the 
neighbouring  hamlets,  which,  though  belonging  to  the  revenue  unit 
of  Sinnar,  are  at  some  distance  outside  the  municipal  limits  of  the 
town  itself.  Of  the  1881  total,  7363  were  Hindus,  525  Musalmans, 
eleven  Christians,  and  sixty-one  Others. 

The  earliest  historical  mention  of  Sinnar  appears  to  be  as 
Sindiner  in  a copper-plate  of  a.d.  1069.1  According  to  tradition 
Sinnar  was  founded  by  a Gauli  chief,  Rao  Shinguni,  perhaps  the 
Seunendu  of  the  copper-plate,  about  700  years  ago.  Rao  Shinguni’s 
son  Rao  Govind  is  believed  to  have  built  the  splendid  temple 
outside  the  town  on  the  north-east,  at  a cost  of  £20,000 
(Rs.  2,00,000)  and  called  it  Govindeshvar  or  Gondeshvar.  It 
is  a shaiv  panchayatana  or  group  of  five  temples,  within  a large 
enclosure,  the  central  temple  being  dedicated  to  Shiv,  and  of 
the  smaller  shrines  the  two  to  the  north  of  the  enclosure  are 
dedicated  to  Narayan  and  Ganpati,  and  the  two  to  the  south  to 
the  Sun  and  Mahashakti.  The  central  temple,  though  much  out  of 
repair,  is  one  of  the  finest  indhis  part  of  the  country,  being  covered 
with  rich  sculpture.  On  the  north-west  of  the  town  is  the  temple 
of  Aieshvar,  a Shaiv  shrine  said  to  have  been  built  about  a.d.  1450. 
It  had  originally  a hall  or  sabhdmandap , all  of  which,  except  four 
beautifully  carved  pillars,  seems  to  have  been  carried  off  to  build 
or.  repair  other  structures.  The  shrine  remains,  but  without  the 
spire  or  shihhar.  Some  200  years  later  Sinnar  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  chief  officer  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  in  these  parts, 
and  its  population  greatly  increased.  Later  still  it  was  the  seat  of 
government  of  Amritrao  Deshmukh,  who  was  appointed  head  of 
fourteen  sub-divisions  by  the  Moghal  Emperor.  In  his  time  the 
population  of  Sinnar  increased.  He  is  also  said  to  have  built  the 
town  walls  and  thrown  a masonry  dam  across  the  river.  The 
Deshmukh’ s mansion  or  vdda  is  still  the  largest  building  in  the 
town,  and  contains  within  its  outside  wall  many  separate 
collections  of  houses,  now  let  to  distinct  families  irrespective 
of  caste.  The  present  head  of  the  family  (1883)  is  named 
Amritrao.  About  1790,  Sindher  appears  in  Maratha  records  as  the 
head-quarters  of  a sub-division  in  the  district  of  Sangamner  with  a 
yearly  revenue  of  about  £2900  (Rs.  29,000).2 

Except  173  looms,  chiefly  for  weaving  robes  or  sddis  and  a few 
silk -weavers  who  have  come  from  Sangamner,  Sinnar  has  no  trade 
or  manufacture.  The  population  is  almost  entirely  agricultural. 
A large  area  round  the  town  is  watered  by  means  of  channels 
connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Shiv  and  the  Dev 
which  unite  close  below  the  town.  It  yields  splendid  crops  of 
sugarcane,  plantains,  betel  leaves,  and  rice.3 


1 Ind.  Ant.  XI.  Sinnar  is  almost  invariably  called  Sindarby  the  peasantry.  Mr,  J. 
A.  Baines,  C.S.  2 Waring’s  Mar&th&s,  239, 

8 Mr*  H.  R.  Cooke,  C.S.  Survey  Superintendent’s  Report,  5th  October  1874. 
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Besides  the  usual  sub-divisional  offices,  Sinnar  has  a municipality, 
a subordinate  judge’s  court,  a dispensary,  a post  office,  and  two 
vernacular  schools.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Sundays.  The 
municipality,  which  was  established  in  1860,  had  in  1881-82  an 
income  of  £182  (Rs.  1820),  almost  exclusively  raised  from  a house- 
tax,  and  an  expenditure  of  £172  (Rs.  1720),  most  of  which  was  spent 
in  conservancy  and  road  improvements.  The  dispensary,  which  was 
established  in  1873,  is  in  charge  of  an  hospital  assistant,  and  in  1881 
had  4705  out-door  and  eleven  in-door  patients  at  a cost  of  £136  12s. 
(Rs.  1366).  In  November  1822  forty  insurgents  assembled  in  Sinnar, 
and  were  joined  by  twenty -five  more.  Their  leader,  one  Krishna 
Kuver,  gave  out  that  their  object  was  to  gain  possession  of  the 
village  of  Kankari,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Sinnar, 
but  this  was  probably  part  of  a larger  scheme.  All  were  captured 
at  Kankari  and  on  giving  up  their  arms  and  horses  were  released. 

Thengoda,  on  the  Grirna,  about  five  miles  south  of  Satana,  with 
in  1881  a population  of  1481,  has  a subordinate  judge’s  court  and  a 
post  office. 

Trimbak,  more  correctly  Tryambak,  or  the  three-eyed,  a name 
of  Mahadev,  is  a small  but  far-famed  place  of  pilgrimage,  with  in 
1881  a population  of  3839.1  It  is  a municipal  town,  at  the  base  of 
an  easterly  spur  of  the  Sahyadris,  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of 
Nasik,  with  which  it  is  joined  by  a part-gravelled  part-metalled 
road  built  in  1871  from  local  funds  and  private  contributions.  The 
road  winds,  with  many  ups  and  downs,  past  the  precipitous 
scarps  of  the  Anjaneri  range,  which  continues  till  the  semicircular 
wall  of  hills  is  reached  which  encloses  the  town  of  Trimbak.  Below 
are  the  buildings  of  the  town , then  a sloping  hill-side  covered  with 
brushwood  ; then  a sheer  wall  of  rock  crested  with  bushes,  and  a 
back  ground  of  upper  slopes  covered  with  coarse  grass  converging 
in  a ridge.  On  the  left,  that  is  on  the  east,  are  many  curiously 
shaped  hills  split  into  peaks,  cones,  ridges,  and  blocks.  The 
ancient  outline  of  the  village  of  Trimbak  is  broken  by  cultivated 
patches  which  now  occupy  the  sites  of  old  houses.  The  village 
consists  of  houses  with  small  walled  gardens  or  courts  and  of  irregular 
rows  of  buildings  which  here  and  there  form  a street..  In  . other  parts 
thereare  many  large  well  built  houses,  some  of  them  with  uchly  carved 
wooden  pillars  and  eaves.  All  are  on  well  raised  plinths,  and  have 
deep  verandas ; the  roofs  are  tiled  and  have  a great  pitch  and  far 
projecting  eaves,  and  some  of  the  houses  have  weather-boards  as  a 
further  defence  from  rain.  The  tiles  are  flat  with  turned-up  edges 
like  those  at  Nasik  and  Poona.  One  line  of  road  is  paved  with 
stone  to  allow  Trimbakeshvar  Mahadev’s  car  to  be  dragged  m 
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1 The  Shiv  ling  at  Trimbak  is  the  ninth  of  the  twelve  great  lings  in  India. 
The  others  are  : Amareshvar  near  Ujjain  ; Bhim^shankar  on  the  SahyMris  about 
thirty  miles  south-west  of  Junnar ; Gautameshvar  unknown  ; Keddreshvar  m the 
Him&layas;  Mahakal  in  Ujjain;  Mallikdrjun  on  the  Shnshail  hill  m Telingana ; 
Omkdr  in  the  Narbada;  Rdmeshvar  in  Rdmeshvar  island  near  Cape  Comorin; 
Someshvar  in  Somn^th-Pdtan  in  KAthi^wdr  ; VaidyanAth  at  Devgad  in  the  Sdnthal 
district  in  Bengal ; and  Vishveshvar  at  Benares.  Indian  Antiquary,  II.  15,  note  I, 
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procession,  and  within  the  last  six  years  most  of  the  more  frequented 
roads  have  been  payed  by  the  municipality.1 

The  1881  census  showed  a population  of  3839,  Hindus  3684, 
Muhammadans  130,  Shravaks  sixteen,  and  Christians  nine.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Hindus  are  Brahmans  connected  with  the 
temples,  mostly  beggars  or  pilgrims-priests,  tirthopddhydyas.  They 
also  own  the  hereditary  village  accountantships  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  in  Nasik  and  Igatpuri.  There  are  five  subdivisions, 
Yajurvedis  with  about  150  houses,  Deshasths  and  Konkanasths 
with  75  each,  Kannavs  with  five,  and  Karhadas  with  two.  Most  of 
them  are  well-to-do.2  Besides  Brahmans  there  are  several  classes 
of  traders  and  a large  number  of  shop-keepers.  The  greater  part  of 
the  population  consists  of  Koli  husbandmen.3 

Although  it  is  only  three  miles  in  a direct  line  from  the  main  line 
of  the  Sahyadris,  Trimbak  is  almost  completely  shut  from 
western  breezes  by  the  intervening  hill,  on  which  the  hardly 
accessible  fort  of  Trimbak  is  built.  The  fort  is  4248  feet  above  sea 
level  and  about  1800  above  the  village.  Towards  the  village  the 
hill  on  which  the  fort  stands  presents  at  the  foot  a steep  slope  of 
fragments  of  trap  rock.  Above  the  slope  is  a sheer,  in  some  places 
an  overhanging,  cliff,  probably  a thousand  feet  high.  In  the 
northern  spur  is  a gap  called  the  great  Vinayak  Khind,4  and  in  the 
southern  face  is  a cleft  known  as  the  Great  Gate  or  Mahddarvdja 
which  served  as  the  main  entrance  to  the  front.  The  bottom  of  the 
basin  is  uneven ; it  is  partially  cultivated  and  in  parts  is 
swampy.5 6  Its  shut-in  position  and  its  want  of  drainage  make  the 
village  of  Trimbak  unhealthy,  and  sickness,  especially  fever,  is 
common.  Cholera  sometimes  appears  at  the  great  fair  and  some 
outbreaks  have  been  very  fatal.  After  several  healthy  seasons  cholera 
broke  out  in  1865,  but  the  yearly  fairs  were  over  and  little  harm  was 
done.  Since  1 865,  though  there  has  been  a great  increase  in  the 
number  of  pilgrims,0  no  serious  epidemic  has  occurred  either  at  the 
yearly  fairs  or  at  the  great  twelve-yearly  gathering.7 

The  water  supply  is  almost  entirely  from  ponds.  There  are  in  all 
eight  ponds  in  and  around  the  village,  but  only  two  of  them  are 
considered  to  give  good  drinking  water.  These  two  are  the 
Visoba  pond  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town  on  the 
south  and  not  much  used,  and  the  Gangala  on  the  west.  The 
Gangala  is  a large  pond  with  stone-lined  banks,  and  holds  enough 
water  to  remain  pure ; it  is  much  used  by  pilgrims  who,  besides 
drawing  water  from  it,  bathe  and  wash  their  clothes  in  the 
pond.  It  is  fed  by  springs  which  never  show  signs  of  failing.  The 
overflow  of  the  pond  is  the  source  of  the  Trimbak  branch  of  the 
Godavari,  which,  though  not  the  highest,  is  the  sacred  source.  The 
stream  is  led  to  a temple  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  where 


1 Sanitary  Commissioner’s  Report  for  1865,  270.  2 Mr.  R.  E.  Candy,  C.S. 

3 Sanitary  Commissioner’s  Report  for  1865,  270.  4 Mr.  H.  E.  Silcock,  C.S. 

5 Sanitary  Commissioner’s  Report  for  1865,  269, 

6 As  many  as  250,000  are  believed  to  have  visited  the  1872  fair. 

Dr.  Leith.  Mr.  R.  E.  Candy,  C.S. 
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it  feeds  a large  cat-stone  pool,  tlie  Kushavart,  considered  by  Hindus 
to  be  a specially  purifying  batliing  place.  The  municipality  clear  it 
every  May,  but  by  December  its  water  is  again  very  filthy. 

The  wastage  and  leakage  of  the  Gangala  pond  flow  through  the 
village  in  a channel  lined  with  cut- stone  masonry,  with  at  short 
intervals  steps  leading  to  the  water.  The  bed  of  the  channel  is 
used  as  a dust-bin  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  flow  of 
water  runs  low  as  early  as  October,  and  ceases  in  the  hot  season. 
In  passing  through  the  village  the  water  becomes  very  impure,  the 
last  defilement  being  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  as  the  burning-ground 
is  only  a short  distance  below  the  town. 

During  and  for  a short  time  after  the  rains  a small  stream  trickles 
from  one  of  the  numerous  fissures  on  the  face  of  the  scarp  of 
Trimbak  hill,  and  flows  from  a cow’s  mouth  under  a small  stone 
image  of  the  goddess,  which  stands  in  a niche,  and  is  the  chief 
object  of  worship.  This  is  held  by  the  people  to  be  the  source  of 
the  Godavari.  The  water  from  the  cow’s  mouth  disappears 
mysteriously  on  the  hill  and  re-appears  in  the  Kushavart  pool,  and 
hence  the  superior  holiness  of  this  pool.  The  municipality,  which 
was  established  in  November  1866,  had,  in  1881-82,  an  income  of 
£238  and  an  expenditure  of  £294  The  village  contains  a post 
office. 

Three  fairs  are  held  every  year,  two  at  the  temple  of 
Trimbakeshvar,1  on  the  Kdrtik  full-moon  (October- November)  when 
about  6000  people  assemble,  and  on  Mdgh  vadya  chaturdashi  or  the 
great  Shivardtri  (February -March)  when  about  5000  people  assemble, 
and  one  at  the  temple  of  Nivrittinath  on  the  eleventh  of  the  dark 
half  of  Faush  (January- February)  attended  by  about  3000  people 
chiefly  cymbal-players.2  Trimbakeshvar Js,  the  chief  . and  most 
noticeable  temple  in  the  village,  was  built  by  the  third  Peshwa 
Balaji  Bajirav  (1740-1760)  on  the  site  of  an  older  but  much  humbler 
shrine.  Before  its  doors  stand  large  lamp-pillars  or.  dipmdls 
furnished  with  numerous  branched  brackets  on  which  lights  are 
placed  on  holidays.  Nearer  to  the  temple  door,  under  a light  and 
elegant  carved-stone  pavilion  with  ornamented  roof,  rests  the 
great  bull  or  Nandi.  A square  outer  hall  or  mandap  of  massive 
proportions,  having  a door  on  each  face,  stands  in  fiont  of  the 
shrine.  Porches  with  separate  roofs,  but  with  tne  same  entablature 


1 According  to  a local  account  the  origin  of'  the  sacredness  of  Trimbak  was  that 
Brahma  and  Vishnu  disputed  about  Mah&dev,  Brahma  ridiculing  and  Vishnu  extolling 
him.  To  settle  their  dispute  they  arranged  that  they  should  travel  in  different 
directions,  Brahma  in  search  of  Mah&dev’s  shoulders  and  Vishnu  m search  of  Mahadev  s 
feet  They  agreed,  if  the  search  of  both  proved  fruitless,  to  admit  that  Mahadev  was 
truly  great.  Vishnu  travelled  till  he  was  weary  but  found  nothing.  Brahma 
returned  with  two  suborned  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  had  found  the  shoulders. 
Enraged  at  this  deception  MaMdev  cursed  Brahma  and  said  he  would  have  no 
followers.  Brahma  in  revenge  forced  MaMdev  underground  when  trimbak  hill  at 
once  rose  2000  feet  above  the  town.  In  time  a temple  was  built  to  Mahddev  under 
the  title  of  Trimbakeshvar.  The  same  story  is  told  at  length  from  the  okanda  I urdn 

in  Kennedy’s  Hindu  Mythology,  271-273.  . , , 7Ar. 

2 The  Nivrittindth  temple  is  said  to  have  been  founded  ny  an  ascetic  about  700 

years  ago,  before  Trimbak  was  inhabited. 
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and  cornice  as  the  hall,  stand  out  from  it.  The  doorways  of  the  porches 
are  richly  ornamented  with  cusped  arches,  upon  carved  side-posts 
supporting  a strongly  projecting  entablature,,  above  which,  round 
both  the  porches  and  the  outer  hall,  runs  a double  cornice  and  frieze, 
sculptured  with  elaborate  minuteness.  The  roof  is  formed  of  slabs 
rising  in  steps  from  the  architraves.  These  slabs  are  curvilinear 
externally ; and  each  supports  a discoid  termination,  the  shape  of 
which  in  every  case  is  related  to  that  of  the  dome  which  it  surmounts. 
Above  the  discoid  terminations  is  a lotus-like  finial  which  gives 
what  grace  it  may  to  the  flattened  domes  of  these  ponderous 
stiuctuies.  fl  he  great  tower  of  the  temple  covering  the  shrine 
rises  behind  the  outer  hall.  The  ground-plan  is  what  may  be 
called,  a broken  square,  heavily  and  thickly  buttressed.  An 
excessive  solidity  of  appearance  is  given  by  the  form  of  the 
buttresses,  which  spread  at  the  base,  and  seem  to  root  the  whole 
building  to  the  ground.  The  face  of  every  buttress  is  niched  and 
every  niche  is  filled  with  carved  figures  of  men  and  animals,  with 
flowers  and  scroll-work  crowded  everywhere.  The  far-projecting 
entablature  and  deep  cornices  cast  their  strong  shadows,  and  add 
to  the  rich  and  massive  appearace  of  the  whole.  Above  the  cornice 
rise  numerous  spirelets  of  the  same  shape  and  proportions  as  the 
great  spire,  the  conical  layers  of  which  are  each  surmounted  with 
a carved  ornament.  The  spire  itself  rises  to  a great  height.  It  is 
crowned  with  a proportionate  terminal  and  supports  a brightly 
gilt  pot  or  kalash.1 *  Besides  land  assessed  at  £2  18s.  (Rs.  29)  the 
temple  has  a Government  cash  allowance  of  £1200  (Rs.  12,000)  a 
year,  and  receives  offerings  from  pilgrims  valued  at  £400  (Rs.  4000). 
About  1865  the  Vinchur  chief  presented  the  temple  with  a gaudily 
painted  car,  to  be  drawn  by  worshippers  on  the  fair  days. 

The  management  of  the  temple  is  in  the  hands  of  a family  of 
Brahmans  named  Jogalekars.  Under  the  Jogalekars  are  four  men 
called. Tungars  who  live  in  the  temple,  clean  it  and  wait  on  the  god, 
receiving  all  perquisites  except  ornaments  and  money  which  are  taken 
by  the  Jogalekars."  The  god,  who  wears  a golden  masque,  is  fed 
three  times  a day,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  at  eleven,  and  at  eight  at 
night,  on  food  provided  by  the  Jogalekars.  At  nine  at  night  the  god 
is  diessed  and  every  Monday  he  is  taken  out  in  a palanquin.  Besides 
the  main  temple  there  is  a smaller  one  in  the  fort  which  enjoys 
a yearly  Government  cash  allowance  of  £16  (Rs.  160).  Once ‘in 
cvciy  twelve  years  when  the  sun  enters  Leo,  or  SiTnhasth ,3 *  a great 


1 Chesson  and  Woodhall’s  Miscellany,  I.  418. 

There  is  a long-standing  dispute  between  the  Tung&rs  and  the  temple-managers 
regarding  these  perquisites.  The  Tungdrs  maintain  that  the  god  should  be  dressed  in 
rpfL?1? thfS  +tcGry  diay’  tbe  s0lle(l  clothes  becoming  their  property.  The  managers 

are  worn  out  M* hT Sikofkf  C ^ ^ d°  "ot  «et  until  ** 

3 The  legendary  origin  of  the’  fair  is,  that  once  Brahma  poured  water  from  his 
earthen  pot  on  the  feet  of  Vdman,  the  fifth  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  The  water  flowed 
m ail  directions  till  it  was  checked  by  Shiv  who  laid  his  matted  hair  in  the  way.  In 
fl1!?  nmbak  became  the  residence  of  the  great  sage  Gautam.  The  Brdhmans 

WA  r °i  , , e sa^e  °i  bring  Ganga  on  earth  that  they  might  bathe  in  her  purifying 
’ e refused.  One  day  Pdrvati  sent  a cow  to  graze  in  the  field  where 

Gautam  used  to  create  rice  for  his  daily  use.  Gautam  drove  off  the  cow  and  gave  it  a 
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fair  is  held  at  the  source  of  the  Godfivari.* 1  The  fair  lasts  for  about  Chapter  XIV, 
thirteen  months  and  is  attended  by  150,000  to  200,000  pilgrims  places  of  Interest, 
from  almost  all  parts  of  India,  Many  shops  are  opened  during  the  trimbak 
fair  by  Nasik  shopkeepers,  who  sell  grain,  cloth,  copper  and  brass 
vessels,  and  the  ^numerous  articles  wanted  by  a miscellaneous 
crowd. 

About  500  years  ago,  before  Trimbak  village  was  founded,  pilgrims  Pilgrims . 
had  to  put  up  at  Anjaneri,  and  even  after  Trimbak  became  inhabited 
the  inconvenience  of  a dirty  zigzag  road  and  the  fear  of  marauding 
parties  prevented  any  great  number  of  pilgrims  visiting  the  place. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  and  especially  since  a road  has  been 
made  to  Nasik,  the  number  of  pilgrims  has  immensely  increased,2 

As  a rule  pilgrims  do  not  stay  for  more  than  fourteen  days. 

Some  lodge  in  the  town  where  wealthy  men  have  built  caste  rest- 
houses,  but  most  in  the  fields  round  the  town.  The  pilgrim  goes 
through  the  prescribed  bathing  and  worship,  and  then  visits  the 
chief  objects  of  holiness  in  and  about  the  town.  He  bathes  in  the 
Kushavart  pool3  and  after  bathing  goes  to  worship  Trimbakeshvar 
Mahadev,  but  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  temples  unless  he  is 
a Brahman.  A feast  to  the  temple  Brahmans  completes  the 
ordinary  round  of  observances.  If  the  pilgrim  has  come  to  perform 
shrdddha  or  commemorative  ceremonies  he  must  keep  several  other 
observances.  After  shaving  and  throwing  the  shaven  hair  in  the 
small  square  Gangala  pool,  the  pilgrim  goes  to  bathe  in  the  Kushavart 
pond.  After  bathing  he  makes  some  balls  of  rice  if  he  is  a Brahman, 
or  of  wheat-flour  if  he  belongs  to  another  caste,  and  performs  the 
usual  shrdddha  ceremonies,  a Brahman  officiating  and  reciting  sacred 
texts.  After  having  gone  through  the  ceremonies,  he.  throws  the 
balls,  if  of  rice  into  a pool  called  the  Kanchan  pool,  and  if  of  wheat- 
flour  into  the  Gangala  pool,  and  then  goes  to  worship  at  Mahadev’s 
temple. 

On  completing  the  other  observances,  the  pilgrim  goes  to  see  the 
different  objects  of  worship,  He  first  visits  the  source  of  the 
Godavari.  Leaving  the  town  and  passing  west  to  the  foot  of  the 


blow  with  a stick  from  which  it  died.  Anxious  to  cleanse  himself  from  the  sin  of 
cow-killing  the  sage  began  to  perform  ceremonies  and  to  propitiate  Mah&dev. 
The  god  pleased  with  his  penance,  released  Granga  from  nis  matted  hair  and  striking 
her  against  a stone  gave  her  leave  to  go  down  on  earth.  As  the  water  was  coming 
down  the  sage  Gautama  gave  it  a circular  motion  by  turning  it  round  with  a blade  of 
Jcush  grciss  5 thus  arose  the  IcushavQjVt  or  ^ws/^-turned  pooh  As  this  happened,  when 
the  sun  was  in  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Leo,  a special  fair  is  helct  once  in  every  twelve 
years  when  the  sun  enters  that  sign.  The  date  of  the  descent  of  the  river  from  the 
Trimbak  or,  as  it  is  locally  called,  Brahmjfdri  hill,  is  given  as  Saturday  the  tenth  day 
of  the  bright  half  of  Mdgh  (January-February)  in  the  tortoise  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
during  the  era  of  king  M&ndh&ta,  after  two  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  Knta  or 
first  cycle  had  passed.  Compare  Kennedy’s  Hindu  Mythology,  256-258.  . 

1 So  well  known  is  this  fair  that  the  word  God&van  is  ordinarily  used  m Gujardt 

for  the  numeral  twelve.  . . ..  m . 

2 It  is  computed  that  about  250,000  pilgrims  visited  Trimbak  during  the  last 

Simhasth  which  lasted  from  the  13th  of  September  1872  to  the  lltb  of  October  1873. 
The  railway  returns  show  for  N&sik  iload  station  in  1873  a total  of  284,761  passengers 
against  118, 189  in  1868  and  151,380  in  1878.  „ , , 

3 Bathing  in  the  Kushdvart  pool  may  go  on  for  days,  but  on  the  first  day  the 
pilgrim  must  give  all  his  clothes  to  his  priest  or  upddhya. 
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Chapter  XIV,  hill  he  finds  a flight  of  steps  built  by  Karamsi  Hansraj,  a rich 

Places  oflnterest.  Lohana  of  Bombay,  the  same  who  built  the  steps  which  lead 

to  the  Elephanta  Caves  and  the  large  temple  near  the  Byculla 
railway  station  in  Bombay.  These  steps,  700  in  number,  lead  right 
up  the  hill.  They  are  well  built  of  masonry  and  cement,  are  of  an 
easy  slope,  and  have  protecting  walls  on  either  side.  There  is  a 
space  in  the  middle  so  that  pilgrims  go  up  by  one  side  and  come  down 
by  the  other.  At  the  top  to  the  left  is  a broad  platform  protected 
by  a retaining  wall.  From  the  back  of  this  platform,  which  is  a 
sheer  cliff  about  300  feet  high,  water  drips  and  flows  through  a stone 
cow’s  mouth  into  a small  reservoir.  A priest  constantly  attends 
and  dresses  the  cow’s  head  with  leaves  and  flowers.  Close  by  is 
a shrine  of  Devi.  To  the  west  of  the  platform  a path  runs  along 
the  hill-side  to  Gorakhnath’s  cave,  where  lives  a much  respected 
Kanpkata  Gosavi.  The  platform  commands  a striking  view. 
Below  lies  Trimbak  town  with  its  temples  and  sacred  bathing 
places.  Across  the  plain  winds  the  thin  silvery  streak  of  the 
Godavari  flowing  between  high  banks  for  about  four  miles.1  Against 
the  horizon  stand  the  heights  of  Saptashring  (4659),  and  close  at 
hand  rises  the  fine  hill  of  Anjaneri  (4295)  surmounted  by  a rock  like 
a crouching  lion. 


On  the  plain,  between  Trimbak  and  Anjaneri,  are  a monastery 
or  math  and  a pond  called  the  Prayag  tirth  where  the  Nirbani 
Gosavis  live.  It  was  from  this  monastery  that  the  procession  of 
naked  ascetics  used  to  walk  to  the  Kushavart  reservoir  in  Trimbak 
village.  The  men  walked  three  abreast  with  banners  flying  and 
gold  and  silver  trumpets  blowing,  while  crowds  looked  on  in 
admiration.  Besides  the  Nirbanis  other  wandering  ascetics  come 
from  all  parts  of  India  to  the  great  twelve-yearly  fair.  These 
are  Niranjinis,  Habanis,  Udasis  old  and  new,  Kanphatas,  and 
Nirmalas.  Except  the  NirmaUs  all  these  classes  are  worshippers  of 
Shiv  and  have  each  a math.  The  Nirmalas  are  Sikhs  and  Vaishnavs. 


Though  the  great  1872  fair  passed  without  a crime  of  importance 
earlier  festivals  were  often  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed.  In  1837, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  four  companies  of  a Native  regiment, 
there  was  a serious  disturbance.  In  1861  quarrels  arose  between 
the  Nirbanis  and  Udasis,  as  the  Udasis  imitated  the  Nirbanis  and 
stripped  themselves  naked  to  walk  in  procession  and  bathe  in  the 
Kushavart  pool.  The  Nirbanis  said  they  alone  had  the  right  to 
bathe  naked  and  that  other  ascetics  ought  to  wear  a cloth  round  the 
waist.  The  dispute  ended  in  a fight  in  which  sticks  and  stones  were 
freely  used.  In  1872  thirty-seven  of  the  Bhil  guard  from  five 
neighbouring  treasuries  were  collected  to  make  the  necessary  police 
arrangements.  The  chief  danger  of  a riot  was  from  the  rivalry  of 
the  different  classes  of  ascetics,  each  of  whom  wished  to  have 


1 It  is  at  the  village  of  Chakori,  about  five  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Trimbak, 
that  the  river  assumes  any  considerable  size.  It  here  joins  the  Kikri  which  rises  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  hills  west  of  Trimbak.  This  is  the  real  source  of  the  Goddvari 
and  flows  throughout  the  year  while  the  Trimbak  branch  is  dry  by  January,  Mr.  H. 
F.  Silcock,  C.S. 
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their  procession  on  the  opening  day.  It  was  arranged  that  each 
procession  should  move  at  a different  time  of  the  day.  One  band 
of  Nirmali  Gosavis  from  the  Panjab,  who  visited  Trimbak  for  the 
first  time,  were  prevented  entering  the  temple  and  were  maltreated 
by  some  Trimbak  Brahmans  who  were  arrested  and  punished.  The 
TJdasi  Gosavis  from  Upper  India  made  great  efforts  to  be  allowed 
to  hold  their  naked  procession,  but  strict  orders  were  issued  and  no 
attempt  was  made. 

Trimbak  fort,  which  is  4248  feet  above  the  sea,  is  described  in 
1818  as  on  a scarp  so  high  and  inaccessible  as  to  be  impregnable 
by  any  army  or  artillery  however  numerous  or  well  served.  The 
hill  was  ten  miles  round  the  base  and  about  four  miles  round 
the  top.  The  scarp,  which  varied  in  height  from  two  to  four 
hundred  feet  of  perpendicular  rock,  surrounded  the  hill  in  every  part, 
leaving  no  points  except  two  gateways.  The  chief  gateway  through 
which  the  garrison  received  their  stores  and  provisions  was  on 
the  south.1 2  The  north  gateway  was  only  a single  gate,  the 
passage  to  which  was  by  narrow  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  wide 
enough  for  only  one  person  at  a time.^  This  passage  was  cut  four  to 
six  feet  in  the  rock,  and  had  nearly  300  steps,  each  furnished  with 
side  grooves  or  niches.  These  grooves  were  required  to  hold  on  by,  as 
at  half  way  up  and  after,  it  was  hazardous  to  look  back  down  the  cliff 
which  had  600  to  700  feet  of  a sheer  drop.  The  top  was  surmounted 
by  a building  through  which  a six-feet  wide  passage  wound  about 
twenty  feet  in  the  rock.  The  mouth  was  protected  by  a double 
gateway,  from  which  the  further  ascent  was  through  a hatchway. 
These  winding  stairs  were  covered  by  the  building  whose  beams 
crossed  the  stairs  overhead,  and  which,  if  knocked  down,  would  only 
add  strength  to  the  place  by  burying  the  passage  gateway.  The 
head  of  this  passage  was  defended  by  two  towers  connected  by  a 
curtain,  in  which  was  the  gateway.  The  height  of  the  hill  was  not 
so  great  on  the  north  as  on  the  south  side,  but  it  rose  more  abruptly 
and  the  ascent  was  steeper.  Besides  the  gateways  there  were  a.  few 
towers  and  works  on  different  parts  of  the  hill,  but  their  position 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  chosen  with  a view  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  fortress.  The  magazines  and  almost  all  the  houses 
of  the  garrison  were  cut'  in  the  rock.  At  the  foot  of  the  scarp,  and 
at  a short  distance  from  the  passage  leading  to  the  north  gate,  was 
an  old  village  in  ruins. 

Trimbak  with  N£sik  is  said  to  have  been  governed  by  a brother 
of  Ramchandra  (1271  - 1308)  the  fifth  of  the  Deygiri  Yadavs.3 
In  the  Musalman  histories  of  the  Deccan,  Trimbak  is  always 
coupled  with  Nasik,  and  it  is  still  the  practice  to  speak  of  the 
two  places  as  Nasik-Trimbak.  The  earliest  known  mention  ot 
Trimbak  is  in  1629,  in  the  third  year  of  Shah  Jehan’s  reign,  when 


Chapter  XIV. 

Places  of  Interest. 

Trimbak. 
Pilgrims . 


Fort, 


History , 


1 Lake’s  Sieges  99.  The  entrance  to  the  south-west  was  by  a large  and  well  built 
gateway  with  recesses  one  within  the  other  for  a distance  of  about  300  yards,  and 
inclining'  in  its  principal  and  last  gateway  to  a nook  or  angle  foimed  o two 
projecting  precipices  of  the  hill,  completely  securing  this  gateway  from  any  effect  of 
artillery.  From  the  tops  and  battlements  of  the  gateway  all  approach  to  it  was 
impossible  and  hopeless.  Mardtha  and  PendMri  Summary,  178. 

2 Lake’s  Sieges,  78,  3 Wilson  s Mackenzie  Collection  (2na  Ed.)  63, 
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Chapter  XIV.  a force  of  8000  horse  was  sent  to  conquer  Nasik,  Trimbak,  and 
Places  oflnterest.  Sangamner.1  In  1633  mention  is  made  that  the  Ahmadnagar  or 

Nizamshdhi  commandant  of  Trimbak  fort  offered  his  services  to  the 
RiMBAK.  Moghals.2  In  1635  a force  of  8000  men  was  sent  against  the  forts 

is°ri/.  of  J unnar,  Sangamner,  Nasik,  and  Trimbak.3  In  1636,  after  his 

defeat  at  Mahuli,  Shahji  agreed  to  deliver  Trimbak  fort  along  with 
Tringalvadi,  Harishchandragad,  and  others,  to  Khan  Zaman,  the 
Moghal  general.4  About  1680  Trimbak  (Tirmek)  is  mentioned  as  a 
sub-division  of  Sangamner  which  was  a district  of  Aurangabad.  A 
manuscript  quoted  by  Orme,  apparently  of  Moghal  times,  describes 
the  river  Ganga  as  coming  from  the  Konkan  hills  on  which  Tirmek 
is  built,  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  Sangamner  district  forty 
miles  (20  kos)  to  Gulshanabad  or  Nasik.  Numbers  of  Hindus  from  the 
most  distant  parts  are  said  to  come  every  year  to  Trimbak  to  bathe 
on  the  day  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion.  Every  twelfth 
year  the  multitude  was  much  greater  and  some  came  on  every  day 
of  the  year.  The  pilgrim  tax  yielded  a large  sum  and  belonged  to 
the  commandant  of  Trimbak  fort.  The  rock  out  of  which  the  Ganga 
springs  had  been  fashioned  into  a cow's  mouth.5  In  1682  Aurangzeb’s 
generals  advanced  from  Aurangabad  to  Nasik-Tirmek,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Ganga,  and  their  detachments  reduced  several 
posts  on  detached  hills.6  In  1684  one  of  Sambhaji's  generals  gained 
leave  to  go  with  the  troops  under  his  command  to  bathe  in  the  Ganga 
at  Nasik-Tirmek,  as  according  to  their  belief  every  Maratha  was 
bound  to  wash  at  least  once  a year  in  the  Ganga,  and  in  preference 
at  Nasik-Tirmek.7  In  1716  Shahu  demanded  that  the  Moghals 
should  restore  Trimbak  fort  to  the  Marathas.8  The  demand  was 
refused  and  the  fort  seems  to  have  remained  with  the  Moghals  till 
1720  when  the  whole  of  Khandesh  passed  to  the  Nizam.9  In  1730 
the  fort  was  captured  by  Kolis,10  but  the  Nizam  recovered  it  and 
held  it  till  1752  when  it  was  taken  by  a Maratha  officer.11  In  1750 
Tieffenthaler  mentions  Trimbak  as  a good  fort  on  the  bank  of  the 
Godavari.12  In  1767  Trimbak  is  mentioned  as  part  of  the  territory 
which  Madhavrav  Peshwa  agreed  to  give  to  his  uncle  Raghunath 
Rao.13  In  a revenue  statement,  prepared  from  Maratha  records  of 
about  1790,  Trimbak  is  entered  as  a sub-division  in  the  Sangamner 
district  yielding  £848  (Rs.  8482). 14 

Siege,  1818.  During  the  Maratha  war  of  1818  Trimbak,  Rajdhair,  and  Malegaon 

were  the  only  Nasik  forts  which  offered  resistance  to  Colonel 
McDowell's  force.  Marching  from  Nasik  on  the  22nd  of  April 
Colonel  McDowell's  detachment  halted  half  way  to  Trimbak,  while 


I Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  10,  11.  2 Grant  Duff's  Mardth&s,  49. 

3 Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  52. 

4 Elliot  and  Dowson,  60  ; Grant  Duff’s  Mar&tMs,  52. 

5 MSS.  quoted  in  Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  285-286. 

6 Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  113.  7 Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  143. 

8 Grant  Duff’s  Mardth&s,  197.  9 Grant  Duff’s  Mar&th&s,  200,  206. 

10  Transactions  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  I.  243, 

II  Grant  Duff’s  Mardthds,  276. 

12  Description  Historique  et  Geographique  de  l’lnde,  I.  482.  The  editor  notices 
that  Nhsik'Tirmek  is  one  place  and  it  appears  in  Bennell’s  map  (1783)  as  Ndsick* 
Trimuck,  13  Grant  Duff’s  Mar£th&s,  339,  14  Waring’s  Mar&thas,  239. 
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the  engineers  went  ahead  to  reconnoitre  and  summon  the  fort  to  Chapter  XIV. 

surrender.  As  the  party  approached  the  village  of  Trimbak  the  pieces  of  Interest. 

enemy  left  it  and  opened  fire  from  the  guns  on  the  north  side  of  Trimbak  ForTo 

the  fort  which  were  numerous  and  well  served.  They  afterwards  ^ 

made  a sally  on  the  party  but  were  at  once  driven  back.  The  ierje' 

same  evening  a reconnaisance  was  made  of  the  south  gateway  which 

Was  on  the  other  side  of  the  fort  and  at  a considerable  distance 

from  the  village.  The  commanding  engineer  Lieutenant  Davies 

recommended  an  attack  on  the  north  gate.1  The  plan  of  attack  was 

to  silence  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  particularly  those  which  bore 

on  the  ruined  village,  and  for  this  purpose  to  erect  a battery  for  the 

heavy  ordnance  at  the  northern  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  then 

to  occupy  and  form  a lodgment  in  the  village  at  the  foot  of  the 

north  gate,  to  erect  a battery  in  the  village  for  four  six-pounders 

to  batter  the  gateway,  and  thence  to  carry  the  guns  up  to  the 

gateway  by  hand  as  had  been  done  at  Riajdhair  fort.  At  the  short 

distance  of  about  100  yards  it  was  hoped  that  the  towers  and 

curtains  of  the  gateway  might  be  demolished,  and  that  the  troops 

might  advance  to  storm  the  breach  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the 

batteries  and  of  musketry  from  the  post  in  the  village.  At  all 

events,  it  was  hoped  that  a lodgment  so  immediately  under  the 

gateway  would  alarm  the  garrison  and  induce  them  to  surrender. 

To  cut  off  from  the  enemy  all  hope  of  escape  by  the  south  side, 
and  to  distract  their  attention,  two  six-pounders  and  a howitzer 
were  detached  and  established  as  high  up  the  hill  and  as  near  to 
the  south  gate  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  allowed. 

The  attack  began  on  the  23rd.  At  eight  in  the  morning  the 
detachment  took  its  ground  before  the  fort,  and  the  whole  of  the 
intrenching  tools  and  materials  collected  for  the  siege  were  carried 
into  the  village  to  the  place  chosen  for  the  engineer's  store.  At 
four  in  the  evening  a detachment  of  fifty  Europeans,  fifty  irregulars, 
and  150  horse  with  two  six-pounders,  marched  from  camp  to  take  a 
position  opposite  the  south  gateway.  With  them  was  a working  party 
under  an  officer  of  engineers,  consisting  of  a small  detail  of  sappers 
and  miners,  thirty  pioneers,  and  fifty  litter-bearers,  provided  with  forty 
wicker-cages  or  gabions  and  2000  sand  bags.  A battery  for  the  two 
six-pounders  and  a place  of  arms  for  the  troops  were  prepared 
durmg  the  night,  and  one  of  the  guns  was  carried  up  and  placed  m 
battery.  For  the  operations  on  the  north  side  a working  party  was 
got  ready  of  half  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  fifty  Europeans, 

^00  litter-bearers,  and  about  100  IciscQjTs . As  soon  as  it  was  dusk,  tho 
battery  and  place  of  arms  were  laid  out,  and  when  it  giew  dark  the 


1 The  reasons  for  the  engineer’s  choice  were,  that  although  the  ascent  to  the 
north  sate  was  more  difficult  than  to  the  south  gate,  there  was  but  one  line  of  works 
to  destroy,  a point  of  great  consequence,  as  the  detachment  had  only  six- pounders 
with  which  to  effect  a breach,  as  it  was  impossible  to  carry  heavier  guns  up  the  hills 
on  either  side.  A second  reason  was  the  advantage  offered  by  the  village  of  Irnn- 
bak  and  other  ruined  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  scarp  in  constructing  batteries  and 
eivina  cover  to  the  troops.  A third  reason  was  that  the  road  leading  to  the  south  side 
of  the  fort  was  impracticable  for  guns,  and  the  wells  on  that  side  had  been  poisoned. 

Lake’s  Sieges,  99  - 10(5, 

b 23- 
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working  party  advanced  and  began  operations.1  At  twelve  at  night 
the  relief  for  the  working  party  arrived  in  the  trenches,  consisting 
of  the  remaining  half  of  the  sappers  and  miners,  fifty  sepoys,.  400 
pioneers,  and  200  litter-bearers.  Owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
ground  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  earth  for  the  battery  from  a 
distance.  It  was  deemed  therefore  advisable  not  to  relieve  the  old 
working  party  but  to  keep  both  at  work,  and  thus,  by  great  labour, 
the  works  were  finished  a little  before  daylight,  and  four  heavy  guns, 
two  eight-inch  mortars  and  two  eight-inch  howitzers,  were  got  into 
battery.  During  the  night  the  enemy  fired  occasionally  on  the 
working  party  from  their  different  guns,  but  no  casualties  occurred. 

On  the  24th  the  battery  opened  at  daylight  and  with  great  effect, 
so  that  in  three  hours  all  the  enemy’s  guns  were  silenced,  and  it 
was  found  on  reconnoitring  that  they  had  left  the  ruined  village. 
This  induced  the  commanding  officer  to  attempt  a lodgment  there  at 
midday  instead  of  waiting  till  night  as  had  originally  been  intended. 
The  working2  and, covering3  parties  for  this  service  were  ordered 
to  parade  at  noon  in  rear  of  the  work.  From  some  misconception 
of  orders  the  covering  party  advanced  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
before  the  time  ordered  and  before  the  working  party  were  ready ; 
and  instead  of  remaining  quiet  under  cover  of  the  walls  and  houses, 
they  attempted  to  force  the  gateway  and  the  bluff  rock  200  feet  in  . 
perpendicular  height. 

The  enemy  opened  a very  heavy  fire  of  jinjals,  rockets,  and 
matchlocks,  and  rolled  large  stones  on  the  assailants.  When  the 
working  party  arrived  they  tried  in  vain  to  establish  themselves. 
At  the  same  time  the  British  battery  discontinued  firing  as  the 
artillerymen  were  worn  out  by  twelve  hours*  incessant  labour  and 
the  working  party  were  forced  to  retire  with  loss  behind  the  walls 
of  the  village  where  they  remained  till  night  when  a battery  for  four 
six-pounders  was  completed.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd, 
the  enemy,  fancying  from  the  desperate  enterprise  of  that  morning 
that  an  attempt  had  really  been  intended  by  the  narrow  passage, 
and  believing  that  neither  rocks,  walls,  nor  artillery  could  stop 
their  assailants,  lowered  one  of  their  number  by  a rope,  who,  when 
within  hail,  called  out  that  the  commandant  was  willing  to  treat 
with  Colonel  McDowell.  The  usual  demand  of  the  payment  of 
arrears  was  made  and  refused.  About  six  in  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  a J am4dar  of  the  garrison  came  down,  and  terms  were 
arranged  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  the  garrison  being  allowed 


1 Unfortunately,  the  ground  on  which  this  work  was  formed  proved  to  be  a bed  of 
rock  a few  inches  below  the  surface,  which  gave  rise  to  great  additional  labour.  For 
instead  of  forming  a sunken  battery,  as  it  was  intended,  an  elevated  one  had  to  be 
constructed ; but  the  greatest  inconvenience  arising  from  this  circumstance  was 
the  impossibility  of  lowering  the  trails  of  the  guns,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
form  an  inclined  plane  for  the  wheels  of  the  guns  to  rest  on,  in  order  to  give  them 
sufficient  elevation  to  bear  on  the  upper  gateway.  Lake’s  Sieges,  99-106. 

“ The  working  party  consisted  of  the  sappers  and  miners,  eighty  pioneers,  and 
100  litter-bearers,  under  two  engineer  officers.  They  were  provided  with  100  gabions 
and  2000  sand-bags. 

_ c?verinS  party  consisted  of  Her  Majesty’s  Royals  and  the  1st  Battalion  of  the 
13th  Regiment  of  Madras  Native  Infantry. 
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to  retire  wit'll  their  arms  and  private  property.  In  the  course  of  Chapter  XIV. 

the  day  the  garrison  turned  out.  There  were  about  535  men,  piaces  of  Interest. 

Rajputs  and  Marathas  with  a few  Sidis  or  Abyssinians.  It  was  Teimbak  Fort- 

arranged  that  they  should  leave  by  the  south  gate,  but  so  well  is  is. 

had  it  been  secured  inside  by  heaps  of  stones  that  they  were  not 

able  to  clear  a way  for  themselves  before  three  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon.  Within  the  fort  were  found  twenty-five  pieces  of  ordnance, 

from  a thirty-three  down  to  a one-pounder,  with  a sufficiency  of 

ammunition.1  The  loss  in  taking  this  important  fortress  amounted 

to  thirteen  Europeans  and  nine  natives,  including  two  officers. 

This  loss  was  small,  but  the  state  to  which  the  heavy  guns  and 
their  carriag*es  was  reduced  was  a serious  inconvenience.  There 
were  no  means  of  replacing  them.  The  siege  of  hill-forts  was  parti- 
cularly destructive  to  gun-carriages.  To  give  the  pieces  sufficient 
elevation  it  was  necessary  to  sink  the  trails  into  the  ground.  Where 
this,  as  at  Trimbak,  was  impracticable  from  the  rocky  site  of  the 
battery,  the  wheels  had  to  be  raised  on  sand-bags. 

The  fall  of  Trimbak  so  alarmed  the  commandants  of  the  other 
forts  that  sixteen  strong  places  surrendered  without  resistance.2  The 
occupation  of  so  many  forts  caused  serious  embarrassment.  No 
regular  troops  could  be  spared,  and  irregulars  raised  for  the  purpose 
were  unworthy  of  trust.  The  temporary  use  of  irregulars  could  not 
be  avoided.  At  the  same  time  application  was  made  to  Brigadier- 
General  Doveton  for  more  Native  Infantry,  who  ordered  two 
companies  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  13th  Regiment  to  30m 
from  Jalna  with  all  expedition.3 

Two  months  after  the  surrender  of  Trimbak  fort,  Tnmbakji 
Denglia  tried  to  retake  it  by  surprise.  Only  a few  men  of  the  13th 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  commanded  by  a Subhedar,  had  been  lett 
in  the  fortress.  One  morning  the  sentries  at  the  north  gate  were 
asked  to  admit  a band  of  pilgrims  who  wished  to  worship  the 
source  of  the  Godavari.  They  were  admitted  without  suspicion. 

Before  all  of  the  party  had  entered  one  of  them  attacked  the  sentry. 


1 On  examining  their  guns  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  was  not  found  so  unscientmo 
as  their  practice  seemed  to  show.  Several  shells  that  had  been  brought  from  Daman 
in  the  time  of  the  Moghal  government  were  lying  about.  Some  of  these  being  filled 
with  loose  powder,  without  a fuze  or  any  other  stopper,  were  run  down  with  the 
usual  charge  of  powder,  ’and  fired  on  the  British.  The  gun  gave  a double  report,  as 
the  shell  burst  the  moment  it  left  the  muzzle.  The  assailants  could  not  imagine 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  double  report  as  they  were  never  able  to  see  where  the  shot 
struck  or  what  became  of  it.  The  mouth  of  the  gun  was  torn  to  pieces.  Summary 

Mar&tha  and  Pendh&ri  Wars,  184,  T,  , . -r,-,  , , 

2 These  sixteen  places  were,  Achla,  Ahivant  or  Ivatta,  Bahula,  Bhdskargad, 
Ghargad, Parish,  Hatgad,  Kantra,  Koledhair,  Kanhira,  K&vnai,  Mdrkmda,  Rdmsej, 
B4vlya-J4vlya,  Tringalviidi,  and  Ydghera.  All  these  forts  were  visited  and  reported 
on  by  Captain  Briggs  immediately  after  their  surrender.  Ammunition  and  stores  we  re 
found  in  BMskargad,  Kantra,  Bfimsej,  and  Vdghera.  Ahmadnagar  Collector  s MSS. 

File  VI,  Inward  Miscellaneous.  „ . 7 c m • 1 . 

3 Blacker ’sMardtha  War,  321-323.  The  guns  used  m the  reduction  of  Trimbak 
fort  were,  two  iron  eighteen-pounders  and  two  iron  twelve-pounders,  eight  six- 
pounders,  two  eight-inch  and  two  five  and  a half  inch  mortars,  two  eight-mch  and 
two  five  and  a half  inch  howitzers.  The  ammunition  expended  was  254  eighteen- 
pound  shot,  sixty-six  twelve-pound  shot,  111  eight -inch  shells,  4°  five  and  a half 
inch  shells,  and  2200  pounds  of  gunpowder.  The  stores  used  were  8000  sand-bags, 
200  gabions,  and  50  fascines.  Lake’s  Sieges,  105-106. 
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Chapter  XIV.  who,  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  succeeded  in  closing  the  gates.  The 
Places  of  Interest,  garrison,  immediately  alarmed,  overpowered  the  few  who  had 
Teimbak  Fokt.  §ai?!d  admittance  and  the  rest  of  the  pilgrims,  in  the  narrow 

History  night  of  steps  leading  to  the  north  gate,  suffered  severely  from 

stones  dropped  on  them  from  above.1 


0Tj?e  Bral\mans  Trimbak  played  a seditious  part  during  the 
18o7  mutinies.  At  their  instigation  a party  of  Bhils  and  Thakurs 
attacked  the  Trimbak  treasury  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  December 
1857,  and  some  of  the  men  who  toSk  part  in  the  rising  hid 
themselves  m the  hills  round  Trimbak.  The  hills  were  searched 
and  among  the  men  who  were  made  prisoners  a Thakur  named 
1 andu  acknowledged  his  share  in  the  outbreak  and  stated  that  he 
and  his  people  had  risen  under  the  advice  of  a Trimbak  Brahman 
whom,  he  said,  he  knew  by  sight  and  could  point  out.  Another  of 
the  prisoners  confirmed  this  story  and  promised  to  identify  the 
Biahman.  Mr.  Chapman,  the  civil  officer  in  charge  of  the  district 
who  knew  that  the  rising  and  attack  on  Trimbak  had  been  organized 
by  Brahmans,  had  brought  all  the  Brahmans  of  Trimbak  into  his 
camp  and  ranged  them  in  rows,  but  no  one  had  come  forward  to 
identify  the  leading  conspirators.  Pandu  was  called  and  told  to 
examine . the  rows  of  Brahmans  and  find  out  whether  the  man  who 
had  advised  his  people  to  revolt  was  among  them.  Pandu  walked 
down  the  line  and  stopping  before  a Brahman,  whose  face  was 
muffled,  asked  that  the  cloth  might  be  taken  away,  and  on  seeing 
Ins  face  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  Brahmans  who  had  persuaded 
the  Thakurs  to  attack  Trimbak.  Then  the  other  Thakur  who  had 
confessed,  was  called  in,  and  walking  down  the  line  picked  out 
the  same  Brahman.  Next  morning  this  Brahman  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  condemned  to  death,  and  hanged.2 

Tkinoalvab1  Tringalvadi  Port,  2893  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  six  miles 

north-west  of  Igatpuri  and  four  miles  north  of  the  Thai  pass.  It 
was  visited  by  Captain  Briggs  in  1818.  He  found  the  path  up  the 
ower  part  of  the  hill  long  and  easy.  The  scarp  of  the  rock  was 
low  and  a flight  of  good  steps  led  up  its  face.  There  was  a second 
approach  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  but  it  was  purposely  stopped 
with  stones  and  earth.s  In  1636  Tringalvadi  fort  is  mentioned 

Taa?,1:6  Pkc™  Which  SMh4ii>  Shivaji’s  father  after  his  defeat 
at  IVlahuh  m ihana  was  forced  to  make  over  to  the  Moghals.4 

rmgalyadi  is  one  of  the  sixteen  fortified  places  which  surrendered 
to  the  British  on  the  fall  of  Trimbak  in  April  1818.5  Tringalvadi 
has  several  caves  and  a ruined  temple  of  Bralimadev  with  a Sanskrit 
inscription  dated  a.d.  1344  (Shale  1266).6 

Vaciiieea.  Va;ghera,  about  twenty-three  miles  north-west  of  Nasik  and  about 

ten  miles  north  of  Trimbak,  is  a fort  and  hill  station,  3812  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  differs  from  most  Nasik  hill-forts  in  its  waving 


Lake  8 Siegea,  110.  2 See  agove  p.  201. 

MiaedLnee.f/'fi8  T?  Jun°  1818>  in  Ahmadnagar  Collector's  File,  Inward 

defence  9a,Ptam  BriSSs  thought  the  latter  road  the  better  suited  for 

5 Si  ? required  fewer  men.  4 Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII  60 

Blacker  s Mardtha  War,  322  note  2.  « Dr.  Burgess’  List  of  Antiquarian  Remains. 
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and  conical  shape,  and  in  being  almost  all  covered  with  grass,  except  ChapterXIV. 
on  the  west,  where  is  a very  steep  descent.1  Captain  Briggs,  who  piaces  0f  Interest 
visited  Vaghera  in  1818,  rode  without  difficulty  to  the  foot  of  the  Vaghera. 
scarp,  where  were  a few  houses  occupied  by  part  of  ^the  garrison. 

The  way  up  the  scarp  was  steep  and  difficult.  It  led  to  two 
tolerable  gateways  the  outer  of  which  had  bastions.  The  water- 
supply  in  the  fort  was  ample.  There  was  no  want  of  thatched  huts 
for  the  garrison,  but  there  were  no  bombproofs  for  ammunition  or 
provisions.2  Vaghera  is  one  of  the  sixteen  fortified  places  which 
surrendered  to  Colonel  McDowell's  force  on  the  fall  of  Trimbak 
in  April  1818.3  When  it  was  taken  it  had  a large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  stores.4 

Vani,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Dindori  and  about  three  miles  south 
of  the  Saptashring  hill,  was  once  the  head-quarters  of  a petty 
division.  In  1881  it  had  a population  of  8102,  chiefly  traders  and 
Brahmans. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Vani  is  as  Van  in  a copper-plate,  dated 
a.d.  930,  of  the  Bashtrakuta  king  Govinda  III.5  The  old  site  of 
Vani  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  base  of  Ahivant  fort,  about  five 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  present  site.  According  to  the  local 
account,  about  a.d.  1478  ( Shah  1400)  Ganpatrao  Janardan,  the 
Moghal  commandant  of  Ahivant  fort,  seeing  that  great  injury  was 
done  to  Vani  and  its  people  by  cannon  balls  fired  from  Ahivant 
fort  on  Mehvasis  and  other  freebooters,  settled  Vani  on  its  present 
site,  and  built  a small  fort  to  the  west  of  the  new  settlement.  In 
1760,  when  the  Nasik  forts  passed  from  the  Moghals  to  the  Marathas, 

Dhodap  took  the  place  of  Ahivant,  and  the  people  of  the  village  of 
Ahivant  went  and  settled  at  Vani,  greatly  increasing  its  population. 

In  a statement  prepared  from  Maratha  records,  about  1790,  Varia, 
perhaps  Vani,  appears  as  the  head-quarters  of  a sub-division  of 
Sangamner  next  to  Nasik  with  a yearly  revenue  of  £11,710 
(Rs.  1,17, 100).6 

Near  the  fort  built  by  Ganpatrao  was  a small  reservoir  and  a 
temple  of  Mahalakshmi,  After  the  temple  fell  to  ruin  the  image 
of  Mahalakshmi  lay  in  the  fort  till,  when  Vani  ceased  to  be  the 
local  he  ad- quarters,  it  was  taken  to  Nasik.  To  the  east  of  Vani  is 
a temple  of  the  Saptashring-nivasini  goddess.  The  goddess  is 
believed  to  have  come  from  the  top  of  Saptashring  to  help  such  of 
her  devotees  as  could  not  climb  the  Saptashring  hill.  The  present 


i Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.  S.  2 Captain  Briggs’  Report,  20th  June  1818. 

3 Blacker’s  Mar&tha  War,  322  note  2.  _ or.A 

4 The  details  were,  Of  arms  six  guns,  166  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  300  gun- 
cartridges  ; of  ammunition  800  lead  jinjal  balls,  seventy-nine  cartridge  boxes, 
ten  cwts.  (22  badrahs)  of  gunpowder,  256  round  shot,  sixty  gun  chains,  forty-two 
charges  of  grape,  and  one  large  flint  bag.  Of  miscellaneous  articles  there  were  three 
images,  one  of  gold  weighing  twenty-eight  tol&s  worth  about  £56  (Rs.  560),  and  two 
of  silver,  one  worth  £4  6s.  (Rs.  43)  and  the  other  £1  2s.  (Rs.  11) ; 408  red  jackets, 
thirty -six  blue  turbans,  eight  stands  of  colours,  four  drums,  fifty-six  pieces  of  soap, 
carpenter  and  blacksmith’s  tools,  and  an  old  tent.  Appendix  to  Captain  Briggs 

^Jour.  R,  A.  Soc.  (Old  Series),  V.  352.  See  above  p.  185  note  1. 

6 Waring’s  M&r&thas,  239. 
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ChapterXIV.  temple  was  built  about  1780  by  a Shenvi  named  Shridhar 
Places  of  Interest.  Lakshman,  the  agent  or  vahivatdar  of  Gopik&bai,  the  mother  of 

Madhavrao  the  fourth  Peshwa  (1761  - 1772),  who  lived  at  Nasik 
and  enjoyed  as  her  private  allowance  the  revenues  of  the  petty 
division  of  Vani-Dindori.  Shridhar  also  built  two  reservoirs  near  the 
temple  and  threw  a dam  across  a small  stream  in  the  neighbourhood. 
To  the  west  of  Yani  is  a Hemadpanti  temple  of  Agastyeshvar 
Mahadev,  and  a temple  of  Tilbhandeshvar  Mahadev,  the  latter  built 
by  the  same  Shridhar  Lakshman.  Near  the  Tilbhandeshvar  temple 
are  three  reservoirs,  a dam  over  the  Dev  river,  and  a large  rest- 
house,  all  built  by  the  same  Shridhar  Lakshman.  The  jewels 
of  the  Saptashring  goddess,  which  are  valued  at  about  £3000 
(Rs.  30,000),  are  kept  at  Yani,  and  a large  fair  is  held  here 
every  year  immediately  after  the  April  full-moon  fair  on  Saptashring. 
Yani  has  a vernacular  school  and  a weekly  market  on  Tuesdays. 

At  Chausale,  about  eight  miles  north-west  of  Yani,  is  a group  of 
unusually  large  memorial-stones.1 

Vinchur  in  Niphad,  four  miles  south  of  Lasalgaon  the  nearest 
railway  station,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a bridged  and 
metalled  road,  is  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  Yinchur,  a first  class 
sardar.  In  1881  it  had  a population  of  4890  or  431  fewer  than  in 
1872.  Yinchur  was  granted  as  a military  or  saranjdm  estate  to  Yithal 
Shivdev,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  chief,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  capture  of  Ahmadabad  in  1 755.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a mud  wall  in  fair  repair,  and  contains  a few  good  houses.  The 
population  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  there  is  a small  trade  in  cotton 
goods.  There  is  a weekly  market  on  Fridays.3 

The  chief  of  Yinchur  is  a Deshasth  Brahman.  He  is  a first  class 
Sardar  and  a Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India  He 
holds  forty-five  villages  in  Nasik,  three  in  Ahmadnagar,  and  two 
m Poona,  with  a population  of  about  30,000  and  a yearly  rental 
of  about  £7300  (Rs.  72,700).  He  settles  without  appeal  such  civil 
suits  as  arise  among  the  people  of  his  villages,  and  in  criminal 
matters  has  the  powers  of  a first  class  magistrate. 

Yeola,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Yeola  sub-division,  with  in  1881 
a population  of  17,685,  is  a station  on  the  Dhond  and  Manmad 

railway,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Manmad  and  1 62  miles  north-east  of 
Bombay. 

The  1872  census  showed  a population  of  17,461,  Hindus  12  026 
Musalmans  4910,  and  525  Others.  The  1881  census  showed  1 7^685’ 
or  an  increase  of  224.  Of  these  12,635  were  Hindus  4972 
Musalmans,  and  seventy-eight  Others.  * 

The  importance  of  Yeola  dates  from  1667,  when  one  Raghoji  Patil 
persuaded  a number  of  craftsmen  to  settle  by  offering  them  land  on 
favourable  terms.  Of  late  years  the  town  has  grown  rapidly  owing 
to  its  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  goods  and  of  gold  thread.  Its 
position  on  the  railway  helps  Yeola,  and  numbers  of  skilled  crafts- 


Yeola. 


1 See  above,  p.  647. 


2 Grant  Duffs  Maratluis,  283, 


3 Mr.  H.  R.  Cooke,  C.S. 
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men  have  settled  in  it,  some  of  the  Leva  Kanbi  caste  f^om  Gujarat 
and  others  from  the  Nizamis  dominions.  There  is  a large  silk 
trade  employing  about  7000  persons  of  both  sexes.  About  £20,000 
(R)S.  2,00,000)  worth  of  raw  silk  and  the  same  amount  of  silk  thread 
are  yearly  imported.  The  exports  amount  to  £50,000  (Rs.  5,00,000) 
worth  of  silks  and  about  the  same  amount  of  thread.  There  is  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  wire  and  thread,  for 
which  about  £150  (Rs.  1500)  worth  of  gold  and  £2000  (Rs.  20,000) 
worth  of  silver  are  imported  every  year.  These  manuiactures 
employ  about  3500  people.  In  1876  the  exports  were  valued  at 
about  £150,000  (Rs.  15,00,000).  The  railway  returns  show  an 
increase  in  passengers  from  25,805  in  1879  to  49,873  in  1881  and  in 
goods  from  3068  to  3424  tons.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation 
Yeola  was  under  the  Emperor  of  Delhi ; it  subsequently  passed  to 
the  Raj 4s  of  Safcara,  and  then  to  the  Peshwas,  Madhavrao,  the 
fourth  Peshwa  (1761-1772),  gave  it  and  several  other  villages  in 
military  grant  to  Vithal  Shivdev,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  chief 
of  Vinchur.  The  present  chief  still  enjoys  the  revenue  of  the 
lands  attached  to  the  town,  but  has  no  authority  within  town  limits. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a ruined  mud  wall  and  its  streets, 
which  are  comparatively  broad  and  well  laid  out,  are  clean  and 
good  repair.  A municipality  was  established  in  1858.  In  1882-83 
it  had  an  income  of  about  £2749  (Rs.  27,490),  derived  from 
octroi  duties  and  a house-tax,  an  expenditure  of  £1294,  and  an 
incidence  of  taxation  of  about  2s.  S^d.  (Rs.  If).  The  water-supply 
is  from  a well  with  an  abundant  spring  about  a mile  to  the 
north  of  the  town.  From  the  well  the  water  is  led  by  a drift-way 
and  piping  to  five  reservoirs  within  the  town.  The  well  has  been 
bought  by  the  municipality  for  £50  (Rs.  500)  and  about  £900 
(Rs.  9000)  have  been  spent  in  bringing  the  water  to  the  town.  It  is 
proposed  to  increase  the  water-supply  from  the  Khirdisati  pond, 
about  nine  miles  north-east  of  the  town.  The  works,  which  are 
estimated  to  cost  about  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000),  will  probably  be 
begun  in  1884  and  finished  in  1886. 

The  Malegaon  and  Ahmadnagar  high-road  passes  close  to  the 
west  of  the  town.  Besides  the  ordinary  sub -divisional  and  police 
offices,  Yeola  has  a subordinate  judge's  court,  a post  office,  and  a 
dispensary.  The  dispensary  was  opened  in  1868.  In  1881  it  treated 
7434  out-patients  at  a cost  of  £170  (Rs.  1700).  A market  is  held 
on  Tuesdays  outside  of  the  town  on  a well  shaded  site.  It  is 
attended  by  about  5000  people,  some  of  whom  come  . from  great 
distances.  A large  amount  of  business  is  done  ; during  1882-83, 
2500  head  of  cattle  and  3200  sheep  were  sold.1 


i Mr.  H.  R.  Cooke,  C.S.  ; Mr.  E.  C.  Morrieson,  C.S. 
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Administrative  History  : see  History. 

Agastya  : sage,  181. 

Ages  of  People  : 35. 

Agricultural  Population : 90, 

Ahalyabai  : Holkar  queen  (1765  - 1795),  account 
and  N&sik  buildings  of,  513  and  note  1. 

Ahir  Brahmans  : 38. 

Ahirgaon  : place  of  interest,  414. 

Ahivant  : pass,  130  ; fort,  415,  441,  447. 

Ain  Mokasa  : portion  of  the  chauth,  207. 
AkabarOU  : perhaps  Surat,  634. 

Alang  : fort,  441,  447,  449. 

Alcock  : Mr.  J.  B.,  19  note  1. 

Alka  Palka  : hills,  420  and  note  2. 

Ambegaon  : temple,  416. 

Amboli  Ambai  : track,  129. 

Anandveli  : village,  9,  193,  416,  536. 
Andhrabhrityas  : early  Deccan  rulers  (n  o.  200  - 
a.d.  200),  181,  183,  611-614,620-624. 

Anhilvada  Kings  : 185  and  note  3. 

Andrews  : Major,  196,  197. 

Alljaneri  : Range,  6,  183  ; hill,  fort,  bungalow, 
remains,  416-419,  441,  447. 

Ankai-Tankai  : pass,  131,  196;  fort,  history, 
caves,  419-424,  430,  441,  444,  447. 

Aparailt  : or  Konkan,  183  and  note  2,  631. 

Arab:  26;  moneylenders,  194;  mercenaries,  197, 
198,  314,  450-451,  456  note  1. 

Arable  Land : 90. 

Aram  : river,  10. 

Arbitration : court,  312. 

Aspect  : 2-5. 

Assessment : Sinnar  villages  measured  (1771)  and 
assessed  (1783),  208  and  note  5 ; assessment  on 
B 23—84 


plough  and  on  unmeasured  plots  styled  muncls  Ms 
and  tiJcas  or  thihds  (1818),  208  and  note  3,  on 
big ha , 209  and  note  1 ; Mar&tha  system,  209,  210  ; 
fixed  by  crop  and  not  by  bigha , 210  note  3 * 
survey  introduced  and  Government  demand  re- 
duced (1840-1847),  211  ; British  system,  and  rates 
(1818  - 1826),  211-  213  ; special  water  rate  abolish- 
ed and  garden  and  dry-crop  rates  reduced 
(1833- 1837),  213  ; rates  too  high  and  survey  begun 
(1838),  214  ; survey  rates  introduced  in  Ch&ndor 
(1840  - 1842),  219  - 220,inDindori  (1842-43),  221  - 222, 
in  Sinnar  (1843  - 1845),  223,  in  N&sik  (1844-45), 
225-226,  in  Patoda  (1846-47),  229-230,  in  hill  or 
dang  villages  (1840  - 1860),  230-  245,  in  Peint  (1865), 
245-248,  in  M&legaon,  B&gl&n,  J&ykheda,  and 
Abhona  (1868-69),  248-257  ; revision  survey 
in  plain  or  desk  villages  (1871-1876),  257-279, 
and  in  hill  or  dang  villages  (1875-1880),  280-291. 

Aundha  : stronghold,  424-425,  441,  447. 

B. 

Babhulna  : pass,  127. 

Baglan  : tract,  4,  184,  188,  189  ; survey  settlement 
introduced  (1868),  250-253;  sub -divisional  de» 
tails,  area,  aspect,  climate,  water,  history,  land 
revenue,  stock,  holdings,  crops,  people,  399-407. 

Baharji  : title  of  Bagl&n  chiefs,  184  and  note  8. 

Bahirugad  : fort,  443  note  1. 

Bakmani  : rulers,  187,  535. 

Bahula  : fort,  425,  441,  443  note  1. 

Baiues  '•  Mr.  J.  A.,  1,  24  note  1,  26  note  1,  416 
note  5,  432  note  2,  444  note  1,  447  note  2,  448 
note  1,  449  note  1,  450  note  1,  459  note  13,  648 
note  1. 

Bairdgis : beggars,  73. 

Bajirao  : Peshwa,  40  note  4. 

Balaji  : N&sik  temple,  507-509. 

Balance  Sheet : 321,  325. 

Bangaon  : Old  temple,  425. 

Banganga : river,  8. 

Bankers : 115. 

Bari : pass,  131. 

Barkhandia : pass,  129. 

Belgaon-kurhe  : railway  station,  138,  425. 

Beldars  : stone-masons,  57. 
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Bell-metal : 153. 

Bells  : Portuguese,  519  and  note  1. 

Berads  : labourers,  67. 

Betel-leaf : cultivation  of,  104,  105. 

Bhadrakali  : Ndsik  temple,  520-521. 

Bhagoji  Itfaik  : a rebel,  199,  202,  204  and  note  1. 
Bhagv&nlal  Indraji  : Pandit,  541  note  1. 
Bhamtas  : a wandering  class,  66,  67. 
Bhanddrdara  : forest  reserve,  424. 

Bhangis  : scavengers,  72. 

Bhanvad : pass,  128. 

Bharadis  : beggars,  73. 

Bhaskargad : fort,  425,  441. 

Bhat  : pass,  130. 

Bhdts  : bards,  55. 

Bhavar : pass,  130. 

Bhils  : early  tribe,  26,  61  ; massacre  of,  194  ; dis- 
turbances of,  202  - 204  ; village  watchmen  (1882), 
209  ; criminal  classes,  314. 

Bhilkhand  : pass,  130. 

Bhogte  : fair,  426. 

Bhois  : fishers,  57. 

Bhojapnr  : place  of  interest,  426. 

Bhorgad : see  Dhair. 

Bhujdris  : grain-parchers,  60. 

Bigha  : 208  and  note  4,  209  and  note  1,  212  and 
note  4. 

Birds  : 23-24. 

Births : 343. 

Bitangad : fort,  441,  447 . 

Blankets  : weaving  of,  176,  177. 

Blights  : 105. 

Bohoras  '•  Musalmdn  traders,  77. 

Bor  or  Pimpri : pass,  129. 

Borrowers : H7. 

Boundaries : l. 

Bowel  Complaints  : 337. 

Brahmakshatris : writers,  43. 

Brahmans  : 36-43/475  ; rebels,  201,  660. 

Brass  and  Copper  Workers  : caste,  condition,  and 
wages  of  craftsmen,  metal  used,  tools,  articles 
made,  145-153,  486-487. 

Bridges  : 133. 

British:  administration  (1818-1881),  195-204> 
211  -214. 

Brokers  : 115. 

Buddhism  : 181,  184  and  note  1,  607,  628. 

Buruds  : bamboo-splitters,  59. 

C- 

Calico-printing : 175. 

Capitalists:  114,  141. 

Carpet-making : 169. 

Cattle  Disease : 342. 

Caves  : 417  note  1 ; Ankai-Tankai  Brdhmanical, 
421  ; Jain,  422  - 424  ; Chdmbhdr  Jain,  426-428 ; 


442  note  5,  445  ; Sitd’s,  515;  Lakshman’s,  538; 
Pdndu  Lena  Buddhist,  541-639,  644,  661, 

Census  Details : 33-36. 

Cesses  : 212  and  notes  2 and  3 ; 213. 

Chalukyas  :.(a.d.  500),  184. 

Chamhhdrs  : tanners,  68,  71. 

Chambhdr  Lena  : Jain  caves,  426-428,  537. 

Champaner  : 145  note  4. 

Chandor  : pass  130  ; suffered  greatly  under  Mar- 
tha rule,  211;  survey  (1840-1842),  218-220; 
revision  survey  (1871-1874),  257-264  ; sub-divi- 
sional details,  area,  aspect,  climate,  water,  history, 
land  revenue,  stock,  holdings,  crops,  people,  407- 
413  ; town,  mint,  population,  fort,  history,  428* 
431,  *441, 

Ch&ndor  Y&davs  : (a.d.  850-1060),  185,  430. 

Chandradityapur  : old  town,  185  and  note  4,  430, 

Chandrya : pass,  129. 

Chapman  : Mr.  F.  S.,  200,  660. 

Charles  : Mr.  F,  L,,  26  note  1. 

Chashtana  : founder  of  the  Kdthidwdr  Kshatrapas 
(b.c.10-a.d.5),  616,  617,  619,  620. 

Chatar singh  : see  Saptashring. 

Chauler  : fort,  431,  441,  443,  444. 

Chausala  : timber  mart,  431. 

Chauth  : Mardtha  claim  to  one-fourth,  191,  207. 

Chikalvohol : temple,  431. 

Chillies : 105. 

Chinch  : pass,  130. 

Chip  : pass,  128. 

Chirai  : pass,  128. 

Chitpavan  Brahmans : 40. 

Chivtia  : pass,  129. 

Cholera  : 296  -301,  337,  338  ; rites  for  abatement  of, 
520  - 521  ; temple  of  goddess,  522. 

Christians  : 85-87. 

Civil  Justice  : (1760-1818),  304  and  notes  1 and  2. 

Civil  Suits  : 309-311. 

Climate  : 13-15,  337,  466,  650. 

Coins  : 183  and  note  5,  535  note  3,  616-618,  619, 
624. 

Communications : see  Roads. 

Community : 33. 

Condition  of  the  district : 188,  189,  198,  199, 
208,  210,  211,  213,  214,  294,  295. 

Cooke  : Mr.  H.  R.,  15  notes  2 and  3,  26  note  1,  90 
note  1,  640  note  1,  649  note  2,  663  note  1. 

Cotton  : raw,  101,  137,  498 ; goods,  167-168. 

Courts  : Ndsik,  308. 

Craftsmen  : 120,  143,  484  - 488. 

Crimes  and  Convictions  *.  319,  320. 

Criminal  Classes  ••  313-317. 

Criminal  Justice  :■  (1760-1818),  304  and  notes  1 
and  2,  305,  306. 

Crop  Area : 91. 
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Cultivators : 120,  4S2. 

Currency : 115. 

D. 

Daily  Life : 32-33,  474. 

Dalhi  : tillage,  97. 

Damanganga ; river,  7. 

Dangs  : tract,  3 ; the,  or  hill  villages,  survey  settle- 
ment and  reports  (1840-1860),  205  note  1,  214,  217, 
230-245  ; revision  survey  (1875-1880),  280-291. 
Darna  : river,  8,  9. 

Dasapura  : perhaps  Dasora  in  M&lwa,  571,  605, 
636. 

Davidson  : Lieutenant,  afterwards  Captain,  214. 
Davies  : Lieutenant,  196,  197. 

Deaths : 343. 

Debtors  : 118,  119,  310. 

Desh  : tract,  3. 

Deshmukh  : see  Hereditary  Officers. 

Deshpande  : see  Hereditary  Officers. 

Dev  : stream,  8. 

Devlali  : station  barracks,  132,  431,  542. 

Devlane  : temple,  431  - 432. 

Devrukha  Brahmans  *•  40. 

Dhair  : fort,  441,  447,  641  - 642. 

D hangars  : herdsmen,  56. 

Dharnikot : town,  182. 

Dhodambe  : temple,  432. 

Dhodap  : hill-fort,  210  note  3 ; approaches,  village, 
ascent,  fort  details,  history,  432-436,  441,  444,447. 
Dhors  : leather- workers,  72. 

Dindori  : survey  (1842-43),  220-222  ; revision  sur- 
vey (1874)  260-264,  (1875)  281-284,  (1880) 

289-291  ; sub -divisional  details,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  history,  land  revenue,  stock? 
holdings,  crops,  people,  388-394  ; town,  436, 

Disease : 337. 

Dispensaries : 341. 

Distance  of  Courts  : 309, 

Distribution  of  People  : 27. 

District  Officers  : Collector  and  his  assistants 

(1882),  206-207. 

Disturbances  • Peint  (1857),  388. 

Doharis  : leather-workers,  72,  486. 

Dol  : pass,  130. 

Domestic  Animals : 19-21. 

Draksh  : grape  vine,  102. 

Dravid  Brahmans : 42. 


Dress : 29,  30. 
Dridhaprahar : 


Chdndor  Yadav  ruler  (a.d.  801  ?), 


185,  430. 

Durgadevi  : famine  (1396  - 1407),  105. 

Dveing : 170-175. 

E. 

Early  Hindu  : tribes,  26  ; trade  routes,  125 ; 
history,  181. 


Earthen  Mounds  : Panchvati,  516  j'Malhdr,  534  ; 

Govardhan  - Gangdpur,  539  - 540. 

Education  : see  Instruction, 

Eledchi  pass,  129. 

Excise  Revenue : 321-324. 

Expenses  : 31,  32. 

Exports  : (A.d,  247)  136  ; modern,  138,  140. 

F. 

Fairs  : 141,  415,  430.  460,  517,  541,  597,  639,  645, 
651. 

Fallows  : 97. 

Famines  : (1396-1407  ; 1791-92  ; 1802  - 1804;  1824 ; 
1833  ; 1845  ; 1860-  1863  ; 1876-77),  105-113  ; 
(1804),  195;  (1629  -1630),  189;  (1747),  192. 
Famine  Prices : 193. 

Fazl  Lutfullah  : Mr.,  75  note  l. 

Ferries  : 8,  134, 

Fevers : 337. 

Field  Tools : 92. 

Finch  : English  traveller^ 16 10),  459, 

Fish  -.24-25. 

Floods  : 133,  519,  646. 

Forests  : 16  - 19. 

Forts : see  Hill-forts. 

a 

Gag  : pass,  130. 

Gaikwdr  : 48  note  1. 

Galna  : fort,  description,  view,  history,  436-439, 
441,  444. 

Ganga  : see  Goddvari. 

Gatkul  : lands  held  in  the  absence  of  the  hereditary 
holder,  209  and  note  4. 

Gaundis  : masons,  52. 

Gautamiputra : Andhrabhritya  ruler  (b.  c.  5), 
183  and  note  1,  544,  553,  559,  561,  611,  614, 
620  - 623. 

Gavlis  : cattle-breeders,  57. 

Gaz  : a length  measure,  212,  213  note  1. 

Gell  : Archdeacon  (1860),  441,  447* 

Geology : 11-13. 

Ghadsis  : temple  musicians,  55. 

Ghargad  : fort,  439,  441. 

Ghatandur : pass, "*129-. 

Ghdt  Matha  Country : 8. 

Ghisddis  : tinkers,  52. 

Ghisards  : see  Saikalgars. 

Ghoti  : railway  station,  439. 

Girl  Schools : 321. 

Girna  : river,  3,  9. 

Girvan  Parishad  : Sanskrit  society,  336. 
GlaSSpOOl  : Lieutenant,  202. 

Godavari:  river,  7-9,  468;  irrigation  projector 
95. 
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Golak  Brdhmans : 41. 

Goldsmid  : Mr.,  214. 

Gold  Thread  : 162,  167. 

Gondhalis  : beggars,  73. 

Goods  : railway,  138-139. 

Gopals  : beggars,  74. 

Gora  Earn  : Nasik  temple,  506. 

Gosavis  : beggars,  73,  490, 

Govardhan  Brahmans  : 26,  41. 
Govardhan-Gangapur  : old  village,  8, 183,  538- 
541,  636-637. 

Govind  III  : Rasktrakuta  king  (a.d.  808),  185, 
457,  661. 

Graham  : Lieutenant,  200. 

Grain  Advances  : 119. 

Gram : 110. 

Graves  • N&sik,  534  note  1. 

Groundnuts  : 104. 

Guavas  : 103. 

Gujars  : traders,  46. 

Gujarat  Brahmans  : 43, 

Guns  : old,  443,  458, 

Guravs  : drummers,  54. 

H. 

Hailstorms  : 14  note  4. 

Hdlemars  : shoemakers,  72. 

Halvais  : sweetmeat-sellers,  60,  483. 

Hakusri  : Andhrabhritya  ruler  (b.c.  70),  590,  61 1 - 
614. 

Hanmant ; pass,  131. 

Harish  : fort,  439,  441,  443  note  1,  447. 
Harishehandragad : fort,  447. 

Harsol  disturbances  in,  (1857-1859),  201,  202. 
Hatgad  : fort,  440,  441,  458. 

Hemadpant ; Devgiri  Yddav  minister  (1271  -1308), 
186  and  note  2, 

Henry  : Lieutenant,  199-200,  534  note  I. 
Hereditary  Officers  : 209  and  notes  3 and  6,  211. 
Hetkaris  : husbandmen,  49. 

Hijdas:  eunuchs,  55. 

Hill-forts : estates  granted  to  their  commandants 
in  Mardtha  times,  210  and  note  3 ; subdued  by 
the  British,  210  ; details,  description,  history, 
remains,  441  -444. 

Hill  '•  Major  Green,  198. 

Hingne  : wood-carved  mansion  of,  494-495. 

Hislop  : Sir  Thomas,  195. 

History*.  -Political,  early  Hindu  (b.c.  200  - a.  d. 
1295),  Musalmdns  (1295-1760),  Mardthds  (1760- 
1818),  British  (1818-1882),  181-204;  Adminis- 
trative, Musalmdn,  Mardtha,  207-211;  British 
management  (1818-1882),  211-303;  summary  of 
British  revenue  history,  211,  295. 

Hodges  *•  Lieutenant,  197. 

Holdings  : 60. 


Homba  : pass,  129. 

Hospital : 340. 

Houses  : 27-29,  492-496. 

Husbandmen  : 90,  143,  482. 

I. 

Igatpuri:  132  ; sub-divisional  details,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  history,  land  revenue,  stock, 
holdings,  crops,  people,  370-374;  origin  of  the 
name,  444  note  1 ; town,  railway  station,  work- 
shop, 444  - 445. 

Immigration  : 26,  27. 

Imports  : (3rd  century  a.d.)  136  ; modern,  138* 
139,  140. 

Indian  Millet : 99. 

Indigo -dyeing  : 170,  172. 

Indrai : fort,  441,  445,  447. 

Infirm : the,  35. 

Infirmities : 341. 

Inscriptions  : 419,  424,  435,  436,  437  and  note 
1,  438  note  8,  445,  449  and  note  4,  458,  461  and 
note  1,  504,  505,  507,  510,  517,  532,  535,  542-639, 
643,  660. 

Instruction  : 329  -336. 

Insurance  : 115. 

Interest : 117. 

Intoxicating  Drugs  : 323. 

Investments  : 114,  115. 

Irrigation  : 93. 

Ivatta  : see  Ahivant. 

J. 

Jails : 320. 

Jambutke : temple,  445. 

Jangams  : Lingdyat  priests,  74. 

Jats  : labourers,  59. 

Jatmdli:  pass,  129. 

Jay  : pass,  130. 

Jaykheda:  survey  settlement  introduced  (1869), 
253-257  ; old  head-quarters,  445. 

Jews  : 85. 

Jhorega  : old  sub-divisional  head-quarters,  445. 
Jingars  : sadlers,  52. 

Jogis  : beggars,  74. 

Joharis  : jewellers,  55. 

Josllis  : beggars,  74. 

Justice:  Mardtha  system  (1760-1818),  304  and 
notes  1 and  2 ; British  (1818-1883),  307  -313. 

K. 

K&chan:  pass,  130. 

Kachna  : fort,  441,  442,  445-446. 

KadvaKunbis  : weavers,  53. 

Kadva : river,  8,  9. 

Kaghzis  : Musalmdn  paper- makers,  81, 

Kahars  : Ushers,  57. 
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Kaikadis  * early  tribe,  65,  315. 

Kalaikars  : tinners,  57. 

Kalals  : liquor-sellers,  60. 

Kala  Ram:  N&sik  temple,  516-518. 

Kalsu  : story  of,  446. 

Kalsubai:  hill,  441,446-447. 

Kalvan  : sub- divisional  d etails,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  history,  land  revenue,  stock, 
holdings,  crops,  people,  394  - 399  ; town,  447. 
Kamathis  : labourers,  59. 

Kamdvisdar:  Mar&tha  government  sub-divisional  | 
officer  or  m&mlatddr,  209  ; revenue  farmer,  210. 
Kanadas:  Brdhmans,  43;  husbandmen,  49. 
Kanchan : pass,  128,  130. 

Kangaris  : early  tribe,  61. 

Kanhira--  fort,  441,  448. 

Kankrala  : fort,  441,  448. 

Kannav  Brahmans  : 41. 

Kanoja  Brahmans : 42. 

Kanphatas  : beggars,  74. 

Kantra  : fort,  441,  448. 

Kapaleshvar  : N&sik  temple,  513,-514. 
Kapiirthala  : monuments,  N&sik,  510. 

Karhdda  Brahmans : 40. 

Karta  Maruti  : N&sik  temple,  515  - 516. 

Kas  : division  of  land,  208  and  note  3. 

Kasars  : coppersmiths,  51,  145. 

Kashans  : Musalman  dancing -girls,  84. 

Kashinath  Mahadev  Thatte : Mr.,  26  note  1, 
90  note  1,  461  note  2. 

Kasth  Brahmans : 41. 

Katdris  : turners,  53. 

Kathiawadis : potters,  60. 

Katkaris  : early  tribe,  65. 

Kavnai  : fort,  441,  448. 

Kayasth : Brahmans,  41  ; Prabhus,  43. 

Kharavela  : early  Orissa  king  (b.c.  100),  613. 
Khatiks : butchers,  59. 

Xhatris  : weavers,  53. 

Khervadi  : village,  449. 

Khirdi : reservoir,  95. 

Koledhair : fort,  441,  449. 

Kolis  : early  tribe,  26,  61  ; corps  of,  200,  204  ; 

village  watchmen  (1882),  207,  314-315. 

Kolhatis : tumblers,  54. 

Komtis  : beggars,  59. 

Konkanis  : husbandmen,  47  ; Musalmffii  traders, 
77. 

Koshtis ; weavers,  53. 

Kothi  : river,  11. 

Kothur  : temple,  449. 

Krishna  : Andhrabhritya  ruler  (b.  c.  115),  592, 
611,  614. 

Kshatraps  : early  Kdthidwdr  rulers  (b.c.  10-A.D. 
260),  183  and  note  4,614-620. 


Kulang  : fort,  441,  447,  449. 

Kulkarnis  : village  accountants  (1882),  207  5 
(1818),  209  and  note  5. 

Kumbhars  : potters,  51. 

Kunhis  : husbandmen,  26,  47. 

Knnds  : N&sik  holy  pools,  525-526. 

Knttar  : pass,  130, 

L. 

Labourers : 120,  121. 

Labour  Mortgage  : 121  - 122. 

Lace  Work : ISO. 

Ladchi : pass,  128. 

Lads  : Vanjdris,  62,  63. 

Ladsakkas  : traders,  46. 

Lakarharas  *•  Musalman  wood-sellers,  79. 

Ldkhan : pass,  130. 

Lakheras  : craftsmen,  53. 

Lakshman  : pool  of,  525  ; caves  of,  538. 

Lamans  : see  Yanjdris. 

Land  : division  of  village  lands  into  large  unmea- 
sured plots  or  estates  in  early  times  and  of  the 
big  plots  into  shares  or  bigh&s  in  later  times,  208 
and  note  3 ; measured  in  Sinuar  (1771),  208  and 
note  5 ; sheri,  mirds,  and  gathul  lands,  209  and 
notes  3 and  4 ; spread  of  tillage  after  1844,  211  ; 
measured  (1818- 1826),  212-213  ; how  to  be  mea- 
sured, classified,  and  assessed  by  the  survey 
(1837),  214  ; surveyed  and  assessed  (1840-1870), 
216  -291  ; tillage  (1830-1882),  293,  303. 

Land  Administration  : 205-303  ; English  acqui- 
sition (1818-1878),  205;  territorial  changes 

(1818-1878),  205-206  ; administrative  staff  (1882) 
206-207  ; Musalman  and  Mar&tha  times,  207* 
211  ; British  management  (1818-1882),  211-303  ; 
British  revenue  history  and  condition  (1818-1882), 
211,  294,  295  ; changes  (1818-1826),  211-213; 
details  (1818-1840),  213-214;  land  revenue 
(1818-1840),  215-216;  survey  (1840-1870),  214, 
216,  217  ; survey  settlement  in  the  Ndsik  plain  or 
desk  villages  (1840-1847),  217-230  ; survey  set- 
tlement in  the  N&sik  hill  or  ddng  villages  (1840- 
1860),  230-245  ; survey  settlement  in  Peint 
(1865)  and  in  M&legaon,  B&gltin,  J dykheda,  and 
Abhona  (1868-1869),  245-257  ; revision  survey 
in  plain  villages  (1871-1876),  257-279  ; revision 
survey  in  hill  villages  (1875-1880),  280-291  ; 
survey  results  (1840-1882),  291-295  ; season 
reports  (1850- 1882),  296-302;  tillage  and  land 
revenue  (1850-1882),  303. 

Land  Mortgages : H9. 

Land  Revenue  : 321 ; see  Revenue. 

Land  Sales  : 119. 

Language : 27. 

L&salgaon : town,  450. 

Leva  Kunbis  : weavers,  53,  663. 
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Libraries : 334. 

Lingana  : fort,  443  note  1. 

Lingayats  : traders,  46. 

Liquor  : manufacture  of,  322,  323. 

Local  Funds : 326,  327, 

Locusts  : (1882),  211,  301-303. 

Lohars  : blacksmiths,  51,  484. 

Lonaris  : carriers,  58. 

M. 

M acan:  Colonel,  200. 

Macdonald  : Lieut. -Colonel,  195,  196,  197. 
Maclaran  : Mr.  F.  B.,  127. 

Madangad : fort,  450. 

Madhyandin  Brahmans:  37-39 . 

Magisterial  Staff  - 313. 

Mahdja  : pass,  128, 

Mahuli  : 447,  656,  660. 

Mahmudi  : Musalmdn  coin,  459  and  note  3. 

Maitr&yani  Brahmans : 41. 

Malabaris  : Musalm&n  traders,  79. 

Malcolm  : Sir  John,  195, 

Malegaon : plundered  by  Arabs,  197  ; sur- 
vey settlement  introduced  (1868),  248  - 250  ; sub- 
divisional  details,  area,  aspect,  climate,  water, 
history,  land  revenue,  stock,  holdings,  crops, 
people,  345-349,  441;  town,  fort,  siege  (1818), 
450-456. 

Malik  Ambar  : Ahmadnagar  minister  (a.  d.  1600- 
1620),  189  ; his  measurements,  208. 

Malis : husbandmen,  47. 

Manbhavs  : beggars,  73. 

MangS  : depressed  caste,  71 ; G&rudis,  snake- 
charmers,  72. 

M&ngria : pass,  128. 

Manikpunj  : fort,  441,  456. 

Maniad  : river,  10. 

Manmad : town,  457. 

Manure : 95. 

Mansur gadi  : fort,  385  note  1. 

Marathas  : husbandmen,  47,  48  and  note  1 ; 

rulers  (1760  - 1818),  192  - 195. 

Mar&tha  inroads  : (1670-1760),  190-192. 
M&rkand  : pass,  130. 

Markets : 141. 

Markhadi : pass,  128. 

Markinda  : fort,  185  and  note  1,  441,  447,  457. 
Marvadis  : Br&hmans,  43  ; traders,  44,  45. 
Materials  : for  N&sik  administrative  history, 
205  note  1. 

Maurya  : rulers  (B.C.  320  - a.d.  500)  182  note  1. 
Mavalis  : Deccan  soldiers,  200. 

Meshris  : traders,  45. 

Mhars  : depressed  caste,  67  ; village  messengers, 
209, 


Millet  : crop,  98.,  ' 

Minerals : 16. 

Mint : Ch&n'dor,  429. 

Miras : land  held  by  hereditary  tenants,  209  and 
, note  4.  ■ 

Mochis  : shoemakers,  72.  • 

Moho  : pass/ 129,  130. 

Mokasa  ,:  portion  of  the  chautli,  207. 
Moneylenders:  i 16,  211. 

Montgomery  : Lieut. -General,  200. 

Mora  : fort,  458,  460. 

Mordara : pass,  129. 

Moropant  Pingle  : Shiv&ji’s  general  (1671),  425. 
Mosam  : river,  10. 

Mountains : 5-7. 

Movements : 89. 

Muldn : pass,  130. 

Mulher  : hill-fort,  210  note  3,  441,  444  ; details, 
description,  history,  457  - 460. 

Multanis  : Musalm&n  traders,  78. 

Mund  : division  of  lands,  208  and  note  3. 

Municipalities  : 327-328. 

Mur  am  : pass,  130. 

Murlidhar  Man  dir  : Ntisik  temple,  506. 
Musalmans  : 26,  75-84;  rulers  (1295-1760),  187- 
189. 

Mutiny  : (1857-1859),  199-204. 

N. 

Nagli  : crop,  99. 

Nagpur  : temple,  460. 

Nahapana : Parthian  Satrap  (b.c.  40-10),  182 
notes  4 and  5,  571,  573,  574,  57 6,  578,  611, 
614-620. 

Naikans  : see  Kasbans. 

Naikv&ris  : Musalm&n  servants,  83. 

Naital  : fair,  460. 

Namdevs  : devotees,  50  note  2. 

N ampur  : fair,  460. 

Nanaghdt : statues,  611. 

Ndndgaon  : sub -divisional  details  : area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  history,  land  revenue,  stock, 
holdings,  crops,  people,  349-353;  town,  460-461. 
Nandivales  : beggars,  75. 

Nandur  : temple,  461. 

N ansi  : pass,  128. 

Nar : stream,  7. 

Narushankar  : Mardtha  general,  451  and  note  1 ; 

Ntlsik  temple  of,  519. 

N&sardi  : river,  8,  501. 

Nasik  : 181  and  note  2;  survey  (1844-45),  223- 
226  ; revision  survey  (1874)  270-274,(1876-1878) 
284-288  ; sub-divisional  details,  area,  aspect,  cli- 
mate, water,  history,  land  revenue,  stock,  hold- 
ings, crops,  people,  374-381 ; town,  description, 
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view,  climate,  hills,  natural  drainage,  461-467  ; 
divisions,  sub-divisions,  suburbs,  468-473  ; popu- 
lation, daily  life,  living,  details,  473-491  ; houses, 
wood -carving,  Hingne’s  mansion,  492-496  ; roads., , 
gates,  trade,  markets,  shops,  496  - 499  ; ma- 
nagement, municipality,  night-soil  'depot,  water- 
supply,  drainage,  500  - 502 ; temples , introductory, 
details,  503-521 ; bathing-places,  holy  pools,  522- 
526;  pilgrims,  ceremonies,  ascetics,  . 527 -531  ; 
Musalmdn  remains,  other  objects  of  interest,  his- 
tory, 532-537  ; neighbourhood,  Dasara  pavement, 
Tapovan,  Govardhan-Gang&pur,  waterfall,  , old 
burial  mound,  Someshvar’s  temple,  537-541  ; 
Pandu  Lena  Caves,  541-639. 

Native  Practitioners : 340. 

Naydongri  : railway  station,  638. 

Newspapers  : 334. 

Nhavis  : barbers,  56. 

Niknmbhavanshas:  Hindu  dynasty  (1000-1200), 
186. 

Nilkantheshvar  : N&sik  temple, a505,  511. 
Nimbayat  : village,  639. 

Niphad : revision  survey  (1871),  257-260:  sub- 
divisional  details,  area,  aspect,  climate,  water, 
history,  land  revenue,  stock,  holdings,  crops, 
people,  257  - 364  ; town,  639. 

Niralis : weavers,  53. 

Nitrates : 13. 

Nitre-making:  179. 

NuttaU  : General,  200,  204  and  note  2. 

o. 

Occupation  ••  36. 

Offences  : 313  ; 320. 

Ojhar  Tdmbat : canal,  94. 

Ornaments : 30. 

Osvdls  : traders,  45  and  note  4. 

Otaris  : metal-moulders,  52. 

P. 

Pahadis  : husbandmen,  49. 

Paik : bullocks,  137. 

Paithan  : old  trade  mart,  136,  181. 

Palasvihir  *.  pass,  128, 

Palkhed : canal,  94. 

Palshe  Brahmans  : 26, 

Panchayats  : 304  and  note  2. 

Panchratneshvar : N4sik  temple,  505-506. 
Pandu  Lena  Caves  : description,  view,  541-542  ; 
caves  I.  -II.,  inscription  1,  542-544;  cave  III., 
544-549,  inscriptions  2-5,  548-561  ; caves 

IV. -VI.,  inscription  6,  562-564;  cave  VII.,  in- 
scription 7,  cave  VIII.,  inscriptions  8-9,  cave 
IX.,  565-567  ; cave  X.,  inscriptions  10-15,  567- 


580;  cave  XI.,  inscription  16,  cave  XII.,  in- 
scription 17,  580-582;  caves  XIII.,  XIV., 

XV.,  XVI.,  XVI1-,  inscription  18,  583-588; 
cave  XVIII,  inscriptions  19-21,  589-591;  cave 
• XIX.,  inscription  22,  cave  XX.,  inscriptions 
23-24,  592-597  ; caves  XXI. -XXIII.,  598- 

603;  inscription  25,  cave  XXIV.,  inscriptions 
26-27,  604-606  ; remarks,  paleography,  history, 
order  of  caves,  geography,  606-639. 

Panguls  : beggars,  75. 

Panjabis  : weavers,  53. 

Panjan  : river,  10. 

Paper-making:  177-179. 

Par  ••  stream,  7. 

Pardeshis  : Brahmans,  43  ; labourers,  57. 
Pardhadi : pass,  131. 

Pardhis  : hunters,  59. 

Par-itS  : washermen,  56. 

P&rsis  : 85. 

Pasodi  : village  headman’s  emoluments,  209  note  5, 

Passes  : 127,  128. 

Passengers  : railway,  138,  139. 

Patils  : village  headmen  (1882),  206-207;  (1818), 
209  and  note  5 ; revenue  farmers,  210. 

Patharvats  : stone-cutters,  58.  # . 

Patoda:  survey  (1846-47),  226-230  ; revision  sur- 
vey (1876),  274-279. 

Pattah  : stronghold,  424-425,  441,  447. 

PatvekarS  : craftsmen,  53. 

Peddlers : 142.  . a , 

Peint  : chief,  190 ; survey  settlement  introduced 

(1865-66),  245-248  ; sub-divisional  details,  area, 
aspect,  ’climate,  water,  land  revenue,  stock, 
holdings,  crops,  people,  history,  381-388;  town, 
disturbance,  2,  201-202,  384-388,  639. 

Pendharis  : labourers,  59,  193,  210,  211,  314. 
Pilgrims  : 9 ; Ndsik,  527-531  ; Tnmbak,  653-655. 

Pimpaldara:  pass,  130. 

Pimpalgaon  Basvant ; toy%64(h 
Pimpri  Sadr-ud-din : tomb  at,  445,  639. 
Piniaras  : Musalmiin  cotton-cleaners,  b-. 
Pirjadas  : Musalm^n  priests,  76. 

Pisol : pass,  129  ; fort,  640. 

Plantains  : 193. 

Ploughing:  92.  British  319. 

Police  : Mar&tha  system,  317-318 , Britisn,  6 

Post  Offices:  135-136. 

Potatoes  : 103  and  note  1,  104. 

PrltTpshdh  : BdgUn  chief,  188,  459  note  1. 

S^Ca'dlk  210,211,2X3,265,  272,273. 
281,  282,  303. 

Private  Schools : 333, 334. 

Pulses  = l00' 
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Pulumavi  Vasishthiputra  : Andhrabhritya  ruler 
(B.C.5-A.D.  17),  544,  553,  <557,  604,  611,  620- 
623. 

Pupils  by  Pace  : 330-331. 

Putharji  Naik  : a rebel,  200. 

R, 

Raghoji  Trimbak  SAnap  : Mr.,  26  note  l,  461 
note  2,  465,  471,  511,  519. 

RAhud  : pass,  130. 

RAhudi : pass,  130. 

RAhudvAdi : pass,  129. 

Railways:  132-133;  stations,  132;  traffic,  138, 
139. 

Rainfall : 3,  14,  303. 

Rajdhair  : fort,  196,  441,  442  note  3,  445,  447. 
Rajapur  : pass,  130. 

Rajputs  : husbandmen,  48, 

Rameshvar  : see  Ndrushankar’s  Temple. 
Ramoshis  : watchmen,  72. 

Ramsay  : Mr.  W.,  57  note  1,  420  note  2,  424  note 
1,  442  note  4,  446  note  3. 

Ramsej  : hill-fort,  210  note  3 ; description,  his- 
tory, 441,  442  note  3,  447,  641-642. 
RAshtrakutAs : see  Rdthods. 

Ratangad : fort,  642, 

RAthods  : Deccan  rulers  (a.d.  300-970),  184. 
Ravals  : weavers,  53. 

Ravlya- Javlya : forts,  441,  447,  642. 

Ray  Karan  : Anhilvada  king  (a.d.  1300),  187. 
Readers  and  Writers  : 330. 

Reaping:  96. 

Rebels : 199. 

Records  : burned  in' Ankai  fort,  208  and  note  6. 
Registration : 311. 

Religion : 33,  36. 

Reservoirs : 95. 

Rest-houses : 135. 

Revenue:  (1818-1840),  214-216;  (1840-1878), 
293-294;  (1850-1882),  303. 

Revenue  and  Finance  : 321-328. 

Revenue  Farmers  : 210,  211. 

Revenue  System:  Mar&tha,  207-211;  British 
(1818-1826),  211,  213  ; (1833-1837),  213-214. 

Rice  : crop,  99. 

Riots  : (1843,  1857),  199-204. 

Rivers  : 7-10. 

Roads:  113,  125-127,  187,  192. 

Road  Traffic : 140. 

Robber  Bands : 211. 

Rotation : crop,  97. 

R,udradaman  : Kdthidwdr  Kshatrap  (A.D.  16- 
A,D.  44)  183,  610,  617,  619,  624. 

S. 

Safflower  : dyeing,  172-175. 

Sahyadris  : mountain  range,  2. 


Saikalgars  : Musalmdn  blacksmiths,  81. 

Saler  : fort,  441,  442  note  3,  444,  458,  459. 

SAlis  weavers,  53. 

Saptashring  : hill,  temple,  reservoirs,  fairs,  643* 
646. 

Sardeshmukhi  : 192  ; Mar&tha  claim  to  a tenth, 
207. 

Sarvajanik  SabhAs  : Political  associations,  335- 
336. 

Satdna  : town,  646  - 647 . 

Satara  Rajas  : 48  note  l. 

Satavahanas  : see  Andlirabhrityas. 

SAtmAla  : mountain  range,  2,  5. 

Satti  : pass,  128. 

Saval : pass,  128. 

Saving  Classes  : 1 14. 

SAykheda  : town,  647. 

Schools  : 329. 

Season  Reports  : 213,  214,  295-303. 

Sects  : see  Religion. 

Selbari  : mountain  range,  5. 

Sell  : pass,  129,  130. 

Sharanpur : Christian  settlement,  85-87,  537, 
542. 

Shenvi  Brahmans : 41. 

Sheri  : lands,  209  and  note  3. 

Shimpis  : tailors,  50,  51. 

Shir:  pass,  129. 

ShirsAri : pass,  130. 

ShivAji  : 190,  191,  438,  442,  459. 

Shivar  : memorial  stones  and  posts  at,  647. 
Shopkeepers : 142. 

Silcock  : Mr.  H.  F.,  417  note  1,  420  note  2,  652 
note  2,  654  note  1. 

Silk  Stuffs  : (1290),  182  and  note  6, 

Silver  Thread : 162-167. 

Silk- weaving  : manufacturers,  description  of  silk- 
dyeing, sizing,  warping,  weaving,  appliances, 
articles,  143,  155-162. 

Simuka  SAtavAhana : Andhrabhritya  founder 
(b.c.130),  611,  612,  613,  614. 

Sinnar  : measured  (1771)  and  assessed  (1783),  208 

and  note  5 ; survey  (1843-1845),  222-223  ; revi- 
sion survey  (1874),  264-270;  sub-divisional 

details,  area,  aspect,  climate,  water,  history,  land 
revenue,  stock,  holdings,  crops,  people,  364- 
369  ; town,  temple,  186,  647-649. 

Sita  G-umpha  : Ndsik  temple,  515. 

Small  pox  : 339. 

Societies  : 335-336. 

Soil  : 13,  91. 

SomthAn  : pass,  131. 

SonArS  : goldsmiths,  50,  486. 

Souter  : Sir  Frank,  C.S.I.,  203. 

Sowing:  93. 
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ki  /S'itakarni  : Andhrabhritya  ruler  (b.  c.  98), 
614. 

Staff : Administrative  (1882),  206-207 ; village 
staff  (1818),  209. 

Stock  : 91. 

Stuart : Lieutenant,  200. 

Sub-Collectorate  : 206  and  note  1,  217. 
Sub-divisions  : details  of,  2,  345-413. 
Bub-divisional  Officers : M&mlatd&rs  (1882),  206. 
Sugarcane:  101. 

Sundar-nardyan  : Ndsik  temple,  503-504, 

Supara  : 125  and  note  1,  637 ; 

Surashtra  : K4thi4w&r,  183  and  note  2,  630. 
Survey  : in  Sinnar  (1771),  208  and  note  5 ; revenue 
survey  introduced  (1838- 39),  211,  214  ; in  plain  i 
or  desk  villages  (1840-1847),  214,  216-230;  in  hill 
or  dang  villages  (1840-1860),  214-217,  230-245  ; 
in  Peint,  Malegaon,  B&gUn,  Jdykheda,  and 
Abhona  (1865-1869),  245-257  ; revision  survey 
in  plain  and  hill  villages  (1871-1880),  257-291  ; 
survey  results,  291-295, 

Sutars  : carpenters,  51,  484. 

Swanston  : Captain,  198,  414  and  note  4. 

Syeds : Musalmdns,  75-76. 

T. 

Tag:  pass,  130. 

Tagar  : old  trade  mart,  136,  181  and  note  2. 
Tambats  : coppersmiths,  26,  52,  80, 145, 

Tambolis  : betelnut-sellers,  59, 

Tape-weaving : 170. 

Telang  Brdhmans : 43, 

Telegraph  Offices : 136, 

Telis  : Musalman  oil- sellers,  82. 

Temperature  ? returns,  15. 

Temples  : 416,  419,  430,  431,  445,  446,  449,  458 
note  1,  460,  461,  503-522,  644,  646,  648,  649 
note  1,  651-652,  660,  661. 

Territorial  Changes:  (1818-1878),  205,  206  and 

note  1. 

Thakurs  : early  tribe,  26,  63,  64;  surname,  26 
note  2 ; writers,  43  ; 

Thai  : pass,  129. 

Thatcher : Lieutenant,  199. 

Thengoda : town,  649. 

Thevenot : Trench  traveller  (1665),  190  and  note 
2,  420,  459,  647. 

Thika  : see  Tika. 

Thrashing : 96. 

Tieffenthaler  : German  missionary  (1750),  459. 
Tika  : or  Thika,  division  of  lands,  208  and  note  3. 
Tilbhandeshvar:  N4sik  temple,  509. 

Tilvan:  pass,  130. 

Tirawhu  • name  of  the  P4ndu  Lena  Cave  hill,  633. 
Tirguls  ’•  husbandmen,  49. 

Tirths  : Ndsik  bathing -places,  522-525. 
b 23—85 
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Tiundha  : N&sik  town  sub-division,  472,  535. 
Tobacco : 101. 

Tolls  : 134-135. 

Toran : pass,  129. 

Town  Schools  : 332,  333. 

Trade : (a.d.  247)  136 ; modern  centres,  141 
changes,  142-144. 

Traders : 141,  142. 

Trees  *.  16. 

Trimbak : town,  aspect,  water-supply,  fairs, 
temples,  pilgrims,  fort,  history,  siege  (1818),  210 
note  3,  414,  441,  444,  447,  649-660. 

Trimbakji  Denglia:  murderer  of  Gangddhar 
Shdstri,  195,  198;  capture  of,  (1818).  415  and 
note  4. 

Tringalvddi  : fort,  caves,  441,  445,  680. 

Trirasmi : see  Tirawhu. 

Tulsibai : queen -mother  of  Holkar,  beheaded 
(1817),  195. 

Tur  : Crop,  100. 

Tytler  : Mr.  Fraser,  his  settlement  of  the  D&ngs 
and  reports  (1841-1860),  205  note  1,  21/, 
230-245  ; 424. 

U. 

TJchl&s : see  Bhdmt&s. 

Ultha  : fallow  or  surplus,  213  note  2. 
Uma-maheshvar  : Ndsik  temple,  505. 

TJmbarda:  pass,  128. 

TJpri  : non-hereditary  tenant,  209. 

TJshavadata  : &aka  viceroy  (b.c.  10),  571,  573,  574, 
576,  578,  614-615. 

V. 

Vaccination : 343. 

Vadal : pass,  130. 

Vadali : canal,  94. 

Vadars  : early  tribe,  64,  65. 

Vaghad  : reservoir,  95, 

Vagharia:  pass,  129. 

Vaghera  • pass,  128  ; fort,  441,  660-661, 
Vaghvihir : pass,  128. 

Vaidus  • medicine-hawkers,  65. 

Vaitarna : river,  7. 

Yani:  town,  661-662. 

Vanjaris  : early  tribe,  62. 

Yarlis  : early  tribe,  26,  64. 

Vdsudevs  : beggars,  75. 

Vedkri  t8atakar^i  : Andhrabhritya  ruler  (b.c. 90), 
612,  614. 

Vegetables  *•  105. 

Yehela:  pass,  128. 

Views  : 437,  444,  447,  465-466,  516,  519,  542,  654. 
Vidarbha  : Bedar,  183  and  note  2,  631. 

Villages : 87 ; division  into  villages  from  very 
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early  times,  their  state  (1818),  208  ; formed  in 
Mar&tha  time,  210 ; attached  to  forts,  210  note 
3 ; heads  of  villages  forced  to  borrow  from  money- 
lenders owing  to  exactions  of  Pendhdris  and 
other  robber  bands,  211, 

Village  Communities  : 87,  88. 

Village  Officers  : (1882)206-207  ; (1818),  209  and 
note  5. 

Village  Police : 320. 

Village  Schools : 333. 

Village  Servants  : (1882),  207. 

Vinchur  : chief  of,  308  and  note  3 j town,  662. 

Vines : 102. 

Vinkars  : weavers,  53,  485. 

Vithoba  ; N&sik.  temple,  512. 

W. 

Wages  : 122,  132. 

Walker  : Captain,  202, 

Weeding : 96. 

Weights  and  Measures : 124. 


Wells  : 13,  95,  502. 

Wheat : 98. 

Wild  Animals : 21-23. 

Wilson  : Colonel  W.  H. , 21  note  1,  26  note  1. 
Wind : 15. 

Winter  : Mr.  H.  E.,  437  note  1,  438  note  8. 
Wood-carving:  53,  493-496. 

Wood- turning : 154. 

Workshop  : Igatpuri  railway,  444-445. 
Wroughton : Mr.  R.  C.,  16  note  1. 

Y. 

Yajnasri  *S'dtakar/d : Andhrabhritya  "ruler  (a.d. 

35-50),  593,  597,  623. 

Yajurvedi  Brdhmans : 37-39. 

Years  of  Scarcity : see  Famines, 

Yeola  : sub  - divisional  details,  area,  aspect,  cli- 
mate, water,  history,  land  revenue,  stock,  hold- 
ings, crops,  people,  354-357  ; town,  population, 
manufactures,  662*663. 
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